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INTRODUCTION 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  IN  THS  STATES  OF  THE  UNION 

In  the  preceding  volume  a  full  account  is  given  of  the  forty 
vcars'  continuous  effort  to  secure  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  which  would  confer  full  stiff rac:e  on  all 
the  women  of  the  United  States  possessing  the  qualifications 
required  of  men.  Antedating  the  beginning  of  this  effort  by 
thirty  years  was  the  attempt  to  enfranchise  women  throug^h 
the  amendment  of  State  constitutions.  After  1869  the  two  move- 
ments were  contemporaneous^  each  dependent  on  the  other,  the 
ktter  a  long  process  but  essential  in  some  measure  to  the  success 
of  the  former*  There  is  no  way  by  which  the  progress  of  the 
movement  for  woman  suffrage  can  be  so  clearly  seen  as  by  a 
comparison  of  the  State  chapters  in  this  volume  with  the  State 
chapters  in  Volume  IV,  which  closed  with  1900.  The  former 
show  the  remarkable  development  of  the  organized  work  for 
woman  suffrage,  especially  in  the  last  decade,  which  brought  the 
complete  victory. 

In  Volume  TV  it  was  possible  to  f^ive  a  resume  of  the  Laws 
specifically  relating  to  women  and  one  was  sent  with  each  chapter 
for  this  volume.  The  space  occupied  by  the  account  of  the  work 
for  the  suffrage,  however,  made  it  necessary  to  omit  them.  It 
required  thousands  of  words  to  record  the  legislation  of  the  last 
twenty  years  relating  especially  to  women  in  some  of  the  States 
and  the  large  part  of  it  to  women  in  the  industries,  which  they 
had  scarcely  entered  in  1900.  The  same  is  true  of  child  labor. 
Every  State  shows  a  desire  for  protective  legislation.  Many 
States  provide  for  mothers'  pensions,  a  modem  tendency.  About 
half  of  the  States  now  have  equal  guardianship  laws.  There  is 
a  gradual  increase  in  those  enlarging  the  property  and  business 
rights  of  married  women.  The  "age  of  consent"  and  the  a^e 
for  marriage  have  been  raised  in  most  States  where  they  were 
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too  bw.  In  every  State  for  a  number  of  years  the  large  organiza- 
tions of  women  have  made  a  determined  effort  to  obtain  better 
laws  for  women  and  children  and  L^slatures  have  yielded  to 
pressure.  In  every  State  as  soon  as  women  were  enfranchised 
there  was  improvement  in  laws  relating  to  their  welfare  and  that 
of  children. 

The  Federal  Woman  Suffrage  Amendment  went  into  effect 
in  August,  1920,  and  the  following  winter  there  was  a  greater 
amount  of  advanced  legislation  in  the  various  States  than  had 
taken  place  in  the  preceding  ten  years  collectively,  and  the  resume 
of  existing  laws  that  had  been  prepared  for  this  volume  was 
soon  at  least  partially  obsolete  in  many  of  them.  A  brief  state- 
ment of  Office  Holding  was  incorporated  but  its  only  value  was 
in  showing  that  in  all  States  this  was  almost  exclusively  limited 
to  "electors."  When  the  Federal  Amendment  was  proclaimed  it 
carried  with  it  eligibility  to  the  offices  In  some  States  it  included 
Jury  service  but  in  others  it  was  hdd  that  for  this  special  legisla- 
tion was  necessary.  In  all  States  the  professions  and  other 
occupations  are  open  to  women  the  same  as  to  men.  In  the  way 
of  Education  every  State  University  admits  women,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  institutions  of  learning,  except  some  of  a  religious 
character,  are  00-educational.  A  few  of  the  large  eastern  uni- 
versities still  bar  their  doors  but  women  have  all  needful  opportu- 
nities for  the  higher  education.  Some  professional  schools — law, 
medicine  and  especially  theology — are  still  closed  to  women  but 
enough  are  open  to  them  to  satisfy  the  demand,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  technical  schools.  To  meet  the  lack  of  space  every 
chapter  had  to  be  drastically  cut  after  it  wns  in  typo. 

Women  now  have  in  a  general  sense  equality  of  rii^lits,  al- 
though in  every  State  they  have  learned  or  will  learn  that  this 
is  not  literally  true  and  that  further  effort  will  be  required,  but 
now,  as  never  before,  they  are  equipped  for  accomplishing  it.  It 
will  be  a  long  time  before  they  have  equality  of  opportunity  in 
the  business  and  political  world  but  for  the  majority  this  will 
not  be  needed.  Women  will  find,  however,  that  in  the  home, 
in  club  life  and  in  all  lines  of  religious,  philanthropic,  educational 
and  civic  work  the  possession  of  a  vote  has  increased  their 
influence  and  power  beyond  measure. 
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CHAPTER  I.  . .  •  • 

ALABAMA.^ 

Tn  1902  Miss  Fratices  Griffin  of  Verboii^i  se?it  to  the  national 
suffrage  convention  the  following  report  as  president  of  the 
State  suffrage  assodation:  "Two  clubs  in  Alabama,  in  Hunts- 
ville  and  Decatur,  are  auxiliary  to  the  National  American  Woman 
Suffrage  Association.  The  State  president  did  some  aggressive 
work  within  the  year,  spealdng  in  many  different  towns  before 
women's  clubs  and  at  parlor  meetings.  She  devoted  much  time 
to  work  of  this  character  in  Montgomery,  hoping  to  bring  to 
bear  sufficient  influence  upon  members  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  to  secure  some  concessions  for  women  citizens.  The 
results  were  bitterly  disappointing,  for  it  not  only  refused  to 
grant  suffrage  to  tax-paying  women  but  it  gave  to  the  husbands 
of  tax-payers  the  right  to  vote  upon  their  wives*  property! 
Women  in  the  larger  towns  are  taking  an  interest  in  municipal 
and  educational  affairs.  Some  have  been  placed  on  advisory 
boards  in  State  institutions,  such  as  the  Girls'  Industrial  School, 
the  Boys*  Reioiiii  School  and  others.  All  this  means  a  gradual 
advance  for  the  suffrage  sentiment,  a  general  modifying  of  the 
anti -sentiment." 

There  were  also  short  reports  for  1903  and  1904,  which,  while 
showing  no  practical,  tangible  results  of  the  efforts  of  that 
earnest  pioneer  worker,  are  interesting  as  evidences  of  the  back- 
ward, unprogressive  spirit  against  which  the  women  of  Alabama 
have  had  to  contend.  These  reports  mark  the  end  of  the  first 
period  of  suffrage  activity  in  the  State,  which  had  been  main- 
tained by  a  few  devoted  women.  The  new  era  was  ushered  in 
by  the  organization  in  Sehna  in  1910  of  an  Equal  Suffrage 

>  Tlic  Hiatory  u  indebted  for  this  chapter  to  Mr*.  Fattk  Rofincr  JaeoH 
prtM^  of  the  Sttt«  E^itial  Suffrage  AflMcfitfon.  three  yean  auditor  of  the  NatloMi 

Association  and  now  sccrriary  of  the  Nationnl  Lcrit;uc  of  Women  Voters;  alto  to  lllli 
Helen  J.  Bennera,  research  chairman  of  the  Sutc  League  of  Women  VotcriL 
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Association  which  was  the  beginning  of  an  aggressive,  tireless 
fight.  Miss  Mary  Partridge,  after  seeing  the  defeat  of  a  con- 
stitutional :im<'tTdment  for  pro1iil)ii i< )ii  in  Alabama  despite  the 
eijnicsf  but  ineffectual  efforts  of  the  women  who  besieged  the 
polls  begging  the  men  to  vote  for  it,  decided  that  the  time  was 
ripe  for  a  woman  suffrage  organization  and  wrote  for  advice 
to  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  president  of  the  National  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association,  who  answered  in  part :  "I  cannot 
express  to  you  how  happy  I  am  that  you  are  willing  to  begin 
the  work  in  your  State  where  very  little  has  been  done  for 
suffrage  because  of  the  great  conservatism  among  the  women 
of  the  South.  I  am  very  glad  if  they  are  now  beginning  to 
realize  their  absolutely  helpless  and  unprotected  position.  We 
have  the  temperance  agitation  to  thank  for  arousing  a  great  many 
women  over  all  the  country. ..." 

Shortly  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter  Miss  Partridge  sent  out 
a  "call"  in  the  Selma  papers  and  on  March  29,  1910,  Mrs. 
Frederick  Watson,  Mrs.  F.  T.  Raiford,  Mrs.  F.  G.  DuBose, 
Mrs.  F.  M.  Hatch  and  Miss  Partridge  met  at  the  Carnegie 
Library  and  ore^anized  the  association.  This  action  was  reported 
to  Dr.  Sliaw  and  she  extended  the  greetings  of  the  National 
Association  with  "thanks  and  appreciation." 

The  Birmingham  Equal  Suffrage  Association  was  the  out- 
growth of  a  small  group  of  women  who  had  been  holding  study 
meetings  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  W.  L.  Murdoch.  The  enthusiasm 
and  earnest  conviction  resulting  from  them  found  expression  in 
a  "call"  for  a  woman  suffrage  organization  and  on  Oct.  22,  191 1, 
the  association  was  formed  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  where  the  following  officers  were  elected:  Presi- 
dent,  Mrs.  Pattie  Kuffner  Jacobs ;  first  vice^resident.  Miss  Ethel 
Armes;  second,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Murdoch;  third,  Mrs.  W.  N.  Wood; 
corresponding  secretary,  Miss  Helen  J.  Benners;  recording  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  J.  E.  Frazier;  treasurer,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Bowron. 

Special  mention  is  made  of  these  two  societies  because  they 
constituted  the  nucleus  on  which  the  State  organization  was 
formed.  An  urgent  "call"  \n.i;>  seiU  out  by  the  officers  of  the 
BirniiiiL;hain  society  to  "all  men  and  women  who  wish  to  further 
the  cause  of  woman  suffrage  to  imite  in  a  State  organization  at 
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a  meeting  in  Birmingham  Oct.  9, 1912/'  Selma  sent  six  delegates 
who  met  with  the  Birmingham  suffragists  at  the  Parish  House 
of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  where  the  Alabama  Equal  Suf- 
frage Association  was  organized  and  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
adopted  Mrs.  Jacobs  was  elected  president;  Miss  Partridge, 
first  vice-president;  Mrs.  Raiford,  second;  Mrs.  Murdoch,  corre- 
sponding secretary;  Mrs.  Julian  Parke,  recording  secretary;  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Spencer,  treasurer;  Miss  Partridge,  State  organizer.^ 

The  following  delegates  were  appointed  to  attend  the  national 
convention  in  Philadelphia  in  November;  Mrs.  Jacobs,  Miss 
Amelia  Worthington,  Mrs.  O.  R.  Hundley,  Mrs.  DuBose,  Miss 
I'artridge,  Mrs.  Chappel  Cory.  The  new  State  organization 
affiliated  at  once  with  the  National  Association. 

The  first  annual  convention  was  held  in  Selma  Jan.  29,  191 3, 
with  twenty-five  representatives  from  Selma,  Birmingham,  Hunts- 
ville  and  Montgomery,  Mrs.  Jacobs  was  re-decteci  jirr^ident  and 
a  splendid  program  of  constructive  work  was  outlined  tor  the 
ensuing  year.  The  association  was  represented  at  the  meeting 
of  the  International  Suffrage  Alliance  held  in  Budapest  in  June 
of  this  year  by  Mrs.  T.  G,  Bush  of  Birmingham. 

The  second  State  convention,  held  in  Huntsville  Feb.  5,  1914, 
was  made  notable  by  the  inspiring  presence  of  three  of  Alabama's 
pioneer  suffragists — ^Mrs.  Annie  Bud  Drake  Robertson,  Mrs. 
Humes,  and  Mrs.  Virginia  Clay  Oopton.  The  foUowing  local 
societies  were  represented  by  their  presidents,  named  in  the  order 
in  which  they  were  organized:  Selma,  Mrs.  Parke;  Birming- 
ham, Mrs.  Hundley ;  Montgomery,  Mrs.  Sallie  B.  Powell ;  Hunts- 
ville, Mrs.  Clopton ;  Cullman,  Mrs.  Ignatius  Pollak ;  Greensboro, 
Miss  S.  Anne  Hobson ;  Tuscaloosa,  Mrs.  Losey;  Vinemont,  Miss 
Mary  Munsun:  Pell  City,  Miss  Pearl  Still;  Coal  City,  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Moore;  Mobile,  Miss  Eugenie  Marks.  Mrs.  Jacobs  was 
re-elected  despite  her  wish  to  retire  from  office  and  her  report 
of  the  past  year  told  of  a  great  amount  of  work  done  by  all  the 
members  of  the  board. 

In  January,  1915,  a  resolution  to  submit  a  woman  suffrage 

'  Those  who  held  office  in  the  State  association  '  irir^f-  the  next  eight  jrears  were  as 
follows:  Mr*.  Milton  Humes,  Mrs.  Frederick  D.  Losey,  Mrs.  Parke,  Mra.  Angus  Taylor, 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Wilkiiu,  Mn.  W.  J.  Clnmbei%  IUm  Aimk  Jos  Coatcib  Mra.  Jolm  Laik,  Mn. 
Lam  Weil. 
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amendment  to  the  State  constitution  to  the  voters  was  for  the 
first  time  introdnccfl  in  the  Legislature.  It  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  in  the  House  and  the 
Legislature  afterwards  adjourned  imtil  July.  In  the  meantime 
the  women  worked  to  secure  pledges  from  the  members  of  the 
committee  to  report  the  biU  favorably  and  14  of  the  16  gave 
their  promise  to  do  so.  Instead  of  this  it  was  "postponed  in- 
definitely/' The  women  did  not  rest  until  they  persuaded  the 
House  to  compel  a  report  and  then  a  hearing  was  granted  to 
them.  Among  those  who  worked  in  the  Legislature  were  the 
legislative  chairman,  Mrs.  O.  R.  Hundley;  Mrs.  Jacobs,  the  State 
president;  2vlrs.  Chappel  Cory,  president  United  DauL^liters  of 
the  Confederacy;  Miss  Mollie  Dowd,  representing  the  wa^c 
earners,  and  Miss  Lavinia  Engle  of  Maryland,  field  orijfanizer 
for  the  National  Association.  The  bill  came  to  a  vote  Inte  in 
the  session,  when  Representative  Joe  Green,  who  had  asked  for 
the  privilege  of  introducing  it,  spoke  and  voted  against  it.  The 
vote  stood  52  ayes,  43  noes,  a  three-fifths  majority  being  neces* 
sary  to  submit  an  amendment.  As  the  Legislature  meets  only 
once  in  four  years  this  was  the  <mly  action  ever  taken  on  a  State 
amendment* 

At  the  State  convention,  held  in  Tuscaktosa  in  February  of 
this  year,  reports  were  made  from  19  auxiliary  branches  and  the 
organization  of  23  non-auxiliary  branches  was  reported.  The 
address  of  Dr.  Shaw,  the  national  president,  gave  a  great  impetus 

to  suffrage  work  in  the  State.  Mrs.  Jacobs  and  the  other  officers 
were  re-elected,  except  Lliat  Mrs.  Frederick  Koenig  was  made 
auditor. 

On  I-'eb.  9,  1 916,  the  State  convention  was  held  in  Gadsden 
and  the  evidences  of  the  growth  of  the  suffrage  movement  were 
most  heartening,  26  local  associations  sending  reports.  Mrs. 
Parke  was  cliosen  for  president,  Mrs.  Jacobs  having  been  elected 
auditor  of  the  National  Assodatioti. 

The  State  convention  was  held  in  Birmingham  Feb.  12-13, 
191 7,  and  the  officers  re-elected  except  that  Miss  Worthington 
was  made  recording  secretary.  It  was  followed  by  a  "suffrage" 
school  conducted  by  representatives  of  the  National  Association, 
who  generously  gave  the  valuable  help  that  a  course  of  study 
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under  such  able  instructors  afforded.  Over  200  pupils  attended. 
It  was  reported  that  there  were  now  81  suffrage  clubs  in  the 
State,  which  were  being  merged  into  political  organizations  with 
the  county  as  a  unit,  and  there  were  chairmen  in  5  s  the  67 
counties.  There  were  also  chairmen  in  nine  of  the  ten  congres- 
sional districts.  A  paid  organizer  had  been  at  work.  State 
headquarters  were  maintained  on  the  principal  street  in  Selma 
and  a  bi-weekly  press  bulletin  issued  which  was  used  by  thirty- 
fonr  newspapers,  while  eight  published  weekly  suffrage  columns. 
The  Bimungiiam  Netifs  got  out  a  suffrage  edition.  Four  travel- 
ling suffrage  libraries  were  kept  in  circulation*  Automobile 
parades  had  been  given,  a  mass  meeting  held  in  Birmingham  and 
street  meetings  in  every  part  of  the  State. 

The  State  convention  was  held  in  Selma  May  7-8,  19 18.  The 
reports  made  by  local  and  State  officers  showed  that  the  suf- 
ir  if^ists  had  lent  themselves  and  all  their  machinery  of  organiza- 
tion to  every  form  of  war  work.  Mrs.  Jacobs  had  been  appointed 
by  Mr.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  State  chairman  of 
the  Woman's  Lil>erty  Loan  Committee.  Suffrage  work  was  in 
no  wise  suspended  but  the  more  active  forms  of  propaganda 
were  held  in  abeyance.  The  Federal  Amendment  was  endorsed 
in  no  uncertain  terms  and  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 
"Whereas,  the  Senate  will  soon  vote  on  the  Federal  Suffrage 
Amendment,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the  suffragists  of 
Alabama  assembled  in  their  sixth  annual  convention,  that  the 
U.  S.  Senators,  John  H.  Bankhead  and  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 
be,  and  they  hereby  are»  earnestly  petitioned  to  forward  the  march 
of  democracy,  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration and  to  represent  truly  the  wishes  of  the  women  of 
their  own  State  by  supporting  this  amendment  and  voting  for 
it  when  it  comes  up  in  the  Senate." 

It  was  reported  that  the  State  association  had  energetically 
cooperated  with  the  National  in  all  its  suggestions  and  plans  and 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  to  raise  money  for  the  purposes 
of  the  war  it  had  collected  over  $10,000  for  State  suffrage  work 
and  more  than  paid  its  pledge  of  $1,000  to  the  national  treasury. 
Thousands  of  copies  of  U.  S.  Senator  Shaf roth's  speech,  the 
gift  of  the  Leslie  Suffrage  Commission,  had  been  mailed  to  the 
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rural  voters.  The  clergy  had  been  requested  to  ^eak  on  woman 
suffrage  in  their  sermons  on  "mothers'  day"  and  many  responded. 
Miss  LoU  Trax,  the  State  organizer,  reported  a  chairman  in  all 
tiut  two  counties.  Each  of  the  State's  representatives  in  Con- 

gress  had  been  interviewed.  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  the 
national  president,  had  lectured  in  seven  places  and  Mrs.  Walter 
McNab  Miller,  natioi^al  vice-president,  in  five.  The  petitions  for 
the  Federal  Amendment  were  being  circulated. 

The  Alabama  delegates  to  the  national  convention  in  March, 
1 9 19,  learned  while  there  that  the  Federal  Amendment  was  likely 
to  be  passed  by  Congress  in  time  for  action  to  be  taken  on  its 
ratification  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  which  had  been  called 
to  meet  July  8.  They  went  before  the  National  Board  and  secured 
the  promise  of  definite  help,  which  was  to  consist  of  literature, 
press  work  and  organizers,  and  certain  obligations  were  under- 
taken on  the  part  of  the  State.  The  National  Association  did 
more  even  than  it  promised  and  the  State  suffragists  made  heroic 
efforts  to  live  up  to  their  part  of  the  contract. 

On  May  i  the  campaign  was  under  way  although  the  amend- 
ment had  not  yet  been  submitted.  A  Ratification  Committee  was 
appointed  by  the  president  consisting  of  Mrs.  John  D.  McNeel 
of  Birmtne^ham,  chairman ;  Mrs.  W.  D.  Nesbit  of  Birmingham, 
vice-chairman;  Mrs.  Bibb  Graves  of  Montgomerv,  resident  mem- 
l  er,  and  Mrs.  Jacobs,  ex-officio  nicnii^er.  County  chairmen  were 
appointed  in  53  counties  and  a  Men's  Committee  of  One  Hundred 
was  organized.  Headquarters  were  equipped  with  some  paid 
and  much  faithful  volunteer  help  and  the  distribution  of  litera- 
ture and  press  work  was  started.  Early  in  the  month  Mrs. 
Albert  McMahon,  Miss  Edna  Beveridge  and  Miss  Josephine 
Miller,  organizers,  were  sent  by  the  National  Association,  to 
which  group  Miss  Mary  Parke  London  of  Birmuigham  was 
added  and  contributed  her  services  throughout  the  entire  cam- 
paign as  an  organizer  and  lobbyist.  Press  work  was  sys- 
tematically carri^  on,  some  of  the  material  sent  from  national 
headquarters  but  most  of  it  originating  in  Birmingliam,  Speakers 
covered  all  important  public  metfiti^s  to  which  access  could  be 
had ;  Governor  Thomas  E.  Kilby  and  other  prominent  men  were 
interviewed  and  a  poll  was  taken  of  the  legislators  before  they 
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convened.^  At  the  jdnt  liearing,  which  was  amnged  almost 
hmnediatefy  after  the  I^egislattire  met,  John  C  Anderson,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court;  W.  D.  Neslntt,  State  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  Executive  Committee;  ex-Senator  Frank  S 

White;  Judge  S.  D.  Weakley,  legal  adviser  of  the  Governor,  and 
others  spoke  for  ratification. 

Ratification.  The  Federal  Amendment  was  submitted  by 
Congress  June  4  and  the  Legislature  met  July  8.  For  days  before 
the  vote  was  taken  it  occupied  almost  exclusive  attention  at  the 
capital,  many  of  the  newspapers  saying  that  the  opposition  were 
placing  the  State  and  the  Democratic  party  in  a  grave  position. 
The  Republican  party  was  claiming  credit  for  the  submission  and 
Democratic  leaders  felt  it  to  be  very  necessary  that  the  Alabama 
Legislature  should  ratify.  On  July  12  President  Wilson  tele- 
gn^hed  to  Governor  Kilby  as  follows :  '1  hope  you  will  pardon 
me  if  I  express  my  very  earnest  hope  that  the  suffrage  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  may  be  ratified 
by  the  great  State  of  Alabama.  It  would  constitute  a  very  happy 
augury  for  the  future  and  add  greatly  to  the  strength  of  a  move- 
ment which,  in  my  judgment,  is  based  upon  the  highest  considera- 
tion both  of  justice  and  expedience." 

On  the  same  date  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus  Daniels 
sent  a  long  message  to  Mrs.  McNecl,  chairman  of  the  liatifica- 
tion  Committee,  and  a  multicTaphed  copy  to  each  member  of 
the  Senate,  setting  forth  the  merits  of  the  amendment  and  saying: 
"The  South  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  amendment  but  it 
would  be  a  loss  to  southern  chivalry  and  southern  prestige  if  our 
section  of  the  country  halted  this  great  reform.  I  earnestly  hope 
that  the  people  of  Alabama  will  take  the  lead  of  southern  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  follow  the  wise  leadership  of  Texas 

*  On  June  17,  1919,  Mra.  Jame*  S.  Pinckard  called  a  meeting  of  women  o£  wcalUi  and 
mmM  itaiidinf  at  her  borne  fo  HontRomcry.    With  the  help  of  a  conatitiitlonal  lewyer 

they  orgnnircd  the  Southern  Women's  Anti-Kalification  League,  with  Mra.  Pinckard 
chairman,  Mra.  Cbarlea  Henderson,  vice-chairman;  Mrs.  W.  T.  Sheefaan,  secrtetaryi  Mrs. 
Uarfo  Baakhead  Owen  Cdai«hter  of  the  Senator),  chairman  of  the  Le^atative  Otran* 

mittee.  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  were  Mcsdanus  Charles  S.  Thigpen.  Hails 
Jannejr,  Jack  Thorington,  J.  A,  Winter,  Ormond  Soroerville,  W.  J.  Hannah,  Clayton 
T.  TuUia,  J.  Winter  Thoringftm.  B.  Perry  Thenaa,  William  M.  B.  Elliberrjr,  J.  H.  Naftcl, 
W.  B.  Kelly  and  Miss  Mae  nnTr!<!.  They  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Lcpi^lature  which 
began:  "We  look  with  confuicnvc  to  you  to  protect  us  from  this  device  of  northern 
Abolitionists."  They  "worked  night  and  day,  personally  and  hy  letter,"  and,  after  the 
defeat  of  ratification  in  the  Alabama  T.rtn'«!'ati!re.  Mr<;.  Pinckard  and  others  transferred 
tfieir  efforta  to  those  of  Louisiana  and  Tennessee,  where  they  "lobbied"  for  many  daya 
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and  Ifissouri  and  other  progressive  commonweaiths.  Tliere  is 
no  douM  of  its  tatification.  Let  Alabama  lead  and  not  follow." 
Homer  S.  Ctunmings,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  and  other  prominent  Democrats  added  their  earnest 

appeals  to  the  Senate  for  favorable  action. 

The  ratifying  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  John 
A.  Rogers  and  in  the  House  by  W.  H.  Shaw.  The  date  set  for 
the  vote  in  the  Senate  was  July  17  and  a  bearinj^  before  a  joint 
meeting  of  Senate  and  House  was  ei^ranted  on  the  i6th.  Women 
journeyed  to  Montgomery  from  nearly  every  county  to  plead  for 
the  amendment  but  its  defeat  had  already  been  planned  The 
vote  was  13  ayes,  19  noes. 

The  House  did  not  act  on  the  measure  until  September  17  and 
during  the  interim  every  possible  pressure  was  made  on  its  mem- 
bers to  obtain  a  favorable  vote.  President  Wilson  sent  an  urgent 
telegram  to  Speaker  H,  P.  Merritt.  Chairman  Nesbit  convened 
the  State  Democratic  Committee  on  August  21  to  consider  the 
amendment.  It  adopted  a  resolution  by  a  vote  of  20  to  13,  which 
endorsed  the  favorable  action  of  the  National  Committee  the 
preceding  May  and  said:  "We  pledge  our  support  in  every 
proper  way  to  accomplish  the  result  desired."  Mrs.  George  Bass, 
chairman  of  the  Women's  National  Democratic  Committee,  went 
to  Montgomery  for  this  meeting  and  remained  several  days 
working  for  the  amendment.  The  Central  Labor  Union  of  that 
city  at  a  mass  meeting  passed  a  resolution  asking  the  Legislature 
to  "take  steps  immediately  to  ratify  the  amendment."  A  majority 
of  the  House  were  pledged  to  vote  in  favor  of  ratification  but 
after  it  had  been  defeated  in  the  Senate  they  considered  it  useless 
to  keep  tiielr  promise  and  the  vote  was  31  ayes,  60  noes. 

The  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  Nathan  L.  Milter 
maintained  a  neutral  pontion.  The  mainspring  of  the  opposition 
from  beginning  to  end  was  U.  S.  Senator  Oscar  W.  Underwood. 
Senator  John  H.  Banldiead  was  equally  opposed.  Both  Senators 
had  voted  against  the  submission  of  the  Federal  Amendment  and 
of  the  ten  members  in  the  Lower  House  only  one,  Wiliiaui  B. 
Oliver  of  Tuscaloosa,  had  voted  in  favor.* 

t  Among  Uie  men  in  the  State  who  were  cspedallr  active  and  helpful  were:  Colonel 
Kbb  Gmrca  sod  Jolm  H.  Wallace,  of  Utntgomxyi  U  B.  Knagrove.  of  Ja^r;  Jvdis 
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Because  ol  the  campaign  no  convention  took  place  in  1919. 
On  April  8-9,  1920,  the  last  one  of  the  State  Equal  Suffrage 
Association,  as  such,  was  held  in  Montgomery.  A  large  "pioneer 
luncheon"  was  given  in  the  Exchange  Hotel  and  a  beautiful  set 
of  silver  baskets  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Jacobs.  The  sesdons 
were  held  in  the  Senate  chamber  of  the  historic  Capitol  and  by 
unanimous  consent  the  association  was  merged  into  the  State 
League  of  Women  Voters.  Mrs.  A.  J.  Bowron  was  elected 
chairman. 

After  the  amendment  was  finally  ratified  hy  the  necessary  36 
States  there  was  a  victory  parade  in  Birmingham  in  which 
1.500  took  part.  A  brass  band  headed  36  automobiles,  each  a 
mass  of  banners,  flags  and  flowers,  labeled  m  the  order  in  which 
the  States  ratified  Mrs.  Jacobs  and  the  pioneers  led  the 
marchers,  followed  by  professional  and  business  women,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  and  other  organizations.  It  ended  with  addresses  and 
singing  in  Capitol  Park. 

W.  R.  Clupman.  of  Dothan;  H.  H.  Patteraon,  of  Atmore;  John  W.  Abercrombie,  of 
AnniMon;  John  D.  McNecl.  PUI  FUttetcr,  Bx-Covcmor  B.  B.  Ctawr,  Jaam  Wcatterly* 

Fred  M.  Jackson  and  John  R.  HoiUlday  of  Piminghain. 

Among  those  especially  active  In  opposition  were;  Congressman  John  H.  Bankbead, 
Jr^  of  Jasper;  C.  Brooks  Smith,  Judge  John  R.  Tyson  and  Ray  Rushton,  of  Mont* 
fofljery;  R.  A.  Mitchell,  of  Gadsden;  Wiley  Tunstall  and  Len  F.  Greer,  of  Annistoa; 
Judge  Joe  Evans,  Martin  Caifaoun  and  Joe  Green,  of  Selnia;  W.  W.  Brandon,  of  Tusc* 
toon;  John  D.  Leigh,  of  Brewtoo;  Emnetl  O'Neal  and  E.  D.  Smilli.  of  Blmini^baiB. 
vot.  W 
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amizova} 

Since  this  diapter  is  to  commence  with  the  year  1900,  this 
will  be  where  Mrs.  Carrie  Chainnan  Catt  and  Miss  Mary  Garrett 
Hay,  chainnan  and  member  df  the  Organization  Committee  of 
the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  left  off  in 
the  spring  of  1899  after  they  had  spent  a  month  laboring  with 
the  Territorial  Legislature.  They  succeeded  in  getting  a  bill 
throuj^h  the  Lower  House  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one  but  by  the 
deciding  vote  of  Morris  Goldwater  of  Prcscott,  president  of  the 
Council  or  Upper  House,  it  was  sent  to  a  committee  and  prevented 
from  coniiTif^^  to  a  vote.  The  hand  of  the  "boss"  of  the  saloon- 
keepers was  cienrly  recognized  in  the  game  that  was  played. 

Undaunted  Mrs.  Catt  and  Miss  Hay  came  back  in  1900  and 
organized  the  fir?t  fuU-fledf^cd  stiff rnge  association  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, with  Mrs.  Pauline  O'Neill,  wife  of  that  staunch  suffrage 
friend,  the  gallant  Rough  Rider,  William  O'Neill,  as  its  presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Lida  P.  Robinson,  corresponding  secretary;  Mrs. 
Frances  W.  Munds,  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Porter  of  Phoenix, 
treasurer.  All  were  inexperienced  and  the  society  did  not  flourish 
and  although  1900  was  election  year  no  pre-«lection  pledges  were 
obtained.  A  Territorial  Legislature  can  extend  suffrage  to 
women  without  referring  the  question  to  the  voters.  A  bill  for 
this  purpose  was  introduced  in  1901  through  a  committee  of 
women  headed  by  Mrs.  Robinson  but  it  received  little  support 
and  after  creating  the  usual  amount  oi  excitement  failed  to  pass 
either  House. 

During  the  following  year  suffrage  work  seemed  to  lapse  and 
the  organization  would  have  died  a  natural  death  but  for  the  will 
of  Mrs.  Robinson,  who  called  a  convention  to  meet  in  Phoenix 

*  The  Rlitory  b  I»d(ibt«d  for  tlib  cbapter  to  Mr*.  Prancet  W.  M mda,  preddent  of  the 
State  Woman  Suffrage  AjtocittioD  until  women  were  enfranchised  end  then  elected 
State  Senator. 
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m  the  spring  of  igoa,  where  she  was  elected  president  with 
Mrs.  Munds  corresponding  and  recording  secretary  and  Mrs. 
Ada  Irving  treasurer.  Under  Mrs.  Robinson's  guidance  a  list  was 
made  of  all  who  had  previously  expressed  an  interest  and  they 
were  notified  that  something  was  doing  in  the  suffrage  line. 
Dr.  Frances  Woods  of  Kansas  was  sent  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation and  made  a  tour  of  the  Territory  which  was  remarkable 
for  the  haste  in  which  it  was  made  and  the  results  obtained. 
She  organized  clubs  in  every  county  and  set  the  women  to  work 
obtaining  pre-election  pledges,  wilh  the  result  that  when  the 
Legislature  convened  in  the  spring  of  1903  it  lacked  only  a  few 
votes  of  having  a  majority  in  both  Houses  pledged  to  suffrage. 
Mrs.  Robinson,  Dr.  Woods  and  Mrs.  Munds  constituted  them- 
selves a  committee  to  work  with  the  memTx^rs  and  succeeded  in 
getting  a  woman  suffrage  bill  through  the  Legislature  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  The  rejoicing  was  short,  for  the  Governor,  Alex- 
ander O.  Brodie,  an  appointee  of  President  Roosevelt,  vetoed 
the  bill.  Representatives  Kean  St.  Qiarles,  a  newspaper  man, 
and  Morrison,  a  labor  leader,  were  most  active  in  its  behalf,  while 
the  scheme  that  finally  sent  it  down  to  defeat  was  concocted,  it 
was  said,  by  Joseph  H.  Kibbey,  a  lawyer  of  Phoenix.  He  was 
the  leader  of  the  Republican  minority  in  the  Council  and  traded 
its  solid  Republican  vote  for  one  needed  vote  on  another  bill, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Governor  would  veto  the  suf- 
frage bin. 

Governor  Brodle  afterwards  resigned  and  Mr.  Kibbey,  the 

arch-enemy  of  woman  suffrage,  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Mrs. 
Robinson  contiiiued  propaganda  through  a  little  paper  which 
she  published  and  distributed  herself  throughout  the  Territory. 
This  well-edited  paper  kept  alive  the  favorable  sentiment  and 
through  it  the  leading  men  and  women  suffragists  in  Arizona 
were  in  touch  with  each  other.  Tn  the  spring  of  1905  Mrs.  Mary 
C.  C.  Bradford  of  Denver  was  sent  by  the  National  Association 
and  spent  several  weeks  working  with  the  Legislature  but  re- 
ceived practically  no  cooperation  from  the  local  women,  as  il 
was  conceded  that  the  situation  was  hopeless  while  Kibbey  was 
Governor.  Mrs.  Robinson  moved  from  the  Territory  and  the 
organisation  yr^s  wftfcout  a  h^dt  1%  languished  for  about  three 
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years  and  its  enemies  sang  cheerful  requiems  for  the  dead.  Hie 
Legishture  that  met  in  1907  liad  a  peaceful  time  as  far  as  women 
were  concerned  for  no  suffrage  hill  was  introduced. 

In  Januaiy,  1909,  Miss  Laura  Oay  of  Kentucky,  an  o£ker 
of  the  National  Association,  came  to  Arizona  at  her  own  expense. 
The  last  Territorial  Legislature  was  then  in  session  and  Miss 
Oay  labored  long  and  faithfully  with  it  but  the  resident  women 
were  apathetic  and  gave  her  little  assistance.  The  bill  that  she 
had  introduced  failed  in  both  Houses,  the  members  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  excuse  that  Arizona  women  did  not  want 
suffrage  or  they  would  make  some  organized  effort  to  f^et  it. 
Miss  Clav  had  the  right  kind  of  spirit  and  gathering  a  faithful 
few  together  they  worked  out  a  plan  whereby  the  first  really 
efficient  suffrage  organization  was  effected.  This  plan  was  the 
same  as  the  political  parties  in  the  Territory  used,  namely,  a 
State  chairman  with  a  chairman  in  each  county  and  a  chairman 
for  each  local  club.  A  convention  was  called  in  Phoenix  under 
Miss  Clay's  direction  and  Mrs.  Munds  was  made  Territorial 
chairman.  During  the  year  statehood  for  Arizona  began  to 
loom  up  and  vigorous  work  was  done  for  that  event.  The 
National  Association  sent  the  very  woman  needed,  Miss  Laura 
Gregg  of  Kansas.  She  made  an  extensive  tour  of  the  Territory 
and  by  the  tune  Congress  had  passed  the  Enabling  Act  in  June, 
19 10,  it  was  thoroughly  organized  with  suffrage  clubs  in  every 
county  and  in  all  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  with  a  member- 
ship of  about  3.000  men  and  women. 

Strenuous  effort  was  made  to  have  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  pledged  to  vote  for  a  suffrage 
plank  hut  it  succeeded  with  only  about  a  third  of  them.  Tt  met 
in  October,  1910,  with  eleven  Republican  and  thirty-three  Demo- 
cratic members.  Through  the  demands  of  organized  labor  backed 
by  a  heavy  labor  vote  a  very  progressive  constitution  was  written. 
Miss  Gregg  and  Mrs.  Munds  struggled  with  the  delegates  during 
its  entire  session  to  have  a  full,  partial  or  conditional  woman 
suffrage  clause  incorporated  but  to  no  avail.  Members  who 
proudly  proclaimed  themselves  the  only  original  "progressives" 
were  far  too  timid  to  put  anything  so  "radical*'  as  woman  suf- 
frage in  the  constitution  for  fear  that  the  voters  would  not  accept 
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it,  and  yet  those  same  men  wrote  into  it  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dnm,  recall  of  judges  and  many  other  far  more  radical  measnres 
and  it  ¥ras  adopted  by  an  overwhdming  majority.  It  was  plain 
that  a  measure  was  deemed  radical  or  not  according  to  the  voting 
power  behind  it.  The  Republicans  were  in  a  minority  and  only 
two  voted  for  the  suffrage  clause,  although  there  were  enough 
Democratic  pledges  to  have  carried  it  with  the  solid  Republican 
support.  The  Republicans  were  for  a  "safe  and  sane"  con- 
stitution, something  like  the  one  adopted  at  the  same  time  by 
New  Mexico,  under  which  women  never  could  get  suffrage  by 
State  process.  One  Democrat  who  offered  "to  do  and  die  for  it'* 
in  the  convention  was  Senator  Fred  Colter  of  Apache  County. 

Not  at  all  discouraged  by  the  defeat  the  women,  now  aroused 
and  interested*  began  as  socm  as  the  constitution  was  accepted 
by  the  voters  and  statehood  was  e£fected  to  get  ready  for  the 
first  State  election,  as  now  it  was  necessary  to  have  an  amend- 
ment submitted  by  the  Legislature  and  aocqited  by  the  electors. 
Headquarters  were  established  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Munds  at 
Prescott  and  a  constant  stream  of  literature  and  correspondence 
went  out  in  an  e£Ebrt  to  elect  suffragists  to  the  first  State  Legia- 
lature.  The  men,  however,  were  so  pleased  with  the  members 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  that  a  little  thing  like  their 
voting  against  woman  suffrage  did  not  matter  and  every  one  who 
was  a  candidate  for  anything  was  elected,  some  to  the  Legisla- 
ture and  others  to  the  various  State  offices.  George  W.  P.  Hunt, 
who  was  president  of  the  convention  and  had  vigorously  opposed 
the  suffrage  plank,  was  elected  the  first  Governor  of  the  State. 
He  did  recommend  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  that  it 
submit  a  woman  suffrage  amendment  to  the  voters.  Senator 
John  Hughes,  son  of  former  Governor  and  Mrs.  L.  C  Hughes, 
who  had  done  so  mndi  to  obtain  woman  suffrage  in  early  ter- 
ritorial  days,  prepared  and  introduced  such  a  measure  but  it  failed 
in  both  Houses.  The  Legislature  was  90  per  cent.  Democratic. 

It  was  then  determined  to  use  the  initiative  and  collect  the 
requisite  number  of  names  on  a  petition  that  would  compel  the 
Lc^lature  to  submit  the  question.  Women  in  every  county 
volunteered  to  get  these  signatures,  fifty  or  sixty  altogether,  and 
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did  the  drudgery  of  catmissing  until  the  required  number  of 
signatures  were  obtained. 

After  a  year's  continuous  educational  work,  in  September, 
191 2,  the  National  Association  was  notified  that  Arizona  was 
ready  for  the  final  contest  and  asked  to  send  Miss  Gregg.  She 
came  and  again  campaigned  the  State  and  through  her  efforts 
every  labor  organization  pledged  its  support.  Mrs.  Ahce  Park 
of  Palo  Alto,  California,  came  at  her  own  expense  and  took 
charge  of  the  distribution  of  Uterature.  Mrs.  Munds  went  to 
Phoenix  and  opened  headquarters  in  the  Adams  Hotel  and  ten 
weeks  were  spent  in  a  most  strenuous  campaign.  The  National 
Association  contributed  Miss  Gregg's  salary  and  expenses,  nearly 
$1,000,  and  $aoo  in  cash.  The  rest  of  the  campaign  fund  was 
raised  in  Arizona  with  the  exception  of  voluntary  contributions 
from  suffrage  organizations  in  other  States,  Dr.  Shaw  came 
and  spoke  for  a  week  in  the  principal  cities,  making  a  tremendous 
impression.  The  press  with  one  or  two  exceptions  was  favorable 
and  gave  generous  space.  The  press  work  was  in  charge  of 
Miss  Sally  Jacobs  and  Mrs.  Maybeile  Craig  of  Phoenix.  State 
Senator  fl.  A.  Davis  did  splendid  campaign  work  and  loyal  men 
and  women  too  numerous  to  mention  gave  freely  of  their  time 
and  money. 

On  November  5  the  amendment  received  13,442  ayes,  6,202 
noes,  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one.  Every  county  was 
carried.  The  vote  was  small^  as  most  Mexicans  were  dis- 
franchised by  an  educational  requirement 

The  campaign  was  conducted  without  parades  or  demonstra- 
tions of  any  kind  and  the  saloon-keepers,  not  realizing  the  strength 
of  the  suffragists,  paid  no  attention  to  them  until  the  closing 
days,  then  suddenly  woke  up  and  put  forth  strong  ellorts  to 
defeat  them  but  they  were  too  well  organized.  The  campaign 
dosed  with  no  deficit  on  the  books.  Later  a  Leas^ue  of  Women 
Voters  was  formed  and  Mrs.  M.  T.  Phelps  of  Phoenix  was 
elected  chairman. 

The  first  State  Legiskiture  completely  revised  the  dvil  and 
criminal  codes  of  Arizona  and  without  any  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  women  incorporated  some  excellent  laws  for  women  and 
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children.  Since  then  others  have  been  added,  partly  through  the 
efforts  of  women  legislators. 

Ratification.  Women  have  taken  so  active  a  part  and  have 
been  so  generally  accepted  in  the  political  life  of  the  State  that 
it  caused  scarcely  a  ripple  of  excitement  when  a  special  session 
of  the  Legislature  was  called  by  Governor  Thomas  £.  Campbell 
for  the  purpose  of  ratifying  the  Federal  Woman  Suffrage  Amend- 
tnent.  It  convened  at  noon  Feb.  12,  1920,  and  adjourned  at 
9:30  p.  m.  of  the  same  day.  The  resolution  for  rattficatum 
was  introduced  jointly  hy  the  four  women  members  and  passed 
both  Houses  without  a  dissenting  vote.  Protests  from  Mrs. 
Mabel  G.  Millard  and  Mrs.  Frances  Williams  of  the  Iowa  and 
Virginia  Associations  Opposed  to  Woman  Suffrage  were  listened 
to  in  the  Senate  with  good-natured  amusement. 

In  the  second  Legislature  of  the  new  State,  the  first  after 
women  were  enfranchised,  Mrs.  Frances  W.  Munds  of  Prescott 
served  as  Senator  and  Mrs.  Rachel  Berry  of  St.  Johns  as  Repre- 
sentative. The  third  had  in  the  Lower  House  Mrs.  Rosa  2vIcKay 
of  Globe,  Mrs.  Theodora  Marsh  of  Nogales  and  Mrs.  Pauhne 
O'Neill  of  Phoenix.  The  fourth  had  Mrs.  McKay  and  Mrs. 
H.  H.  Westover  of  Yuma. 

About  ten  times  as  many  women  as  men  are  teachers  in  the 
public  schools. 
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ARKANSAS.^ 

There  was  little  general  snffrae^e  activity  in  Arkansas  before 
191 1 ;  perhaps  the  only  specific  work  after  1900  was  an  occasional 
article  written  by  Mrs.  Chester  Jennings  of  Little  Rock  and 
published  in  various  papers  in  the  State.  She  was  called  "the 
keeper  of  the  light."  Arkansas  was  not  affiliated  with  the  Na- 
tional American  Association  prior  to  191 3,  there  was  only  corre- 
spondence between  individual  suffragists  and  national  oflScers. 

In  January,  191 1,  the  Political  Equality  League  was  organized 
in  Little  Rock.  This  organization  came  about  indirectly  as  a 
result  of  an  article  written  by  Mrs.  D.  D.  Terry  of  this  city 
and  published  on  the  front  page  of  the  ArJumsas  Gaaette,  the 
largest  paper  in  the  State.  It  was  in  answer  to  a  scathing  criticism 
of  women  by  another  paper  for  attending  the  trial  of  a  child 
victim  and  was  a  demand  that  the  suffrage  should  be  given  to 
women. 

Immediately  foUowini^  this  occurrence  Mrs.  J.  W.  Markwell 
called  a  public  meeting  m  one  of  the  Methodist  churches  to  dis- 
cuss this  question.  She  was  chairman  and  Mrs.  Rice,  Mrs. 
Terry,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Leigh,  Mrs.  Minnie  Rutherford  Fuller  and 
members  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  and  the 
College  Women's  Qub,  almost  to  a  unit  suffragists,  were  among 
the  prominent  women  present.  They  were  deeply  stirred  and  as 
the  Legislattu'e  was  in  session  they  asked  for  a  hearing.  This 
was  granted  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  they  were  comte- 
ously  received,  as  they  stated  their  desire.  They  went  from  the 
hearing  into  one  of  the  committee  rooms  of  the  Capitol  and 
decided  to  form  a  woman  suffrage  society.  The  same  women 
with  a  few  others  met  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Markwdl  that 

•  TTjc  Ht<;T-r-  is  in^ubtrd  for  this  chapter  to  Mrs.  O.  F  F'.Hnijton.  president  of  the 
State  Womaa  inxiiti^c  Aiftocution,  1914-1917,  and  Mr».  T.  T.  Cotnun,  State  trcMurer 
tefaf  IhcM  y«M»  m4  chtffflaa  of  lb*  Stala  Svffitta  Cralral  Onmlttct  iraai  t^ty. 
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evening.  Miss  Julia  McAlmont  Warner  was  made  chairman  and 
the  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  Miss  Mary 
Fletcher;  vice-president,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Hutton;  secretary,  Mrs. 
Jennings;  treasurer,  Miss  Warner,  and  the  name  adopted  was 
Woman's  Political  Equality  League.  It  started  with  $20  in  the 
treasury— of  which  $3  were  paid  by  men — ^Dr.  J.  W.  Markwdl, 
Mr.  Boyer  and  Clio  Harper. 

The  semi-monthly  meetings  were  first  held  in  the  public  library, 
one  in  the  afternoon,  the  other  at  night,  so  that  working  women, 
teachers  and  men  might  attend.  The  president  soon  went  to 
Europe  and  the  work  passed  into  the  capable  Iiands  of  Mrs. 
Hutton.  One  of  the  most  valuable  helpers  was  Rabbi  L.  Witt, 
who  always  attended  and  helped  out  many  a  pro^jam.  Leagues 
were  formed  in  Hot  Springs  and  Pine  lilnti  and  these  were  the 
only  three  prior  to  191 3  when  a  State  association  was  organized. 

In  October,  1913,  Mrs,  O.  F.  Ellington  was  elected  president 
of  the  Little  Rock  League.  At  that  time  it  was  holding  its  meet- 
ings in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  few  people  would  climb 
two  flights  of  stairs  to  hear  a  subject  discussed  in  which  there 
was  tittle  interest,  so  the  executive  board  secured  the  parlors  of 
the  Gty  Hall  If  the  women  could  accomplish  as  much  in  the 
o6kes  of  the  City  HaU  as  they  did  in  the  parlors  no  fair^ 
minded  person  would  have  objected  to  their  occupancy.  Im- 
portant local,  State  and  national  affoirs  were  studied  and  dis- 
cussed and  prominent  State  and  national  speakers  addressed  that 
eager  body  oi  women. 

Lender  the  auspices  of  the  league  the  first  national  suffrage 
May  day  was  observed  in  Little  Rock  with  speeches  from  the 
steps  of  the  Old  Stnte  House,  Seventy-hve  letters  were  sent  out 
to  promment  men  in  the  State,  asking  them  to  make  tive-minute 
speeches  and  after  ten  days  Dr.  L.  P.  Gibson,  the  well-known 
fdiysician,  was  the  first  to  accept.  The  next  morning  the  Arkansas 
GoMeUe  told  that  Dr.  Gibson  of  Little  Rock  would  be  one  of 
the  speakers  and  then  every-  man  who  could  arrange  to  be  in 
town  that  day  accepted  his  invitation.  Among  the  women  who 
spoke  were  Mrs.  George  Pratho,  Mrs.  Fuller,  Mrs.  C.  £.  Ro8e» 
Mrs.  T.  T.  Cotnam,  Miss  Julia  Warner,  Miss  Josephine  Miller, 
Mrs.  George  £.  Cunnmgham,  Mrs.  Terry,  Mrs.  S.  S.  Wasael, 
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Mrs.  E.  W.  Gibb,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Whipple,  Mrs.  A.  Marinana.  The 
intt^nsely  interested  crowd  stood  two  hours  and  a  halt  earnestly 
listening  to  tluse  leading  citizens  asking  the  right  of  suffrage 
for  Arkansas  women. 

It  had  been  the  custom  to  disbatid  during^  the  summer  months 
but  the  summer  of  1 914  the  Political  Equality  League  opened  a 
class  for  the  purpose  of  studying  all  the  questions  of  the  day  and 
learning  something  about  speaking  extemporaneously.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  call  from  the  president,  Little  Rock  and  Hot  Springs 
sent  representatives  to  a  conference  held  in  the  former  dty 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  ways  and  means  of  forming  a  State 
association.  An  organization  committee  was  formed  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Mrs.  Ellington,  Miss  Fletcher,  Miss  Mary  House,  Mrs. 
Rose,  Mrs.  Leigh,  Mrs.  Jennings,  all  of  Little  Rode;  Miss  Adde 
Johnson  of  Hot  Springs.  In  October  the  State  Woman  Suffrage 
Assodation  was  formed  m  Little  Rock  at  Hotel  Marion,  with 
six  leagues  represented  by  the  followinj]^  presidents :  Hot  Springs, 
Miss  Mary  Spart^o ;  Pine  BlufF,  Mrs.  L.  K.  Land;  Auc^nUa,  Mrs. 
Rufus  Eitzhugh;  Malvern,  Mrs.  Mary  Jackson;  Hardy,  Mrs. 
S.  A.  Turner;  Eayetteville,  Mrs.  LeRoy  Palmer.  The  officers 
elected  were,  President,  Mrs.  Ellington;  first  vice-president,  Mrs. 
EuUer,  Jvlagazine;  second,  Mrs.  N.  F.  Drake,  Eayetteville;  corre- 
sponding secretary,  Mrs.  P.  J.  Henry,  Hot  Springs;  recording 
secretary,  Mrs.  Cunningham,  Little  Rock;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Cot- 
nam,  Little  Rock. 

In  October,  191 5,  the  first  annual  meeting  took  place  in  Xattle 
Rock,  eleven  counties  being  represented,  and  this  board  was  re- 
elected. The  principal  business  of  this  convention  was  to  taj 
plans  for  the  legislative  work  early  in  the  following  year. 

In  October,  1916,  the  second  annual  convention  was  hdd  in 
Pine  Bluff,  its  prmdpal  work  bdng  to  devise  ways  and  means 
of  raising  money  for  continuing  the  organization  of  the  State. 
Mrs.  Cotman  presented  a  feasible  plan  for  raising  money  which 
was  accepted  by  the  convention.  New  officers  dected  were  second 
vice-president,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Head,  Tcxarkana ;  third  vice-president, 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Reynolds,  Conway;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs. 
Maud  O.  Clemmoiis ;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  G.  D.  Henderson, 
both  of  Little  Kock.   Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  president  of 
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the  National  American  Suffrage  Association,  had  come  to  Little 
Rock  in  April  and  spoken  most  acceptably  to  a  large  audience. 

She  held  a  conference  with  the  State  oflkers  and  later  the  asso- 
ciation liiiaiiced  a  two-months'  campaiL^n  for  organization.  Miss 
Gertrude  Watkins  and  Miss  Josephine  Miller  of  Little  Rock 
gave  their  services  for  their  expenses  only  and  organized  sixty 
committees.^ 

The  new  Primary  law  was  almost  equal  to  tlie  full  suffrage, 
as  where  one  party  is  so  largely  in  the  majority  the  primaries 
decide  the  elections,  and  it  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  move- 
ment throughout  the  country,  especially  in  the  southern  States. 

After  the  Primary  bill  passed  the  suffragists  re-organized 
along  the  lines  of  the  State  Democratic  party.  Where  it  had  a 
State  Central  Committee  they  had  an  Equal  Suffrage  State  Cen- 
tral Committee  and  so  on  through  the  organization.  The  object 
was  to  teach  women  how  to  work  through  and  with  political  par- 
ties but  they  were  not  fully  enfranchised  and  could  not  give  up 
their  suffrage  organization,  therefore  they  held  together  on  semi- 
political  but  non-partisan  lines  until  such  time  as  they  could  go 
into  the  various  parties. 

At  the  close  of  Mrs.  Ellington's  administr^ition  in  August, 
19 1 7,  seventy-eight  papers  in  the  State  were  handling  news  items 
each  week.  Eighty-iive  organizations  had  been  completed.  The 
Primary  bill  had  been  passed  by  the  Legislature  and  thousands 
of  women  had  assessed  themselves  and  paid  their  poll  tax  of  one 
dollar  a  year  preparatory  to  voting  in  the  spring  elections.  Under 
the  law  the  assessor  can  put  this  tax  only  on  male  citizens  and 
the  women  in  asking  for  the. Primary  suffrage  voluntarily  as- 
sumed it,  as  no  one  can  vote  until  it  is  paid.  This  was  held  to 
be  legal  by  Attorney  General  John  D.  Arbuckle. 

Mrs.  Ellington  left  Arkansas  on  August  i  and  Mrs.  Cotnam 
was  elected  by  the  State  Board  to  take  charge  of  affairs.  On 
November  28  she  was  elected  chairman  of  the  State  Suffrage  Cen- 

'  The  fbUowktg  oflkeri  were  elected:  Chainnan,  Mrs.  EUinctoa;  Moret«ry»  Mrs.  Gibb, 
Lilde  Rodci    Ftiwnee  Conmiitteet    Cfaafrman.  Ifn.  Cotnani;  Mr*.  C.  C.  Catc,  Jone»> 

boro;  Mrs.  Land,  Mrs.  William  Elb,  Tcxarkana;  Mrs.  W.  11.  Connell,  Hot  Springs. 
Cojamittee  that  Iramed  ooostitution:  Mrs.  Fuller,  Magazine;  Mrs.  Head,  Mrs.  BlaisUell, 
Hot  SpriBfa;  CoflgrettUNial  ehairmiii*  Mn.  Ada  amittatia,  Joneabofoi  Mrs.  f^tslidgb. 
lira.  H.  E.  Morrow,  Hrs.  Head,  Mri.  W.  L.  Moooo,  Un.  Drennaa,  Ifrs.  Gortand  Street, 
dlatflct  chairmen. 
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tral  ComniitLee  upon  the  receipt  of  Mrs.  Ellington's  formal  resig- 
nation. Mrs.  Cotnam  appeared  before  the  State  Farmers'  Union 
in  August  and  secured  a  unanimous  endorsement  of  woman  stif- 
f  ragie  and  in  September  at  the  meeting  of  its  executive  committee 
she  secured  a  resolution  calling  on  Arhansas  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives to  vote  for  the  Federal  Amendment.  She  went  to 
New  York  City  in  September  to  take  part  in  the  State  suffrage 
campaign.  After  six  weeks  she  returned  to  Little  Rock,  where 
the  great  victory  won  in  New  York  was  celebrated  at  a  luncheon 
in  the  Marion  Hotel.  Governor  Charles  H.  Brough  was  a  speaker 
and  prophesied  a  similar  victory  in  Arkansas. 

Dr.  Shaw  visited  Arkansas  for  the  first  time  on  April  3,  191 8, 
and  spoke  to  an  immense  audience.  She  came  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Council  of  Defense,  as  chairman  of  the  Woman's 
Committee,  but  she  won  many  friends  for  suffrage  and  the 
sincere  admiration  of  all. 

Active  work  to  assure  the  writing  of  woman  suffrage  in  the 
new  State  constitution  cuhninated  at  the  first  annual  meeting  of 
the  Equal  Suffrage  Central  Committee  on  April  2,  1918,  when 
a  close  organization  covering  the  State  was  perfected.  At  this 
meeting  Mrs.  Cotnam  was  re-elected  chairman;  Mrs.  C.  T. 
Drennen  of  Hot  Springs  first  vice-chairman;  Mrs.  Stella  Briz- 
zolara  of  Fort  Smith  second  vice-chairman  ;^Mrs.  Frank  W.  Gtbb, 
secretary;  Mrs.  *  R.  W.  Walker  of  Little  Rock,  treasurer. 
The  National  American  Association  contributed  $1,675  ^ 
campaign.  The  constitutional  convention  met  the  first  Monday 
in  July  and  the  suffrage  clause  was  adopted  on  the  third  day  of 
the  session.  Only  one  man  spoke  and  finally  voted  against  this 
clause  but  it  was  not  acceptable  to  the  majority  until  amended 
to  make  jury  service  for  women  optional.  The  suffragists  were 
consulted  and  agreed  becance  it  was  plain  that  a  refusal  mig^ht 
cause  a  long  drawn  out  debate.  The  constitution  was  defeated 
at  a  special  election  on  Dec.  13,  191 8,  but  it  was  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  opposition  caused  by  the  suffrage  amendment  was 
negligible. 

The  first  State-wide  Primary  election  in  which  women  had  the 
right  to  vote  was  held  in  May,  191 8;  between  40,000  and  50,000 
vot«d  and  all  papm  oommented  on  the  inteUigence  of  the  new 
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electors.  The  State  Democratic  convention  met  in  Little  Rock 
on  July  10  and  for  the  first  time  women  delegates  were  present 
from  many  counties.  Fifty  were  seated  and  more  were  present 
in  proportion  to  their  representation  than  were  men.  They  at- 
tended in  force  all  minor  committee  meetings  and  controlled 
the  action  of  some  of  these  committees.  The  Arkansas  Gazette 
of  July  II  commented:  "It  may  safely  be  said  that  nothing  was 
put  over  on  them  hy  the  wily  politicians.  There  wasn't  a  chance 
— -not  a  chance  in  the  world."  There  were  women  on  the  plat- 
form, the  resolutions  and  all  prominent  committees.  The  suf- 
frage plank,  as  written  by  the  women,  was  unanimously  adopted 
and  for  tiie  first  time  a  woman  was  elected  member  of  tbe  State 
Central  Committee,  Mrs.  Brizzolara.  The  one  appointed  as  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  Women's  National  Committee  was 
Mrs.  Head,  chairman  of  her  congressional  district  for  the 
suffrage  organization. 

On  January  14  resolutions  were  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Lee  Cazort  and  the  House  by  Representative  J.  D.  Doyle» 
memorializing  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  submit  the 
Federal  Amendment.  They  passed  unanimously  and  later  were 
read  into  the  Congressional  Record  by  Senator  W.  F.  Kirby. 

Ratification.  As  soon  as  tiie  Federal  Amendment  passed, 
letters  were  sent  to  legislators  asking  them  to  agree  to  a 
call  for  a  special  session.  In  less  than  one  week  answers  were 
received  from  a  majority  expressing  willingness  and  even  eager- 
ness to  hold  the  ratification  session.  Many  offered  to  pay  their 
own  expenses  and  waive  the  regular  per  diem.  With  this  sup- 
port in  hand  a  committee  of  fifty  women  went  to  the  State  House 
and  asked  Governor  Brough  to  call  a  special  session.  This  he 
aj^^reed  to  do  and  set  the  date  for  July  28.  While  the  suffrac^i^ts 
were  never  in  doubt  of  ratification  they  were  genuinely  surprised 
to  find  a  few  real  eiiciTiics  in  the  House  and  to  hear  some  of 
the  moss-grown  arguments  of  191 1.  The  Senate  ratified  by 
a  vote  of  29  to  two  and  the  House  by  74  to  15.  Henry  Ponder 
of  Lawrence  county  introduced  the  resolution  in  the  Senate  and 
said  he  believed  his  children  would  be  prouder  of  that  act  of  his 
than  of  attjrthing  else  he  might  ever  do.  An  identical  resolution 
was  introduced  in  the  House  by  Representatives  Riggs,  Joe 
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Joiner,  Carl  Held,  Neil  Bohlinger  and  J.  D.  Doyle.  The  Senate 
resolution  passed  first  and  went  over  to  the  House.  The  two 
Senators  who  voted  against  it  were  W.  L,  Ward,  Lee  county, 
and  W.  H.  Latimer,  Sevier  cotmty.  Many  women  came  from 
over  the  State  to  this  special  session  and  filled  the  galleries. 

On  Dec  3,  igig,  at  the  second  annual  meeting  the  Equal 
Suffrage  Central  Committee  was  merged  into  a  State  League  of 
Women  Voters  and  Mrs.  Cotnam  was  elected  chairman. 

While  the  suffragists  were  working  for  the  vote  they  confined 
their  organized  effort  to  that  one  measure  but  it  is  significant 
that  the  same  Legblature  that  passed  the  Primary  bill,  gave 
women  the  right  to  practice  law  and  provided  for  a  Girls*  In- 
dustrial School;  that  of  1915  removed  all  legal  disabilities  of 
married  women. 

Miss  Josephine  Miller  and  Miss  Gertrude  Watkins  of  Little 
Rock  are  on  the  staff  of  national  orq-anizcrs  and  Mrs.  Cotnam  has 
served  as  instructor  in  suffrage  schools  and  also  as  a  speaker 
in  twenty  States. 

Legislative  Action:  19 ii.  In  January  Representatives 
Grant  of  Newport  and  Whittington  of  Hot  Springs  introduced  an 
equal  suffrage  resolution  in  the  House.  It  was  not  initiated  by  the 
suffragists  and  apparently  not  introduced  to  advance  woman  suf- 
frage, as  it  was  said  to  contain  a  "joker."  Nevertheless*  when 
it  became  known  that  the  bill  had  been  introduced  they  appealed 
to  Representative  Hearst  of  Fayetteville,  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  for  a  hearing.  On  the  day  and  hour  that 
it  had  been  promised  Mrs.  Chester  Jennings,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Mark- 
well,  Miss  Julia  Warner,  Mrs.  Rutherford  Fuller  and  Mrs.  D.  D. 
Terry  went  to  the  Capitol  but  were  unable  to  find  either  Mr, 
Hearst  or  his  committee.  On  March  11,  however,  the  committee 
nict  at  the  Marion  Hotel,  as  it  was  customary  to  hold  committee 
meetings  at  night  in  the  hotel,  and  a  hearins^  was  granted  to  the 
women.  Miss  Olive  Gatlin  (now  Mrs.  Leigh)  and  Mrs.  Fuller 
made  excellent  speeches  which  seemed  to  make  an  impression. 
Later  the  suffrage  resolution  was  reported  to  the  House  and 
received  six  favorable  votes. 

1913.  House  joint  resolution  giving  women  the  right  to  vote 
wajt  introduced  by  Robert  Martin.   This  year  the  suffragists  had 
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a  most  successful  hearing  before  the  House  Committee  on  Con- 
stitntional  Amendments.  The  president  of  the  Senate,  W.  K. 
Oldham,  Lonoke;  Judge  W.  L.  Moose,  Morrillton,  and  Rabbi  L. 
Witt,  Little  Rock,  made  eloquent  pleas  in  addition  to  those  of  the 

women.   The  committee  reported  the  resolution  favorably  and 

the  vote  was  35  for,  55  against. 

Between  the  two  Legislatures  the  State  Woman  Suiirage  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  and  its  influence  was  immediately  felt  in 
political  circles. 

191 5.  Senator  George  W.  Garrett,  Okolona,  introduced  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  giv- 
ing women  full  suffrage  and  it  passed  by  23  to  12.  The  House 
called  a  night  session  for  the  third  reading.  A  resolution  signed 
by  T^opresentatives  Yearger  of  Chico  county,  Dunlap  of  Phillips 
and  Wilson  of  Jefferson  to  allow  a  representative  of  the  Woman 
Suffrage  Association  ten  minutes  in  which  to  present  the  reasons 
for  the  enfranchisement  of  women  passed  and  Mrs.  Cotnam  was 
introduced,  the  first  woman  ever  given  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 
The  vote  was  51  in  favor,  18  opposed,  with  31  absent.  The 
amendment  failed  to  get  on  the  ballot,  as  under  the  Arkansas  law 
only  three  amendments  could  be  submitted  at  one  election  and 
die  next  morning  before  this  one  could  be  properly  recorded  the 
Federation  of  Labor  had  filed  an  initiated  amendment  with  the 
Secretary  of  Stale  and  that  for  suffrage  became  the  fourth. 
The  suffracrists  tried  to  get  the  Federation  of  Labor  to  withdraw 
their  amendment,  which  had  no  chance  of  being  adopted,  but 
were  unsuccessful  and  it  did  fail  at  the  general  election. 

1917.  On  January  IT  Representative  John  A.  Riggs  of  TTot 
Springs  introduced  a  joint  resolution  for  the  amendment,  signed 
by  himself,  C.  B.  Andrews  of  Nevada  county,  Stephen  P.  Meador 
of  Clark  and  Carl  W.  Held  of  Sebastian.  Mrs.  Ellington,  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Suffrage  Association,  explained  to  them  that 
it  had  entered  into  an  agreement  with  all  other  State  associations 
at  the  last  national  suffrage  convention  not  to  go  into  a  referen- 
dum campaign  without  the  consent  of  the  National  Board,  if  they 
expected  financial  assistance  from  that  organization,  and  the 
resolution  was  withdrawn.  On  February  7  Representative  Riggs 
introduced  what  was  known  as  the  Primary  Bill,  which  in  brief 
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was  as  follows:  "An  Act  to  provide  that  women  may  vote  in  all 
primary  elections:  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  and 
subject  to  alt  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  this  State  as  to  age, 

residence,  citizenship,  pa>Tneiit  of  poll  taxes  and  otherwise  regu- 
lating:: the  manner  and  form  of  holding  the  same,  but  especially 
exempt  from  every  disciualification,  direct  or  indirect,  on  account 
of  sex,  every  woman  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  at  any  primary 
election  held  under  the  laws  of  this  State." 

This  form  of  suffrage  is  unique  and  deserves  some  expkna- 
tion.  William  Hodges,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Gvil 
Appeals,  Texarkana,  Texas,  suggested  the  idea  to  Senator  O.  S. 
Lattimore  of  Fort  Worth,  who  formulated  the  bill  of  which  the 
Arkansas  bill  is  subslantially  a  copy,  i'he  Texas  Legislature 
defeated  it.  Mr.  Kiggs  wired  for  a  copy  of  the  1)111,  had  a  simi- 
lar one  drawn  and  submitted  it  to  U.  S.  Senator  Kirby  and  a 
number  of  prominent  lawyers,  all  of  whom  were  unanimous  in 
the  belief  that  it  was  constitutional.  Justice  Hodges  said,  "I 
have  felt  deep  interest  in  the  suffrage  question  for  several  years 
and  the  idea  of  permitting  women  to  participate  in  Primary 
elections  occurred  to  me  casuafly  as  I  was  thinking  of  how  to 
meet  the  stubborn  opposition  offered  in  the  Texas  Legislature  to 
the  submission  of  an  amendment  to  the  constitution."  *  Mr. 
Riggs  said  his  eao^erness  to  pass  a  siiflFraj^e  bill  was  to  do  instice 
to  the  women  oi  Arkansas  and  to  keep  a  promise  to  his  mother 
that  if  he  ever  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  he  would  introduce 
and  work  for  one. 

The  Legblature  of  191 7  was  soon  discovered  to  be  a  progres- 
sive assembly  and  gave  promise  of  success  for  the  bill.  Mrs. 
Ellington  decided  the  time  had  come  to  adopt  business  methods 
in  the  suffrage  lobby  and  undertook  with  Mr.  Riggs  the  whole 
responsibility  of  guiding  this  bill  on  its  eventful  journey  through 
the  House  and  Senate.  1  lie  suffragists  held  themselves  in  readi- 
ness to  do  any  special  work  needed,  which  they  did  quietly  and 

>  In  June,  1912,  MiM  Kate  Gordon  offered  a  Primary  bill  aa  a  aubaUtute  for  the  coo- 
•dltitieBd  auMndBKttt  te      LouMana  LcgUlatiire,  Imt  it  never  eaa*  ««t  of  coanrfttce. 

MIta  Gordon  aaid:  "The  hlen  came  to  me  as  n  solution  of  the  woman  suffrage  (jucstion 
Hi  a  flaah  and  it  atruck  oic  a»  a  good  one.   The  Primary  idea  waa  mine  as  early  aa  19 13." 
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effectively,  seeing  legislaiors  when  necessary,  but  the  Legislature 
was  not  harassed  bv  a  large  and  conspicuous  lobby.* 

Sufticitni  pledges  were  secured  in  both  House  and  Senate  be- 
fore the  bill  was  allowed  to  come  even  to  a  lest  vote.  Judge 
Josiah  Hardage,  Arkadelphia,  assisted  by  W.  J,  Waggoner  of 
Lonoke  and  James  A.  Choate  of  Floyd,  led  the  opposition  in  the 
House  and  conducted  the  bitterest  Bght  waged  during  the  session. 
Sixteen  men  stood  solidly  with  them  in  all  parliamentary  tactics 
in  hopes  of  killing  the  bill.  Nineteen  men  could  delay  it  but 
they  were  destined  to  defeat  when  78  men,  led  by  the  astute  floor 
leader,  J.  O.  Johnson  of  Sebastian  county,  were  determined  that 
it  should  pass.  After  several  hours'  d^te  the  House  passed 
the  bill  February  15  by  71  ayes,  19  noes,  10  absent. 

When  the  1)ill  came  up  in  the  Senate  Walker  Smith  of  Mag- 
nolia led  the  opposition,  although  several  days  before  he  had 
promised  Mrs.  Head  and  Mrs.  Ellington  to  vote  for  it.  Senator 
Houston  Emory  of  Hot  Springs  guided  it  to  a  successful  vote 
on  February  27 — 17  ayes,  15  noes.  Senators  George  F.  Brown 
of  Rison,  George  W.  Garrett  of  Okolona,  H.  L.  Ponder  of 
Walnut  Ridge,  J.  S.  Utley  of  Benton  and  R.  Hill  Caruth  of 
Warren  aided  materially  in  passing  the  bill  The  first  time  dur- 
ing the  session  that  every  man  in  the  Senate  was  in  his  seat  to 
vote  was  when  the  Primary  bill  came  up.  Two  Senators  un- 
alterably opposed  to  woman  suffrage  had  been  expelled  for 
bribery  and  this  made  its  success  possible. 

Hie  Senate  slightly  amended  the  bill  and  returned  it  to  the 
House,  which  accepted  it  March  6.  Never  did  a  man  serve  the 
cause  of  suffrage  more  loyally  or  more  efficiently  than  John  A. 
Rig-gs  and  the  women  of  Arkansas  owe  him  a  lasting  debt  of 
gratitude.  Governor  Broui,4i  si^nied  the  bill  in  the  evening  at  a 
public  meetinj^  amid  great  etUhusiasm. 

The  Legislature  met  Jan.  13,  1919,  after  thousands  of  women 
had  voted  at  the  Primary  election.  Not  one  member  had  been 
asked  to  present  a  resolution  proposing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  woman  suffrage.  In  fact  the  women  were  following 
closely  the  advice  of  the  National  Association  and  were  ardently 

'  Most  of  the  women  whose  names  arc  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  with  the  additioa  of 
Mra.  Joha  P.  Ahmand,  Mn.  Dc  Mott  Henderson  and  Mias  Jenoie  De  Neler,  did  vila- 
akU  ICffialatiTe  work  dtttiai  thi»  and  otk«r  seMfooii 
▼Ob  rt 
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hoping  to  avoid  a  State  campaign.  They  were  reckoning  from 
past  experiences  but  times  had  changed.  Twenty-five  men  came 
ready  to  propose  a  full  suffrage  amendment;  RcpreseiUative 
Riggs,  the  father  of  the  Primary  bill,  was  the  first  m?in  on  the 
floor  after  the  House  was  orgnnized  and  his  bill  got  first  place 
on  the  calendar.  It  passed  the  Senate  January  30  by  27  to  one, 
and  the  House  February  3  by  73  to  three.  In  November  it  went 
to  the  voters  and  was  defeated.  It  received  the  largest  favorable 
vote  of  any  of  the  amendments  submitted  but  not  a  majority  of 
the  largest  number  cast  at  the  election,  as  required  by  the  con- 
stitution. The  women  had  felt  certain  that  this  would  be  impos- 
sible. In  August,  X920,  ftsU  suffrage  was  conferred  by  the 
Federal  Amendment 
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CALIFORNIA.^ 

The  first  ten  years  of  the  new  century — Woman's  Century- 
were  years  of  laborious  effort  in  California  to  educate  the  public 
mind  and  familiarize  it  with  the  idea  of  'Votes  for  women," 
At  the  beginning  of  the  second  decade  the  State  had  given  them 
the  complete  suffrage  and  at  its  dose  the  women  of  the  entire 
nation  were  enfranchised  by  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. 

A  resubmission  of  the  question  in  California  could  not  be 
expected  for  several  years  after  the  defeat  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  in  1896,  although  no  subsequent  Legislature  met 
without  discussing  the  subject  and  voting  on  some  phase  of  it. 

The  liquor  interests  continued  a  persistent  opposition  but  the 
suffrage  association  iiad  a  powenul  ally  in  the  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union,  with  its  franchise  department  and  its 
well  organized  army  of  workers,  and,  although  somewhat  dis- 
couraged for  a  few  years,  held  its  atinual  convention  and  reorgan- 
ization was  gradually  effected.  The  State  convention  of  1900 
met  December  14,  15,  in  Golden  Gate  Hall,  San  Francisco,  with 
the  president,  Mrs.  Mary  Wood  Swift,  in  the  chair.  A  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  commending  the  former  State  president,  Ellen 
Clarlc  (Mrs.  Aaron  A.)  Sargent,  for  instituting  suit  against  the 
tax  collector  for  the  return  of  her  taxes  paid  in  San  Francisco 
under  written  protest.  [See  Volume  IV,  page  504.]  The 
members  were  urged  to  file  a  protest  when  paying  taxes  because 
they  had  no  representation.  It  was  dedared  that  the  time  was 
opportune  for  organized  eifort  to  have  the  Legislature  again  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  the  voters.   A  vote  of  thanks  was  given 

*  For  tbe  **aMeinbfing"  of  the  different  parts  of  this  chapter  and  much  of  the  work  on 
it  the  History  is  ii^  It  bted  to  Mary  McHenry  (Mrs.  William)  Keith,  president  of  the 
Suto  Eqml  Suffrage  Aasociation;  for  Legislative  Action  to  Mrs.  Lillisn  Harris  Coffin, 
ebalnum  of  the  State  Legiilative  Cbmnitlee;  for  matter  on  Soutfwni  Califomia  to 
IfiN  If.  r^ancea  WiUa  and  Ura.  Adelia  D.  Wade. 
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to  Miss  Clara  Schlinghcyde  for  her  success  in  obtaining  dona- 
tions for  the  national  suffrage  bazaar  in  New  York  and  appre- 
ciation expressed  for  the  generous  response  of  California  people, 
especially  for  the  donation  of  William  Keith,  the  artist,  of  his 
picture,  Spring  in  the  Napa  Valley.  Mrs.  Swift  having  served 
four  years  as  president  declined  to  hold  the  office  longer  and 
Mrs.  Mary  S.  Sperry  retired  as  treasurer  after  serving  seven 
years.  The  following  board  was  elected:  Honorary  presidents, 
Mrs.  Sargent  of  San  Francisco  and  Mrs.  Ellen  Knox  Goodrich 
of  San  Jose;  president,  Mrs.  Annie  R.  Wood,  Alameda;  first, 
second  and  third  vice-presidents,  Mrs.  Lovell  \Miite,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Mrs.  E.  O.  Smith,  San  Jose,  Mrs.  Annie  K.  Hidwell,  Chico; 
corresponding  secretary,  Miss  Carrie  Whelan,  Oakland;  record- 
ing secretary,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Harnden ;  treasurer,  ATiss  Schlin^^- 
heyde,  both  o£  San  Francisco;  auditors,  Mrs.  A.  K.  Spero  and 
Mrs.  Keith. 

A  visit  in  190 1  from  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  president 
of  the  National  American  Suffrage  Association,  greatly  encour- 
aged the  clubs.  Acting  upon  her  urgent  request,  Mrs.  Keith 
revived  the  Berkeley  club,  which  soon  doubled  its  membership 
and  with  the  Oakland  and  Alameda  dubs  became  a  strong 
influence.  There  were  three  clubs  in  San  Francisco  and  an  active 
organization  in  Santa  Clara  county,  made  up  of  San  Jose,  Palo 
Alto  and  other  dubs.  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  president  of 
the  iiUcrnational  Council  of  Women,  came  for  an  extended 
course  of  lectures  in  the  interest  of  women's  advancement. 
Women's  orj^anizatiuns  urged  many  changes  in  the  un  just  com- 
munity property  law.  the  W.  C.  T.  V.,  the  Women's  Parliament 
of  Southcrti  California  and  the  State  Sufifrai^e  Association  send- 
ing representatives  to  plead  with  the  legislators.  A  School  suf- 
frage bill  passed  the  House  and  was  defeated  by  only  seven  votes 
in  the  Senate  and  there  was  constant  agitation.  The  State  con- 
vention this  year  was  held  at  San  Francisco  in  Yosemite  Hall, 
Native  Sons*  Building,  October  18,  19,  with  a  large  number  of 
delegates  and  an  interesting  prc^am.  Executive  board  meet- 
ings had  been  held  throughout  the  year  and  it  was  reported  that 
eighty  papers  were  publishing  suffrage  matter  sent  them.  Mrs. 
Leland  Stanford  in  an  interview  in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
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had  declared  herself  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  and  a  letter 
of  appreciation  was  sent  to  her. 

The  annual  convention  met  October  24,  25,  1902.  in  Century 
Hall,  San  Francisco,  with  a  large  attendance  and  many  excellent 
speakers,  amon<j:  tlirni  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  president  of 
Stanford  University,  and  B.  Fay  Mills,  the  noted  revivalist. 
Greetings  were  read  from  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Mrs.  Harriet 
Taylor  Upton,  the  national  treasurer,  and  Mrs.  Caroline  M. 
Severance,  the  loved  pioneer,  now  in  her  83rd  year,  who  had 
come  from  the  East  to  Los  Angeles  over  twenty  years  before. 
The  reports  showed  that  the  board  had  been  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  national  officers ;  an  organizer,  Mrs.  Florence 
Stoddard,  had  been  engaged;  the  treasury  receipts  were  increas- 
ing; eighteen  new  clubs  were  recorded  and  there  was  general 
progress.  Miss  Vida  Goldstein,  a  prominent  suffrage  leader  of 
Australia,  had  been  the  guest  of  the  association  and  a  letter  was 
sent  to  the  Woman's  Council  of  Australia,  expressing  gratitude 
for  the  assistance  she  had  been  in  the  United  States.  Australia's 
recent  eiuiaiichisement  of  her  800,000  women  with  elii;ibility  to 
the  national  Parliament  had  given  jc^reat  encouragement  to  those 
of  California.  Mrs.  Sperry  was  pcisuaded  to  take  the  presi- 
dencv.'  .An  interesting  event  reported  was  a  suffrage  meeting 
of  the  Sierra  Club  of  mountain  lovers  one  summer  evening  in 
King's  River  Canyon,  where  it  was  encamped.  In  the  audience 
of  over  two  hundred  prominent  men  and  women  were  Professor 
Joseph  Le  Conte,  John  Muir.  William  Keith,  Dr.  C.  Hart 
Merriam,  head  of  the  U.  S.  biological  department  and  Dr.  Gan- 
nett, of  the  geological  department. 

The  State  convention  of  1903  met  in  Golden  Gate  Hall,  San 
Francisco,  November  18,  19.  Among  the  addresses  of  welcome 
was  one  by  the  Rev.  Bradford  Leavitt  of  the  Unitarian  church 
and  one  by  President  Benham  of  the  city  Labor  Council.  Mrs. 

'  Mrs.  Sperry  w««  reelected  tbe  next  rix  years.    Mim  Carrie  A.  Whelm  and  Mim 

Clara  Schlinghcydc  w<  rc  rtt.'iincil  six  yearn  .'is  corrcsiioiidiiite  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Others  who  held  State  offices  during  tbe  years  were  Mrs.  Cb^man,  Mrs.  Corbert,  Or. 
Minora  Kibbe,  Mrs.  AHcc  L.  Pirle,  Mrs.  Odwme,  Dr.  Charlotte  Baker,  Miss  Bdle  Angier, 

Miss  Jostphiiie  R,  Cole,  Rev.  Mrs.  Wilkes,  Dr.  Avery,  Mrs.  Blinn,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Woog, 
Mrs.  Chapman  J.  Arnott,  Mrs.  NeUie  S.  Scoville,  Mrs.  Lulu  Pyle  Little,  Mrs.  Josephine 
Mastkk,  Mrs.  Therese  S.  Speddy,  Mn.  Coftn,  Mfa.  Ella  Milebdl«  Dr.  Minenra  Good' 

man,  Mr*.  Franccsca  Pierce,  Mrs.  Lucrctn  Wa-  '  n  Taylor.  Mrs.  Helen  Moore,  Mrt. 
Ltttan  Hough,  Mrs.  Lehman  Blum,  Mrs.  Martha  i'ierce,  Mrs.  AugusU  Jones. 
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Sargent  and  Mrs.  £.  O.  Smith  paid  trilnites  to  the  memory  of 
the  association's  honorary  president^  Mrs.  Sarah  Knox  Goodrich, 
a  devoted  supporter  of  the  cause  for  the  past  thirty-five  years. 

Greeting's  were  read  from  Miss  Anthony,  Henry  B.  and  Alice 
Stone  Blackwell,  Mrs.  Upton  aiul  Mrs.  L.  F.  Darling,  president 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Chibs.  Miss  Gail  Laughlin, 
a  youn}4  lawyer  from  the  East,  who  was  now  State  orf^anizer, 
was  among  the  speakers,  and  Albert  II.  Elliott,  a  San  Fran*  i-ro 
lawyer,  fi:ave  an  instructive  talk  on  California  Laws  for  Wonu  n. 
The  executive  board  made  the  excellent  appointment  of  Dr.  Aliila 
C.  Avery  of  San  Jose  as  historian.  One  hundred  dollars  were 
sent  to  the  national  board  for  use  in  the  New  Hampshire  cam- 
paign. The  State  association  endorsed  Mrs.  Sargent's  protest 
against  a  referendum  vote  on  the  issuing  of  San  Francisco's  city 
bonds  in  which  women  were  not  allowed  to  take  part. 

A  question  considered  at  many  board  meetings  had  been  the 
advisability  of  trying  to  obtain  from  the  Legislature  another 
submission  of  an  amendment.  The  Los  Angeles  Suffrage  League 
was  watting  to  know  what  action  would  be  taken.  Mrs.  Catt 
had  written  that  it  might  be  well  to  make  the  effort  and  so  a 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  to  ask  this  of  the  session  of 
1905.  A  letter  had  been  sent  by  Mrs.  Catt  suggesting  plans  of 
work  to  this  end  fur  the  coming  year  and  one  was  received  from 
Miss  Anthony  asking  that  Mrs.  Stanton's  birthday  be  celebrated 
on  Novemhrr  12. 

The  L<')s  \ nicies  Equal  Suffrage  Society  had  not  affiUated 
with  the  State  Association  because  of  the  lou^  distance  to  San 
Francisco  and  the  announcement  by  Mrs.  Sperry  that  the  affilia- 
tion had  now  been  made  was  enthusiastically  received.  The 
movement  had  been  active  in  Southern  California,  where  federa- 
tions, parliaments  and  societies  of  many  kinds  flourished,  and  the 
Woman  Suffrage  League  had  held  monthly  meetings.  Besides 
Mrs.  Severance,  another  pioneer  suffragist  had  come  there  from 
the  East  many  years  ago,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Spring,  now  past  90  and 
still  alert  and  interested.  Mrs.  Clara  Shortridge  Foltz,  Mrs. 
Alice  Moore  McComas  and  Mrs.  AJmeda  B.  Grey  were  still 
among  the  capable  and  valued  workers. 

In  answer  to  an  invitation  from  the  Los  Angeles  city  and 
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county  suffrage  leagues  tlie  State  convention  of  1904  was  held 
in  the  Woman's  Club  House,  October  6,  7,  with  three  sessions 
daily.  Articles  of  incorporation  had  been  drawn  by  George  C. 
Sargent  of  San  Francisco  and  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  State  organization  had  been  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  the  California  Equal  Suffrage  Association.  The  con- 
vention was  welcomed  by  Mrs,  Ada  J.  Lingley  and  Mrs.  Mabel 
V.  Osborne,  county  and  dty  presidents.  Mrs.  Sperry  in  respond- 
ing expressed  her  great  pleasure  that  Northern  and  Southern 
California  would  now  work  together  for  woman  suffrage.  The 
report  of  Miss  Laughlin,  State  organizer,  showed  that  fifty-two 
new  clttbs  had  been  formed  and  that  the  membership  had  more 
than  doubled  in  the  past  year,  and  the  treasurer,  Miss  Schling- 
heyde,  told  of  $2,063  contributed  for  organization  work  Sub- 
scriptions to  the  amount  of  $i,Tio  were  made,  Mrs.  Keith  lead- 
ing with  $500.  Miss  Amanda  Way,  an  Indiana  pioneer,  now 
of  Whitticr,  made  her  ofterino-.  Mayor  M.  P.  Snvder,  Judge 
Waldo  M.  Yorke,  the  Rev.  Eliza  Tupper  Wilkes  and  a  long  list 
of  able  speakers  addressed  the  evening  meetings.  Strong  resolu- 
tions presented  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mrs.  Nellie 
Holbrook  Blinn,  were  adopted.  Mrs.  Severance  and  Mrs.  Spring 
were  made  honorary  presidents. 

The  work  for  the  coming  months  was  to  secure  a  large  petition 
to  the  LegisUiture  for  the  submission  of  a  woman  suffrage  amend- 
ment and  Mrs.  Osborne  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Heading  the  15,000  names  which  were  eventually  ob- 
tained were  those  of  Governor  George  C.  Pardee,  President 
David  Starr  Jordan,  U.  S.  Senator  George  C.  Perkins,  W.  S. 
(jood  fellow,  T.  C.  Coogan,  Fred  S.  St  rat  ton,  A.  A.  Moore, 
George  A.  Knight,  Henry  J.  Crocker.  William  H.  Mills,  Lovell 
White,  M.  B.  Woodworth,  Congrc^Mnan  James  G.  Maguire, 
Judge  Carrol  Conk  and  F.  J.  Murasky.  all  men  of  influence. 
The  amendment  was  endorsed  by  the  State  association  of  1,000 
teachers.  With  the  aid  of  the  National  Association  10,000  copies 
of  Mrs.  Catt's  leaflet.  Do  You  Know?  were  circulated. 

The  suffrage  leaders  made  a  vigorous  effort  at  Sacramento  at 
the  next  legislative  session  in  1905  but  the  measure  was  defeated 
in  both  Houses.   California's  full  delegation  of  fourteen  was  in 
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attendance  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  American 
Suffrage  Association  in  Portland,  Ore.,  in  June.  On  the  way 
from  Portland  Miss  Anthony,  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  and  sev- 
eral other  eastern  delegates  stopped  at  Cliico,  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Ridwell,  vice-president  of  the  State  association,  where  Miss 
Anthony  spoke  at  the  dedication  of  a  magnificent  park  of  2,200 
acres  which  she  was  presenting  to  the  town.  They  were  royally 
entertained  in  California,  beginning  with  a  public  reception  at 
the  Sequoia  Hotel  in  San  Francisco.  This  was  followed  by 
others  in  Oakland,  East  Oakland  and  Berkeley,  attended  by  hun* 
dreds.  A  mass  meeting  of  1,500  was  arranged  by  the  Equal 
Suffrage  League  in  the  Alhambra  Theater,  San  Francisco.^ 
Similar  meetings  and  receptions  awaited  them  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  they  addressed  an  audience  of  10,000  at  Venice,  the 
noted  seaside  resort. 

The  State  convention  met  in  Wheeler's  Auditorium,  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  October.  Deep  interest  had  been  felt  in  the  campaign 
for  a  woman  suffras^e  amendment  carried  on  in  Oregon  during 
the  summer  and  the  association  had  wished  to  assist  with  money, 
organizers  and  speakers.  For  this  purpose  the  eniirc  contents 
of  the  treasury,  about  $500,  were  contributed  and  clubs  and  indi- 
viduals sent  more  than  that  amount.  Mrs.  Keith  gave  $1,000 
in  the  name  of  the  State  the  following  year. 

The  year  1906  opened  auspiciously.  In  all  parts  of  the  State 
the  clubs  were  holding  public  meetings,  supplying  columns  of 
suffrage  matter  to  the  newspapers,  now  largely  willing  to  publish 
them,  and  preparing  for  a  siege  of  the  next  Legislature.  In 
April  the  city  was  almost  destroyed  by  fire  and  earthquake.  One 
month  afterwards  the  State  board  of  officers  met  with  a  full 
quorum,  ready  to  begin  the  effort  to  obtain  woman  suffrage 
planks  in  the  platforms  of  the  political  parties  at  the  approaching 
State  conventions.    This  was  accomplished  in  all  but  that  oi  the 

>  While  in  San  Francitco  Miss  Anthony  found  time  to  give  one  sitting  for  •  Urge  oil 
portrait  hf  Wflliam  Kdtb.  wUch  was  conpleted  after  her  death  in  the  spring  of  1906 

and  looked  down  upon  thr  audience  frnni  the  chancel  of  thr  Cnir  li-n  church  in  San 
Francisco  at  the  memorial  services  for  her  on  i'alm  Sunday,  April  &.  It  was  shipped 
to  her  home  In  Soefacater,  N.  Y.,  the  ^7  before  the  eartluinake  of  April  18,  but  it 
escaped  destruction  by  fire  only  to  meet  with  mishap  after  the  death  of  Miss  Mary  S. 
Anthony,  to  whom  it  had  been  presented  by  the  wife  of  ilie  artii>t.  Miss  Anthony  was 
abova  •eited  near  an  open  wiadow  from  which  a  beautiful  sunset  was  seen:  a  laTcnder 
cobt  and  •  criataon  cwtiiia  baditroaiid  pet  off  the  face  and  ficure  in  fine  relief. 
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dominant  Republican  party.  The  work  was  continued  through- 
out the  State  of  securing  resolutions  of  endorsement  from  various 
kinds  of  organizations  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  these  included 
a  dozen  State  associations,  and  with  societies  other  than  suffrage 
in  the  different  cities  the  list  tilled  two  pages  of  a  leaflet  sent  out 
from  the  headquarters.  The  annual  convention  was  held  in 
Calvary  Presbyterian  Church,  San  Francisco,  October  5,  6,  with 
an  attractive  program  of  men  and  women  speakers.  The  initial 
number  of  The  Yellozv  Ribbon,  a  monthly  magazine  edited  by 
Mrs.  Katharine  Reed  Balentine  in  the  interest  of  woman  suffrage 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  was  distributed  among  the  delegates. 

The  State  convention  of  1907  met  in  October  in  the  Ebell  Club 
House  of  Oakland,  where  excellent  arrangements  had  been  made 
by  the  various  committees,  and  it  was  the  most  satisfactory  yet 
held.  There  was  a  program  of  very  good  speakers,  well«known 
men  among  them,  and  Mrs.  Maud  Wood  Park  of  Boston  was  a 
guest  of  the  convention.  The  chairman  of  the  Press  Committee, 
Mrs.  Mabel  Craft  Deering,  reported  that  203  newspapers  were 
using  all  the  suffrage  matter  sent  them.  The  chairman  of  the 
State  Central  Committee,  Mrs.  Lillian  Harris  Coffin,  said  that 
all  the  labor  leaders  were  standing  for  woman  su  ft  rage.  It  was 
announced  that  headquarters  for  pushing  the  submission  of  an 
amendment  would  be  established  in  Sacramento  as  soon  as  the 
I-eL,nslature  opened  in  January.  There  was  a  resolution  on  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Laura  de  Force  Gordon,  the  pioneer  lawyer  and 
suffragist.  The  work  conference  conducted  by  Mrs.  Coffin  was 
a  valuable  feature  of  the  convention.  Over  5,000  clubwomen 
outside  of  the  suffrage  clubs  had  now  declared  for  suffrage. 

In  January,  1908,  Mrs.  Maud  Wood  Park  was  invited  to  ad- 
dress the  students  of  the  State  University  in  Berkeley  at  the 
Friday  morning  meeting  and  Professor  Morse  Stephens  said  he 
never  heard  as  able  a  presentation  of  any  subject  in  so  short  a 
time.  She  organized  branches  of  the  National  College  Equal 
Suffrage  League  here  and  at  Leland  Stanford  University.  All 
conventions  during  the  year  were  asked  through  Mrs.  Keith's 
committee  to  adopt  woman  suffrage  resolutions  and  many  of 
them  did  so.  Steps  were  taken  through  the  State  Central  and 
Legislative  Committees  to  interview  candidates  for  the  Legis- 
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lature  and  pledge  them  after  they  were  elected.  The  oonventiofi 

was  held  at  the  California  Club  House,  San  Francisco,  October 
2,  3.    The  work  conference  wa^  conduclcd  by  Mrs.  Keith. 

In  1909  strenuous  work  was  dout  with  the  Legislature  but  it 
again  refused  to  submit  the  suffrage  amendment,  which  it  was  the 
general  opinion  the  vf iters  would  adopt  if  given  an  opportunity'. 
The  official  board  sent  n  telegram  to  President  Roosevelt  asking 
him  in  the  name  of  10,000  California  women  to  recommend 
woman  suffrage  in  his  last  message  to  Congress  but  without 
effect.  Committees  were  appointed  for  Northern  and  Southern 
California  and  a  chairman  in  each  county  to  collect  signatures 
to  the  petition  of  the  National  Association  to  Congress  to  submit 
a  Fedml  Amendment  The  State  convention  was  held  in  Stock- 
ton September  30-Octol>er  2,  one  of  the  largest  on  record.  It 
was  wdcomed  by  the  Mayor  and  the  president  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  with  a  response  by  Mrs.  Sperry  and  there  virere  greet- 
ings from  a  number  of  organizations  of  various  kinds.  The 
addresses  were  of  a  high  order  and  anion^  the  speakers  were 
Franklin  Htchborn,  J.  N.  Stuckenbruck,  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature; Mrs.  Sturtevant  Peet,  for  sixteen  years  president  of  the 
State  W.  C.  T.  U, ;  Thomas  E.  Hayden,  president  of  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Education;  Mrs.  l^linor  Carlisle  of  the 
Berkeley  board  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Hume,  president  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Mrs.  Sperry,  who  had  filled  the 
office  of  president  for  seven  years,  insisted  upon  retiring  and 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lowe  Watson,  a  minister,  lecturer,  writer  and 
philanthrc^ist,  president  of  tlie  Santa  Qara  Cub,  was  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  the  oflSce.  Mrs.  Sperry,  Mrs.  Swift,  Miss  Sarah 
Severanoe  and  Dr.  Jordan  were  added  to  the  list  of  honorary 
presidents.  A  full  delegation  had  attended  the  national  conven- 
tion  at  Seattle  in  July. 

After  the  earthquake  and  fire  in  1906  headquarters  had  been 
established  at  2419  Califoriiia  St.,  conveniently  fitted  up  in  part 
of  a  dwelling  house  adjoining  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Sargent,  who 
presided  and  dispensed  hospitality  at  the  monthly  board  meetings. 
By  1910  larger  and  more  central  accommodations  were  needed 
and  commodious  headquarters  were  secured  m  the  Pacific  Build- 
ing, comer  of  Marlcet  and  Fourth  Streets.  Here  the  increasing 
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bostfiess  of  the  association  was  transacted  and  free  lectures  were 

given.  Mrs.  Alice  Park,  as  chairman,  superintended  the  wide 
distribution  of  literature  throughout  the  State,  The  associa- 
tion's coniinittees  on  Ciiild  Labor,  Education,  Peace  and  other 
public  questions  were  actively  at  work.  The  committee  on  Peti- 
tions to  the  Leg^islature  for  the  submission  of  a  woman  sutfnige 
amendment  to  the  voters,  of  which  Mrs.  Sperry  was  chairman, 
secured  14,000  signatures.  Mrs.  Lowe  Watson  said  in  her  report 
to  the  national  convention  that  splendid  work  was  beinj:^  done 
in  organization  through  the  generous  financial  aid  of  Mrs.  Keith 
and  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Blaney.  House  to  house  canvasses  were 
being  made  and  assenit)l3r  district  and  precinct  dubs  formed.  Mrs. 
Keith  gave  $100  a  month  during  1909  and  1910  to  this  and  other 
headquarters  work,  largely  financed  the  legislative  work  and 
frequently  bore  the  principal  expense  of  State  conventions.^ 
Space  was  freely  granted  in  most  of  the  newspapers  and  many 
were  j^iving  editorial  endorsement.  The  College  Women's  Equal 
SufTra^e  LeajE^ies  were  active  atui  ihe  subject  of  the  universities' 
intercollegiate  debate  fur  the  year  was:  Resolved  that  the  ballot 
should  be  extended  to  women.  Men's  Auxiliary  Leagues  were 
formed  in  Northern  and  Southern  California,  A  Votes  for 
Women  business  club  and  a  Wage  Earners'  club  were  organized 
in  San  Francisco  and  did  important  work.  There  were  five 
downtown  suffrage  headquarters.  Most  of  the  women's  clubs 
had  introduced  a  civic  section.  Mrs.  Lowe  Watson  lectured  be- 
fore labor  unions^  church  societies,  W.  C.  T.  U.'s,  "native  daugh- 
ters," women's  dubs  and  suffrage  dubs.  The  throng  on 
Socialists'  "woman's  day"  filled  one  of  the  largest  halls  in  San 
Frandsco  and  at  the  dose  of  her  address  gave  a  unanimous  stand- 
ing vote  for  equal  suffrage. 

The  annual  suffrage  convention  took  place  Sept.  30,  Oct.  i, 
1 9 10,  in  the  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  the  40th  that  had  been 
held  in  the  State.  The  long  program  of  prominent  speakers, 
fraternal  greetings,  committee  and  club  reports,  showed  the 
gathering  weight  and  importance  of  the  movement.  J.  Stitt 
Wilson,  Mayor  of  Berkeley  and  Socialist  candidate  for  Governor. 

'  Xra.  Keith  was  by  no  meaut  «  woman  of  wealth  but  it  waa  said  that  during  the 
jctti  ttas  led  ttp  to  lh«  aunptiga  tad  in  tiM  cuvaigD  bar  coatrilniUoDa  amouated  10 
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made  a  most  encouraging  address  and  J.  H.  Braly,  an  influential 
citizen  of  Pasadena,  came  to  tell  of  what  was  being  accomplished 
in  Southern  California.  The  visits  of  the  national  officers,  Pro- 
fessor Frances  Squire  Potter,  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  and  Mrs. 
Ella  S.  Stewart  had  greatly  inspired  the  workers  and  the  favor- 
able action  of  the  next  Legislature  seemed  almost  certain. 

For  the  past  year  California  had  been  in  the  midst  of  a  crucial 
political  campaign.  The  State  government  for  forty  years  had 
been  the  servant  of  a  powerful  political  ''machine  '  controlled  by 
large  public  service  corporations.  The  people  had  tired  of  it  and 
puhVic  opinion  was  ripe  for  a  change.  The  "progressive  Repub- 
licans,'' as  they  were  called,  came  into  power  at  the  election  of 
November,  19  lo,  and  Hiram  W.  Johnson  was  elected  Governor 
to  carry  out  their  reforms,  woman  suffrage  being  one  of  them. 

The  Legislative  Committee  was  composed  of  Mrs.  Coffin,  Mrs. 
Blaney,  Mrs.  Edson  and  Mrs.  Arthtir  Cornwall  Juilliard.  Sen- 
ator Charles  W.  Bell  of  Pasadena  had  continuously  stood  for 
woman  suffrage  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  the  Senate  and 
in  the  organization  of  the  Legislature  he  was  made  chairman  of 
the  Republican  caucus.  Assemblyman  A.  II.  Hewitt  of  Vuba 
City,  also  a  staunch  friend  of  years'  standing,  took  charge  of  the 
amendment  in  the  House  and  when  elected  Speaker  he  placed 
it  in  the  hands  of  Assemblyman  Cattell  of  Pasadena,  who  made 
it  his  chief  interest.  The  Anti-Suffrage  organization  of  women 
for  the  first  time  maintained  a  lobby  at  the  Capitol.  The  amend- 
ment was  introduced  in  both  Houses  the  first  week  of  the  session. 
The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate  granted  a  hearing  on  the 
evening  of  Jan.  18,  191  x;  The  crowd  was  so  large  it  had  to  be 
held  in  the  Senate  chamber,  and  gallery,  aisles  and  lobby  were 
filled.  Mrs.  Katharine  Philips  Edson  of  Los  Angeles  introduced 
the  speakers  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gerberding  of  San  Francisco 
made  the  opening  argtunent.  Miss  Maude  Younger  spoke  in 
behalf  of  the  working  women;  Miss  Ethel  Moore  and  Mrs. 
Cornelia  McKinne  Stanwood  of  the  College  Equal  Suffrage 
League  represented  the  children  and  <the  women  of  the  State; 
Mrs.  CofTin,  speaking  for  the  State  Suffrage  Association,  urged 
the  legislators  to  stand  by  the  suffrage  plank  in  their  party  plat- 
forms.  Mrs.  Shelley  Tolhurst  closed  the  appeal.    Then  Mrs. 
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George  A.  Caswell  of  Los  Angeles,  representing  the  women  anti- 
sufFragists,  read  a  paper  of  fifty  minutes. 

Possibly  there  was  no  measure  before  the  Legislature  in  which 
deeper  interest  was  manifested  or  which  had  the  urge  of  stronger 
public  sentiment.  Lieutenant  Governor  A,  J.  Walhce  of  Los 
Angeles  was  a  true  friend  and  Senator  A.  £.  Boynton  of  Marys- 
ville,  president  pro  tern.,  had  for  years  loyally  supported  it.  The 
Los  Angeles  delegation  with  but  few  exceptions  were  pledged 
in  favor.  Many  opponents  of  years'  standing,  feeling  the  pres- 
sure of  popularity,  were  prepared  to  capitulate.  Senator  J.  B. 
Sanford  of  Ukiah,  who  had  long  been  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the 
suffrage  lobby,  attempted  to  block  it  but  was  prevented  by  Senator 
Louis  Juilliard  and  a  spirited  debate  was  led  by  Senator  Lee  C. 
Gates  of  Los  Angeles,  a  leader  of  progressive  measures.  On 
January  26  the  amendment  came  iij)  for  third  reading  and  final 
passage.  There  was  no  need  of  further  debate  but  each  Senator 
seemed  desirous  of  paying  his  tribute.  It  received  35  ayes  and 
the  opposition  could  muster  only  five  votes.  The  Senate  resolu- 
tion was  submitted  in  the  Assembly  and  voted  on  February  2. 
Gallery  and  lobbies  were  thronged  and  only  time  limited  the  ora- 
tory. It  received  66  ayes,  12  noes.  Governor  Johnson  had 
insisted  on  the  submission  of  the  amendment  as  a  party  pledge. 

Pink  roses  were  sent  by  the  committee  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  wife 
of  the  Governor,  and  violets  to  Mrs.  Wallace  for  their  helpful 
cooperation.  Cordial  appreciation  was  expressed  to  the  wives 
of  Senators  and  Assemblymen  who  did  yeoman  service,  among 
them  Mrs.  Bell,  Mrs.  Gates,  Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  Brown, 
Mrs.  Ali^uel  Kstidillo  and  Mrs.  Cattell. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  a  conference  was 
called  by  the  Proj^ressive  leaders  to  outline  the  plan  of  campaign 
for  the  many  amendments  which  had  been  submitted  and  it  was 
decided  not  to  mention  the.  suffrage  amendment ,  as  much  needed 
contributions  had  been  made  on  this  condition  lest  it  might  cause 
some  of  the  others  to  be  defeated.  There  was  strenuous  objec- 
tion to  this  plan  by  some  of  its  friends  but  the  majority  prevailed. 
Governor  Johnson  was  present  at  the  meeting  and  carried  out  its 
program  during  the  entire  campaign,  not  referring  to  the  suffrage 
amendment  in  his  speeches,  It  was  said  that  he  expected  it  to 
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lose  and  did  not  want  to  jeopardize  the  amendments  which  would 
enable  the  voters  to  take  the  law-making  power  into  their  om 
hands  and  secure  alt  desired  reforms.  A  notable  exo^tion  among 
the  otiScial  speakers  was  Frands  J.  Heney,  who  never  failed  to 
indude  it  with  the  others  in  his  appeab  to  the  voters. 

The  general  political  situation  in  California  at  the  time,  how* 
ever,  favored  the  suffrage  campaign.  The  five  parties  had  put  a 
woman  suffrage  plank  in  thdr  platforms  and  the  voters  could 
concentrate  their  attention  on  the  twenty-three  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendments,  for  which  a  special  election  was  called  Octo- 
ber 10.  There  were  but  eight  months  for  what  would  have  to  be 
a  "whirlwind  campaign."  The  president  of  ilie  State  association, 
Mrs.  Lowe  Watson,  said  in  her  report  to  the  next  national  suf- 
frage convention: 

The  situation  was  very  different  from  that  of  1895-96.  Not  only 
were  tfie  suffragists  better  organized  but  as  a  result  of  the  previous 

campaign,  in  which  the  National  Association  largely  participated,  there 
were  earnest  suffragists  in  every  kind  of  association  in  the  State, 
in  the  Federated  Women's  Clubs;  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  with  a  franchise 
department  in  every  local ;  the  Socialist  party,  the  State  Grange  and 
the  ever-gnming  labor  Unions.  We  determined  to  make  a  strenuous 
effort  to  get  into  touch  with  every  progressive  element.  Our  State 
Campaiprn  Committee,  with  headquarters  in  San  Francisco,  consisted 
of  chairmen  of  the  ten  departments  of  work.  .  .  .  Tn  addition  we 
had  an  Advisory  Council  composed  of  picked  men  and  women  over 
the  State.  During  the  two  preceding  years  tiie  State  assodation 
had  been  carr3ring  forward  organization  work  under  the  able  super- 
vision of  Mrs.  Helen  Moore  as  chairman  but  there  still  remained 
much  to  be  done.  Our  territory  was  Inrc^o.  n  portion  of  it  immensely 
difficult.  It  was  conceded  that  a  house  to  house  can\^ss  was  of  the 
utmost  importance,  particularly  in  the  large  cities. 

The  suffragists  of  Southon  California,  whose  work  with  the 
Legislature  had  been  of  incalculable  value,  led  by  J.  H.  Braly,  presi- 
dent of  the  Los  Anpcles  Pnlttiral  F^qnnlity  Lpa^^e,  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  caring  for  the  ten  counties  south  of  the  Tehachapi 
Pass  and  nobly  did  they  fulfil  all  expectations.  We  realized  that  the 
great  "interests"  were  arrayed  agamst  us.  Untold  money  was  at 
die  command  of  our  enemies  aiSl  they  were  schooled  in  political 
methods.  We  had  little  money  and  less  poh'tical  experience  but  we 
had  consecration  of  pur^o*;?  and  we  eave  ourselves  to  the  work. 
North  and  South,  with  unbounded  enthusiasm.  .  .  . 

There  was  scarcely  a  corner  of  the  State  unvisited  by  good 
speakers.  Under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Rose  M.  French,  the  State 
association  issued  3/xx>,ooo  pages  of  literature  while  the  College 
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Women's  Euuai  Suffrage  League  and  other  organizations  in  the 
North*  and  fhe  Political  Cqtialhy  Loigue  of  Los  Angeles,  also  pub- 
lished countless  thousands  of  leaflets,  besides  ordma^  many  from 

the  Nationnl  Association.  Under  the  tactful  management  of  Mrs. 
Ringrose,  50,000  Catholic  leaflets  were  distributed  at  the  doors  of 
Catholic  churches.  The  picture  slides  and  stereopticon  talks,  superin- 
tended by  Mrs.  Lucretia  Watson  Taylor,  were  very  effective,  par- 
ticularly in  the  outlying  districts.  Posters,  pennants  and  banners 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  campaign.  The  attendance  at  the 
meetings  held  in  theaters,  churches,  halls  and  on  the  street  comers 
was  surprisingly  large  and  in  many  instances  splendidly  enthusiastic. 
The  atutude  of  the  public  generally  was  respectful  and  often  pro- 
foundly sympathetic.  Our  country  clubs  and  county  organisations 
followed  dosely  the  plans  recommended  by  &e  State  association.  It 
was  purely  an  educntionn!  campaign,  withont  one  shadow  of  parti- 
sanship or  militant  tncthods.  The  victory  in  ihc  State  of  Washing- 
ton in  19x0  and  the  manner  in  which  the  enfranchised  women  used 
thdr  newly  acquired  power  contributed  much  to  the  success  in  CaK- 
form'a.  The  pulpit  and  the  press  were  also  laiigely  with  us.  We 
worked  hard  to  make  sure  ox  these  two  great  instrumentalitiea  for 
the  education  of  the  people 

Our  inland  co-workers  largely  financed  their  own  special  lines  of 
propaganda.  The  generous  contributions  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion and  the  smaller  personal  donations  through  that  body,  amounting 
altogether  to  about  $r,8oo,  and  the  noble  work  of  tlw  national  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  Catharine  ^^'a^lgh  McCulloch.  were  a  large  factor  in 
our  success.  The  Woman  Suffrage  Party  of  New  York  sent  us 
able  speakers.  Among  our  many  good  fortunes  was  the  coming  of 
the  National  Education  Association  oonvoition  to  San  Fmaasco, 
Miss  Gail  Laughlin  was  of  immense  service  as  a  speaker  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Election  Committee.  .  .  . 

The  State  association  disbursed  about  $10,000,  not  counting  the 
expenses  in  Southern  California.  Mrs.  Keith  contributed  $3,000 
within  the  year;  Mrs.  Anna  K.  Bidwell  $1,000  through  the  State 
treasury,  besides  assisting  her  own  county  organization.  Mrs. 
Charles  D.  Blaney  gave  generous  sums,  while  others  in  an  equally 
liberal  spirit  donated  from  $200  down  to  one,  accordinp:  to  their 
means;  and  others  again,  having  no  gold  or  precious  stones,  gave 
what  was  best  of  all,  themselves,  nobly,  untirnigly,  out  of  their  love 
for  justice. 

No  active  work  in  suffrage  was  done  in  Southern  California 
for  some  years  after  the  defeat  of  1896.  In  November,  1900,  the 
State  president,  Mrs.  Mary  Wood  Swift,  went  to  Los  Angeles,  a 
parlor  meeting  was  held  and  later  a  public  address  was  given  by 
her  at  the  Woman's  Club  House.  Here  it  was  determined  to 
revive  the  Woman  Suffrage  League  and  an  executive  committee 
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was  appointed,  Mrs.  Sarah  Burger  Stearns,  a  veteran  suffragist, 
formerly  of  Minnesota,  chairman.  On  December  i  a  meeting 
was  called  by  this  committee  and  the  league  was  re-organized; 

President,  Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Severance;  vice-president,  Mrs. 
Shelley  i  olhiirst;  secretary,  Mrs.  Lenore  C.  SchuUz.  Monthly 
meetings  were  held  for  several  years  at  the  Woman's  Club  Mouse, 
the  money  for  the  rent  being  given  by  Mr.  Wilde,  whose  sym- 
pathy was  strong  for  suffrage.  The  years  from  1900  to  1910-11 
were  just  years  of  "carrying  on"  and  well  the  pioneers  did  tbeir 
work.'  They  kept  the  fires  burning  and  gradually  all  kinds  of 
organizations  of  women  became  permeated  with  a  belief  in  suf- 
frage for  women  and  were  ready  for  the  Anal  campaign. 

The  work  of  John  Hyde  Braly  in  Sottthem  California  deserves 
a  plac%  by  itself.  A  prosperous  business  man  and  public-spirited 
citizen,  when  the  call  came  to  assist  the  movement  to  enfranchise 
the  women  of  the  State  he  saw  the  necessity  of  interesting  men 
of  prominence.  From  early  in  January,  1910,  he  worked  to 
secure  the  enrollment  of  one  hundred  names  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens of  Ijos  Angeles  and  Pasadena.  Finally  he  arranged  a  mid- 
day banquet  on  the  fifth  of  April  and  about  fifty  responded. 
Organization  was  perfected  with  a  charter  membership  of  one 
hundred  influential  men  under  the  name  of  the  Political  Equality 
League  of  California  and  the  following  compact  was  signed : 
"We  hereby  associate  ourselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing political  equality  and  suffrage  without  distinction  on  account 
of  sex."  The  officers  elected  were:  J.  H.  Braly,  president;  Judge 
Waldo  M.  Yorke,  first  vice-president;  Hulett  Merritt,  second; 
J.  D.  Bradford,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Enthusiastic  speeches 
were  made  and  Mr.  Braly  said  that  they  were  initiating  this  move- 
ment at  the  psychological  time»  for  the  progressive  fever  was  in 
the  California  blood.  It  was  a  man's  job  to  take  a  hand  in  flie 
enfranchisement  of  women,  since  it  was  the  men  who  must  decide 
it  by  their  votes.  The  league  was  pledged  to  work  to  induce  the 
legislators  to  submit  the  amendment  to  the  voters.  Nine  men 
were  organized  in  a  Board  of  Governors  and  it  was  decided  to 

'Among  the  early  workcn,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  were:  Mrs.  Charlotte 
LeMoTae  Wilts.  Mrs.  Mite  Tkmper  UaynaxA,  Uf,  Lufci  Pylc  Lltde.  Mrs.  Smh  Wflde 

Houser,  Mrs.  Josephine  Marlett,  Mrs.  Alice  E,  Brodwcll,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Kenney,  Mr*. 
Umtj  Alderman  Garbutt,  Mn,  Martha  Salyer,  Misa  Margaret  M.  Fette,  Mrs*  Cora  D. 
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have  women  become  associate  iiieiiilicrs  nf  the  orcranization,  they 
to  select  nine  women  to  be  governors  with  the  men.  The  move- 
ment  was  thus  popularized  and  desirable  men  and  women  of  all 
classes  rapidly  joined  it. 

Headquarters  were  established  in  the  Story  Building  and  sys- 
tematic work  begun.  Judge  Yorke  was  chairman  of  the  legisla* 
tive  and  political  department.  The  850  delegates  and  the  audience 
at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Republican  convention  in  Simpson 
Auditorium  in  August  were  enthusiastically  for  woman  suffrage. 
Eighty-three  delegates  went  from  that  convention  to  the  State 
Republican  convention  of  430  delegates  in  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Braly  was  not  only  one  of  these  delegates  but  also  a  member  of 
the  platform  committee.  The  suffrage  plank  went  into  the  plat- 
form and  was  received  with  the  same  enthusiasm  apparently  as 
in  Los  Angeles.  After  a  progressive  Legislature  was  elected  in 
the  fall  of  19^0  the  Political  Kquality  Lea^ie  g^ave  a  bancjuet  at 
the  Alexandria  Hotel  in  honor  of  the  southern  legislators,  the 
State  officers-elect  and  their  wives,  with  nearly  600  present.  Mr. 
Braly  said  of  this  occasion :  "We  all  felt  that  we  were  making 
history  and  casting  bread  upon  the  waters  that  would  surely  re- 
turn to  us  in  a  day  of  need,  which,  thank  God,  it  did,  for  without 
it  I  think  the  suffrage  bill  would  not  have  been  passed." 

The  organization's  express  purpose  was  to  use  all  le^timate 
means  to  influence  the  Legislature  to  submit  the  aniciulnient  and 
every  legislator  of  the  nine  southern  counties  went  to  Sacramento 
pleds^cd  to  vote  for  it.  After  the  Legislature  had  submitted  the 
amendment  the  Political  Equality  League  held  its  annual  election. 
It  was  felt  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  ask  Mr.  Braly  to  have 
charge  of  the  details  of  the  strenuous  campaign  and  with  expres- 
sions of  the  highest  appreciation  he  was  made  president  emeritus 
and  Mrs.  Seward  A.  Simons,  president  Mr.  Braly  arranged  to 
have  Mrs.  McCulloch  of  Chicago  make  a  speaking  tour  of  South- 
em  Calif omia  in  company  with  a  party  consisting  of  himself  and 
wife,  Judge  Neely,  Judge  W.  S.  Harliert  and  Senator  Lee  C. 
Gates,  at  his  own  expense,  as  was  all  of  his  work.  Mrs.  Edson 
wrote  tf)  him  after  the  campaign  :  "Without  the  platform  pledges 
of  the  Republican  county  and  State  conventions  we  could  never 
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have  held  the  legislators  and  to  you  the  vvoineu  of  California  are 
indebted  for  making  this  possible." 

Mrs.  Simons  in  her  comprehensive  report  said  in  part : 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  the  work  from  the  beginning 
was  undertaken  with  the  understanrlinc^  that  evprvthirtf^  posf^tble 
should  be  done  to  counteract  the  eftect  of  the  probable  San  Francisco 
vote  and  the  California  Political  Equality  League  concentrated  its 
attention  on  Los  Angeles  and  the  country  districts  throughout  the 
State.  The  Executive  Board,  composed  of  the  foBowing  members, 
Mrs.  Simons,  president;  IMf^.  Tilhiirst,  chairman  of  the  Speakers' 
Conmiittee;  Mrs.  Berthold  Baruch,  oi  the  Meetings  Committee;  Miss 
Louise  Carr,  Literature;  Mrs.  Edson,  Organization;  Mrs.  Martlia 
Nelson  McQin,  Press;  Mrs.  John  R.  Haynes,  Finance;  Miss  Annie 
Bock,  secretary,  concerned  itself  with  effective  pubtidty  work — 
public  meetings,  the  distribution  of  literature  and  the  press.  .  .  . 

Leaflets  and  pamphlets  that  appealed  to  every  type  of  mind  were 
printed  to  the  amount  of  over  a  million.  .  .  .  Votes- for-Women 
buttons  to  the  number  of  93,000  and  13,000  pennants  and  banners 
added  their  quota  to  the  publicity  work*  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  publidty  was  that  of  letters  of  a  personal  nature 
addresse<I  to  members  r >f  the  various  profc^'^ioTis  and  vocations.  A 
letter  was  sent  to  2,000  ministers  asking  their  cooperation;  60,000 
letters  were  sent  tliroi^h  the  country  districts.  Leaflets  in  Italian, 
German  and  French  were  given  out  at  the  street  meetings  in  the 
congested  districts  of  Los  Angeles.  A  circular  letter  was  sent  in 
September  to  every  club  and  organization  asking  that  they  give  an 
evening  l)efore  the  election  to  n  suffrage  speaker  to  be  supplied  by 
the  league.  Suffrage  was  presented  to  every  class  from  the  men's 
clubs  in  the  churches  to  the  unions'  meetings  in  the  Labor  Temple. 

The  importance  of  getting  tiie  endorsement  of  large  bodies  of 
women  was  recognized.  A  few  of  these  endorsing  were  the  Woman's 
Parlinmcnt  of  2,000  meml'crs;  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
35,000;  Federated  College  Clubs.  5,000;  State  Nurses*  Association, 
800;  State  W.  C.  T.  U.,  6,000;  Woman's  Organized  Labor,  36,000, 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Teachers'  Qub,  800.  All  of  these  endorsements 
were  secured  at  conventions  hdd  in  Southern  California  and  the 
Northern  women  pursued  the  same  policy.  These  do  not  include 
those  made  by  organi/ntions  of  men,  or  of  men  and  women  or  of 
clubs  for  suflFraji^e  alone  and  these  in  the  South  excee<led  fifty.  In  a 
large  measure  success  was  due  to  the  inestimable  assistance  given 
by  the  eminent  speakers,  among  tiiem  supreme  court  judges,  proml- 
nent  lawyers,  physicians,  ministers,  noted  educators  and  philanthro- 
pists  and  f)y  men  and  women  from  all  Galliqgs  and  occupations.  .  .  . 

During  the  last  two  months  nif-etings  were  arranged  in  all  the 
towns  of  the  sonthern  counties  wlure  it  was  possible.  When  a  hall 
could  not  ho  had  they  were  heltl  in  the  open  air.  The  last  month 
from  tift)  to  dtxty  meetings  a  week  were  planned  from  the  league 
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headquarters,  speakers  supplied  and  literature  sent.  These  did  not 
include  those  arranged  by  local  organizations  in  smaller  towns  nor 
the  many  street  meetings  which  were  held  by  every  one  who  could 
command  an  automohik.  The  climax  was  in  the  largest  theater  in 
Los  Angeles  on  the  evening  of  September  30  when  over  4,000  people 
listened  to  thv  best  speakers  of  the  campaign.  In  addition  anotlier 
thousand  gathered  in  Qiorai  Hall  for  an  overflow  meeting,  while 
many  hundreds  were  turned  from  the  doors.  It  was  the  largest  polit- 
ical demonstration  in  the  history  of  Southern  California. 

The  most  important  phase  of  the  publicTty  work  was  that  of  the 
Press  Committee,  formed  of  active  newspaper  women.  Miss  Bess 
Munn  was  made  secretary  and  her  time  was  devoted  exclusively  to 
suppl>iiig  material  to  the  local  press  and  the  country  newspapers. 
Double  postals  asking  individuals  their  opinion  of  the  suffrage  move- 
ment were  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature;  to  city,  county 
and  State  ofHcials  from  San  Diego  to  Siskiyou;  to  judges,  lawyers, 
njerchants,  bankers,  pliy-icians  and  all  prominent  visitors  within  the 
gates  of  the  city.  Their  answers  were  from  time  to  time  printed  in 
the  foim  of  interviews.  Letters  went  to  dub  women  in  every  town 
asking  for  cooperation  in  securing  space  for  suffrage  material  in  the 
local  press.  Personal  letters  were  sent  to  all  the  editors  informing 
tlicm  tliat  a  weekly  suffrage  letter  would  be  sent  to  them  from  the 
headquarters  of  the  league.  This  contained  nothing  but  the  shortest, 
pithiest  items  of  suffrage  activities  and  enclosed  were  the  leaflets 
which  were  often  printed  in  full.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  more 
than  half  of  the  papers  of  the  State  regularly  used  the  letter  either 
as  news  or  as  a  basis  for  editorial  comment.  In  Los  Angeles  alone 
more  than  10,000  columns  were  printed  on  suffrage.  In  monetary 
value  this  amount  of  space  would  have  cost  $100,000.  The  last  week 
before  election  a  cut  of  the  ballot  showing  the  position  of  the  suffrage 
amendment  was  sent  to  150  newspapers  of  the  South  with  a  letter 
r»fTering  the  editor  $5  for  its  puhltcation  but  many  printed  it  without 
compensation.  .  .  . 

The  majorities  from  the  country  districts  won  the  victory  by 
counteracting  the  immense  majority  rolled  up  against  the  amendment 
in  San  Francisco  and  thus  proved  that  the  country  residents  are  most 
satisfactorily  reached  by  the  country  press. 

The  anti-suffragists  made  a  more  open  fight  in  California  than 
ever  before.  A  month  preceding  election  a  Committee  of  Fifty 

was  organized  in  Los  Angeles  composed  of  the  reactionary  ele- 
ments, men  representing  "big  business,"  corporation  lawyers,  a 
number  connected  with  the  S(  uthern  Pacific  R.R.,  some  socially 
prominent.  The  only  one  known  nationally  was  former  U.  S. 
Senator  Frank  P.  FHnt.  The  president  was  a  Southerner,  George 
S.  Patten,  whn  wrote  long  articles  using  the  arguments  and  objec- 
tions employed  in  the  very  earliest  days  of  the  suffrage  movement 
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sixty  years  ago.  They  claimed  to  liave  thousands  of  members 
but  never  held  a  meeting  and  depended  on  nitimidation  by  their 
rather  formidable  list  o£  names  of  local  influence. 

The  Women's  Association  Opposed  to  Woman  Suffrage  was 
more  active.  It  was  formed  in  Los  Angeles,  with  Mrs.  George 
A.  Caswell,  head  of  a  fashionable  school  for  girls,  as  its  president 
It  organized  also  in  Northern  California  with  Mrs.  C.  L.  Goddard 
president  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  heading  the  list  of 
honorary  presidents.  Both  branches  had  a  long  list  of  officers, 
some  with  social  prestige,  and  maintained  headquarters.  They 
also  daimed  to  have  a  large  membership  but  held  only  parlor  and 
club  meetings.  The  National  Anti-SuiYraj;e  Association  sent  its 
secretary.  Miss  Minnie  Broiisoii,  to  speak,  write,  organize  and 
have  charge  of  headquarters.  ^Irs.  William  Force  Scott  came  as 
a  speaker  from  New  York.  The  association  was  not  an  important 
factor  in  the  campaign. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  lectured  in  California  in  the  spring  of 
191  J.  He  had  been  in  the  State  twice  in  preceding  years  and  each 
time  had  referred  disparagingly  to  woman  suffrage.  During  the 
present  visit  he  spoke  in  the  Greek  Theater  at  the  State  University 
in  Berkeley  to  an  audience  of  10,600  on  March  25  and  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  of  the  next  morning  said  in  its  report : 

Here  is  what  Colonel  Roosev^t  said  on  the  burning  question  of 
woman  suffrage: 

"A  short  time  ago  T  was  handrr!  n  letter  from  the  president  of  an 
Equal  Suffrage  Association  asking  me  to  speak  in  behalf  of  it.  I 
have  always  told  my  friends  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  no  man  was 
worth  his  salt  who  didn't  think  deeply  of  woman's  rights  and  no 
woman  was  worth  her  salt  who  didn't  think  more  of  her  duties  than 
of  her  rights.  Personally  I  am  tepidly  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage. 
I  have  studied  the  condition  of  women  in  those  States  where  that 
right  is  exercised  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  take  a  great  interest 
in  it  because  it  always  seemed  to  me  so  much  less  imponauL  llian  so 
many  other  questions  affecting  women.  I  don't  think  the  harm  will 
come  of  it  that  its  opponents  expect,  and  I  don't  think  that  one-half 
of  one  per  cent,  of  the  good  will  come  from  it  that  its  friends  expect. 
It  is  not  a  millionth  jiart  as  important  as  keeping  and  reviving  the 
realization  that  the  great  work  of  women  must  be  done  in  the  home. 
The  ideal  woman  of  the  future  as  of  the  past  is  the  good  wife  and 
mother,  able  to  train  numbers  of  healthy  children/' 
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There  were  nourishing  suffrage  societies  in  all  parts  of  the 
State.   An  Equal  Suffrage  League  had  been  formed  in  San  Fran- 
cisco from  a  consolidation  of  suffrage  clulis,  with  a  large  mem- 
bership of  men  and  women,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Gamage,  president. 
With  its  various  committees  it  was  an  active  force  throughout 
the  campaign.    Great  assistance  was  rendered  by  the  Woman  s 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  as  had  been  the  case  in  1896.  Dur- 
ing the  fifteen  years'  interval  it  had  been  carrying  on  a  steady 
work  ol  education  through  its  local  unions  and  their  members 
were  among  the  most  active  in  the  suffrage  clubs  also.   So  com- 
plete was  the  cooperation  that  they  took  off  their  white  ribbon 
badges  toward  the  end  of  the  campaign  to  disarm  prejudice. 
Mrs.  Keith,  president  of  the  Berkeley  Oub,  hired  a  house  in  the 
central  part  of  town  for  eight  months  as  headquarters  and  Mrs. 
Hester  Harland  was  installed  as  manager.   An  advisory  com- 
mittee was  formed  of  Mrs.  George  W.  Haight,  Mrs.  John  Snook, 
Mrs.  Fred  G.  Athearn,  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Scott,  Jr.,  Dr.  Helen 
Waterman,  Mrs  Samuel  C.  Haight,  Mrs.  Aaron  Schloss,  Mrs. 
T.  B.  Sears,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Hall,  Mrs.  Frank  F.  Bunker,  assisted 
by  many  others  toward  the  close  of  the  campaign.    Mrs.  J.  B. 
Hume  and  Miss  Blanche  Morse  toured  ilic  State  as  speakers  and 
organizers.    Mrs.  Keith  herself  s[)oke  on  a  number  of  special 
occasions.    Mrs.  Watson  spoke  night  and  day  for  three  weeks 
in  Sacramento  Valley;  at  Chico  to  an  audience  of  3,000.^ 

The  Central  Campaign  Committee  was  created  in  July,  three 
months  before  election,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  of 
the  five  principal  campaign  organizations  in  San  Francisco  doing 
State  work.  Mrs.  Watson  Taylor,  daughter  of  the  president, 
represented  the  State  Equal  Suffrage  Association;  Mrs.  Aylett 
Cotton,  the  Ctubwoman*s  Franchise  League;  Mrs.  Robert  A. 
Dean,  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party;  Miss  Maud  Younger,  the 
Wage  Earners'  League  and  Mrs.  Deering  the  College  League. 

'AmoDg  the  names  that  conctantly  occur  in  the  State  work  as  speakers,  writars,  oo 
committee*,  etc.,  betidet  those  specially  mentioned,  are  Mrs.  Emma  Shaffer  Howard, 

Miss  Mary  S.  Kccnc,  Mrs.  J.  A.  VVaymire,  Mr*.  Isabel  A.  Baldwin,  Mrs.  Ella  E.  Gri-cn- 
man.  Miss  Mary  Fairbrother,  Dr.  Sarah  I.  Shuey,  Miss  Anna  Chase,  Mrs.  Abbie  E. 
Kreba^  ICiaa  Ina  Cooibrith,  Mrs.  Nellie  Bteaatnf  Eyater,  Mrs.  Pnmce*  WllliuQaon. 

The  comprehensive  booWt  published  by  Miss  S' lina  SotuJiioiis.  "How  \Vc  Won  the 
Vote  in  California,"  preserves  scores  of  these  names  and  contains  a  wealth  of  details  in 
regud  to  (hia  iatercatiac  rampalgn. 
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This  committee  was  formed  at  the  suggestion  o!  Mrs.  James 
Lccs  Laidlaw  of  New  York,  who  visited  San  Francisco  with  her 
husband  in  January,  for  the  purpose  oi  having  all  the  organiza- 
tions share  in  the  money  and  workers  sent  by  the  New  York 
Woman  Suffrage  Party.  Over  $i,ooo  were  received  from  it,  of 
whicli  $500  came  from  General  Horace  Carpentier,  a  former 
CaHfornian  and  ex-mayor  of  Oakland,  sent  through  Mr.  Laid- 
law. The  Men's  New  York  League  sent  $200;  the  Rochester 
Political  Equality  Gub,  $280;  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  $300. 
New  York  suffragists  also  paid  the  railroad  expenses  of  the  three 
organizers  and  speakers  whom  they  sent  and  Chicago  suffragists 
paid  the  travelling  expenses  of  Mrs.  McCuUoch,  who  contributed 
her  services. 

From  outside  States  came  Miss  Helen  Todd,  former  factory 
inspector  of  Illinois;  Miss  Margaret  Haley  of  Chicago;  Miss 
Jeannette  Rankin  of  Montana;  Mrs.  Helen  Hoy  Greeley,  Mrs. 
A.  C  Fisk  and  Mrs.  John  Rogers  of  New  York;  Mrs.  Mary 
Stanislawsky  of  Nevada;  Mrs.  Abna  Lafferty,  member  of  the 
Colorado  Legislature.  These  speakers  were  sent  throughout 
Northern  Cahfornia. 

The  chair  man  of  the  Press  Committee,  Mrs.  Deering,  had  been 
carrying  on  the  press  work  steadily  for  the  past  five  years  and 
hundreds  of  papers  were  ready  to  support  tlie  amendment.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  brief  campaign,  under  her  efficient  manage- 
ment, ahnost  every  paper  of  prominence  either  endorsed  it  or 
remained  silent.  The  Los  Angeles  Express,  Sacramento  Bee, 
Star  and  Union,  the  San  Jose  Mercury,  the  Oakland  Enquirer, 
the  San  Frandsco  Bulletin  and  the  Daily  News  were  especially 
helpful  James  H.  Barry,  editor  of  the  Star,  was  an  unfailing 
advocate.  The  Call  made  a  sustained  fight  for  it  and  the  Ex^ 
ammer  and  Post  advised  a  vote  in  favor.  The  German  papers 
were  imtspokenly  opposed  The  ChronuU  in  San  Francisco, 
owned  by  M.  H.  De  Young,  and  the  Times,  tn  Los  Angeles,  by 
Harrison  Grey  Otis,  were  rdentless  opponents.  Much  assistance 
was  rendered  in  the  LegisUture  and  the  campaign  by  E.  A. 
Dickson,  a  prominent  journalist  of  Los  Angeles.  The  women 
connected  with  the  press  were  sympathetic  and  helpful. 

A  most  important  icaiuie  of  this  remarkable  campaign  was 
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the  work  of  the  Collcp^e  Equal  Suffrage  League  of  Northern 
California,  which  had  been  organized  in  1909  for  educational 
work  among  collec^e  women.  When  the  suffrage  amendment  was 
submitted  in  February,  191  r,  the  Icac^vie  decided  to  go  actively 
into  the  campaign.  The  officers  elected  in  May  were  as  follows: 
Miss  Charlotte  Anita  Whitney  (Wellesley),  president;  Dr. 
Adelaide  Brown  (Smith),  first  vice-president;  Miss  Caroline 
Cook  Jackson  (Cornell),  second;  Miss  Lillien  J.  Martm 
(Vassar),  third;  Miss  Belle  Judith  MiUer  (CaUfomia),  record- 
ing secretary;  Miss  Genevieve  Code  (California  Woman's  Hos- 
I»tal),  corresponding  secretary;  Mrs.  Genevieve  AUen  (Stan- 
ford), executive  secretary;  Dr.  Anna  Rude  (Cooper  Medical 
College),  treasurer;  Dr.  Rachel  L.  Ash  (California),  delegate 
to  Council.  Directors:  Miss  Ethel  Moore  (Vassar) ;  Mrs. 
Mabel  Craft  Deering  (Califoiiua)  ;  Miss  Kate  Ames  (Stanford)  ; 
Mrs.  Carlotta  Case  Hall  (FJmira)  ;  Miss  Frances  W.  McLean 
(California);  Mrs.  Thomas  Haven  (California);  Dr.  Kate 
iiroiisseau  (University  of  Paris);  Mrs.  C.  H.  Howard  (Cali- 
fornia).^ 

Altogether  $2,075  ^^^^  league  from  the  East.  Its 

total  receipts  were  $11,030  in  fixed  sums  and  the  persmial  dona- 
tions of  its  working  members  in  telegrams,  postage,  car  fare, 
exprcssaget  use  of  automobiles,  etc.,  amounted  to  thousands.  At 
a  meeting  held  in  Oakland  Miss  SyWia  Pankhurst  spoke  to  more 
than  a  thousand  persons  who  had  paid  for  their  seats. 

Every  legitimate  method  of  campaigning  was  used,  beginning 
with  the  printing  of  900,000  leaflets.  There  were  posters  and 
all  kinds  of  designs ;  city  drcutarizing  of  the  most  thorough  kind 
in  many  languages;  pageants,  plays,  concerts  and  public  social 
functions;  the  placarding  of  city  bill  boards  over  miles  of  coim- 
try;  advertising  of  every  possible  kind;  huge  electric  and  other 
sipms :  long  weeks  of  automobile  campaigning  in  the  country  and 
the  villages;  special  speakers  for  all  sorts  of  organizations;  a 
handsome  float  in  the  labor  day  parade;  speaking  at  vaudeville 
shows — there  was  no  cessation  of  these  eight  months*  strenuous 
work.  The  campaigning  in  Sacramento  was  in  diarge  of  Mrs. 

'  After  thf  el46tiM  WU  Ovrr  thr  rcllrfrf  I.fnfrur  r<  pencrr^l  rrfit!f'<!t  i«!«!nr:?  a  ■pampMet 
of  139  pageik  dUWd  bf  Lottiae  Herrkk  Wall,  descnbing  in  dcUil  iu  many  activities  during 
tfea  cBHfBtB*         pafc  of  wfekli  b  a  record  pf  aMrvdoos  mrib 
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Mary  Roberts  Gx>lidge,  assisted  by  Mrs.  E.  V.  Spencer,  against 
great  odds,  but  the  city  gave  a  small  favorable  majority,  due 

chiefly  to  the  union  labor  vote. 

During  the  last  six  months  the  College  League  ht  ld  more  than 
fifty  public  meetings  in  halls  in  San  I-'rancisco,  the  audiences  at 
the  larger  ones  varying  from  1,300  to  io,0(X)  with  hundreds 
turned  away.    The  Rev.  Charles  F.  Aked,  the  brilliant  English 
orator,  had  just  come  from  New  York  and  he  made  his  first 
appearance  outside  of  his  pulpit  at  a  suffrage  mass  meeting  in 
Savoy  Theater,  donated  by  the  John  Cort  management,  and  after- 
wards he  could  not  refuse  to  speak  at  other  meetings.  His  debate 
with  Colonel  John  P.  Irish  in  the  Valencia  Theater  just  before 
election  was  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  campaign.  One 
of  the  most  important  meetings,  with  1,500  present,  was  addressed 
by  the  eloquent  young  priest,  the  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Gleason,  vnih 
the  boxes  reserved  for  prominent  Catholics.  Rabbi  Martin  H. 
Meyer  was  one  of  the  strong  speakers.   At  the  meeting  in  the 
beautiful  new  auditorium  of  Scottish  Rite  Hall  Mrs.  Alexander 
Morrison,  president  of  the  National  Collegiate  Alumnae,  was  in 
the  chair  and  among  the  speakers  were  Dr.  Aked,  William  C. 
Ralston,  U.  S.  Sub-Treasurer;  Mrs.  VV.  W.  Douglas  and  Albert 
H.  KlHott.    Tn  the  Italian  theater  was  held  the  largest  meeting  of 
a  political  nature  known  to  that  quarter,  addressed  by  Emiiio 
Lastredo,  a  prominent  banking  attorney;  Ettore  I'atriai,  editor  of 
the  daily  U Italia;  Mr.  Elliott,  Miss  Margaret  Haley  and  Mayor 
J.  Stitt  Wilson  of  Berkeley.   A  second  great  suffrage  meeting 
assembled  there  again,  at  which  Mme.  Adelina  Dosenna  of  La 
Scala,  Milan,  sang.  The  culmination  was  the  mass  meeting  in 
Dreamland  Rink,  the  largest  auditorium  in  the  city.  Mrs.  Lowe 
Watson,  president  of  the  State  association,  introduced  by  George 
A.  Knight,  was  in  the  chair.  There  were  6,000  in  the  audience 
and  4,000  on  the  outside,  whom  Mrs.  Greeley  and  other  speakers 
kept  in  a  good  humor.    These  were  Mrs.  McCulloch,  Dr.  Aked, 
John  1.  Nolan,  union  labor  leader;  Mr.  Wilson,  Miss  Todd,  Miss 
Laui^hlin  and  Rabbi  Meyer. 

The  campaign  closed  with  a  "busniess  men's  meeting"  in 
Cort's  Theater  from  12  to  i  130  p.  m.  the  day  before  election.  The 
theater  was  crowded  and  it  was  necessary  to  begin  before  noon. 
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For  several  hours  the  speakers  held  forth  to  an  audience  change 

ing  every  half  hour.   Mr.  Elliott  presided  and  the  speakers  were 

F.  G.  Athearn  of  the  Southern  Pacilic  R.  R. ;  Dr.  Aked,  Mr. 
Wilson,  R.  C.  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Todd  and  A.  L.  Sapiro.  Then 
came  the  climax  to  the  campaign  when  Mrs.  Ernestine  Black 
stepped  forward  and  announced  that  Mme.  Lilian  Nordicn  would 
speak  tor  woman  suffrage  and  sing  in  Union  Square  that 
evening  1 

The  great  prima  donna  had  come  to  San  Francisco  to  sing  at 
the  ground-breaking  for  the  Panama  Exposition  and  in  an  ever- 
generous  spirit  agreed  to  give  her  matchless  services  to  the  cause 
in  which  she  was  deeply  interested.  The  crowds  were  packed 
for  blocks  in  every  direction  and  suffrage  speakers  were  address- 
ing them  from  automobiles  when  Madame  Nordica  stood  tip  in 
masses  of  flowers  in  Union  Square  opposite  the  St  Francis  Hotel 
and  very  simply  made  her  plea  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
California  women.  Then  her  glorious  voice  rang  out  to  the  very 
edges  of  the  throng  in  the  stirring  notes  of  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner.  The  campaign  was  over. 


The  amendment  went  to  the  voters  Oct.  lo,  1911.  It  was 
most  important  to  watch  the  vote  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland, 
as  their  expected  adverse  vote  would  liave  to  be  counteracted  by 
the  rest  of  the  State  if  the  suffrage  amendment  carried.  Oak- 
land was  put  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Coolidge,  who  had  a  corps  of 
efficient  helpers  in  the  members  of  the  Amendment  League,  com- 
posed of  old  residents  of  Oakland,  who  had  been  engaged  for 
many  years  in  church,  temperance  and  other  social  work,  among 
them  Mrs,  Sarah  C.  Borland,  Mrs.  Agnes  Ray,  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Dennison,  Mrs.  Emma  Shirtzer,  Mrs.  Jean  Kellogg^  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Murray  and  Mrs.  F.  Harlan.  Of  these  les^e  members  240 
stood  at  the  polls  twelve  hours,  not  half  enough  of  them  but  they 
were  treated  with  the  greatest  respect  and  undoubtedly  they  helped 
reduce  the  adverse  majority.  This  work  was  paralleled  in 
Berkeley,  Alameda  and  other  places  around  the  bay. 

Four  weeks  before  election  two  representatives  of  each  of  the 
nine  suffrage  associations  of  San  Francisco  met  and  placed  in 
the  capable  hands  of  Miss  Laughlin  the  difficult  ta^k  of  looking 
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after  the  election  in  that  city  and  tins  committee  of  eighteen 
acted  as  an  executive  !>r>,ird  for  carrying  out  her  plans.  Her 
management  received  the  hi^^diest  commendation  from  political 
leaders.  Dr.  Mary  Sperry  and  Misses  Miriam  and  Julie  Michel- 
son  were  a  permanent  office  force  and  Miss  Schlingheyde,  Mrs. 
Chapin  and  Miss  SttUivan  carried  much  of  the  work.  The 
Woman  Su£fra|ge  Party  gave  the  use  of  its  headquarters  in  the 
Lick  building.  The  State  association  and  the  clubs  of  San 
Francisco  contributed  about  $1,500.  A  captain  was  appointed  for 
each  district  who  selected  her  precinct  captains  and  was  supplied 
with  an  automobile.  Connection  was  established  with  the  chair- 
men throughout  the  counties  and  all  were  charged  to  "watch  the 
count.  "  On  election  day  and  the  next  day  $94  were  spent  for 
telegrams.  To  nearhy  places  experienced  workers  were  rushed 
when  the  word  came  of  dishonest  election  officials.  There  were 
1,066  volunteer  workers  in  San  Francisco,  118  of  them  men. 
On  election  day  hundreds  reported  for  duty  t)etore  6  o'clock  and 
after  standnig  at  the  polls  twelve  hours  many  went  into  the  booths 
and  kept  tally  of  the  count  until  midnight.  In  Oakland  Pinkerton 
men  were  hired  to  watch  it  and  in  San  Francisco  the  vault  where 
the  ballots  were  deposited  was  watched  for  two  days  and  nights. 

The  vote  in  San  Francisco  was  21,912  aye8»  55,471  noes,  an 
adverse  majority  of  13,559,  and  even  the  imperfect  watching 
of  the  women  detected  a  fraudulent  count  of  3,000.  In  Oakland 
there  were  6,075  ayes,  7,818  noes,  an  adverse  majority  of  1,743. 
Berkeley  alone  of  the  places  around  the  bay  came  in  victorious 
with  2,417  ayes,  1,761  noes,  a  favorable  majority  of  656.  Los 
Angeles,  which  in  1896  had  given  a  majority  of  about  4,600  in 
favor,  returned  15,708  ayes,  13,921  noes,  a  majority  of  only 
1,787.  On  election  night  and  for  two  days  following  the  suf- 
fragists judged  from  the  vote  in  the  cities  that  they  were  de- 
feated but  the  favoral)le  returns  from  the  villages,  the  country 
districts  and  the  ranches  came  slowly  in  and  w^hen  the  count  was 
finally  completed  it  was  found  tliat  out  of  a  total  of  246,487 
votes  the  suffrage  amendment  had  been  carried  by  3,587,  an 
average  majority  of  one  in  every  voting  precinct  in  the  State.^ 

*  The  conisideration  of  f^rrrrtary  of  State  Frank  Jordan  wa«  appreciated  in  pladag 
tbe  amendiaeot  on  the  b«llot  with  aa  cxpUnatoiY  footnote  that  would  prevent  anjr  one 
IfMi  aoi  fWOgBlring  It.   The  Hetuf  «ai  pvtfr  due  to  tUa  ■dvuntage. 
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With  the  winnitig  of  this  old,  wealthy  and  influential  State 
the  entire  movement  for  woman  suffrage  passed  the  crisis  and  vic- 
tory in  the  remaining  western  States  was  sure  to  be  a  matter  of  a 
comparatively  short  time.  As  soon  as  the  result  was  certain  Mrs. 

Watson,  the  State  president;  Mrs.  Sperry  and  Miss  Whitney, 
representing  Northern,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Braly,  Mrs.  Ringrose 
and  Mrs.  French,  Southern  California,  went  to  Louisville,  Ky., 
to  carry  the  report  to  the  convention  01  the  National  Associa- 
tion, of  which  this  State  had  forty-five  life  members,  more  than 
any  other  except  New  York. 

No  State  convention  had  been  held  in  1911  but  one  was  called 
to  meet  in  San  Francisco  in  January,  191 2,  and  it  was  decided 
to  maintain  the  State  association  to  assist  the  work  in  neighbor- 
ing States.  Mrs.  William  Keith  was  made  president  and  the 
officers  and  executive  committee  held  all  day  monthly  meetings 
in  her  home  for  several  years.  After  the  National  LtAgmt  of 
Women  Voters  was  fonned  in  191 9^  when  Congress  was  about 
to  submit  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment,  a  meetmg  was  held 
on  Feb.  12,  1920,  and  a  California  branch  was  formed  with 
Mrs.  Robert  J.  Burdette  as  chairman. 

The  demand  of  the  newly  enfranchised  women  for  guidance 
and  knowledge  was  met  at  once  by  the  College  League,  which 
reorganized  in  November,  191 1,  and  became  the  California  Civic 
League  for  social  service,  education  for  citizenship  and  the  pro- 
motion of  just  legislation.  The  excellent  work  of  Miss  Charlotte 
Anita  Whitney  was  recognized  by  continuing  her  as  president 
of  the  new  league  from  191 1  to  1914.  It  is  composed  of  about 
twenty-five  centers  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  Northern  California, 
with  a  membersiiip  of  nearly  4,000  and  many  centers  wield  a 
strong  influence  in  municipal  affairs. 

The  Women's  Legislative  Council  of  California  was  organized 
in  December,  1 91 2,  the  outgrowth  of  the  Legislative  Committee 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs.  This  council,  which 
is  non-sectarian,  non-partisan  and  non-political,  is  in  reality  a 
Ositral  Committee  of  State,  county  and  some  local  oiganizations 
— about  sixty  in  all — ^representing  a  membership  of  over  100,000 
women.  Its  purpose  is  to  coordinate  the  efforts  and  concentrate 
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the  influenoe  of  women's  organizations  behind  a  legislative  pro- 
gram, especially  for  the  benefit  of  women  and  children.  A  list 
of  at  least  thirty  excellent  laws  since  the  enfranchisement  of 
women  have  been  either  directly  sponsored  by  this  council  or 
greatly  aided  by  the  efforts  of  women.^ 

Space  can  not  be  g^ven  for  local  societies  but  the  suffrage 
history  of  California  seems  to  require  the  mention  of  one — the 
Susan  B.  Anthony  Club.  It  was  formed  in  the  hour  of  defeat: 
in  1896  in  honor  of  the  great  pioneer,  who  had  worked  with  the 
Cahfornia  women  through  all  that  long  campaign,  and  in  order 
to  hold  together  some  of  those  who  had  shared  in  the  toil  and 
the  disappointment.  The  club  was  formed  in  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Mary  S.  Spcrry  in  San  Francisco  and  she  was  its  president  many 
years.  Other  presidents  were  Mrs.  Sargent,  wife  of  U.  S. 
Senator  Sargent,  who  in  1878  first  introduced  the  Federal  Suf- 
frage Amendment;  Mrs.  Swift,  wife  of  John  F.  Swift,  Minister 
to  Japan;  Mrs.  William  Keith,  wife  of  the  distinguished  artist; 
Mrs.  Isabel  A.  Baldwin  and  Mrs.  Nellie  Holbrook  Blinn,  aU 
officers  of  the  State  Suffrage  Association  also  at  different  times. 
Dr.  Alida  C.  Avery  was  its  treasurer  and  Mrs.  Sarah  G.  Pringle 
its  press  representative  for  a  number  of  years.  Its  membership 
comprised  many  influential  women,  it  held  regular  meetings  and 
was  a  liberal  contributor  to  suffrage  work  in  California  and  other 
States.  In  191 1,  when  all  the  suffrage  clubs  were  disbanding,  this 
one  remained  in  existence  and  continued  to  hold  social  meetings 
for  many  years. 

In  1916-17  the  Committee  of  Political  Science  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Oubs,  Mrs.  Seward  A.  Simons,  presi- 
dent, made  a  Survey  of  the  results  of  five  years  of  woman  suf- 
frage in  Caliiornia,  which  was  widely  circulated.  It  vvas  a  niu:.i 
valuable  resume  of  the  registration  and  the  vote  of  women,  the 
legislation  they  had  obtained,  the  offices  they  had  held,  their 
service  on  juries,  their  political  work  and  the  effect  of  the  suf- 
frage on  women  and  on  public  life.  A  very  complete  report  was 
made  also  by  Mrs.  CooUdge,  president  of  the  Civic  League. 

*Tbe  very  complete  r^sain^  of  the  activities  of  tbrse  organizationi  made  hf  HIm 
MatlkB  JL  UtfB^  CavDeil  Saentaiy,  had  to  be  much  coodcaacd  lor  lack  of  •goec. 
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Legislative  and  Convention  Action.  1901.  A  bill  for 
School  suffrage  was  defeated. 

1905.  A  resolution  to  submit  a  constitutional  amendment  was 
defeated  in  both  Houses  by  large  majorities.  A  bill  legalizing 
prise  fighting  was  passed  the  same  day. 

1906.  A  Suffrage  State  Central  Committee  of  twenty-one 
competent  workers  was  organized,  Mrs.  Lillian  Harris  Coffin, 
chairman,  Mrs.  Katharine  Reed  Balentine,  secretary,  and  it  con- 
tinued its  activities  in  behalf  of  an  amendment  to  the  State  con- 
stitution for  the  next  five  years.  The  plan  was  to  secure  its 
endorsement  by  all  conventions  and  organizations  and  have  it  in- 
corporated in  the  platforms  of  the  pohtical  parties  and  the  Central 
Committee  was  divided  into  sub-committees  with  representatives 
in  every  part  of  the  State.  The  Executive  of  this  Central  Com- 
mittee. Mrs.  Mary  S.  Sperry,  Mrs.  Neihe  Holbrook  Blinn,  Mrs. 
Helen  Mor>rp  and  Mrs.  Coffin,  were  the  delegates  to  the  State 
Republican  convention  in  Santa  Cruz  in  1906,  which  was  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  the  "machine."  It  was  at  this  con- 
vention that  the  "insurgent*'  sentiment  began  to  crystallize  into 
the  "progressive"  movement.  Woman  suffrage  was  not  put  in 
the  platform.  James  G.  Gillette,  nominated  for  Governor,  ap- 
proached the  women  and  pledged  himself,  if  elected,  to  do  all  he 
could  to  carry  through  the  amendment.  letter,  at  Sacramento, 
the  Democratic  convention,  under  the  leadership  of  Thomas  E. 
Hayden,  Albert  Johnson,  Max  Popper  and  John  Sweeny,  in- 
corporated the  amendment  in  the  platform.  It  was  placed  in  the 
platform  of  the  Labor  party.  Miss  Maud  Younger  and  Mrs. 
Francis  S.  Gibson  assisting  the  Legislative  Committee. 

1907.  The  Legislature  of  this  year  was  the  last  under  the 
complete  don^malion  of  the  corrupt  pohtical  forces.  The  graft 
prosecution  in  San  Francisco  was  in  full  swing,  the  result  of 
which  was  an  awakened  public  conscience.  Every  legislator  had 
been  interviewed  and  the  San  Francisco  delegation  was  pledged 
in  favor  of  the  suffrage  amendment.  It  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Leroy  Wright  of  San  Diego  and  in  the  House  of  Grove 
L.  Johnson  of  Sacramento  the  first  week  of  the  session.  Mrs. 
Coffin,  Mrs.  Moore  and  Thomas  £.  Hayden,  an  attorney  retained 
by  the  State  association,  were  the  lobby  maintained  in  Sacra- 
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mento  durinLC  the  entire  session.  The  amendment  was  reported 
favorably  out  of  committee  in  both  Houses.  When  the  roll  was 
called  in  the  House  it  was  discovered  that  the  San  Francisco 
delegates  had  received  orders  and  the  entire  delegation  voted 
"no."  The  result  was  a  bare  majority  and  not  two-thirds.  On 
demand  of  the  suffrage  lobby  Mr.  Johnson  obtained  reconsidera- 
tion. When  the  vote  was  next  taken  it  showed  that  the  San  Fran- 

■ 

Cisco  delegation  had  been  again  instructed  and  voted  solid  for 
the  amendment,  giving  the  necessary  two-thirds,  54  to  16.  Thus 
was  this  city  able  to  control  eveiy  measure. 

Then  began  the  long  struggle  in  the  Senate.  President  pro 
tem.  Edward  I.  Wolf  of  San  Francisco  and  Senator  J.  B.  San- 
ford  of  Ukiah,  Republican  and  Democratic  senior  Senators,  were 
bitter  opponents  of  the  amendment  of  long  years'  standing.  After 
weeks  of  eftorl,  with  a  deadlock  of  constantly  changing  votes 
and  always  "one  more  to  ^^ct."  it  was  decided  to  appeal  to 
Governor  Gillette  to  redeem  his  pledge  of  help  and  Mrs.  Coffin 
and  Mr.  Hayden  called  upon  him  at  the  Capitol,  lie  received 
them  without  rising  or  inviting  them  to  be  seated  and  wholly 
repudiated  the  promises  he  had  made  to  the  women  at  the  Re- 
publican convention,  saying  he  was  only  fooling  I  The  amend- 
ment  went  down  to  defeat,  lacking  two  votes. 

1908.  The  Democratic  convention  in  Stockton  in  1908  again 
incorporated  the  amendment  in  the  platform.  The  Labor  conven- 
tion did  likewise,  Mrs.  Edith  DeLong  Jarmuth  rendering  valuable 
service  on  the  committee.  The  convention  of  the  Republican 
party,  the  dominant  one,  was  held  in  Oakland.  The  Suffrage 
State  Central  Committee  opened  headquarters  at  the  Hotel  Metro- 
pole  simultaneously  with  the  Republicans,  much  to  their  chagrin. 
Rooms  were  also  opened  in  tbe  Bacon  Block,  financed  by  the 
Oakland  Amendment  League,  who  were  coming  to  lobby.  Three 
hundred  uomcn  niarched  in  the  first  suffrage  parade  in  the 
State  behind  a  yellow  silk  suffrage  banner,  with  the  State  coat 
of  arms  richly  embroidered  on  it  by  Mrs.  i  lieodore  Pinther, 
who  carried  it  to  reserved  seats  in  the  front  of  the  gallery  of 
the  McDonuugh  Theater,  where  the  convcfitinn  was  held.  Mrs. 
Sperry,  Mrs.  Pease  of  Colorado  and  a  conunittee  of  eight  women 
representing  as  many  separate  interests  had  spoken  before  the 
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K evolutions  Committee  the  evening  before,  with  two  minutes 
aliotted  to  each.  Mrs.  Josephine  Manahan,  Miss  Young^er,  Mrs. 
LaKue,  Mrs.  Barron  and  Mrs.  O'Donnell  composed  the  labor 
committee.  Filling  the  galleries  and  boxes  the  suffragists  waited 
for  the  result.  In  lieu  of  a  suffrage  plank  the  Republican  chair- 
man stepped  forth  and  in  his  pleasantest  manner  thanked  the 
women  for  their  attendance,  assuring  them  that  by  their  grace 
and  beauty  they  had  contributed  materially  to  the  success  of  the 
conventioa  Mrs.  Pease,  who  was  seated  in  the  front  row,  rose 
and  answered  that  the  women  were  not  there  for  bouquets  but 
for  justice  and  declined  their  thanks. 

1909.  This  year  the  amendment  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  It  had  the  promise  of  support  from  individual  members 
but  the  party  leaders  had  declined  assbtance.  The  Progressives 
felt  topheavy  with  reforms  and  feared  to  be  overbalanced  if  it 
were  adopted  as  part  of  their  program.  1  hey  had  the  majority 
in  both  Houses  but  failing  to  secure  any  part  of  the  organiza- 
tion they  were  left  of?  of  all  important  committees  and  were  on 
the  outside.  Apartments  for  the  suffrage  lobby,  under  the  care 
of  Mrs.  E.  L.  Campbell,  were  opened  near  the  Capitol.  Delegates 
from  many  parts  of  the  State  were  constantly  arriving  to  relieve 
the  others,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  CofHn  and  Mrs.  Moore, 
who  were  in  constant  attendance  and  with  other  members  of 
the  committees  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lowe  Watson,  the  president, 
carried  the  burden  of  the  work.  Assemblyman  Johnson  again 
introduced  the  amendment.  A  ruling  was  made,  aimed  at  the 
women,  that  no  lobbyists  should  be  permitted  on  the  floor  of 
the  Assembly.  To  the  amazement  of  every  one  the  women  began 
to  secure  votes.  The  Judiciary  Committee  recommended  the 
amendment  and  it  came  up  as  a  special  order.  Speaker  Philip 
A.  Stanton  was  an  avowed  opponent,  as  was  Assemblyman  J.  P. 
Transue,  floor  leader,  both  of  Los  Angeles.  The  San  Francisco 
delegation,  under  the  direction  of  Assemblyman  J.  J.  McManus, 
lined  up  with  them.  The  debate  lasted  an  hour.  Assemblymen 
Otis,  Telfer,  Juilliard  and  Hinkel  were  among  those  speaking  for 
the  amendment.  The  atmosphere  seemed  favorable  but  at  12 
o'clock,  when  the  vote  should  have  been  taken,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  its  friends,  Mr.  Johnson  moved  for  a  recess  until  one 
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o'clock.  In  that  hour  every  possible  pressure  was  brought  to 
hear  against  the  amendment.  When  the  session  reconvened  the 
galleries  were  paeked  with  ppr<:ons  there  in  the  interest  of  the 
race-track  bill  and  the  suffrage  lobby  were  compelled  to  sit  on 
the  steps.  Without  preliminaries  the  amendment  went  down  to 
defeat,  Mr.  Johnson  refusing  to  ask  for  reconsideration. 

The  members  of  the  suffrage  lobby  toured  the  State,  telling 
the  story  of  the  legislative  defeat  and  showing  what  would  be 
the  benefits  of  a  direct  primary  law.  During  the  Chautauqua 
meeting  in  the  Yosemtte  in  July,  through  the  efforts  of  Assembly- 
man Drew  of  Fresno,  an  entire  day  and  evening  were  granted  for 
an  excellent  suffrage  program  of  a  strong  political  flavor  with 
Mrs.  Ray,  Mrs.  Coffin  and  Mrs.  Gamage  in  charge. 

1910.  The  reform  element  in  the  Legislature  did  succeed  in 
enacting  a  direct  primary  law,  which,  although  imperfect,  enabled 
the  voters  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  State  to  speak 
for  themselves.  Stimulated  and  encouraged  the  Republican  State 
convention  of  1910  met  in  San  Francisco  and  was  doniinated 
by  the  progressive  element.  The  good  goverimient  forces  had 
been  successful  in  Los  Angeles  and  had  unanimously  included 
the  suffrage  plank  in  their  county  platform,  J.  H.  Braly  assist- 
ing in  this  result.  Santa  Clara  county  under  the  leadership  of 
Charles  Blaney  had  done  likewise,  and  the  delegates  came  to  the 
State  convention  prepared  to  force  its  adoption.  It  needed  that 
solid  front  of  eighty>three  votes  from  south  of  the  Tehachapi 
and  the  militant  argument  of  the  sturdy  Santa  Clara  delegation 
to  bring  the  San  Francisco  leaders  into  line.  The  amendment 
plank  was  taken  up  by  the  Resolutions  Committee,  of  which 
Harris  Weinstock  was  chairman,  and  given  the  same  careful 
consideration  accorded  everv  father  proposed  plank.  The  women 
attended  the  convention  in  numbers  but  were  not  required  to  go 
before  this  committee,  which  adopted  it  unanimously.  It  was 
adopted  as  part  of  the  platform  by  the  convention  witii  three 
cheers.  Thus  it  became  a  man's  measure  and  the  policy  of  the 
Progressive  Republican  party.  To  the  regret  of  many  prominent 
supporters  of  the  amendment  in  the  Democratic  ranks  the  con- 
vention of  that  party  failed  to  endorse  it.  The  reason  was 
simple — the  "madisne"  forces  which  had  hitherto  dominated  the 
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Republican  conventions  now  concentrated  their  strength  on  the 

Democratic.  A  progressive  Legislature  was  nominated  and  a 
man  for  Governor  who  had  sufficient  courage  to  carry  out  a 
progressive  program — Hiram  W.  Johnson — the  women  con- 
tributing to  his  success  in  not  a  few  counties.  The  election  was 
a  Progressive  victory  and  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  State 
Central  CoTTimiitee  called  a  meeting  of  its  members  and  the 
members  elect  of  the  Legislature  for  1911  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
in  San  Francisco  and  appointed  committees  for  assisting  the 
legislators  in  carrying  out  the  promises  of  the  platform.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  leading  legislators  was  appointed  to  see  that  a 
woman  suffrage  amendment  to  the  constitution  was  submitted. 

191 1.   The  action  taken  in  191 1  has  been  described. 

In  1915  the  Legislature  by  unanimous  vote  of  both  Houses 
passed  resolutions  whidi  said  in  part: 

Resolved,  That  so  successful  has  been  the  operation  and  effect  of 
granting  political  rights  to  women  that  it  is  generally  conceded  that, 
were  the  question  to  be  again  voted  on  by  the  people  of  this  State,  it 
would  be  reendorsed  by  an  overwhelming  majority;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  Thnt  the  adoption  of  woman  suffrage  hv  r,-ih"fnrnm  is 
one  of  the  important  factors  contributing  to  the  marked  political, 
social  and  industrial  advancement  made  by  our  people  in  recent  years. 

In  1 91 7  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  when  the  Federal  Suffrage 

Amendment  was  hanging  in  the  balance  in  Congress,  a  petition 
from  the  State  l  ederation  of  Women's  Clubs  was  sent  to  the 
Legislature  through  Mrs.  Alfred  Bartlett  of  Los  Angeles  that  it 
would  memorialize  Congress  on  the  subject.  Without  a  dis- 
senting vote  the  following  passed  both  Houses  in  just  twelve 
minutes :  "Whereas,  the  women  of  the  United  States  are  being 
called  upon  to  share  the  burdens  and  sacrifices  of  the  present 
national  crisis  and  they  are  patriotically  responding  to  that  call, 
be  it  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  California  with  the  Assembly 
concurring  that  the  denial  of  the  right  of  women  to  vote  on  equal 
terms  with  men  is  an  injustice  and  we  do  urge  upon  Congress  the 
submission  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  for  their  ratification 
of  an  amendment  to  the  U.  S.  Constitution  granting  women 
the  right  to  vote." 

Ratification.    Governor  William  D.  Stephens  called  the 
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Legislattjre  to  meet  In  special  session  Nov.  I,  19 19,  Cor  the  one 
purpose  of  ratifying  the  Federal  Amendment,  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted June  4.  The  Women's  Legislative  Council  had  unani- 
mously urged  this  action  in  convention.  More  than  a  hundred 
memt^rs  of  the  various  suffrage  societies  went  to  Sacramento 
and  before  the  vote  was  taken  they  gave  a  hmcheon  for  the 
legislators,  which  was  attended  by  the  Governor,  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  State  officials.  The  speakers  were  the  Governor 
and  the  presidents  of  many  State  organizations  of  women.  The 
ratification  was  not  a  matter  of  controversy  and  the  vote  in  favor 
was  unanimous  in  the  Senate,  73  to  2  in  the  House — ^Robert 
Madison  of  Santa  Rosa  and  C.  W.  Greene  of  Paso  Robles. 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Cheney,  secretary  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, prepared  for  this  chapter  a  complete  list  of  the  offices 
filled  by  women  and  the  positions  held  by  women  in  the  uni- 
versities, which  the;  lack  of  sprire  compelled  to  be  omitted.  In 
1918  for  the  first  time  four  were  elected  to  the  Legislature  and 
received  important  committee  appointments  and  there  have  been 
a  few  other  women  legislators.  In  San  Francisco  a  Doctor  of 
Jurisprudence  of  the  University  of  California,  Mrs.  Annette 
Abbott  Adams,  was  the  first  in  the  country  to  hold  the  posidcMi 
of  U.  S.  District  Attorney.  In  1920  anotiber.  Miss  Frances  H. 
Wilson,  was  assistant  district  attorney.  On  the  teaching  force 
of  the  State  University  at  Berkeley  were  ninety-three  women 
in  December,  191 9,  including  Dr.  Jessica  Peixotto,  full  professor 
of  economics,  three  associate  and  seven  assistant  professors  and 
two  assistant  professors  in  the  medical  college.  At  Leland  Stan- 
ford Junior  University  are  one  woman  professor  emeritus 
(psychology) ;  two  associate  professors,  ei^ht  assistant  pro- 
fessors— over  40  women  on  the  teaching  force. 
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COLOSAbo.^ 

In  G>lorado  the  period  from  1900  to  1920  began  and  ended  / 
with  a  victory  for  equal  suffrage.  In  1901  the  woman  snffrage 
taw  of  1893  was  by  vote  of  the  people  made  a  part  of  the  State 

constitution.  In  1919  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  ratified 
the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment.  A  half-century  ago,  Jan.  4, 
1870,  Governor  Edward  M.  McCook  in  his  biennial  report  to 
the  Territorial  Le^slature  had  urged  it  to  be  a  leader  in  this 
"movement  of  proprressive  civilization,**  hut  it  was  twenty-three 
years  later  when  the  lone  example  of  the  sister  State,  Wyoming, 
was  followed  and  G>lorado  became  the  second  State  to  enfranchise 
woman. 

When  Colorado  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1876  a  strong 
effort  was  made  to  have  its  constitution  provide  for  equal  suffrage 
but  it  was  not  successful.  School  suffrage  was  given  and  pro- 
vision was  made  that  the  Legislature  might  at  any  time  submit 
a  measure  to  the  voters  for  the  complete  fratnchise,  which,  tf 
accepted  by  the  majority,  should  become  law.  This  was  done 
in  1877  and  defeated.  It  was  submitted  again  in  18Q3  and 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  6,347.  Women  were  thus  entitled  to 
vote  on  the  same  terms  as  men  but  it  was  by  law  and  not  hy 
constitutional  amendment.  Aliens  could  vote  on  six  months'  resi- 
dence and  on  their  "first  papers,"  without  completing:  their  citi/.en- 
ship.  Tn  1901  the  Legislature  sulmiittcd  the  following  amend- 
ment :  "Every  person  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  po<cr<^- 
ing  the  following  qualifications,  shall  be  entitled  tn  vote  at  all 
elections:  He  or  she  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  twelve  months  immediately 
preceding  the  election  at  which  he  or  she  offers  to  vote."   It  is 

'The  Hialonr  i*  inddMed  fur  this  clM|i4er  to  Katiieriiic  Tlfitmi  George  E.)  Hoe> 

mer,  president  of  the  State  Equal  Suffrafje  A's'nriatinn.  Mrs.  Hosmer  wishes  to  expri-^s 
her  obtifation  for  aanstance  in  securing  data  to  the  past  presidents  and  executive  officers 
«f  flMaMocMoik 
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worthy  o!  note  that  Casimero  Barela,  known  as  the  perpetual 
Senator  who  had  opposed  eqttal  suffrage  since  the  question  was 
first  raised  in  Territorial  days,  esteemed  it  a  privilege  to  introduce 
the  resolution  for  this  amendment.  The  vote  on  Nov.  4,  1901, 
stood,  ayes,  35,372;  noes,  20,087;  carried  by  a  majority  of 
15,285,  which  was  nearly  64  per  cent,  of  the  vote  cast.  After 
a  trial  of  eight  years  the  voters,  men  and  women,  thus  securely 
entrenched  woman  suffrage  in  the  State  coiLstitution. 

The  Equal  Suffrage  Association  has  continued  its  existence  in 
order  to  assist  the  women  in  other  States  to  <:et  the  franchise 
and  also  to  look  after  legislative  and  civic  affairs  at  home.  It 
has  not  held  annual  conventions  but  its  regular  monthly  meetings 
have  taken  place  for  years  at  the  Adams  Hotel  in  Denver  where 
they  could  be  attended  by  members  from  all  parts  of  the  State 
and  strangers  within  the  gates  from  this  or  other  countries.  The 
presidents  after  Mrs.  John  L.  Routt  retired  were,  Mrs.  {Catherine 
T.  Patterson,  Mrs.  Amy  K.  Cornwall,  Ftofessor  Theodosia  G. 
Ammons,  Mrs.  Minerva  C.  Welch,  Mrs.  Harriet  G.  R.  Wright 
(8  years),  Mrs.  Dora  Phelps  Buell,  Mrs.  Honora  McPhearson, 
Mrs.  Lucy  I.  Harrinp^ton,  Mrs.  Katherine  Tipton  Hosmer,  1918. 

Three  of  these  presidents  have  passed  over  the  range,  Mrs. 
Routt,  wife  of  the  fonner  Governor;  Mrs.  Patterson,  wife  of 
U.  S.  Senator  Thomas  M.  Patterson,  and  Professor  Ammons, 
who  estahlished  the  department  of  domestic  science  in  the  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  College.  Two  eminent  and  highly  valued 
suflFragists  who  have  passed  away  are  Mrs.  Sarah  Piatt  Decker 
and  the  Hon.  Isaac  N.  Stevens.  Mrs.  Decker,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  and  forceful  of  women,  was  president  of  the  State 
Board  of  Guu-ities  and  Correcti<His  and  vice-president  of  the 
first  State  Civil  Service  Commission  from  1909  until  her  death 
July  7,  1912,  in  California  during  the  biennial  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Oubs,  of  which  she  had  been  president. 
Mr.  Stevens,  editor  for  years  of  the  Colorado  Springs  GoMette 
and  later  of  the  Pueblo  Chieftain,  member  of  the  Legislature 
and  prominent  in  politics,  was  always  an  ardent  and  influential 
supporter  of  woman  suflfrage.  Among  the  pioneer  workers  who 
are  still  living  are  Mrs.  lone  T.  Hanna,  the  first  woman  elected 
niemijer  of  a  school  board  in  the  State;  Mrs.  Alma  V.  Lafferty 
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and  Mrs.  Harriet  G.  R.  Wright,  former  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature; Dr.  Mary  Barker-Bates,  Dr.  Minnie  C.  T.  Love,  Mrs. 
William  N.  Byers,  Mrs.  James  B.  Belford  and  Mrs.  Celia  Bald- 
win Whitehead.* 

The  State  Association  has  been  non-partisan  but  its  members 
personally  hnve  been  connected  v.'ith  the  varions  parties.  This 
does  not  mean  that  they  always  have  voted  a  straight  party 
ticket;  they  have  not,  neither  have  men,  and  scratched  tickets  are 
common.  Women  do  not  necessarily  "vote  just  as  their  hus- 
bands do"  but  many  a  pair  go  amicably  to  the  polls  and  with 
perfect  good  feeling  nullify  each  other's  vote.  It  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  during  all  the  years  no  bill  which  the  State  association 
actively  opposed  has  been  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  and 
every  bill  which  it  actively  supported  has  been  enacted  into  law. 
It  has  thus  conchisively  been  proved  that,  while  women  mtist 
band  themselves  together  for  bettering  the  condition  of  their  sex 
and  for  the  general  good  of  the  State,  yet  having  planned  to- 
gether they  must  work  out  their  problems  through  their  political 
parties.  The  association  has  consistently  opposed  the  so-called 
National  Woman's  Party  with  its  "militant  '  methods,  giving  wide 
publicity  to  resolutions  adopted  Oct.  2,  1917,  which  said:  "We 
denounce  the  methods  and  actions  of  the  women  'picketing'  the 
White  House  as  unpatriotic  and  not  in  accord  with  the  principles 
of  this  association;  we  declare  they  have  impugned  the  good  faith 
of  the  United  States  in  the  eyes  of  Russia  and  other  foreign 
nations  .  .  .  and  we  request  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  institute  an  investigation  of  the  association  supporting 
the  'pickets'  and  the  sources  of  its  money  supply.  .  .  /' 

Though  actively  engaged  with  serious  problems  of  State 
government,  of  dty  administration  and  of  home  economics,  the 
association  has  never  overlooked  the  fact  that  social  activities 

*  Amonff  AoM  wbo  worked  in  the  fint  decade  of  this  eentttrf  were;  Helen  C  Greiifelf. 
Marr  C.  C.  Bradford.  Ellis  Meredith.  Hatlie  E.  Westovcr.  Mrs.  J  )hti  F  Sliafroih,  MI.kuc 
J.  Reynold*.  Gail  Lavghlin,  Dn,  Ettaabeth  CaModr,  Jean  Gale,  Mary  Long,  Mary  £. 
Bt»e%  Mom  KIdd  Been  tad  Smli  Townacitd;  Liman  C  Kerne.  Martha  A.  Peue,  AHee 
Polk  Hill,  Mrs.  A.  C  Silk,  Mr*.  A.  L.  Cooper.  Be»sic  Let  Plkuc  TTrlm  Wixson,  Anna 
M.  Scott.  Carrie  Matahall,  Nora  B.  Wright,  Laura  Holtzscbneider,  Uattie  Howard.  RotetU 
Watt,  Sink  PwdMte,  Bdeft  BtSfevd,  Ibme  Johuon  Leirf«,  Eva  Slidlc,  Evaafdlae 
Beartz.  Louisa  M.  Tyler.  Mary  Mfclnlib  Hdca  Milter,  Loalte  Bluehifd,  Margard  Kent- 
ii^  LilUaa  Hartmaa  Johnaon. 
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are  essential  to  good  government  and  right  living  and  has  made 
its  social  affairs  a  noteworthy  feature  during  ilie  past  years. 

There  has  never  been  any  question  among  the  people  generally 
in  Colorado  as  to  the  benefit  of  woman  suffrage.  Sanitary  condi- 
tions are  improved,  beginning  at  everybody's  back  yard  and  ex- 
tending through  every  business  place  and  every  public  domain 
in  the  State.  Business  methods  are  different  Visiting  women 
say  they  can  tell  when  in  the  large  department  stores,  groceries, 
etc.,  that  the  women  are  voters.  Potitical  campaigns  are  very 
differently  conducted  since  women' have  a  part  in  them.  Election 
methods  have  changed  to  make  election  day  what  the  men  deem 
fitting  since  their  wives,  mothers  and  sisters  are  voters  and  the 
polling  places  are  unobjectionable.  Not  only  lias  it  been  conceded 
thai  the  commonwtaUh  has  been  blest  by  the  votes  of  the  women 
but  also  that  tlie  women  themselves  have  been  benehted ;  their 
lives  have  been  enriched  by  their  broadening  experiences ;  their 
larger  vision  has  made  possible  greater  culture;  their  wider  op- 
portunity for  doing  has  led  to  more  deeds  of  kindness;  their  inter- 
est in  State  government  and  civic  economics  has  improved  their 
ideas  of  home  government  and  domestic  economy;  their  assist- 
ance in  State  and  civic  "house-cleaning '  has  imbued  them  with 
a  Iiigher  sense  of  duty  to  society  and  their  own  homes. 

From  time  to  time  wholly  unwarranted  attacks  were  made  on 
the  effects  of  woman  suffrage  in  Colorado  in  order  to  prevent 
its  adoption  in  other  States.  During  1908-9  the  misrepresenta- 
tions became  so  vicious  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  as  the 
men  voters  largely  outnumbered  the  women  they  should  not  re- 
main silent  Through  the  efforts  of  Assistant  District  Attorney 
Omar  £.  Garwood  the  Equal  Suffrage  Aid  Association  of  men 
was  formed  with  former  Governor  Alva  Adams  president ;  Isaac 
N.  Stevens,  vice-president,  and  Mr.  Garwood  secretary.  Prom- 
inert  iiK  11  joined  it  and  iL  rendered  such  excellent  service  in  giving 
auihurilali ve  information  that  in  a  few  years  the  attacks  and 
misrepresentations  almost  wholly  ceased.  Mr.  Garwood  went 
on  to  New  York,  where  the  National  Men's  League  for  Woman 
Suttrage  was  organized  with  James  Lees  Laidlaw  of  New  York 
City  as  president  and  Mr.  Garwood  as  secretary.  He  aided  in 
forming  similar  leagues  in  other  States  and  for  several  yean 
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participated  actively  in  the  suffrage  campaigns  of  Kansas, 
Michigan,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota,  and 
lectured  as  far  south  as  Mississippi,  finding  much  interest  in 
Colorado's  experiment.  It  was  believed  that  the  men's  organiza- 
tions, actively  taking  the  stand  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women, 
contributed  substantially  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  movement 
In  191 5  and  following  years  an  obscure  lawyer  employed  by  cer- 
tain vested  interests  in  G>]orado  and  elsewhere  went  into  eastern 
States  where  suffrage  amendments  were  pending  and  scattered 
false  statements  about  the  situation  in  this  State.  The  news- 
papers of  the  East  were  flooded  with  denials  by  Colorado  men, 
women  and  organizations  and  when  they  published  these  he  filed 
suits  for  libel  but  never  allowed  one  of  them  to  come  to  trial. 

Again  and  again  the  Legislature  has  given  official  testimony 
in  favor  of  woman  suflfrage  when  it  would  be  helpful.  On  Jan. 
2,  1919,  when  the  U.  S.  Senate  was  about  to  vote  on  submitting 
the  Federal  Amendment,  Mrs.  Hosmer,  president  of  the  State 
Association  ;  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Scott,  first  vice-president,  and  Mrs. 
Sarah  K.  Walling,  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors,  went 
before  the  Legislature  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  asking  for 
a  memorial  to  the  Senate  urging  favorable  action.  In  less  than 
an  hour  the  rules  had  been  suspended  in  both  Houses  and  the 
following  resolution  passed  unanimously: 

Whereas,  Colorado  has  long  enjoyed  the  help  and  counsel  01  its 
women  in  all  political  matters  of  citizenship  and  by  these  years  of 
experience  demonstrated  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  equal 
suffrage;  and  whereas,  there  is  now  pending  in  the  Sctinte  of  the 
tTnited  States  a  constitutional  amendment  providing  for  national 
woman  suffrage ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  we  urge  the  United  States  Senate  to  take  up  and 
submit  this  amendment  at  the  earliest  possible  date  in  order  that  all 
the  women  of  the  nation  may  have  the  right  of  suffrage  and  the 
nation  may  have  the  benefit  of  their  citizenship. 

Both  Democratic  and  Republican  parties,  and  the  Populist  and 
Prc^fressive  parties  when  they  existed,  have  stood  for  equal  suf- 
frage and  unequivocally  endorsed  it  in  their  platforms.  The 

appointment  of  vice-chairwomen  of  the  political  State  Committees 
is  a  foregone  conclusion.  During  the  memorable  campaign  of 
1914,  Mrs.  Steele,  wife  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Robert  W. 
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Steele,  successfully  filled  this  place  in  the  Democratic  party  dur- 
ing a  time  fraught  with  rlifficulties,  as  the  then  C  ongressional 
Union  opened  headquarters  in  Denver  to  oppose  every  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Congress  under  the  excuse  of  holding 
the  party  in  federal  power  responsible.  The  injection  of  such 
a  movement  in  a  State  where  equal  suffrage  had  long  been  in 
force  and  the  women  had  allied  themselves  with  the  parties  of 
their  dunce,  created  among  them  a  keen  resentment  and  acrimoni- 
ous controversy.  The  Democratic  Senator,  Charles  S.  Thomas, 
and  Democratic  Representatives  who  had  always  been  friends 
of  woman  suffrage,  were  re-elected. 

Beginning  with  1908  the  following  women  were  sent  as  dele- 
gates or  alternates  to  the  presidential  nominating  conventions: 
Mary  C.  C,  Bradford,  Katherine  Cook,  Anna  H.  Pitzer,  Eugenia 
Kelley,  Nancy  Kirkland,  Helen  L.  Grenfell,  Alice  B.  Clark,  Mary 
Nichols  and  Anna  M.  Scott.  The  following  have  served  as 
presidential  electors:  Gertrude  A.  Lee,  Sarah  K.  Walling,  Adella 
Bailey,  Julie  Penrose,  Anna  Wolcott  Vaile. 

On  Jan.  I,  191 9,  one  of  the  most  important  receptions  in 
Denver  was  g^ven  by  the  State  Rqual  Suffrage  Association  to 
the  new  Governor,  Oliver  H.  Shoup  (Republican)  and  his 
wife,  and  the  retiring  Governor,  Julius  C.  Gunter  (Democrat) 
and  his  wife.  Both  were  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  asso- 
ciation. It  was  held  in  the  roof  ballroom  of  the  Adams  Hotel 
and  was  a  most  democratic  affair,  all  classes  being  represented, 
as  all  had  found  a  common  interest  in  public  welfare.  A  few 
months  later  the  association  gave  a  handsomely  appointed 
luncheon  at  the  Adams  with  Senator  Agnes  Riddle  as  guest  of 
honor.  Its  purpose  was  to  show  appreciation  of  her  heroic  stand 
for  women  when  she  voted  against  the  male  appointee  of  the 
Governor  of  her  own  party  to  take  the  place  of  a  woman  expert 
(a  member  of  the  other  party)  on  the  Board  of  Charities  and 
Correction. 

In  May,  1919.  when  it  was  known  that  the  Federal  Suffrage 
Amendment  was  certain  to  be  submitted  in  a  short  time,  the 
State  Association  requested  Governor  Shoup  to  be  in  readiness 
to  call  a  special  session  of  the  Lej^islaturc  so  quickly  that  Colorado 
might  be  the  first  State  to  ratify,   it  offered  to  supply  without 
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salary  or  compensation  of  any  kind  ail  necessary  clerks,  stenog- 
raphers, pages  and  sergeants-at-arms  in  order  that  the  State 
shotdd  be  put  to  no  expense  except  for  the  mileage  of  the  legis- 
lators, whose  salaries  are  paid  by  the  year.  When  the  amend- 
ment was  finally  submitted  on  June  4  the  newspapers,  which  had 
been  loyal  to  the  cause  all  these  years,  and  the  men  and  women 
whose  interest  and  support  had  never  flagged,  were  overjoyed 
with  thanksgiving  and  jubilation.  The  R<fcky  Mountain  Herald 
of  Denver  was  one  of  the  first  papers  to  support  the  Equal  Suf- 
frage Association  in  asking  for  an  immediate  ratification  by  a 
special  session  of  the  Legislature.  The  Governor  promised  to 
call  one  eventually  but  would  not  consent  to  do  it  at  once,  claim- 
ing that  legislators  from  the  farming  districts  asked  for  delay. 
Every  possible  influence  was  brought  to  bear  on  him  but  the 
situation  remained  unchanged.  "For  reasons"  the  party  in  power 
(Republican)  decreed  that,  while  of  course  tlie  special  session 
must  be  held,  this  could  not  be  done  until  fall  or  winter.  The 
members  of  the  association,  knowing  the  futility  of  further  effort, 
proceeded  to  arrange  for  a  public  jubilee. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Gty  Park  of  Denver  on  the 
night  of  June  25  in  connection  with  a  concert  by  the  city  band. 
Mrs.  Hosmer  presided  and  prayer  was  offered  by  Mrs.  Almira 
Frost  Hudson.  Jubihmt  speeches  were  made  by  Mrs.  Harring- 
ton, State  Senator  E.  V.  Dunkley  and  Captain  Morrison  Shaf  roth 
to  an  audience  of  about  1,500.  Governor  Shoup  was  out  of  the 
dty  but  sent  a  letter  to  be  read.  The  Mayor  was  represented 
by  Commissioner  J.  W.  Sharpley.  At  the  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tion hdd  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cotorado  Patriotic  League  at 
the  same  place,  the  president  of  the  State  suffrage  association 
was  one  of  the  speakers.  Her  subject  was  "Woman's  First 
Fourth  of  July''  and  so  this  celefiration  also  took  on  the  nature 
of  a  rejoicing  over  the  new  women  electorate  of  the  nation. 

Ratification.  The  Legislature  met  in  special  session  Dec. 
8,  1919,  and  a  resolution  for  ratification  was  introduced 
in  Senate  and  House,  in  the  latter  bearing  the  names  of 
the  two  women  Representatives,  Dr.  May  T.  Bigelow  and  Miss 
Mable  Ruth  Baker,  and  that  of  the  Senate  the  name  of  the  one 
woman  member.  Senator  Agnes  Riddle,  and  as  passed  it  bore 
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all  three  names.  It  requires  three  days  for  action  on  a  resolu- 
tion and  the  ratification  was  completed  on  the  12th,  both  Houses 
voting  unatumously  in  favor.  The  day  of  the  final  passage  was 
made  a  great  occasion  for  the  Equal  Suffrage  Association.  Legis- 
lators referred  to  it  in  their  speeches  and  Mrs.  Walling,  one  of  its 
board  of  directors,  was  escorted  to  a  seat  beside  Speaker  AUyn 
Cole.  Mrs.  Hosmer  was  out  of  the  city.  A  short  recess  was 
taken  that  the  first  vice-president,  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Scott,  might  be 
heard,  who  made  a  brief  but  eloquent  speech.  When  the  tune 
came  for  the  final  vote  Speaker  Cole  surrendered  his  place  to 
Representative  Bigelow,  so  that  a  woman  might  wield  the  gavel 
when  the  result  was  announced.*  The  bill  went  immediately  to 
the  Governur,  who  signed  il  011  the  15th.  Colorado  had  by  this 
ratification  placed  the  seal  of  her  approval  on  the  twenty-six 
years  of  woman  suffrage  in  the  State, 

Duriiit,^  the  war,  the  Woman's  State  Council  of  Defense  was  a 
most  efficient  organization,  Governor  Gunter  saying  that  he 
ascribed  its  remarkable  work  to  the  experience  which  the  women 
had  gained  by  their  quarter-of-a-century  of  active  citizenship. 
On  June  17,  1920,  the  State  Equal  Suffrage  Association  became 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
with  Mrs.  Scott  as  chairman.  A  number  of  prominent  eastern 
women  en  route  to  the  Democratic  national  convention  tn  San 
Francisco  stopped  at  Denver  and  were  guests  at  the  banquet  in 
celebration  of  the  new  league. 

The  legislative  council  of  the  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Qttbs  holds  weekly  meetings  during  the  sessions  of  the  Legisla- 
ture and  takes  up  bills  for  consideration,  particularly  those  rdat- 
ing  to  women  and  children,  education  and  public  health.  After 
discussion  and  study  these  bills  are  approved  or  nut  approved  and 
the  legislators,  the  club  women  and  the  general  public  are  in- 
formed as  to  their  action. 

There  is  no  law  prohibiting  women  from  fillini^  any  offices 
in  the  State  and  it  has  been  said  that  a  really  dctennined  effort 
could  place  a  woman  even  in  that  of  chief  executive.  The  office 

*Tlw  4Kr  Mure  m  Joiot  tcMloa  sf  the  tira  Hmm*  bad  bcea  keld  tlwl  thtf  adgbt 

listen  to  the  rciiding  of  a  poem  written  Ut  tkt  OCCHiOB  bf  OM  Of  UM  «ldMt  BCBbflra  of 
tJM  MMduioa,  Mr*.  Alice  Polk  UilL 
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of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  been  filled  by 
a  woman  since  1894  and  no  man  has  been  nominated  for  it 
Those  who  have  hdd  this  important  office  are  Antoinette  J. 
Peavey»  Grace  Espey  Patton,  Helen  L.  Grenfdl  (three  terms), 
Katharine  Craig,  Katharine  Cook,  Helen  M.  Wixson  (two 
terms),  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford  from  191 5  to  the  present  time. 
During  her  second  term  she  was  elected  president  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  Mrs.  WaHing  succeeded  Mrs,  Sarah 
Piatt  Decker  as  vice-president  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  served  six  years.  In  1913  Mrs,  Alice  Adams  Fulton  became 
secretary  and  chief  examiner  of  the  conimission.  Mrs.  Mary 
Wolfe  Dargin  was  appointed  register  of  the  U.  S.  Land  Office 
in  191 5  and  Miss  Qara  Ruth  Moaaer  to  the  office  of  Assistant 
Attorney  General  in  191 7.  There  have  been  women  clerks,  audi- 
tors, recorders  and  treasurers  in  seventy-five  cities  and  towns, 
including  Denver,  and  several  aldermen.  Mrs.  Lydia  Tague  was 
elected  judge  in  Eagle  county.  A  few  years  ago  600  women 
were  serving  on  school  boards. 

Prior  to  the  year  1900  nine  women  had  sat  in  the  House  of 
Representatives — three  in  eadi  Legislature  after  the  passage  of 
the  equal  suffrage  law,  and  there  have  been  nine  or  ten  since 
then,  a  number  of  them  re-elected.  In  191 3  Colorado's  first 
woman  Senator,  Mrs.  Helen  King  Robinson,  was  elected.  She 
was  the  second  in  the  equal  suffrage  States,  Mrs.  Martha  Hughes 
Cannno  of  Utah  the  first  In  19 17  Mrs.  Agnes  Riddle  was 
elected. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


CONNECTICUT/ 

In  1901  the  Connecticut  Woman  Suffrage  Association  had 
been  In  existence  for  thirty-two  years,  and,  except  for  the  first 
two  years,  Mrs.  Isabella  Beecher  Hooker,  who  had  led  the  move- 
ment for  its  organization,  had  been  its  president.  Closely  asso- 
dated  with  her  during  all  these  years  was  Miss  Frances  Ellen 
Burr,  who  was  recording  secretary  from  1869  to  1910.  Under 
her  leadership  and  with  the  aid  of  her  husband,  John  Hooker, 
an  eminent  lawyer,  legislation  had  been  secured  giving  mothers 
equal  guardianship  of  their  children  and  wives  full  control  of 
their  property  and  earnings.  The  only  concession  that  had  been 
made  to  the  steady  demand  of  the  women  for  suffrage  was  the 
grant  of  the  School  franchise  in  1893  and  eligibility  to  the  school 
boards.  Interest  in  woman  suffrage  was  at  a  low  ebb  when  the 
new  century  opened.  The  membership  of  the  association  had 
decreased  and  at  the  State  convention  in  Hartford  in  1901  the 
treasurer's  report  for  tlic  }ear  showed  an  expenditure  of  only 
$21.75.  The  report  of  the  president  and  secretary  said:  "The 
work  of  the  association  is  confined  to  the  annual  fall  convention 
and  the  legislative  hearing." 

A  conveiuii  11  ior  the  revision  of  the  State  constitution  was  to 
meet  in  Hartford  at  the  opening  of  1902,  whose  delegates  from 
the  towns  and  cities  were  chosen  in  the  fall  of  1901.  Little 
was  done  to  secure  (hedges  from  the  candidates  but  the  associa- 
tion obtained  the  concession  of  a  room  at  the  Capitol  for  its  use. 
The  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  sent  an 
organizer — Mrs.  Mary  Seymour  Howell  of  New  York — into  the 
State  and  paid  her  salary  for  four  weeks  and  she  spent  seven 
weeks  in  Hartford,  living  with  Mrs.  Hooker  and  giving  her  time 

*Tlie  History  is  indebted  for  this  chapter  to  Mrs.  Annie  G.  T'orritt,  jourtialiat,  author 
and  lecturer,  officially  connected  with  the  Connecticut  Woman  Sufftag*  Awodatioo  from 
1910  as  correqtonding,  recording  and  preaa  secretary. 
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to  the  coaveiition.  Mrs.  Hooker  prepared  a  Memorial  that  was 
presented  and  referred  to  a  committee,  which  refused  not  only 

to  grant  a  hearing  to  the  suffragists  but  even  to  receive  for  dis- 
tribution in  the  convention  the  copies  of  the  Memorial  which  had 
been  printed.  Giarles  Hopkins  Clark,  editor  of  the  Courant,  was 
chairman.  Two  suffrage  resolutions  were  presented  in  the  con- 
vention at  the  request  of  the  State  association,  by  Daniel  Daven- 
port of  Bridgeport  and  Colonel  Norris  Osborn  of  New  Haven, 
and  were  defeated  without  debate. 

In  1902  the  State  convention  wns  held  at  Collinsville,  in  spite 
of  some  unwillingness  of  local  suffragists  to  "shock  the  town"  by 
having  such  a  meeting  there.  By  this  time  Mrs.  Hooker,  though 
still  president,  had  largely  relinquished  the  work  to  Mrs.  Eliza- 
'beth  D.  Bacon,  the  faithful  vice-president.  A  general  feding  of 
.  discouragement  was  perceptible  in  the  reports  to  the  convention 
of  1903,  which  was  held  at  Mrs.  Hooker's  home  in  Hartford 
with  only  21  delegates  present;  also  to  the  convention  of  1904 
in  New  Haven.  Nevertheless  it  was  voted  to  ask  the  Legislature 
for  Municipal  suffrage  for  women. 

During  these  years  the  annual  expenditures  never  amounted 
to  $200.  In  1905  at  the  convention  in  Hartford  on  November 
I  the  treasurer  reported  that  $137  had  been  spent.  In  n)o6, 
when  the  convention  was  held  at  Meriden,  November  2,  the  dis- 
tnirsements  were  reported  as  $162.  There  were  only  nine  dele- 
gates and  Mrs.  Hooker,  who  had  not  attended  the  meetings  for 
two  years,  was  made  honorary  president,  and  Mrs.  Bacon  was 
elected  to  the  presidency.  Mrs.  Hooker  died  in  January,  1907, 
at  the  age  of  85,  thus  taking  from  the  movement  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  figures  of  the  early  period. 

The  convention  of  1907  was  held  in  Hartford  October  29, 
and  the  foOowing  year  it  met  in  New  Haven  on  October  i.  A 
slightly  increased  membership  was  reported  and  some  younger 
women  had  come  into  the  movement,  including  Mrs.  Jessie  Adler 
of  Hartford,  who  was  responsible  later  for  the  candidacy  of 
Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Hepburn.  The  expenditures  for  1908  were 
$265.  In  1909  the  convention  was  held  at  Meriden.  It  was 
reported  that  the  National  Association  had  sent  a  request  to 
G)nnecticut  for  a  petition  to  Congress  with  a  quota  of  at  least 
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30,000  signatures  but  that  the  number  collected  had  fallen  con- 
siderably short  of  5,000.  Miss  Caroline  Ruutz-Rees,  principal  of 
a  flourishing  girls'  school  in  Greenwich,  attended  as  a  dd^jile 
from  a  newly  f onned  Equal  Fiandiise  League  in  that  town  and 
several  young  and  enthusiastic  suffragists,  indudmg  Mrs.  Hep- 
bum,  who  had  lately  come  into  the  State,  were  in  attendance 
with  the  delegation  from  the  Equal  Rights  Ouh  of  Hartford.  * 

In  October  Mrs.  Emmeline  Pankhurst,  whose  ''militant''  move- 
ment in  England  was  attractmg  world-wide  attention,  spoke  in 
Hartford.  At  this  meeting  Mrs.  Hepburn  met  Miss  Emily  Pier- 
son  of  Cromwell,  a  teacher  in  the  Bristol  High  School,  Both 
received  an  inspiration  from  Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  they  be^n  a 
campai^  in  Hartford,  orgfanizing  public  meetings  for  which  they 
obtained  speakers  of  national  reputation.  To  support  this  work* 
the  Hartford  Political  Equality  League  (afterwards  the  Equal  . 
Franchise  Lea^nie)  was  formed  with  a  membership  at  first  of 
four,  all  of  whom  were  officers.  It  quickly  attracted  members 
and  got  into  touch  with  the  equally  vigorous  and  enthusiastic 
young  league  in  Greenwich. 

In  the  fall  of  1910  the  State  convention  was  held  at  Green- 
wich, with  a  kurge  delegation  from  these  leagues.  These  younger 
members  had  come  to  the  decision  that  if  any  active  work  was  to 
be  done  there  must  be  a  complete  change  in  the  management  of 
the  State  Woman  Suilrage  Association,  an  idea  that  was  warmly 
endorsed  by  some  of  the  older  leaders.  A  new  "slate"  of  officers 
was  presented  headed  by  Mrs.  Hepburn,  who  had  consented  to 
nomination  on  condition  that  the  Greenwich  and  the  Hartford 
leagues  should  each  pledge  $1,000  for  the  woric  of  the  coming 
year.  Miss  Burr  had  resigned  three  months  before  the  conven- 
tion the  secretaryship  which  she  had  held  over  forty  years.  The 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Rogers,  who  had  been  in  office  for 
sixteen  years,  was  re-elected  and  continued  to  serve  until  1913. 
'['hen  oil  her  refusal  to  accept  another  term  she  was  elected  auditor 
and  held  the  office  until  her  death  in  1918.  In  1912  ex-presidents 
were  put  on  the  executive  board  and  Mrs.  Bacon  regularly  at- 
tended the  meetings  and  aided  the  newer  workers  with  her  ex- 
perience and  advice  until  her  death  in  191 8.  The  income  for 
19x0  had  been  $400,  the  largest  ever  received. 
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The  convention  of  191  hdd  in  Brid^^oit,  showed  great 
advmoe  in  organization  and  general  activity.  Mias  Fierson  was 
elected  State  organizer  and  an  automobile  toor  of  one  of  the  eight 
cotmties  was  undertaken  in  August  under  her  spirited  leadership. 

Thirty-one  meetings  were  held  and  fourteen  new  leagues  were 
formed  and  affiliated  with  the  State  association.  I'he  income  was 
reported  at  the  convention  as  having  been  $3,966  and  the  enrolled 
membership  had  increased  to  over  5,000.  At  this  convention 
Mrs.  Hepl  urn  declined  re-election  on  account  of  family  duties 
and  Mrs,  William  T.  Hincks,  president  of  a  new  and  active 
league  at  Bridgeport,  was  chosen.  Mrs.  Hepburn  remained  a 
useful  member  of  the  board. 

In  191 2  the  annual  convention  was  held  at  New  Haven,  where 
after  much  difficulty  Miss  Pierson  had  organized  a  flourishing 
Equal  Franchise  League  with  Mrs.  Carlos  F.  Stoddard  president. 
A  Political  Equality  Guh  had  existed  here  from  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  century  but  its  membership  was  small  and  it  made  no 
appeal  to  a  large  number  of  women  who  were  ready  to  come  out 
for  suffrage.  It  seemed  better,  as  in  Hartford  in  1909,  to  form 
a  new  organization  with  younger  leaders. 

The  annual  convention  in  19 13  was  held  in  Hartford.  Mrs. 
Hi  neks  refused  re-election  and  Mrs.  Hepburn  was  again  chosen, 
with  Mrs.  M.  Toscan  Bennett  as  treasurer.  The  work  ac- 
complished during  the  year,  as  reported  at  the  convention,  had 
included  the  collection  of  iS.ockj  names  to  a  petition  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  full  suffrage  for  women,  while  camji  ligns  had  covered 
the  smaller  cities  and  towns  and  resulted  in  the  organization  oif 
ail  the  State  except  one  county. 

The  convention  of  1914  again  took  place  in  Hartford  and 
Mrs.  Hepburn,  with  practically  the  whole  board,  was  re-elected. 
The  work  of  the  year  included  a  "ward  campaign,"  in  which 
a  beginning  was  made  of  organizing  on  the  lines  of  a  political 
party,  automobile  campaigns  completing  the  organization  of  the 
whole  State;  the  first  suffrage  parade  took  place  in  Hartford  on 
May  2.  Political  work  had  resulted  in  obtaining  a  woman  suf- 
frage plank  in  the  Democratic  State  platform.  The  total  income 
for  the  year  was  $17,779. 

In  191 5  at  the  State  convention  in  Hartford  Mrs.  Hepburn  was 
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again  re-dected.  The  r^rts  included  accounts  of  the  activities 
of  the  sixty-nine  clubs  and  leagues  afliliated  with  the  State  asso- 
ciation.  In  the  Legislature  not  only  had  the  suffrage  measures 

been  turned  down  but  ahnost  ail  of  those  favored  by  the  women, 
owing  to  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  Republican  "machine,"  by 
which  it  had  long  been  dominated.  This  convention  declared  in 
favor  of  concentrating  on  State  work,  the  majority  opinion  being 
that  it  was  as  yet  of  no  use  to  work  for  the  Federal  Stiffra<:^e 
Amendment.  The  income  for  the  year  was  reported  as  $19,476; 
this  being  entirely  apart  from  the  money  received  and  spent  lo* 
tally  by  the  afliliated  leagues.  During  the  year  a  petition  to 
submit  a  State  amendment  with  over  43»ooo  names  of  men  and 
women  had  been  collected  and  presented  to  die  Legislature.* 

The  convention  of  1916  was  held  at  New  Haven  and  Mrs. 
Hepburn  was  re-elected.  The  reports  showed  that  the  year  then 
ended  had  been  the  most  active  in  the  history  of  the  association. 
In  the  winter  of  191 5-16  work  had  been  undertaken  in  the  coun- 
ties whose  Representatives  had  made  the  worst  showing  in  the 
preceding  Legislature.  Miss  Helen  Todd,  who  had  worked  in 
California  in  1911  when  its  victory  was  gained,  was  secured  as 
the  principal  speaker  for  a  campaign  organized  for  her  by  Miss 
Catharine  Flanagan  of  Hartford.  Other  or<^anizers  were  Miss 
Alice  Pierson  of  Cromwell,  Miss  Katherine  Mullen  of  New 
Haven  and  Miss  Daphne  Selden  of  Deep  River,  Miss  Emily  Pier- 
son  remaining  State  organizer  and  directing  the  work.  In  the 
spring  of  1916  Miss  Alice  Pierson  married  Ralph  Swetman  and 
during  the  summer  both  undertone  a  house  to  house  campaign, 
with  numerous  open  air  meetings  in  the  smaller  towns  of  Hart- 
ford county.  The  income  for  the  year  was  $27,442,  nearly  all 
of  which  was  expended.  The  membership  of  the  State  assoda- 

*  In  June.  1915,  •  branelt  of  the  Congnwioiud  Union  (later  the  National  Woman't 
Party),  was  organized  with  Mrc  William  D.  Aaeoagh  aa  cfaairmaii.  At  tliat  ttee  tin 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  was  giving  its  attention  almost  cxd  isivcly  to  ?t,^te  work 
and  tlie  new  organization  bcsan  by  aending  depntationa  to  each  of  the  Congressmen  and 
Senaton  to  atk  support  for  the  Federal  Snffrage  Amendment.  Meetings  and  a  preai 
service  to  promote  the  anicndmcnf  were  carried  on  until  ratlficaficn  v,  as  completed. 
Conneeticat  members  took  part  in  cvciy  national  demonstration  of  the  Union  and  eleven 
•itffered  terras  of  Irapriaonment.  Annaal  conventions  were  hM  each  year  and  in  tytS 
Mrs  TTi  mas  N.  n<i>hurn  was  elected  chn^rmnn.  Mrs.  Ascougli  havini?  reirnved  from 
the  State.  The  Union  raised  money  for  the  ratification  campaigns  in  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jenwr,  New  Mexico.  West  >Mnl«»  Ddaware  and  Tcnneaaee  and  sent  weiltcrt  to 
aasitt  them  and  also  to  s«ew*  »  incfal  stuslon  la  Vcnnont. 
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tion  by  careful  count  was  32,366  and  the  afRliated  leagues  and 
clubs  numbered  eighty-one.  During  the  year  a  bulletin  from 
headquarters  was  sent  twice  a  month  to  each  dues-paying  mem- 
ber. In  June  a  delegation  went  to  Chicago  and  marched  under 
the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Grace  Gallatin  Seton  in  the  great  parade 
of  the  National  Suffrage  Association  that  braved  the  rain  and 
wind  on  its  way  to  the  Coliseum,  where  the  cause  of  woman  suf- 
frage was  presented  to  the  Resolutions  Committee  of  the  Re- 
publican  National  Convention. 

The  State  convention  of  1917  was  held  in  Hartford  November 
7, 8,  and  the  reports  showed  that  attention  had  been  concentrated 
on  the  three  measures  before  the  Legislature — a  bill  for  Presi- 
dential and  Municipal  suffrage;  a  bill  for  Excise  suffrage  (a 
vote  in  local  option),  and  a  resolution  for  a  State  constitutional 
amendment  also  but  both  bills  were  defeated  in  House  and 
Senate.  The  amendment  resolution,  however,  secured  a  majority 
in  the  House  and  as  the  constitution  provides  that  the  House  alone 
siiall  consider  an  amendment  on  its  first  presentation,  this  victory 
insured  that  it  should  pass  to  tiie  next  Legislature  for  final  action. 
Through  the  whole  of  191 7  much  work  also  was  done  for  the 
Federal  Suffrage  Amendment,  deputations  being  sent  to  each  of 
the  U.  S.  Senators  and  Representatives  from  Connecticnt. 

The  suffragists  felt  the  urge  of  patriotism  and  Mrs.  Hepburn 
in  the  name  of  the  assodation  offered  its  services  to  Governor 
Marcus  A.  Holoomb.  The  offer  was  graciously  received  though 
not  definitely  accepted  but  requests  for  clerical  help  came  to  suf- 
frage headquarters.  In  response  some  540  hours  of  work  were 
given  by  volunteers.  A  Central  War  Work  Committee,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  association,  was  formed  in  April,  immediately 
after  the  declaration  of  war,  the  chairmanship  held  first  by  Miss 
Ruutz-Rees,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of 
the  association  from  1910.  When  she  was  made  chairman  of 
the  Woman's  Division  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense,  the 
chairmanship  was  taken  by  Miss  Katiiarine  Ludington  and  other 
leading  suffragists  gave  their  services.  The  War  Work  Com- 
mittee had  chiefly  to  do  with  food  conservation  and  $5>350  were 
collected  by  it  for  this  purpose. 

In  addition  to  the  money  contributed  by  suffragists  for  war 
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work,  the  inooRie  of  the  association  for  the  3fear  was  $29,933. 

At  this  convention  Mrs.  Hepburn,  who  had  been  strongly  stirred 
by  the  jailing  of  the  inemhers  of  the  National  Woman's  Party 
at  Washington,  announced  her  intention  of  working  with  that 
organization  and  Mrs.  Bennett  refused  re-election  for  the  same 
reason.  Miss  Ludington  was  elected  president,  with  Miss  Mabel 
C.  Washburn  as  treasurer.  Mrs.  Seton,  who  had  been  vice- 
{Mresident  since  1910,  retained  her  position  and  Miss  Ruutz-Rees 
remained.  Miss  Ltidington  had  shown  her  qualifications  for  the 
State  presidency,  first  as  president  of  the  Old  Lyme  Equal  Fran- 
chise League^  then  as  chairman  of  New  London  county  and 
during  191 7  by  her  organizing  and  executive  ability  as  chairman 
of  the  War  Work  Gnnmittee.  At  the  annual  convention  of 
19 1 8,  held  at  New  Haven,  she  was  re-elected.  The  year  had  been 
a  peculiarly  difficult  one  on  account  of  the  absorption  of  many 
women  in  war  work  but  the  income  was  $30,085,  of  which 
$1,879  heen  contributed  for  the  oversea  hospitals  of  the 
National  Suffrage  Association.  The  work  of  the  year  had  been 
directed  towards  (i)  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  and  the 
securing  of  a  favorable  Connecticut  delegation  to  Congress;  (2) 
influencing  the  two  major  parties  in  the  State  to  include  suffrage 
planks  in  their  platforms;  (3)  securing  the  election  of  members 
of  the  Legislature  who  would  be  favorable  to  ratification. 

At  the  jubilee  convention  of  1919,  held  at  Bridgeport  after  the 
Federal  Amendment  had  been  submitted  in  Jtme,  a  new  constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  which  provided  for  the  election  of  five  political 
leaders  in  addition  to  the  other  officers  and  an  organtxation  of 
the  State  by  counties  and  districts,  looking  towards  the  forming 
later  of  a  League  of  Women  Voters.  During  the  year  there 
had  been  a  financial  campaign,  which  was  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Nancy  Schoonmaker,  resulting  in  gifts  and 
pledges  amounting  to  $30,993,  of  which  $25,813  were  paid  at 
the  time  of  the  convention.  The  total  income  for  the  year  was 
$63,308.  Miss  Ludington  was  again  elected  and  most  of  the 
other  officers  remained  on  the  board.  After  thorough  discussion 
it  was  resolved  that  the  policy  of  the  association  for  1919-20 
should  be  to  oppose  especially  the  small  group  of  Republican 
politicians  who  had  blocked  and  were  persistently  blocking  the 
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progress  of  woman  suffrage.  This  resotution  pledged  the  asso^ 

ciation  to  a  fight  against  the  Republican  "machine,"  which  was 
made  with  intense  determination. 

Ratification.  The  final  struggle  came  in  1920  over  rati- 
fication of  the  Federal  Suffra^^e  Amendment.  Great  eilorts  had 
hrrn  made  to  obtain  a  maiority  favorable  to  it  in  the  Lepslatnre 
that  would  meet  in  tqiq  and  had  Conj^ress  submitted  it  in  time 
to  be  voted  on  at  the  regular  session  it  would  doubtless  have  been 
ratified,  as  both  parties  knew  it  was  inevitable.  It  was  not  passed 
by  Congress,  however,  until  June  4,  and  by  this  time  the  LegtS' 
lature  had  adjourned,  not  to  meet  again  for  two  years  unless 
called  in  special  session.  All  that  the  suffragists  were  able  to  do 
during  the  winter  of  1919  was  to  press  for  a  Presidential  suf> 
frage  bill  such  as  had  been  adopted  by  a  number  of  States.  In 
support  of  this  a  petition  signed  by  over  98,000  women — ^in- 
creased afterwards  to  102,000 — ^was  presented  to  the  Legislature 
when  the  bill  came  up  for  consideration.  Nevertheless,  through 
the  intense  hostility  of  the  Republican  "machine/*  the  bill  was 
defeated  by  a  sini^le  vote  in  the  Senate  after  having  received  a 
large  majority  in  the  House. 

When  Congress  finally  sent  the  amendment  to  the  Legisla- 
tures most  of  them  had  adjourned  and  would  not  meet  ac^ain 
until  1921.  If  women  were  to  vote  in  the  general  election  ot 
November,  1920,  ratification  would  have  to  be  by  special  sessions. 
The  suffragists  of  Connecticut  were  determined  that  it  should 
be  one  of  the  States  to  hold  an  extra  session.  Deputations  from 
the  State  Association  and  the  National  Woman's  Party  waited 
upon  Governor  Holcomb  in  the  summer  of  19x9  to  ask  that  he 
call  one  in  order  to  ratify  the  amendment.  He  refused  on  the 
ground  of  a  constitutional  limitation  of  the  Governor's  power. 
The  State  constitution  provides  that  the  Governor  may  convene 
the  General  Assembly  "on  special  emergencies"  and  he  held  that 
no  special  emergency  existed.  The  association  then  concentrated 
on  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee  and  the  other  leaders 
whom  they  considered  the  chief  opponents  of  suffrage.  A  petition 
signed  by  478  prominent  members  of  the  Republican  party  was 
presented  to  the  chairman  of  this  conmiittee  on  Feb.  tt,  1920, 
by  the  Men's  Ratification  Committee — a  committee  friendly  to 
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woman  suffrage  and  anxious  for  the  ending  of  the  long  struggle, 
which  had  been  formed  with  Colonel  Isaac  M.  Ulbnan  chairman. 
No  effect  was  produced  by  this  petition  nor  by  an  interview  with 
John  Henry  Roraback,  the  State  chairman,  by  Miss  Ludmgton, 
in  which  he  was  urged  to  put  Connecticut  among  the  36  States 
necessary  for  ratification,  in  order  that  the  women  might  be  able 
to  feci  that  suffrage  had  been  granted  them  by  their  own  State. 

By  March  35  Legislatures  had  ratified  and  only  a  group 
of  three  or  four  States  held  out  any  hope  of  the  36th  and  final 
ratification,  of  which  Connecticut  was  one.  Leading  Repub- 
licans in  and  out  of  Congress  tried  to  impress  upon  those  in 
Connecticut  that  this  was  no  longer  a  State  but  a  national  issue. 
At  their  State  convention  in  March  the  Resolutions  Committee 
gave  a  hearing  to  the  suffragists  and  reported  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  a  special  session,  which  was  passed  by  the  convention 
and  presented  to  the  Governor.  It  then  returned*  to  power  the 
very  men  who  would  prevent  it  The  Governor  remained  ob- 
durate. To  the  first  petition  he  had  replied  that  the  desire  of  a 
few  women  did  not  create  an  emergency.  Then  he  had  argued 
that  suffrage  was  not  an  issue  when  the  Legislature  was  elected 
and  therefore  the  legislators  were  not  authorized  by  the  voters 
to  act  upon  it.  A  little  later  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  per- 
sistent appeals  do  not  constitute  an  emergency.  Finally  on  April 
10,  in  reply  to  a  letter  fotii  Colonel  Ullman,  he  stated  that  he 
was  ready  to  receive  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  emergency. 
The  Connecticut  women  decided  to  give  him  the  proof  and  the 
National  Suffrage  Association  offered  its  cooperation  by  send- 
ing women  from  all  over  the  country  to  Connecticut  to  join  in 
a  great  protest  against  the  blocking  of  woman  suffrage  for  the 
whole  nation.  May  3-7,  1920,  was  declared  "emergency  week" 
and  a  Suffrage  Emergency  Corps  was  organized  of  46  eminent 
women  from  as  many  States.  They  assembled  in  New  York 
the  evening  of  Sunday,  May  2,  as  dinner  guests  of  Mrs.  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt,  the  national  president,  and  received  their  "march- 
ing orders  and  field  instructions"  from  her  and  Miss  Ludiiigton. 

The  Emergency  Corps  arrived  in  Hartford  Monday  morning 
and  were  guests  at  a  luncheon  given  in  their  honor  at  the  Golf 
Club,  whose  room3  were  crowded  with  men  and  women  (o  meet 
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these  doctors,  lawyers,  professors,  scientists,  officials,  business 
women,  presidents  of  organizations — a  remarkable  gathering. 
There  were  roll  call  and  speeches  and  then  they  separated  into 

four  groups  and  departed  by  motors  for  the  four  largest  cities, 
where  they  spoke  at  mass  meetings  in  the  evening.  A  carefully 
planned  tour  was  made  of  thirty-six  towns  with  a  total  of  forty- 
one  meetings,  at  which  they  were  iiitrodijced  and  assisted  by 
prominent  men.  Mrs.  Catt  spoke  to  a  large  audience  in  Woolsey 
Hall,  New  Haven,  with  Mayor  Fitzgerald  presiding.  The  object 
of  the  campaign  was  to  show  the  sentiment  in  the  State  for  a 
special  session  of  the  Legislature  and  a  resolution  calling  for  it 
was  enthusiastically  adopted  at  each  meeting. 

The  Governor  appointed  Friday  morning  at  1 1 :30  for  the 
interview  and  the  visitors  and  the  officers  and  staff  of  the  State 
Suffrage  Association  were  at  the  Capitol.  Every  possible  point 
bearing  on  the  case  was  brought  out  by  the  speakers  and  they 
pleaded  with  the  Governor  to  settle  this  question  of  ratification 
by  a  stroke  of  his  pen  for  the  women  of  the  whole  nation.  He 
said  he  would  reserve  his  decision  till  he  had  carefully  considered 
their  argunieiils,  and  they  went  out  to  report  to  ihc  n:iass  meeting 
in  progress  on  the  grounds  of  tlte  Capitol.  The  following  Tues- 
day he  made  public  his  answer,  which  was  that,  while  the  argu- 
ments proved  that  there  was  a  strong  desire  for  a  special  session, 
they  did  not  prove  the  existence  of  the  "special  emergency"  men- 
tioned in  the  constitution  and  he  felt  compelled  to  decline. 

A  petition  asking  for  a  special  session  was  then  sent  to  the 
Governor  signed  by  a  majority  of  both  parties  in  both  Houses 
of  the  Legislature,  which  had  not  the  slightest  effect.  The  State 
association  held  a  meeting  and  resolved  to  try  to  defeat  thase 
Republican  .candidates  who  were  opposed  to  ratification  and 
especially  the  little  group  who  composed  the  Republican  "ma- 
chine." Miss  Ludington  issued  a  manifesto  giving  in  detail 
their  action  which  had  determmed  this  policy  and  saying : 

Our  fight  now  is  "November,  1920."   One  of  the  most  important 

presidential  elections  in  years  is  to  be  held  then.  Women  are  just  33 
vitally  affected  by  it  and  as  deeply  interested  in  it  as  men.  Although 
35  out  oi  the  necessary  36  States  have  ratified,  no  women  can  vote 
in  this  election  under  the  Federal  Amendment  until  the  36th  State 
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lias  ratified.  It  is  curious  how  slow  the  public — women  as  well  as 
men — have  been  to  realize  this.  They  talk  of  our  being  "almost" 
voters.  They  do  not  seem  to  understand  that  although  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  etc.,  have  ratified  the  amendment, 
the  women  of  these  States  will  not  vote  until  the  36th  State  ratifies. 
Who  is  responsible  for  the  delay  which  may  keep  over  10,000,000 
women  from  the  vote  for  President  and  nboiit  20,000,000  from  the 
vote  for  members  of  Congress,  State  othcials,  etc.?  Both  political 
parlies  but  the  RepubUcan  in  greater  degree.  ...  It  lies  in  the  power 
of  this  party  to  speak  the  woM  that  will  fully  enfranchise  the  women 
of  this  country  and  where  there  is  power  there  is  responsibility. 

"But,"  the  Republicans  say,  "we  have  given  you  29  States.  Think 
of  that!  You  ought  to  be  grateful  to  us."  "Exactly,"  we  answer, 
"but  you  have  withheld  that  one  State  wliich  would  make  just  the 
ditlerence  between  our  voting  or  not  voting.  And  by  the  way  you 
didn't  'give'  us  those  29  States — we  had  to  work  pretty  hard  to  get 
some  of  them!"  An  emancipator  is  not  the  man  who  takes  the 
prisoner  all  the  way  to  the  door  and  lets  him  look  out  but  the  man 
who  actually  unlocks  the  door  and  lets  him  go  free.  Once  in  history 
the  Republican  party  played  the  part  of  a  genuine  emancipator.  Now 
it  looks  very  much  as  if  it  was  playing  petty  politics.  ...  At  the 
time  of  the  last  State  Republican  convention  the  Hartford  Courani 
obligingly  explained  that  the  suffrage  resolution  it  passed  was  a  pre- 
tense and  really  meant  nothing — a  statement,  it  is  only  fair  to  sny, 
re{)udiatcd  by  many  honorable  Republicans.  Now  it  is  Chairman 
Roraback,  who,  with  happy  unconsciousness  that  he  is  exhibiting  his 
party  in  a  "yellow*'  light,  tells  the  public  that  the  national  Repub* 
lican  platform  should  not  be  taken  seriously.  .  .  .  ''The  leaders  of 
tfie  party,"  he  says,  "put  in  the  suffrage  plank  to  please  women  in 
the  voting  States  but  they  meant  nothin^^  by  it  "  Are  the  men  who 
are  to  lead  a  great  party  as  double-fat cd  and  untrustworthy  as  Mr. 
Roraback  paints  them  ?  Were  they  iaugliing  in  tiicir  sleeves  as  they 
wrote  the  solemn  pledges  in  the  rest  of  the  national  platform  ?  We 
wonder  if  Connecticut  Republicans  will  let  Mr.  Rorabadc  smirch  the 
party  honor  unchallenged. 

The  course  for  the  State  Suffrage  Association  is  clear.  We  must 
play  our  part  in  this  sector  of  the  national  suffrage  struggle  and  we 
must  let  our  opponents  see  that  they  can  not  keep  American  citizens 
out  of  their  fundamental  rights  wim  impunity. 

A  committee  of  Republican  women  circulated  a  pledge  to  give 
no  money  or  work  for  the  Republican  party  as  long  as  women 
had  no  votes.  Three  influential  Republican  women  travelled  to 
Coltanbus»  O.,  to  put  before  the  Republican  National  Executive 
Committee  the  opinions  of  Republican  women  who  were  ques- 
tioning the  sincerity  of  the  party  in  regard  to  woman  suffrage. 
In  August  thirty  Connecticut  women^  headed  by  Miss  Luding^- 
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ton,  went  to  New  York  by  appointment  to  call  upon  Will  TIays, 
chairman  of  the  National  Republican  Committee,  and  ask  him 
what  the  party  was  doing  to  secure  ratification  in  Connecticut. 
He  received  them  in  the  national  headquarters  and  Miss  Lud- 
ington,  who  spoke  for  the  deputation,  reminded  him  that  his 
party  was  taking  the  credit  for  the  ratification  of  the  Federal 
Suffrage  Amendment  thus  far  but  not  bringing  any  effective 
pressure  on  the  Republican  Governors  of  Connecticut  and  Ver- 
mont, each  of  whom  could  insure  its  full  success,  and  said: 
''What  the  women  want  is  the  vote  in  November.  What  tiie 
parties  apparently  want  is  a  good  record  as  a  talldng  point  in 
the  coming  campaign.  What  to  the  women  Is  the  supremely 
important  thing  is  that  36th  State.  What  to  the  parties  seems 
to  be  most  important  is  to  exact  their  full  due  of  gratitude  from 
viTomen  who  have  not  as  yet  received  the  gift  that  was  prom^ 
ised.  ...  In  our  own  State,  where  the  Republican  party  is 
responsible,  the  women  are  actually  being  called  upon  to  aid  its 
campaign  while  it  is  repudiating  the  policy  and  promises  of  the 
national  party  in  regard  to  ratification." 

Ihe  speaker  then  quoted  the  resolution  adopted  l)y  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Committee  Dec.  to,  1919,  calling  for  special 
sessions  before  February  to  complete  ratification,  accompanied 
by  the  public  statement :  "The  party  managers  will  cooperate 
with  the  women  in  a  determined  effort  to  bring  about  the  calling 
of  special  sessions/'  She  quoted  the  resolution  passed  by  this 
committee  June  i,  1920:  "Such  Republican  States  as  have  not 
already  done  so  are  urged  to  take  such  action  by  their  Gov- 
ernors and  legislators  as  will  assure  the  ratification  at  the  earliest 
possible  time/'  She  then  gave  a  part  of  the  plank  in  the  national 
Republican  platform  adopted  two  months  ago :  "We  earnestly 
hope  that  Republican  Legislatures  which  have  not  yet  acted  will 
ratify  the  19th  Amendment  to  the  end  that  all  women  may  par- 
ticipate in  the  election  of  1920,"  and  said;  "W'c  have  had  no 
proof  as  yet  that  the  party  means  to  make  good  on  these  declared 
intentions — in  fact  many  things  seem  to  point  the  other  way; 
first,  the  Rei)iiblican  failure  to  ratify  in  Delaware;  second,  the 
weak  plank  in  the  RepubUcan  national  platform,  which  was  emas- 
culated at  the  request  of  the  Connecticut  delegates  until  it  was 
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an  affront  to  the  intelHg^ence  of  women  and  a  mockery  of  the 
Connecticut  and  Vermont  Legislatures ;  third,  the  present  situa- 
tion in  Connecticut. 

''From  the  time  when  suffrage  became  an  issue,"  Miss  Luding- 
ton  continued,  "it  has  had  the  opposition  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Republican  party  in  this  State.  Since  the  amendment  passed 
Congress  they  have  resisted  every  expression  of  public  opinion, 
every  plea  for  ratification  on  grounds  of  justice  and  fair  play. 
For  a  year  the  suffragists  have  tried  sincerely  and  patiently  to 
work  in  and  with  the  Republican  party  to  overcome  this  opposi- 
tion, and  have  been  cooperating  with  a  Republican  Men's  Rati- 
fication  Committee  formed  for  this  purpose,  but  we  are  appar- 
ently no  nearer  a  special  session  than  we  were  a  year  ago."  She 
then  concluded: 

During  all  this  time  we  have  had  no  evidence  that  the  National 
Republican  Committee  was  r^Uy  working  in  the  State.  We  have 
found  it  very  difficult  to  reach  you  personally  and  our  appeals  for 


Buckley,  secretary  to  the  Governor,  have  stated  that  he  has  never  been 
asked  by  you  to  call  a  session.  They  evidently  feel,  and  wish  the 
public  to  understand,  that  the  National  Republican  Committee  has 
given  them  a  free  hand  to  pursue  their  obstructionist  course.  And 
to  confirm  this  comes  President-elect  Harding's  refusal  to  attempt 
to  persuade  Governor  Holbomb. 

In  the  meantime,  we  women  are  being  told  that  the  Republican 
|»ar^  can  tiot  be  held  responsible,  because  the  Governor  stands  alone 
m  his  opposition!  We  submit  that  so  long  as  the  official  leaders  of 
the  party  in  the  State  are  in  entire  harmony  with  him  in  opposing 
US  and  the  national  party  keeps  hands  off»  tfa^  are  acconmlices  in  \& 
opposition  and  must  be  held  responsible  accoroingly.  And  we  further 
submit  that  if  a  national  party  is  to  come  before  the  voters  on  the 
basis  of  its  policies  and  promises,  then  it  must  be  held  responsible  for 
making  those  promises  good  through  its  State  branches.  ...  If  the 
Connecticut  RepiAfican  leates  can  play  a  free  hand  without  inter- 
ference from  the  national  party,  then  that  party  faces  the  alternative 
of  either  admitting  powerlessness  and  disintegration  or  of  being  an 
accomplice  in  the  State's  attitude  of  repudiation. 

Connecticut  women  will  remain  voteless  unless  their  State  or  Ver- 
mont or  a  southern  State  ratifies.  The  Republican  party  can  lielp  us 
in  two  ways — either  by  giving  a  solid  Re{MibIican  vote  in  Tennessee 
or  by  putting  forth  a  really  vigorous  effort  in  a  New  Enghmd  State. 

The  situation  in  Connecticut  remained  unchanged  but  about 
two  weeks  after  this  interview  the  Tennessee  Legislature  ratified 
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by  means  of  bolli  r\epiil)lican  and  Denitx:ratic  votes.  This  inade 
the  36th  State  and  Secretary  Colby  proclaimed  the  Federal  Suf- 
frage Amendment  a  part  of  the  National  Constitution.  The 
Democrats  were  claiming  the  credit  and  the  general  election  was 
only  two  months  away.  The  Republicans,  especially  those  in 
Connecticut,  keenly  felt  the  situation.  Governor  Holcomb  was 
obliged  to  call  a  special  session  to  enact  legislation  for  registering 
the  women.  The  Legislature  was  called  to  meet  September  14 
and  the  Governor  warned  it  that  it  must  restrict  itself  to  the 
business  outlined  in  the  call.  No  such  restriction  had  ever  before 
been  laid  upon  a  Connecticut  Legislature  and  the  Governor  him* 
self  two  3rears  before  had  urged  that  he  was  powerless  to  pre- 
vent it  from  enacting  any  bills  that  it  pleased  when  once  it  had 
been  called  in  special  session.  The  members  of  House  and  Sen- 
ate were  almost  unanimous  in  resenting  this  attempt  to  fetter 
their  action  and  plans  were  laid  to  ratify  the  Federal  Amendment. 

Before  Septenil  cr  14,  however,  developments  in  regard  to  the 
Tennessee  ratification  seemed  to  threaten  its  validity  and  Gov- 
ernor Holcomb  and  the  Republican  leaders  perceived  that  there 
was  an  emergency  which  called  for  ratification  by  Connecticut 
to  prevent  difficulty  in  the  coming  elections.  This  was  especially 
apparent  to  U.  S.  Senator  Frank  6.  Brandegee,  who  had  been 
an  uncompromising  opponent  of  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amend- 
ment and  voted  against  it  every  time  it  came  before  the  Senate. 
He  sent  an  urgent  letter  ta  Colonel  Ullman,  chairman  of  the 
Men's  Ratification  League,  in  which  he  said:  "In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  validity  of  the  ratification  of  the  amendment  by 
the  State  of  Tennessee  has  been  questioned  and  that  the  result 
of  the  entire  election  throughout  the  country  may  be  imperilled 
thereby,  and  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  amendment 
is  certain  to  be  ratified  by  more  than  the  required  number  of 
States  as  soon  ns  their  Legislatures  assemble  in  1921,  I  earnestly 
hope  that  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  will  ratify  it."  ^ 

As  soon  as  the  special  session  opened  Governor  Holcomb  went 
before  it  and  asked  it  to  adjourn  without  action,  as  he  intended 

*  Notv,  itiistandin;;  thi<;  Ic  tltr  the  State  Suffrage  Association  used  its  wliol^  ':trcngth 
against  Senator  Brandrgee's  election  on  November  s.  It  waa  estimated  that  90  per  cent, 
of  lU  vooMS  vvltd.  AltkMi^  dM  Ut  BtpvUcan  hnddidt  elected  Urn  be  reeeived 
ta^         nut       the  BcvdUieMi  cttdidMe  for  PnaMcat. 
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to  issue  another  call  for  it  to  meet  a  week  hence  to  ratify  the 
amendment  as  well  as  to  enact  the  necessary  legislation.  Both 
House  and  Senate  refused  to  acccede  to  his  request  but  by  unani- 
mous vote  in  the  Senate  and  by  a  vote  of  216  to  11  in  the  House, 
the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  was  ratified,  although  the 
Governor  had  not  submitted  the  certified  copy  to  them.^  After 
passing  a  number  of  other  bills,  all  of  which  were  outside  of 
the  limits  set  by  the  Governor,  the  Legislature  adjourned  to 
September  21,  when  the  second  session  had  been  called. 

When  the  Legislature  met  on  September  21  the  Governor  ap* 
peared  before  the  two  Houses  and  asked  them  to  ratify  the 
amendment  which  he  now  laid  before  them.  Many  of  the  mem- 
bers were  unwilling  to  do  this,  as  it  seemed  a  confession  tliat 
their  former  action  was  invalid.  \Viser  counsels  prevailed,  es- 
pecially as  Miss  Ludington  and  the  State  Board  strongly  urged 
them  not  to  allow  their  scruples  lu  stand  in  the  way  when  there 
might  be  a  possible  doubt  as  to  whctlier  the  first  ratification  was 
legal  The  amendment  was  again  rati&ed,  by  the  Senate  unani- 
mously, the  House  to  9.  Later  in  the  day  a  motion  was 
made  to  reconsider  and  confirm  the  action  of  the  first  session. 
This  was  done  to  satisfy  the  members  who  were  determined  that 
the  first  record  should  stand  as  authentic.  Thus  after  a  struggle 
lasting  over  fifteen  months,  the  Legislature  at  its  first  opportunity 
ratified  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment,  once,  twice  and  thrice, 
and  if  there  was  any  doubt  about  Tennessee  there  was  none  what- 
ever about  Connecticttt. 


The  long  fight  for  ratificaliuu  and  the  contest  against  Senator 
Brandegee  made  it  impossible  to  organize  a  League  of  Women 
Voters  in  1920.  On  November  8  and  9,  after  the  election  was 
over,  the  Connecticut  Woman  Suffrage  Association  held  its  last 
convention  in  Hartford.  It  voted  to  keep  the  organization  in 
existence  for  a  couple  of  months  until  a  league  could  be  formed 
and  then,  without  further  ceremony,  to  dissolve.  Preliminary 
organization  work  was  continued  and  on  Jan.  18,  1921,  at  a 

"A  owtfftd  eopsr  «f  1Mb  vote  was  iiiiiiiedlBtdjr  di«pal^c4  to  Waihlafftea  bgr  10m 

Flanagan,  one  of  the  Nation,,!  Woman's  Party  workers,  and  Secretary  of  State  Colby 
•occpted  it  u  ralid.  It  it  tberelore  oa  record  in  Waahington  that  Connecticut  ratified 
tht  Ftdcnl  Snffngt  AaMPdmcat  mt  Scptenber  14,  19M. 
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convention  in  New  Haven  the  League  of  Women  Voters  came 
into  existence  with  Miss  Mabel  C.  Washburn  chairman.^ 

Legislative  Action.  The  Connecticut  Legislature  has 
only  a  melancholy  record  of  defeats,  having  given  the  women 
nothing  except  a  vote  for  school  trustees  and  on  some  school 
questions  in  1893. 

1901.  A  hill  for  Municipal  suffrage  was  adversely  reported 
from  committee  and  defeated. 

1903.  The  same  hill  was  defeated  in  the  House  on  roll  call 
hy  105  noes,  40  ayes;  in  the  Senate  without  roll  call. 

1905.  The  same  measure  had  a  favorable  report  from  thei 
Joint  Woman  Suffrage  Committee  but  it  was  not  accepted  by 
House  or  Senate. 

1907.  In  addition  to  the  Municipal  suffrage  bill  the  associa- 
tion presented  one  for  Presidential  suffrage.  The  Senate  re- 
jected both  without  a  roll  call ;  House  vote  on  Municipal  suf- 
frage, noes,  86;  ayes,  56;  on  Presidential,  noes  93;  ayes,  55. 

1909.  For  the  usual  bill  the  Legislature  substituted  one  giv- 
ing women  a  vote  on  levying  a  tax  for  maintaining  a  public 
library,  which  passed  the  Senate  without  roll  call  and  the  House 
by  82  ayes,  50  noes.  It  never  was  put  into  operation. 

191 1.  The  two  usual  bills  received  tmanimous  favoraUe  re- 
ports from  committees.  The  Municipal  passed  the  Senate  but 
was  defeated  in  the  House,  both  without  roll  caU.  A  resohstion 
to  submit  an  amendment  was  defeated  in  the  House,  not  voted 
on  hi  the  Senate. 

1913.  State  constitutional  amendment  defeated  in  the  Senate 
by  20  noes,  9  ayes,  and  in  the  House  without  roll  call. 

1915.     The  above  action   was  repeated  except  that  both 
Houses  defeated  without  a  roll  call. 

*  The  officers  oi  the  State  Association  tm-.u  iv-J  lo  i'^io.  tji::>ide9  the  presidents,  not 
already  WmaHmuAt  vera  ai  foUowa:  Vice  presidents,  Nfrs  Annie  C.  S.  Fenncr,  1906- 
1910;  corresponding  and  recording  •ecretaries,  Mrs.  Ella  B.  Kendrick,  Mrs.  Marcia  Weat, 
Mrs.  Je&^ic  Adler,  Mrs.  Annie  G.  Porritt,  Misa  Mabel  C.  Washburn,  lira.  Frederick 
C.  Spencer,  Mrs.  Hiram  P.  Maxim,  Mrs.  Williaai  H.  Daadnff,  Mn.  Sanvd  T.  Davia. 
Jr..  Mrs.  S.  U.  Benton.  Mrs.  WtlUan  C  Clmiejr. 

Among  tboae  who  served  in  other  ofltdal  capacities  were  Mesdames  E.  J.  Warren, 
Cynthia  B.  Fuller,  Henrietta  J.  Pinches,  A.  Barton  Hepburn,  Julius  Maltby,  H,  H.  De- 
hm.  Carina  F.  Stoddard.  Henry  Townabcnd.  Jonathan  A.  lUwaon,  T.  S.  McDcrmou, 
RtMfa  Iffefatlre  Dadoofton;  Misaea  Eodljr  Wbitney.  Mary  A.  Goodman,  Ifary  BalUey. 
Francea  Gaborn. 

Tke  namea  of  the  many  women  who  gave  devoted  aervioe  to  this  cause  during  thia 
M«e  of  jwia  GMi  M«tr  b«  neofdod. 
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191 7.  Three  measures  were  introduced — a  bill  for  Presiden- 
tial and  Municipal  suffrage,  a  bill  giving  women  a  vote  in  local 
option  elections  and  the  amendment  resolution.  The  two  bills 
were  fought  with  great  determination.  The  first  was  defeated 
in  the  Senate  by  19  noes,  13  ayes;  in  the  House  by  149  noes,  85 
ayes.  The  Exdse  bill  was  tabled  in  the  Senate,  rejected  in  the 
House  by  139  noes,  69  ayes.  The  resolution  passed  the  House 
by  138  ayes,  96  noes  and  was  referred  to  the  next  Legislature 
for  final  action,  as  required  by  law. 

1919.  The  State  constitutional  amendment  came  auLoaiati- 
cally  before  the  Legislature  but  a  legal  opinion  given  by  former 
Ciovernor  Baldwin  held  that  it  would  sweep  away  the  literacy 
test  for  voters  and  the  sufTr.iL;^'  iiMders,  who  doubted  the  wisdom 
of  going  to  the  work  and  expense  of  a  referendum  campaign 
when  the  Federal  Amendment  was  so  near,  were  glad  to  liave 
so  good  a  reason  for  not  pressing  the  matter.  The  Presidential 
suffrage  bill  secured  a  majority  favorable  report  from  the  Joint 
Woman  Suffrage  Committee  and  it  passed  in  the  House  by  a 
majority  of  27.  In  the  Senate  the  .Republican  "machine"  was 
determined  to  defeat  it.  In  the  first  vote  there  was  a  majority 
of  two  against  it  but  on  reconsideration  there  was  only  one.  The 
**machine'*  only  defeated  it  by  winning  a  few  Democratic  votes. 
The  fight  over  this  measure  had  been  made  with  skin  and  courage 
by  the  women  aijjainst  the  most  determined  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Refjuhlican  "machine,"  which  since  1900  had  com- 
pletely controlled  both  Houses. 

The  (  h;iirnian  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee, 
John  Henry  Roraback,  and  Major  John  Buckley,  secretary  to 
the  Governor,  were  accounted  by  the  women  their  most  bitter 
enemies  and  Speaker  of  the  House  James  F.  Walsh  used  his 
large  powers  to  defeat  the  suffrage  !)ills.  Of  the  fifteen  im- 
portant House  committees  anti-suifragists  held  eleven  of  the 
chairmanships.  The  chairman  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Com- 
mittee, Admiral  William  S.  Cowles,  was  an  "anti"  but  in  spite 
of  his  influence  the  committee  report  was  favorable.  This  was 
due  to  the  progress  of  public  sentiment,  accelerated  by  the  work 
of  women  during  the  war  and  to  the  organization  for  suffrage 
which  had  been  going  forward.   Of  the  more  progressive  group 
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of  Republicans  in  the  Legislature  who  fought  for  suffrage  may 
be  mentioned  Lieutenant  Governor  Clifford  Wilson,  Senators 

John  B.  Dillon,  Charles  E.  Williamson,  William  H.  Heald,  Arthur 
E.  Bowers  and  Representative  Harry  R.  Sherwood.  Senator 
Charles  C.  Hemcnway,  Democratic  leader  and  editor  of  the 
Hartford  Times,  was  one  of  its  most  valuable  supporters. 

The  liquor  forces  always  employed  lobbyists  against  the  suf- 
frage bills  and  fought  the  movement  secretly  and  openly.  There 
were  a  number  of  prominent  women  opposed  but  they  were  not 
organized  until  aroused  by  the  activity  that  followed  the  ele!ct'k(iai 
of  Mrs.  Hepburn  as  president  in  1910.  The  State  Association 
Opposed  to  Woman  Suffrage  was  then  formed  with  Mrs.  Daniel 
Markham  as  president  and  she  held  the  office  until  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  put  an  end  to  her  organ- 
ization. It  held  occasional  meetings  with  speakers  from  outside 
the  State.  The  members  attended  legislative  hearings  and  at 
the  lar^^e  one  on  the  Ivlunicipal  and  Excise  bills  in  1917  they 
occupied  the  rij;ht  of  the  chamber  with  row  on  row  of  the  liquor 
men  back  of  them  wearing  the  red  rose  which  was  their  emblem. 

As  the  Democrats  constituted  a  minority  party  it  was  ahvays 
easier  to  secure  from  them  expressions  favorable  to  woman 
suffrage  and  in  19 16  and  191 8  such  planks  were  placed  in  their 
platform.  In  191 8  they  declared  for  the  Federal  Suffrage 
Amendment  and  a  majority  of  those  elected  pledged  themselves 
to  vote  for  ratification,  if  it  came  before  the  Legislature,  and 
did  vote  for  the  Presidential  suffrage  bill,  llie  women  went  to 
the  Republicans  conventions  each  year  to  ask  for  a  suffirage 
plank  but  were  steadily  unsuccessful.  In  1916  the  State  plat- 
form reaffirmed  the  national  one,  which  declared  in  favor  of 
woman  suffrage.  In  1918  the  Republican  platform  included  a 
plank  approving  the  principle  of  woman  suffrage  but  leaving  it 
to  the  States  for  action  and  not  to  a  Federal  Amendment 
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During  the  past  twenty  years  the  advocates  of  woman  suf- 
fra^^  have  continued  to  suffer  from  the  handicap  peculiar  to 
iware — no  referendum  to  the  voters  possible  on  constitutional 

amendments — and  therefore  it  never  has  had  the  advantage  of 
a  Stale-wide  educational  caiiipaign.  An  amendment  must  be 
passed  by  two-thirds  of  each  branch  of  the  Legislature  at  two 
successive  sessions  and  it  then  becomes  a  part  of  the  constitution. 
However,  the  State  Equal  Suffrage  A'^sociation  has  held  con- 
ventions every  year.  Many  distinguished  advocates  from  out- 
side the  State,  including  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Dr.  Anna 
Howard  Shaw,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  Miss  Mary  Garrett 
Hay,  Mrs.  Beatrice  Forbes  Robertson  Hale.  Mrs.  Maud  Wood 
Park,  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  and  Mrs.  Borden  Harriman, 
have  been  among  tlie  speakers.  Prominent  endorsers  of  woman 
suffrage  have  been  the  State  Grange,  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, Ministerial  Union,  Central  Labor  Union  and  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union.  The  last  is  the  only  leading 
woman's  organization  to  give  official  sanction. 

The  annual  State  convention  was  held  Nov.  6,  1901,  at  New- 
port, with  three  clubs — Wilmington,  Newport  and  New  Castle- 
under  the  presidency  of  Mrs.  Martha  S.  Cranston.  Dr.  Shaw, 
vice-president-at-lar^e  of  the  National  Association,  was  the 
speaker  and  the  presence  of  reporters  was  an  encouraging  feature. 

The  convention  of  Kp2  took  place  Noveml>er  8  in  Wilming- 
ton. Miss  Jane  Campbell,  president  of  the  large  Philadelphia 
county  society,  and  Henry  W.  Wilbur  of  the  Friends'  society, 
New  York,  were  the  speakers  from  outside  the  State.  During 
this  year  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  the  Wihnington  District  Epworth 

*Tht  History  U  indrlv  '  (  r  this  chaptrr  to  Mist  Mary  R.  de  Vou,  corre^tonding 
wtenUxT  of  iIm  Delaware  Equal  Saffiafc  AModation  fourteen  yearts  alto  tnaawer  and 
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League  passed  suffrage  resofutions.    The  Life  and  Work  of 

Susan  B.  Anthony  was  placed  in  travelling  libraries.  Women 
were  urged  to  pay  their  taxes  "under  protest."  The  Newport 
Club  petitioned  that  the  word  "male"  be  omitted  from  the  new 
town  charter  hut  v/ithout  success.  Governor  John  Hunn  in  his 
Message  to  the  Leg-islature  said:  "The  time  is  coming  when 
the  participation  of  women  in  all  our  civil  affairs  will  be  volun- 
tarily sought  as  an  infusion  of  indispensable  new  elements  into 
our  dtizenship." 

The  ronvention  of  1903  was  held  November  28  at  Newpom*** 
with  Miss  Harriet  May  Mills  of  New  York  as  the  chiet  sp^lmr. 
The  master  of  the  State  Grange  declared  his  belief  this  year  in 
the  equality  of  the  sexes  and  urged  that  some  provisions  be  made 
for  the  higher  education  of  Delaware  women.  The  convention 
of  1904  was  held  November  22  in  Wilmington  with  an  address 
by  Dr.  Shaw  and  $25  were  pledged  to  the  National  Association. 
In  1905  the  convention  was  held  November  4  in  New  Castle,  with 
Dr.  Shaw  the  speaker.  A  pledge  of  $25  was  again  made  to  the 
National  Association  and  Delaware's  quota  to  the  Oregon  cam- 
paign was  subscribed.  The  State  convention  took  place  at  New- 
port on  Nov.  6,  190(3.  This  year  the  G.  A.  R.  endorsed  both 
State  and  national  suffrage. 

The  convention  held  Oct.  2,  1907,  in  Wilmington,  arranged 
to  send  the  State  president  to  the  congressional  suffrage  hearing 
at  Washington.  The  outside  speaker  was  Mrs.  Susan  S.  Fessen- 
den  of  Massachusetts.  A  chairman  of  church  work  was  ap- 
pointed. Reports  showed  that  much  suffrage  sentiment  was  now 
manifested  in  the  State. 

The  convention  of  Nov.  12,  1908,  at  Newport,  was  addressed 
by  Mrs.  Rachel  Foster  Avery  and  Miss  Lucy  E.  Anthony,  the 
latter  describmg  the  great  suffrage  parade  in  London  in  which 
she  had  taken  part.  A  memorial  to  David  Ferris,  a  prominent 
friend  of  woman  suffrage,  was  read  by  Miss  Emma  Worrell. 
The  Higher  Kducation  of  the  Young  Women  of  Delaware  was 
discussed  by  Professor  H.  H.  Hayward,  dean  of  Agriculture  in 
Delaware  College. 

The  coTivention  of  Nov.  20,  TO09,  in  Wilmington,  was  ad- 
dressed by  Miss  Campbell  and  Miss  Mary  Winsor  of  Uaverford, 
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Penn.  Memorials  to  Hemy  B.  BladcweU  and  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  were  read  by  Mrs.  Gertrude  W.  Nidds.  The  national 

  ■ 

petition  work  for  a  Federal  Amendment  was  undertaken  in  Wil- 
mington with  Miss  Mary  R.  de  Vou  and  Mrs.  Don  P.  Jones  in 
charge;  in  the  rest  of  the  State  by  Mrs.  Cranston.  Legislators 
and  the  State  at  large  were  deluged  with  literatTire.  Miss  Perle 
Penfield,  a  national  organizer,  was  sent  for  one  week  by  courtesy 
of  Mrs.  Avery,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  association.  A 
hearing^  was  arranged  by  Professor  Hayward  before  a  Senate 
c^smnlMxee  in  the  interest  of  the  higher  education  of  women  in 
Defil^Waie,  without  result.^  A  telegram  and  a  letter  were  sent  by 
the  State  president  and  corresponding  secretary  to  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  asking  him  to  remember  woman  su£Frag)e  in 
his  message  to  Congress. 

The  annual  convention  held  Nov.  lo,  1910,  in  Wilmington, 
was  addressed  by  Miss  T.ida  Stokes  Adams  of  Philadelphia  and 
Frank  Stephens  of  the  Ardcn  Colony  near  by.  A  fine  tribute  to 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  who  had  recently  passed  away,  was 
given  by  Miss  Worrell.  The  Newport  and  other  clubs  sent  $30 
for  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  Memorial  Fund  and  a  contribution 
was  made  to  the  South  Dakota  campaign. 

In  March  the  society  of  Wilmington,  the  largest  branch,  began 
holding  monthly  meetings.  In  response  to  a  letter  from  the 
National  Association,  Miss  Mary  H.  Askew  Mather,  Miss  de 
Vou  and  Miss  Emma  Lore  were  appointed  to  investigate  the  laws 
of  Delaware  affecting  the  status  of  women  in  regard  to  thdr 
property  rights  and  the  guardianship  of  their  children.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  support  the  candidacy  of  Dr.  Josephine 
M.  R.  White  deLacour  for  membership  on  the  school  board  of 
Wilmington,  where  women  had  school  suffrage.  This  year 
woman  suffrage  in  Delaware  lost  another  friend  by  the  death  of 
former  Chief  Justice  Charles  B.  Lore,  who  framed  the  petition  to 
the  State  constitutional  convention  in  1897  and  who  stood  un- 
failingly for  the  equaHty  of  men  and  women  before  the  law.  The 
State  convention  met  Nov.  9,  191 1,  at  Newport. 

At  the  State  convention  held  Nov.  20,  1912,  in  Wilmington, 

■Tlie  Women's  College  aMiatett  with  Delaware  College  at  Newark,  the  5Utc  College 
wfU^  waa  opcsod  in  Scptmbtf*  191^. 
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addresses  were  made  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Taylor  Upton,  State  presi- 
dent of  Ohio,  and  Miss  Harriet  May  Mills  State  president  of 
New  York ;  and  on  the  subject  Why  Delaware  Needs  a  College 
for  Women  by  Mrs.  Emalea  P.  Warner  and  Dr.  Hayward. 
It  was  decided  to  have  a  bill  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  1913 
for  strikinc^  the  word  "male"  from  the  constitution  of  the  State. 
A  branch  club  had  been  formed  at  the  Arden  Single  Tax  Colony. 
The  State  association  had  held  22  meetings. 

On  Jan.  4,  1913,  a  delegation  from  the  Wilmington  club  was 
granted  a  hearing  before  the  Charter  Commission  and  asked  for 
a  clause  in  the  proposed  new  city  charter  giving  Mtmidpal  suf- 
frage to  women.  Nine  of  the  ten  commissioners  were  present 
and  arguments  were  presented  by  Miss  Worrell,  Mrs.  Margaret 
H.  Kent,  Mrs.  Cranston,  Arthur  R.  Spaid,  county  superintend- 
ent of  schools ;  George  B.  Miller,  president  of  the  board  of  edue 
cation :  Miss  Grace  B.  Toimsend  and  Miss  de  Vou.  This  was 
lelused  and  the  charter  was  defeated  by  an  overvvhelmini:;  ma- 
jority with  rut  suffrage  clause  to  handicap  it.  In  February  the 
club  held  a  large  public  meeting  at  the  New  Century  Club  with 
the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Edward  Reed,  former  president  of  Dick- 
inson College,  as  the  speaker.  The  cltib  organized  a  inunicipal 
section  to  study  the  work  of  tlie  city  boards  and  to  offer  assistance 
in  forwarding  civic  improvement,  \yh\ch  was  addressed  by  the 
Mayor  and  heads  of  departments.  The  State  association  was 
represented  in  the  great  suffrage  parade  in  York  Qty  on 
May  4  tyy  Mrs*  J.  R.  Milligan  and  Miss  Totmsend. 

At  the  State  convention  in  Wilmington  Nov.  6,  191 3,  fraternal 
delegates  were  present  from  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  Consumers'  League 
and  Juvenile  Court  Association.  Addresses  were  made  by  Irving 
Warner.  Mrs.  Mary  \\\irc  Dennett,  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  National  Association,  and  Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  of  the  Con- 
gressional Union.  The  music  was  generously  furnished  as  usual 
hy  the  treasurer,  Miss  Lore.  There  were  now  174  dues-paying 
members  and  560  registered  sympathizers;  12  executive  sessions 
had  been  held  and  35  meetings,  18  outdoors,  and  io»ooo  fliers 
and  leaflets  distributed.  On  February  18-20,  the  association  was 
sponsor  for  "General"  Rosalie  Jones  and  her  Pilgrim  Band  en 
route  from  New  York  to  Washington,  D.  C.  Mayor  Howell  of 
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Wilmington  welcomed  them  in  the  City  Hall  and  they  were 
guests  at  the  Garrick  Theater,  where  they  spoke  between  acts 
to  an  overcrowded  house.  The  State  association  was  well  rep- 
resented in  the  famous  parade  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Ikiardi 
3,  and  again  on  April  7  when  531  women  from  various  States 
marched  to  the  Capitol  bearing  special  messages  to  members  of 
Congress,  urging  their  support  of  the  Federal  Amendment.  A 
tent  was  established  at  the  State  Fair  in  September,  realizing  a 
long  cherished  desire  of  the  president,  with  Miss  Ella  W.  John- 
son in  charge.  The  two  organizations  joined  forces  and  opened 
headquarters  in  Wilmington,  from  which  petitions  to  Congress 
were  circulated  and  much  literature  sent  out. 

The  annual  convention  was  held  Oct.  30,  19T4,  at  Dover,  the 
State  capital  but  with  no  suffrage  club.  Secretary  o£  State  James 
H.  Hughes  welcomed  the  convention  for  vice-Mayor  McGee, 
who  refused  to  do  so.  The  speakers  were  Mrs.  Helen  Hoy 
Greeley  of  New  York,  Samuel  H.  Derby  of  Kent  county  and 
Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  HiUes,  Delaware  chairman  of  the  Con- 
gressional Union.  In  Wihnington  a  meeting  was  held  February 
15  in  honor  of  Miss  Anthony's  birthday,  with  Miss  Anna  Max- 
well Jones  of  New  York  as  the  speaker.  In  April  on  Arbor 
Day  a  "suffrage  oak"  was  planted,  Mayor  Howell  presiding.  In 
May  a  successful  parade,  the  first,  was  given  in  Wilmington 
with  Mrs.  Hilles  in  command.  In  September  both  political  State 
conventions  were  asked  to  endorse  woman  suffrage  but  refused. 
Two  rooms  were  furnished  by  and  named  in  honor  of  the  State 
association,  one  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  in  Claymont 
and  one  nt  the  College  for  Women  in  Xcwnrk  It  ac^ain  had  a 
tent  at  the  State  Fair;  prizes  were  given  in  the  schools  for  the 
best  essays  on  woman  suffrage;  Lucy  Stone's  birthday  was  hon- 
ored in  August  13;  members  were  enrolled  by  the  hundreds  and 
fifteen  executive  meetings  were  held.  The  City  Council's  invita- 
tion was  accepted  to  march  in  the  Old  Home  Week  parade. 

The  convention  for  191 5  took  place  on  November  11,  in  Wil- 
mington, with  speakers.  Dr.  Shaw,  Miss  Worrell  on  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton's  looth  Birthday;  Miss  Ethel  Smith  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  on  National  Work.  Mrs.  Cranston,  "the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  of  Delaware/'  the  association's  first  and  only  president 
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since  January,  1896,  retired  and  was  made  honorary  president. 
Mrs.   Mary  Clare  Brassington  was  elected  her  successor. 

This  year  connection  was  severed  with  the  Congressional  l^nion. 
which  unexpectedly  announced  its  purpose  of  forming  another 
State  society,  while  the  old  association  continued  its  afiiliation 
with  the  National  American.  Three  mass  meetin^^s  were  held 
with  ?kTiss  Janet  Richards,  Mrs.  Beatrice  P'orhcs  Robertson  Hale 
and  Mrs.  Bayard  Hilles  the  speakers.  The  association  was  rep- 
resented in  May  in  the  ftarade  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party  in 
Philadelphia,  tinder  the  auspices  of  the  National  Association. 

The  annual  convention  met  Nov.  10,  19 16,  in  Wilmington, 
with  Chas.  A.  Wagner,  State  Commissioner  of  Education; 
Chas.  W.  Bush  and  Dr.  Shaw  as  speakers.  Mrs.  Brassmgton  had 
been  appointed  to  take  part  in  the  suffrage  demonstrations  at 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  national  conventions  in  Chicago 
and  St.  Louts.  The  State  Central  Committees  were  again  peti« 
tioned  in  vain  for  an  endorsement  of  woman  suffrage. 

At  the  State  convention  held  in  Newport,  Nov.  22,  1917, 
a  $500  pledge  was  made  to  the  National  Association.  A  telegram 
of  congratulation  had  been  sent  to  Governor  John  G.  Tosvnsend, 
Jr.,  upon  the  declaration  for  woman  suffrage  in  his  inaugural 
address.  Miss  Lola  Trax,  a  national  organizer,  was  in  the  State 
five  \\  c  t  ks,  forming  reniers.  and  many  nieetitip's  were  held.  Fed- 
eral Amendment  Day  was  observed  by  tableaux  on  the  Court 
House  stq^  in  Wihjiington,  with  Mrs.  Florence  Updegraff,  na- 
tional organizer,  and  Miss  Ospina,  local  congressional  chairman, 
in  charge,  Mrs.  Brassington  presiding,  to  whom  a  farewell 
luncheon  was  given,  as  she  was  removing  from  the  State.  She 
was  succeeded  by  Miss  Agnes  Y.  Downey,  first  vice-president. 

The  annual  convention  in  Wilmington  Nov.  29,  1918, 
was  addressed  by  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  president  and  Mrs. 
Halsey  W.  Wilson,  recording  secretary  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation. Mrs.  Albert  Robin  was  elected  president.  In  May  a 
congressional  petition  campaign  was  launched  at  a  large  sub- 
scription luncheon  given  in  Hotel  DuPont,  Wilmington,  with 
Mrs.  Catt,  Mrs.  Frank  Vanderlip,  Mrs.  Maud  Wood  Park  and 
Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harrimnn  p^nests  of  honor  and  'Speakers.  Mrs. 
J.  Frank  Ball,  State  vice-president,  presided.   Miss  Mabel  Wil- 
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lard,  acting  for  the  National  A8Sodatioii»  conducted  the  petition 
"drive"  and  secured  175  volunteer  workm,  who  enrofled  11,118 
names  to  influence  the  votes  of  Delaware's  U.  S.  Senators  on 
the  Federal  Amendment    Mrs.  Robin  bdng  absent  from  the 

State,  Mrs.  Ball  became  acting  president.  A  conference  with 
U.  S.  Senator  Josiah  O.  Wolcott  was  held  at  her  home  in  June, 
a  large  number  of  prominent  persons  being  present,  at  which 
the  Senator  declared  himself  open  to  conviction.  Mrs.  Halscy 
Wilson  gave  a  week  in  Septeml)cr  to  work  in  the  State.  An 
active  educational  campaign  was  carried  on  until  the  November 
elections  and  suffrage  literature  was  distributed  at  the  polls. 

The  State  convention  took  place  in  November,  1919,  at  Dover, 
with  Mrs.  Raymond  Brown,  national  vice-president,  as  the  prin- 
cipal speaker.  A  memorial  address  for  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw 
was  presented  by  Mrs.  Cranston.  At  the  reception  given  in  the 
State  House  by  Governor  Townsend  and  Secretary  of  State 
Everett  C  Johnson  the  Governor  said  in  his  welcome :  "I  feel 
more  than  ever  since  the  war  that  women  should  have  the  ballot. 
I  will  be  glad  at  any  time  to  use  my  influence  toward  giving  those 
of  Delaware  the  right  of  suffrage."  A  luncheon  followed  at  the 
Hotel  Richardson,  attended  by  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State 
and  other  orficials.  All  of  the  legislators  were  invited.  The 
guests  were  weicomed  by  Mrs.  Roswell  P.  Hammond,  president 
of  the  Dover  society,  and  James  H.  Hughes.  Mrs.  Robin,  who 
presided,  spoke  of  ratification  as  the  one  goal  of  their  efforts  and 
Secretary  Johnson  endorsed  it.  The  Opera  House  was  crowded 
in  the  evening  to  hear  the  address  of  Mrs.  Brown. 

Reports  showed  that  in  January  the  National  Association  sent 
an  organizer,  Mrs.  Maria  McMa^on,  and  with  the  financial  as- 
sistance of  the  Wilmington  sodety  she  opened  headquarters  in 
Dover,  organized  a  number  of  towns  and  won  many  friends  for 
the  cause.  Later  Mrs.  Halsey  Wilson  gave  another  week  to 
the  State.  About  600  telegrams  were  sent  in  February  to  the 
Delaware  Senators  urpne  them  to  vote  for  the  submission  of 
the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  but  Senator  Wolcott  and  Sen- 
ator Willard  Saiilsbiir\'  both  voted  "no"  on  Febnmry  10,  when  tt 
went  to  defeat.  In  May  Mrs.  Robin  circularized  the  Delaware 
representatives  in  Congress  and  on  the  21st,  when  the  amend- 
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ment  was  passed  by  the  Lower  Hottse,  Caleb  R.  Layton,  Dela- 
ware's one  member,  voted  "aye."  In  the  Senate,  the  newly 
elected  Senator,  L.  Heisler  Ball,  was  paired  in  favor,  Senator 
Wolcott  again  voting  **no."   At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board 

a  resolution  was  passed  rejoicing  over  the  success  and  calling 
for  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  to  ratify  the  amendment. 
A  Ratification  Committee  was  appoiiUed  with  Mrs.  Robin  chair- 
man for  Wilmington  and  the  State:  Mrs.  Cranston  for  rural 
New  Castle  county;  Mrs.  Henry  Ridgely  for  Kent  county;  Mrs. 
Roi)ert  G.  Houston  for  Sussex  county;  Miss  Leah  Burton,  legis- 
lative chairman ;  Miss  deVou,  press  chairman  and  Mrs.  Brassing- 
ton  chairman  of  literature.  Mrs.  Ridgely  of  Dover  was  elected 
president  and  activities  for  the  campaign  were  soon  centralized. 

Ratification.*  When  it  became  evident  that  the  I-'edcral  Suf- 
frage Amendment  would  be  submitted  by  the  next  Congress,  the 
presidents  of  State  associations  began  to  plan  for  ratification  and 
many  asked  help  from  the  National  American  Association.  In 
response  to  a  request  from  the  presifle?it  of  Delaware  Mrs. 
McMahon  was  sent,  arriving  the  last  of  June,  1919,  and  beginning 
an  active  campaign  of  organization.  T.  Q>ieman  du  Pont  placed 
a  motor  at  the  disposal  of  the  suffragists  and  in  a  few  weeks 
Newcastle  county  had  been  covered  with  the  assistance  of  Miss 
Downey  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  PennewelL  Working  out  from  Reho- 
both  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Robin,  Mrs.  Ridgely,  Mrs. 
Houston,  Mrs.  John  Eskridge  and  others,  Sussex  county  was 
organized  and  later  Kent  with  the  help  of  Mrs.  James  H.  Hughes, 
Mrs.  Roswell  Hammond,  Mrs.  Emma  Burnett,  Miss  Winifred 
Morris  and  others.  The  interviewing  of  influential  men  was 
carried  on  with  the  organizing:  through  the  autumn. 

Headquarters  wcic  opened  in  Dover  in  January,  1920,  and 
effort  from  that  time  was  for  a  special  session.  Resolutions 
endorsing  ratification  were  secured  from  State  and  local 
Granges,  from  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  vState 
Methodist  convention,  State  Federation  of  Labor,  State  com- 
mittees of  Republican  and  Democratic  parties,  and  the  Wilming- 
ton City  Republican  Committee,  the  largest  in  the  State.  No 

'  The  History  is  indebted  to  Miss  Winifred  Morris,  secretary  of  the  State  Equal  Suf- 
frage Auooation.  ior  much  of  the  material  in  tliia  itory  of  the  effort  for  ratification. 
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Opposition  was  expressed  by  any  organization.  Each  of  the 
iifty-two  legislators  was  interviewed  either  by  Miss  Leah  Burton, 
Mrs.  Ridgely  or  members  of  the  L^slative  Committee,  Mrs. 
Harmon  Reynolds,  Mrs.  Cummins  Speakman,  Mrs.  Hughes  or 
Miss  Morris,  and  by  Mrs.  McMahon.  Assurances  were  given 
by  the  majority  in  both  parties  that  their  votes  would  be 
cast  in  favor  of  ratification.  Governor  Townsend  and  Secretary 
Johnson  were  constantly  helpful.  The  Republican  National 
Committee,  through  its  chairman,  Will  Hays,  and  the  Con- 
gressional Coniniittee,  through  its  chainnan,  Simeon  D.  Fess, 
rendered  every  possible  assistance  and  tiie  latter  sent  a  repre- 
sentative to  work  in  Dover.  On  January  15  a  delegation 
headed  by  Mrs.  George  Bass,  chairman  of  the  Woman's 
Division  of  the  National  Democratic  Committee,  appealed  to 
this  committee  to  take  some  action  toward  ratification  and  it  gave 
its  endorsement.  Mr.  Isaacs,  chairman  of  the  State  Democratic 
Committee,  asked  the  women  to  appear  before  it  and  on  January 
22,  after  an  address  by  Mrs.  Ridgely  and  full  discussion,  it 
endorsed  ratification.  The  Republican  State  Committee  endorsed 
it  after  Governor  Townsend  had  called  the  special  session  for 
March  22,  Only  one  Legislature  was  now  needed  to  give  the 
36th  and  final  ratification. 

AH  looked  so  favorable  that  the  women  were  little  prepared 
for  the  weeks  of  intrigue  and  double  dealing  into  whidi  they 
were  thrust  immediately  upon  the  convening  of  the  Legislature. 
Personal  and  factional  fights  entered  iniu  the  question,  while  tlie 
School  Code  played  a  prominent  part  and  complicated  the  situa- 
tion. It  was  briefly  this.  A  very  large  sum  had  been  offered  to 
the  State  l>v  Purrc  du  Pont  for  the  much  needed  extension  of 
Delaware's  public  school  facilities  contingent  upon  the  raising 
of  a  like  sum  by  the  State.  The  gift  was  accepted  by  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  people  must  raise  the  State's  share  of  the  fund. 
This  meant  taxes  and  taxes  meant  opposition.  Those  who 
wanted  the  School  Code  repealed  or  modified  were  inclined  to 
try  to  make  terms  on  the  suffrage  measure.  The  men  of  Sussex, 
the  most  southern  county,  were  particularly  hostile  and  at  a 
meeting  in  Georgetown  hundreds  of  them  protested  not  only 
against  the  School  Code  but  also  against  prohibition  and  woman 
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suffrage.  It  was  the  representatives  of  these  men  who  eventually 
blocked  ratification  in  the  House  and  it  was  their  two  leaders, 
Daniel  Laytcm,  chairman  of  the  State  Central  Committee,  and 
former  Governor  Simeon  S.  Pennewell,  whose  influence  caused 
much  of  the  opposition.  Governor  Townsend,  who  aimed  to 
raise  Delaware  from  thirty-aecond  place  in  educational  ranks  by 
the  new  code  had  aroused  the  personal  antagonism  of  some  of  the 
leaders,  but  when  it  became  apparent  that  Delaware  was  vitally 
needed  to  complete  ratification  he  laid  aside  Ins  fears  that  the 
code  ^soiild  be  repealed  and  called  a  special  session. 

Siiffra<;e  mass  meetings  were  held  in  ail  parts  of  the  State  and 
the  week  before  the  Legislature  met  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  (  att, 
addressed  large  audiences  in  Wilmington  and  Dover.  The 
Ratification  Committee  appealed  for  more  help  and  Miss  Mar- 
jorie  Shuler,  national  director  of  field  publicity,  was  sent  and 
later  Miss  Betsy  Edwards  for  political  work.  When  the  special 
session  opened  not  one  of  the  three  daily  papers  was  supporting 
ratification,  public  meetings  were  being  held  by  the  "antis,"  their 
pubBctty  was  being  sent  broadcast  to  the  metropolitan  press  of 
the  country  and  the  impression  was  created  that  the  whole  State 
was  opposed  to  ratifying.  To  counteract  this  situation  required 
weeks  of  hard  work  by  the  suffragists.  Outside  correspondents 
were  secured  who  would  send  out  the  true  story  of  the  political 
intrigue  underlying  the  failure  to  ratify.  The  Wilmington 
Mornniij  Xews,  under  the  ownership  of  Alfred  1.  du  Pont,  came 
out  for  ratification  and  made  a  strong  fight  for  it  to  the  end. 

In  his  message  to  the  two  Houses  in  joint  session  the  Ciovernor 
said:  "Woman  suffrage  has  been  a  subject  of  public  discussion 
for  over  half  a  century.  It  is  not  an  aj^dtation  of  the  moment,  it 
is  a  world  wide  question  of  right  and  wrong.  Your  supreme 
duty  is  to  thitik  and  act  for  the  good  of  your  State  and  nation." 
Separate  resolutions  were  introduced  in  Senate  and  House,  the 
former  by  a  Republican,  John  M.  Walker  of  Hockessin,  the  latter 
by  Walter  £.  Hart,  Democrat,  of  Townsend,  the  only  one  of 
eleven  Democrats  in  the  House  who  favored  it 

On  March  25  there  was  a  hearing  before  the  General  As- 
sembly. The  opponents  had  rushed  into  town  every  farmer  and 
small  politician  they  could  secure  and  the  women  "antis"  pinned 
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a  red  roae  in  his  buttonhole.  The  suffragists  had  given  a  yeflow 
jonquil  to  every  friend.  Behind  the  Speaker's  desk  hung  a  hu> 
yeUow  banner  inscribed  "Votes  for  Women/'  and  so  crowded 
was  tbe  room  with  determined  men  and  eager  women  that  the 
sergeant-at-arms  had  to  dear  a  space  for  the  Senate.  The 
suffragists  had  two  hours  in  the  morning  and  the  "antis"  the 
same  amount  of  time  in  the  afternoon,  with  thirty  minutes  each 
for  rebuttal.  Mrs.  Catt,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  State  asso- 
ciation, spoke  at  this  hearing,  and  its  president,  Mrs.  Ridgely ; 
also  Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles,  president  of  the  Delaware 
branch  of  the  National  Woman's  Party  (Congressional  Union), 
United  States  Senators  McKellar  of  Tennessee  and  Stirling  of 
South  Dakota  came  from  Washington  to  urge  ratification. 
People  crowded  into  Dover  from  over  the  State  and  hot  argu- 
ments took  place  in  hotel  lobbies  and  on  the  streets.  The  State 
anti-suffrage  association  was  represented  by  Miss  Chark>tte  Rowe 
of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  employed  by  their  national  organization. 
Mrs.  Catt  closed  the  argument  and  her  speech  was  considered  by 
the  hundreds,  who  heard  it,  according  to  the  staff  correspondent 
of  the  Wilmington  Evening  Journal,  "one  of  the  dearest, 
strongest  and  most  reasonable  arguments  for  votes  ior  women 
ever  heard  in  Delaware." 

From  this  time  until  the  vote  was  taken  telegrams  from  out- 
side the  State  urging  ratification  were  poured  into  the  Legis- 
lature. They  came  from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
from  Auorney  (icneral  Palmer  and  Secretaries  Daniels,  Houston 
and  Meredith  of  his  Cabinet ;  from  Republican  ( lovernors,  State 
chairmen  and  party  leaders  throughout  the  country,  urging 
Daniel  Layton  to  see  that  eitoiigh  votes  be  i^iven  by  the  Repub- 
lican legislators  to  assure  a  majority  in  botli  Houses.  In  the 
Senate  all  but  five  of  the  seventeen  members  were  Republicans; 
in  the  House,  all  but  twelve  of  thirty-five.  If  they  had  adhered 
to  the  expressed  policy  of  their  party  the  amendment  could  have 
been  ratified  the  first  day  of  the  session.  On  March  30  word 
was  received  that  the  Mississippi  Senate  had  ratified  the  Federal 
Amendment.  This  was  followed  by  a  telegram  from  Mississippi 
to  the  anti-ratificationists  in  Delaware  that  this  Senate  vote 
was  only  ''a  flash  in  the  pan"  and  would  be  reconsidered.  A 
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meetiiig  of  the  RcpubUcan  opponents  tekgraplied  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  in  Mississippi:  "Stand  finn  against  ratification. 
Delaware  Legisbture  still  firm  for  State's  rights  and  vnll  not 
rattfy."  A  hasty  call  was  made  for  a  meeting  of  all  the  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  Senate  and  House  favorable  to  ratification. 
This  was  addressed  by  the  Governor,  by  United  States  Senator 
Ball,  and  by  Congressman  Layton,  father  of  "Dan"  Layton,  who 
had  always  heretofore  favored  woman  suffrage.  By  this  time, 
however,  the  whole  question  had  narrowed  to  his  personal  fi^ht 
against  Governor  I'ownsend  and  at  this  conference  he  pubiiciy 
announced  that  he  would  oppose  ratification. 

The  Governor  did  everything^  possible  to  make  it  easy  for  the 
leaders  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State  to  bring  over  its  repre- 
sentatives to  the  amendment.  In  a  noble  speech  he  offered  to 
withdraw  his  candidacy  for  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic 
convention  if  the  Sussex  county  members  would  vote  for  it. 
John  £.  McNabb,  the  Democratic  floor  leader,  boldly  repudiated 
the  telegrams  from  President  Wilson,  his  Cabinet,  Homer  Cum- 
mings,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  and 
other  party  leaders.  He  said  that  not  twenty-five  persons  in  his 
district  favored  ratification  and  in  two  days  a  petition  from  five 
htmdred  was  handed  to  him  by  Mrs.  F.  E.  Bach  and  Mrs.  Pen- 
newell  of  Wibnington.  Alexander  P.  Corbitt,  Speaker  of  the 
House,  was  indirectly  connected  with  the  rcnnsylvania  railroad 
and  to  hnu  was  due  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility  of  its  de- 
feat. Prominent  among  the  lobbyists  were  Henry  B.  Thompson 
of  Wilmington,  husband  of  the  president  of  the  Anti-Suffrage 
Association;  Major  Edmund  Mitchell,  former  Republican  State 
chairman;  George  Gray,  former  Federal  Judge;  George  A. 
Elliott,  Mifflin  Wilson,  George  W.  Sparks  and  Henry  P.  Scott 
of  Wifanington,  chairman  of  the  State  Republican  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  His  argument,  widely  circulated,  was  as 
follows:  "If  the  Legislature  will  refuse  to  ratify  the  proposed 
amendment  and  thus  prevent  the  hysterical  rout  of  the  politicians 
of  the  country  to  make  shreds  and  patdies  of  our  sacred  Con- 
stitution, the  State  of  Delaware  will  receive  in  the  near  future 
the  greatest  possible  glory." 

Governor  Townsend  went  to  New  York  and  kud  the  danger 
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of  the  situation  before  T.  Coleman  du  Pont,  whose  influence  in 
the  State  was  very  great.  He  came  to  Wilmington,  interviewed 
various  men,  wrote  letters  and  then  went  to  Dover  where  he 
worked  for  the  amendment.  Gradually  there  was  a  weakening 
in  the  opposition  with  the  gain  of  a  vote  here  and  there,  but  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  remained  solid^  opposed.  On  March 
23  Senator  Thomas  F.  Gormley  (a  'Vet"  Democrat)  introduced 
a  bill  providing  for  the  submission  of  every  constitutional 
amendment  to  the  electorate  before  ratifiGalioa  or  rejection  by 
the  Legislature,  which  was  defeated  by  9  noes  and  5  ayes. 

The  date  for  the  vote  was  finally  fixed  for  March  31  and  as 
its  defeat  seemed  certain.  Assemblyman  Hart,  who,  according 
to  the  rules,  must  agree  to  have  it  brought  up,  held  off  heroically 
under  political  threats  and  intimidations  of  every  kind  and  at 
last  left  the  Capitol  for  home.  Nftcr  a  conference  with  "anti*' 
members,  Representative  Lloyd  introduced  an  exact  copy  of  the 
Hart  resolution.  Mr.  Hart  then  brought  up  his  resolution  the 
next  day,  April  I,  and  it  was  defeated  by  23  noes  to  9  ayes,  with 
2  not  voting.  Meanwhile  the  lobbying  went  madly  on.  Much  of 
the  opposition  came  from  notable  "wets";  and  many  of  the  op- 
ponents were  connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  railroad. 

The  Republican  State  convention  met  in  Dover  April  20  and 
the  Equal  Suffrage  Association  made  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able demonstrations  the  State  had  ever  seen.  Every  road  was 
ablaze  with  decorated  automobiles  and  hundreds  of  suffragists 
arrived  on  every  train.  They  marched  and  they  talked  and  in 
themselves  they  constituted  the  best  argument  that  could  be  made 
for  ratification.  .\HierKan  iiasrs  and  sufTrajxc  banners  were  used 
all  over  the  town.  With  Mrs.  Ridgcly  prcsidinj^,  speeches  were 
made  all  day  on  the  green  in  front  of  the  State  House,  and  from 
an  automobile  in  front  of  the  Republican  convention  hall  Miss 
iShuler  and  others  spoke.  Long  petition  sheets  with  the  names 
of  20,0Q0  Delaware  women  asking  for  ratification  were  exhibited. 
The  crowning  feature  of  the  day  was  a  parade  of  "suffrage 
children" — the  children  of  suffragists — a  long  line  mounted  on 
ponies  and  bicycles  down  to  the  babies  in  the  "go  cartSw" 

The  speech  of  the  permanent  chairman  of  the  convention,  a 
staunch  suffragist*  Robert  Houston  of  Georgetown,  Sussex 
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county,  was  a  strong  appeal  for  ratification  and  it  called  out  the 
greatest  outburst  o£  enthusiasm  of  the  day.  The  convention 
unanimously  passed  a  resolution  calling  on  the  Legislature  to 
ratify  the  amendment.  On  the  table  was  a  vase  of  jonquils,  and 
when  the  president  of  the  anti-sufTrap^e  association  rushed  to 
the  platform  and  demanded  ihat  they  be  removed  or  that  red 
roses  be  added  she  was  met  by  the  chairman  of  arrangements 
with  the  quiet  answer,  "We  are  not  coiniilimenting^  the  'antis* 
today,  we  are  using  the  Republican  color  and  that  is  the  suffrage 
color."  The  jonquils  largely  outnumbered  the  roses  on  the  coats 
of  the  delegates. 

While  no  Republican  could  now  vote  against  ratification  with- 
out repudiating  his  party  it  was  plainly  evident  that  the  majority 
of  Democrats  were  opposed  to  it  and  on  the  day  of  their  State 
convention  their  party  leaders,  including  United  States  Senator 
Wokott  and  the  chairman,  Josiah  Marvel,  blossomed  in  red,  the 
"anti"  color.  Former  United  States  Senator  Saulsbury's  paper 
printed  editorials  of  violent  opposition  throughout  the  struggle. 

The  resolution  to  ratify  the  Federal  SulTiagc  Amendment  was 
called  up  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Walker  Wednesday,  May  5. 
Senator  Gormley,  Democratic  leader,  offered  as  a  substitute  a 
referendum  to  the  voters,  which  was  defeated  by  a  solid  Repub- 
lican vole  of  13  to  4.  The  roll  was  called  on  the  resolution  to 
ratify  and  it  was  adopted  by  11  ayes,  6  noes — ten  Republicans 
and  one  Democrat  voting  for  and  two  Republicans  and  four 
Democrats  against  it.  The  House  had  adjourned  when  the  vote 
was  taken  and  the  plan  was  to  send  the  resolution  to  it  Thurs- 
day morning  and  attempt  action  Friday,  but  Thursday  morning 
revealed  a  clear  intention  to  defeat  it  and  it  was  therefore  placed 
under  lode  and  key  in  the  Senate.  Senator  Gormley  attempted 
to  offer  a  motion  ordering  its  delivery  to  the  House  but  was  ruled 
out  of  order  by  the  president  pro  tem.  J.  D.  Short,  whose  recent 
accession  to  the  suffrage  ranks  had  made  the  Senate  victory  sure. 

In  the  House  "Bull"  McNabb  launched  an  attack  on  those 
who  were  withholding  the  resolution,  using  freely  the  words 
"bribery,"  "cajoling,"  "threats"  and  much  profanity.  Mrs. 
Thompson,  the  anti-suffrage  president,  kept  calling  out  encour- 
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agement  to  him  until  the  Rq>ublican  floor  leader,  William  Lyons, 
had  to  ask  her  to  stop. 

The  Senate  refused  to  send  the  resolution  to  the  House  and 
finally  the  Republicans  succeeded  in  forcing  an  adjournment  of 
the  Legislature  until  May  ly,  hoping  to  bring  about  a  change  of 
sentiment.  Some  of  those  who  were  interested  in  the  ratifica- 
tion were  asked  to  meet  at  the  capital  that  day.  Among  those 
who  responded  were  Alfred  I.,  T.  Coleman  and  Pierre  S.  du 
Pont,  (juvtriior  Townsend,  Senator  Ball,  Representative  I^yton, 
former  United  States  Senator  J.  F.  Allee,  Secretary  of  State 
Johnson,  Charles  Warner,  former  Congressman  Hiram  R.  "Bur- 
ton, Speaker  Charles  Graiitlaiid  and  others.  These  men  argued 
and  pleaded  with  the  Republican  legislators  to  give  the  36th  and 
final  ratification  of  the  19th  Amendment  but  without  effect. 

On  May  28,  twenty-three  days  after  the  resolution  had  passed 
the  Senate,  it  was  sent  to  the  I-ower  House.  In  the  interval  the 
Labor  Union  of  Wilmington  passed  resdutions  unanimously 
calling  upon  their  three  Representatives,  McNabb,  Mulvena  and 
Mulrine,  to  vote  for  ratification.  President  Wilson  was  assured 
that  only  three  Democratic  votes  were  needed  and  he,  therefore, 
telegraphed  these  three :  "May  I  not  as  a  Democrat  express  my 
deep  interest  in  the  suffrage  aniendnicnt  and  my  judgment  that 
it  would  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  party  if  every  Democrat 
in  the  Delaware  Legislature  should  vote  for  it?"  Speaker  Corbit 
was  interviewed  by  members  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee and  Republican  leaders  from  within  and  without  the 
State  and  strongly  urged  to  stand  with  his  party,  but  to  no  avail. 
The  resolution  was  read  twice  and  a  motion  was  unanimously  car- 
ried  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
Representative  Lyons  here  offered  a  motion  to  vote  on  the  resolu- 
tion, which  was  defeated  by  24  noes,  10  ayes.  A  motion  was 
then  put  to  adjourn  until  12.30,  June  2,  on  which  day  it  had  been 
previously  voted  to  adjourn  sine  die  at  noon,  and  it  was  carried  1 
The  House  thus  again  placed  itself  on  record  against  ratification 
and  ended  all  further  legislative  action, 

Tlie  causes  that  led  to  the  defeat  were  briefly:  i.  1' actional 
diflferences  in  the  Republican  party;  antagonism  toward  Gov- 
ernor Townsend;  half-hearted  interest  and  even  treachery  on  the 
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part  of  certain  RefmbHcan  leaders.  2.  Democratte  dfi^ition 
either  because  of  Uie  negro  question  or  for  national  pblitica> 
reasons.  3.  Inihience  of  the  liqnor  interests.  The  cost  of  the 

campaign  to  the  National  American  Suffrage  Association  was 
approximately  $4,500.  The  hiiancial  cost  to  the  suffragists  of 
the  State  could  not  be  estimated  and  even  more  impossible  would 
be  an  estimate  of  time  and  labor  during  many  months.  [Long 
list  of  names  of  workers  omitted  for  lack  of  spire.] 

Following  the  final  ratification  of  the  Federal  Amendment  by 
the  Tennessee  Legislature  the  Executive  Board,  which  was  in 
session  at  Rehoboth,  on  August  27,  1920,  merged  the  State 
Equal  Suffrage  Association  into  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
and  elected  Mrs.  Ridgely  chairman.  This  action  was  confirmed 
at  a  State  convention  held  in  Wihnington  September  29,  30. 

Among  men  and  women  not  elsewhere  mentioned  who  have 
been  helpful  to  woman  suffr^  are  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Challenger, 
Lea  Pusey,  George  B.  Miller,  Lewis  W.  Brosins,  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Milligan ;  the  Reverends  Frederick  A.  Hinckley,  Thomas  P.  Hol<> 
loway,  Adam  Stengle,  Alexander  T.  Bowser,  Joel  S.  GilfiUan; 
Mrs.  John  F.  Thomas,  Congressman  Thomas  W.  Miller,  George 
Carter,  editor  Llzening  Journal;  Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Derby,  Frank 
C.  Bancroft,  master  of  the  State  Grange;  Mrs.  Samuel  Bancroft, 
Mrs.  Francis  L  du  Pont,  Mrs.  Victoria  du  Pont,  Sr.,  Mrs.  Philip 
Burnett,  Sr.,  and  others  mentioned  in  the  chapter. 

State  officers  not  named  otherwise  %\ere  Mrs.  William  L. 
Duggin,  Mrs.  Alfred  D.  Warner,  Mrs,  Willard  Morse,  Mrs. 
Mary  H.  Thatcher,  Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Gawthorp,  Mrs.  Mary 
Price  Phillips,  Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Steinldn,  Mrs.  R.  Barclay 
Spicer,  Mrs.  Harry  Hayward,  Mrs.  George  Newcombe,  Miss 
WtUabelle  Shurter. 

Lbgislative  Action,  191 3.  A  bill  to  strike  from  the  suffrage 
clause  of  the  State  constitution  the  word  "male"  was  for  the 
first  time  presented  to  the  Legislature.  It  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate  January  7,  by  David  J.  Rnnhardt;  in  the  House 
by  Albert  L  Swan.  The  members  had  been  previously  circu- 
larized by  the  corresponding  secretary,  Miss  Mary  R.  de  Vou, 
announcing  this  action  in  the  spirit  of  the  R^^e,  in  the  name  of 
justice  and  democracy  and  for  the  credit  of  the  State.   On  Feb- 
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ruaiy  ^  a.hearing  was  granted  at  a  joint  session,  with  the  House 
diamljtt  crowded.  Mrs,  Cianston  introduced  the  speakers* 
headed  by  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  national  president  Miss 
Jeannette  Rankin  of  Montana,  a  field  worker  sent  hy  the 
National  Association,  spent  two  weeks  in  Dover,  canvassing  the 
legishitors,  assisted  by  members  of  the  State  association.  At  the 
Senate  hearing  March  14  strong  speeches  were  made  by  Sen- 
ators Rcinhardt,  John  M.  Walker,  and  a  number  of  leading 
women.  Senators  Zachary  T.  Harris  and  Dr.  George  W.  Mar- 
shall worked  for  the  bill,  which  was  endorsed  hy  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  Munsierial  Union,  State  Grange. 
Central  Uahor  Union  and  Socialist  Party,  but  it  was  lost  the 
same  day  by  1 1  noes,  6  ayes.  The  bill  was  reported  favorably 
by  the  House  committee  and  Dr.  John  H.  Hammond  declared 
that  it  was  time  to  quit  playing  politics  with  it  and  pass  it  but 
on  March  19  it  was  defeated  without  debate  by  23  noes,  8  ayes. 

191 5.  A  full  suffrage  bill  was  presented  jointly  by  the  State 
association  and  the  Congressional  Union,  introduced  by  Senator 
Harris  and  Representative  Frank  M.  Saulsbury.  The  Campaign 
Conunittee  representing  the  two  associations  and  headed  by  Mrs. 
Florence  Bayard  HiUes  opened  headquarters  at  Dover  with  Miss 
Mabel  Vernon  in  charge.  Expenses  of  maintenance  were  paid 
by  Mrs.  George  Day  of  Connecticut,  a  member  of  the  advisory 
council  of  the  Union.  A  suffrage  procession  headed  by  Mrs. 
Hillcs  and  Mrs.  Victor  du  l^ont,  Jr.,  marched  to  strains  of 
martial  music  from  the  station  to  headquarters  on  its  opening 
day  early  in  Jamiary  and  g'ave  the  stately  old  capital  a  decided 
innovation.  Speakinc^  followed  from  a  p^nilv  decorated  auto- 
mobile. "Suffrage  fliers"  (motor  cars)  carrying  able  speakers 
and  workers,  made  whirlwind  trips  throughout  the  State.  The 
anti-suffragists  organized  as  a  committee,  with  Mrs.  Henry  B. 
'[  hompson  chairman  and  Mrs.  David  J.  Retnhardt  secretary. 

On  January  21,  before  the  Revised  Statutes  Committee  of  the 
House,  all  of  the  Representatives  and  many  of  the  Senators,  a 
hearing  was  given  to  the  suffragists.  The  speakers  were  Mrs. 
Cranston,  Miss  Leib  Aaron  of  Dover,  Miss  Vernon  and  Mrs. 
Hilles,  whose  argument  was  nearly  flawless.  On  February  3 
the  "antis"  spoke  before  practically  the  same  audience  and  the 
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enthusiasm  equalled  that  of  the  suffrage  hearing.  Thomas  F. 
Bayard,  brother  of  Mrs.  Hilles,  opened  the  hearing  and  intro- 
duced Mrs.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Grace  W.  Goodwin  of  WestfieM 

and  Mrs.  Preston  Lea,  wife  of  a  former  Governor.  On  Feb- 
ruary 9  the  suffragists  were  granted  a  second  hearing,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  several  of  the  House  being  present.  On 
Fel)niary  16  the  House  Committee  reported  the  bill  favorably. 
On  March  8,  with  an  hour's  interval  between,  the  House  killed 
it  by  a  vote  of  22  noes  to  8  ayes;  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  11  noes 
to  6  ayes.  Legislative  friends  were  Senators  Edward  Hart, 
John  A.  Barnard  and  Speaker  Charles  H.  Grantland. 

Preceding  the  vote  was  a  gay  and  colorful  parade  of  suffra- 
gists, followed  by  speechmaking  outside  the  State  House.  Able 
speakers  and  workers  from  other  States  had  spoken  during  the 
campaign,  among  them  United  States  Representatives  J.  A. 
Falconer  of  Washington  and  William  Kent  of  Califomta;  Mrs. 
Kent,  Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Hepburn,  president  of  the  Connecticut 
Equal  Suffrage  Association  and  Miss  Anne  Martin,  president  • 
of  the  Nevada  association.  Among  local  speakers  were  Dr. 
George  Edward  Reed,  D.D.,  former  president  of  Dickinson 
College;  John  S.  llaniilton  of  Wilmington  and  Mrs.  Cranston. 
On  March  11,  three  days  after  the  defeat,  at  a  well-attended 
luncheon  in  Hotel  du  Pont,  Wilmin^on,  was  opened  the  cam- 
paign for  1917  in  true  Bunker  Hill  spirit. 

191 7.  A  full  suffrage  bill  was  presented,  the  Congressional 
Union  in  charge.  The  State  was  canvassed  for  and  against. 
Before  the  joint  hearing  on  February  16  the  bill  had  been  re- 
ported favorably  by  committees  of  both  House  and  Senate.  It 
went  to  defeat,  however,  on  February  23  by  a  vote  in  the  House 
of  21  noes  to  12  ayes,  in  the  Senate  on  February  26  by  a  vote 
of  6  noes  to  8  ayes.  Among  the  anti-suffrage  leaders  were 
Judge  George  Gray,  General  James  H.  Wilson,  Miss  Emily  P. 
Bissell,  Mrs.  George  A.  Elliott  and  Mrs.  Henry  P.  Scott. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.* 

While  the  women  in  the  District  of  Columbia  rejoiced  with 
those  in  the  States  over  the  successful  end  of  the  long,  hard  fight 
for  the  Federal  Sufoige  Amendment  their  joy  was  tempered 
by  the  fact  that  they  still  had  before  them  a  struggle  for  an 
amendment  which  would  enfranchise  the  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict-- one  really  for  equal  suffrage,  men  and  women  alike  being 
without  the  vote.  The  Congress  itself  now  has  entire  jurisdic- 
tion, each  branch  appointinf,^  a  committee  for  the  purpose. 

The  district  is  a  inunicipal  corporation,  administered  by  a 
Board  of  three  commissioners,  two  of  whom  are  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  from  civil  life,  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  the  third  being  detailed  by  him  from  the  engineer 
corps  of  the  army.  The  argument  for  the  citizen's  franchise  is 
that  representation  in  Congress  for  the  residents  of  the  District 
would  only  give  them  a  voice  in  the  governing  body  without 
impairing  the  "eacclusive  jurisdiction"  given  to  Congress  by  the 
National  Constitution.  It  has  a  population  greater  than  six  of 
the  States  and  pays  taxes  in  excess  of  twenty-^wo  States  each 
of  which  has  two  Senators  and  Representatives  based  on  its  popu- 
lation. Local  self-government  also  is  advocated  by  some  resi- 
dents but  the  majority  are  behind  the  movement  to  obtain  repre- 
sentation in  Congress  and  the  vote  for  presidential  electors. 
From  the  time  this  matter  was  first  agitated  the  woman  sufifrage 
association  of  the  District  has  insisted  that  women  should  have 
the  same  rights  granted  to  men. 

Although  the  suffragists  of  the  District  had  no  hope  of  en- 
franchisement from  the  Federal  Amendment,  nevertheless  their 
interest  in  the  cause  never  flagged  and  they  gave  freely  of  their 
time  and  money  to  aid  the  movement  for  it.   From  1869  to 

•Tlie  History  is  indebted  for  this  chaptrr  to  Mirv  O'Tno'e,  attorney  and  r^un 

•cOor  tt  Uw,  precident  of  tli«  District  of  Coltunbia  Sute  Equal  SoSrage  AMOctation 
tnm  tw  to  when  tte  FMenl  AMOdwcnt  «m  tallfed.  AfpoiatoA  Jwdpt  of  tike 
KoBldpat  Cewl  hf  PreeideNt  Bifdinf ,  A«f>  4»  ton. 
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1895  they  assisted  every  year  the  convention  of  the  National 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  in  Washington,  and  afterwards 
whenever  it  was  held  in  this  city.  Its  great  celebration  of  Miss 
Susan  B.  Anthony's  80th  birthday  in  February,  1900,  gave  a 
new  impetus  to  the  cause.  The  various  sodeties  had  been  organ- 
ized In  1898  into  the  District  of  Columbia  State  Equal  Suffrage 
Assocation,  corresponding  to  those  in  the  various  States.  The 
old  parent  society  formed  in  1868  and  the  first  Junior  Gub  were 
augmented  by  the  Political  Study  Club  organized  in  igoo,  to 
study  the  origin,  growth  and  government  of  cities  and  later 
agitating  the  question  of  placing  women  on  boards  of  charities, 
schools,  etc. ;  by  the  Klizabeth  Cady  Star.ton  Club,  organized  in 
TOOT,  to  take  up  the  study  of  general  taxation,  methods  of  carry- 
ing on  the  pubHc  schools,  tariff,  fimance  and  city  government; 
by  the  College  Equal  Suffrage  League,  organized  in  1909  and 
doing  excellent  work,  and  in  191 6  by  the  Anthony  League, 
organized  in  1911  primarily  for  suffrage,  but  taking  up  dvic 
affairs.  The  Woman  Suffrage  Cotmdl  was  formed  from  these 
sodeties  in  1914  to  aid  the  Congressional  Committee  of  the 
National  Assodation  at  its  branch  headquarters  in  Washington. 
The  name  was  afterwards  changed  to  Equal  Franchise  League 
when  it  was  decided  to  keep  the  organization  intact  for  the  pur- 
pose of  working  for  suffrage  in  the  district.  Mrs.  Glenna  Smith 
Tinnin  was  the  first  cliairman,  followed  by  Mrs.  George  A. 
Mosshart  and  Mr<;.  Louis  Brownlow. 

The  D.  C.  State  Association  held  regular  meetings  about  four 
times  a  year  and  some  special  sessions.  It  kept  the  woman 
suffrage  sentiment  active  and  was  responsible  for  a  great  deal 
of  progressive  work.  The  following  served  as  presidents :  Mrs, 
Helen  Rand  Ttndall,  1898;  Mrs.  Ellen  Powell  Thompson,  tRq^; 
Mrs.  Carrie  £.  Kent,  1900;  Mrs.  Tindall,  1901;  Mrs.  Kent, 
1902-3;  Mrs.  Mary  L,  Talbott,  1904-5;  Mrs.  Jessse  Waite 
Wright,  1906-7-S;  Miss  Harriette  J.  J.  Hifton,  1909-10;  Mrs. 
Le  Droit  Barber,  191 1;  Miss  Florence  Etheridge,  191 2;  Mrs. 
Nina  E.  Allender,  19 13;  Mrs.  Kent,  191 4;  Miss  Mary  OToole, 
191 5  to  1920.* 

*  Vfee-Ttrerfdent*:  Jnttiee  Wenddl  P.  Stofferd,  CMiiirf«ioaer  Reaiy  B.  F.  McFkr- 

Und,    Dr.    Wniliam    TindaTl.    Mrs.    Helen    H.    Gardiner.    "Myg.     TTarvcy    W.  Wiley. 

Mrs.  Bclva  A.  Lockwood.  Mn.  PbiUoder  P.  Claxton,  Mrs.  WdJey.  M.  Stooer.  Mr*. 
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A  number  of  prominent  women  in  the  District  were  officers 
of  the  local  suffrage  clubs  and  worked  under  their  auspices, 
being  connected  through  them  with  the  D.  C.  State  Assodatton. 
A  part  of  the  program  of  the  latter  in  1904-5  was  a  study  of 
Fi^s  Civil  Govemtnent  of  the  United  States,  Laws  affecting 
Women  and  Children,  taxation  and  other  subjects  of  public 
interest.  There  was  also  discussion  of  bills  before  Congress  of 
special  interest  to  women  and  the  association  supported  those 
for  the  protection  of  neglected  and  delinquent  children,  compul- 
sory education  and  restriction  of  child  labor,  A  bill  to  raise  the 
salaries  of  public  school  tea;  liei  s  was  strongly  pressed.  Among 
those  especially  active  were  Mrs.  Ellen  Spencer  Mussey,  Dr. 
Emily  Young  O'Brien  and  Mrs.  Alice  Stern  Gitterman.  Through 
their  efforts  two  truant  officers  were  appointed,  one  white  and 
one  colored.  During  this  period  the  work  was  being  done  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  Juvenile  Court  with  one  probation 
officer,  Mrs.  Charles  Darwin.  In  1906  and  1907  the  suffragists 
were  active  in  agitating  for  women  on  the  Board  of  Education 
and  succeeded  in  having  two  white  women  and  one  colored 
woman  appointed,  as  well  as  thirty  women  supervisors  of  the 
public  playgrounds.  In  1908,  also  as  a  direct  result  of  the  efforts 
of  Mrs.  Helen  Rand  Tindall  and  other  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, two  public  comfort  stations  were  built  at  a  cost  of  $35,000, 
with  bath,  rest  rooms  and  all  sanitary  conveniences,  the  first  in 

Atma  E.  Hendlcy,  >f^5  Helen  Tainlson,  Miis  Gertrude  Mctcalf,  Miss  Catharine  L. 
Fleming.  Miss  Annie  Goebel,  Miss  Bertba  A.  Yoder,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Farrar,  Dr.  Margaret  S. 
Botter.  Mrs.  Hbnroe  HopUat^  Mrn  Caleb  Uillcr,  Mf*.  HeiMT  Chwdrill  Coolie,  lln. 
Ruth  B.  Hensey,  Mrs.  George  Eaatmeot.   There  were  few  ycecs  when  Dr.  aiul  Mn. 

Tindall  did  not  occupy  some  official  i>osition. 
Corresponding  secretaries:  Mitm  Henrietta  Morrison,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Cheshire,  Mrs.  Jennie 

L.  Monroe,  Mrs.  L.  M  rocpr,  Mrs.  Ida  Finlcy  McCrille.  Miss  Lavinia  H.  Englc,  Miss 
Abbic  R.  Knapp,  Miss  Helen  M.  Calkins,  Francis  Scott,  Mrs.  Rachel  Ezekiei,  Mrs.  Edna 
V.  Bryan. 

Rrcordinfr  secretaries:  Miss  Emma  M.  Gillctt  (8  years).  Miss  Mary  H.  Williams, 
i^TS.  Jeannette  M.  Bradley,  Miss  Josephine  Mason,  Mrs.  Sarah  Newman,  Mrs.  Louis 
OttesbciSi 

Treasurers:  Mrs.  Kate  Ward  Burt  (s  years) ,  W.  G.  Steward.  Mrs.  AUee  P.  Rand. 
Mrs.  Kent  served  in  some  official  capacity  from  1898  until  her  deatk  in  1918. 

Auditors:  George  A.  Warren.  Mill  Edith  Harris,  William  Lee,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Whit- 
ing, Mrs.  F.  M.  Gregory,  Mrs.  Jessica  Peno  Hunter,  Miss  Audxejr  GoM.  Mr*.  L.  ATeiUe, 
Miss  Alice  Jenkins  Mrs.  Jeanne  F.  Bnckett,  Mrs.  Sarab  Beall,  Mn.  Prank  Pyle. 
Ifany  of  the  above  named  also  filled  other  offices. 

Among  the  namca  wiiich  appear  in  the  rccorda  of  tlie  yeara  as  chairmen  of  committees, 
in  addition  to  wmr  of  tite  tbvft,  are  Choee  of  IDw  Helen  Varidc  Boewdl,  Dr.  Clara. 
McN'auRhton,  lflt»  Nettie  Lovln  WUte,  Hra.  Katliariac  Reed  Balentine  and  Miae  Mtibj 
T.  Nicbolb. 
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the  dty.  The  assoctation  and  the  College  Equal  Suffrage  League 
sent  representatives  to  a  hearing  hefore  the  Commissioners  to 
ask  that  if  a  referendum  on  the  excise  question  should  be  taken 
women  should  have  a  vote  as  well  as  men.  In  1909  the  assoda* 
tion  assisted  in  the  petiticm  wodc  of  the  national  organization 
and  |>aid  the  secretary  who  was  In  charge  of  fheir  headquarters 
in  Washington  for  keepings  them  open  evenings.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  association  lectures  were  given  by  Mrs.  Emmeline 
Pankhurst  and  Mrs.  Ethel  Snowdon  of  Enj^land. 

In  19 10  at  a  hearing  granted  to  the  National  Association  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  Congress  the  District  was  repre- 
sented by  Miss  Emma  M.  Giliett  and  Mrs.  Katharine  Keed  Balen- 
tine,  who  overheard  one  of  its  members  say  that  if  the  women 
really  wanted  suffrage  they  should  do  something  more  than 
come  up  there  to  make  speeches  so  as  to  have  them  cheaply 
printed  and  mailed  without  postage.  Miss  Giliett,  who  soon 
afterwards  was  made  chairman  of  the  National  Congressional 
Committee,  was  so  stimulated  by  this  remark  that  at  her  request 
the  D.  C  State  Association  raised  $xoo  and  she  herself  con- 
tributed $100  and  used  the  fund  to  circularize  every  candidate 
for  Congress  in  the  1910  campaign.  She  appealed  through  the 
Woman's  Journal  for  contributions,  but  only  $14  were  received. 
The  circular  asked  seven  searching  questions  covering  all  forms 
of  woman  suffrage.  The  answers  were  tabulated  and  sent  out 
by  the  Associated  Press.    [See  Chapter  X,  Volume  V.] 

President  Seth  Low,  of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  called 
a  conference  in  Washington  Jan.  17- to,  1910,  of  delej^ates 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Governors  of  States  and  "presidents  of 
commercial,  agricultural,  manufacturing,  labor,  financial,  pro* 
fessional  and  other  bodies  national  in  extent."  The  program  was 
to  include  discussions  of  "ptiblic  health,  pure  food  regulations, 
uniform  divorce  law  and  discrimination  against  married  women 
as  to  the  control  of  their  children  and  property."  The  suffragists 
asked  the  Commissioners  to  appoint  women  among  the  twelve 
delegates  to  represent  the  District,  but  this  was  not  done.  Mr. 
Low  in  answering  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt's  criticism  that 
women  delegates  had  not  been  invited,  said  it  had  not  occurred 
to  him  that  women  would  be  inter^ted  but  that  he  would  place 
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the  name  of  the  National  Suffrage  Association  on  the  list  for 
future  calls  of  a  like  character. 

This  year  the  clergymen  of  Washington  were  drcukrized  to 
ascertain  their  position  on  woman  suffrage  and  the  great  field 
of  usefuhiess  It  would  offer  for  women  in  moral  and  soda! 
reforms  was  pointed  out.  Miss  Hi f ton  and  Miss  Anna  C 
Kelton  (afterwards  Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley)  took  charge  of  this 
work  and  the  129  letters  they  sent  received  only  eight  answers, 
five  in  favor,  two  non-committal,  one  opposed.  For  the  first 
time  permission  was  obtained  from  the  school  board  to  post 
notices  of  the  national  suffrage  convention  in  the  school  build- 
ings, Miss  Anna  MacLaren  arranging  for  it 

In  191 1  representatives  o£  the  association  addressed  many 
conventions  in  Washington  and  asked  that  resolutions  favoring 
suffrage  for  women  he  passed.  They  were  not  successful  but 
presented  their  cause.  In  19 12-13  ^  suffrs^iists  were  busy 
among  other  things  in  agitating  the  question  of  having  a  woman 
as  Juvenile  Court  Judge.  President  Taft  practically  promised 
the  appointment,  but  the  male  incumbent  was  attowed  to  hold 
over  another  year.  A  meeting  of  women  lawyers  was  held  and 
a  committee  appointed  to  call  on  Attorney  General  Wickersham 
to  urge  the  name  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Spencer  Mussey,  then  Dean  of 
the  Washington  College  of  Law.  She  was  endorsed  by  several 
thousand  men  and  women,  over  six  hundred  of  whom  were 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  and  familiar  with  Mrs.  Mussey's 
excellent  work  on  the  Board  of  Edycation,  but  no  woman  was 
appointed.  (In  191 8  Miss  Kathryn  Sellers,  president  of  the 
College  Women's  Equal  Suffrage  League,  was  appointed  by 
President  Wilson.) 

On  March  3,  the  day  before  the  inauguration  of  Woodrow 
Wilson,  for  the  first  time  women  marched  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  The  parade  was  arranged  by  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee  of  the  National  Association,  of  which  Miss  Alice  Paul 
was  chairman.  Objection  being  made  by  Superintendent  of 
Police  Sylvester  to  giving  a  permit,  the  women  appealed  to  the 
Senate  Committee  for  the  District  on  the  ground  that  as  citizens 
and  tax -payers  they  had  the  right  to  use  the  avenue,  and  a 
joint  resolution  was  passed  by  Congress  granting  it.  Adequate 
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police  protectioii,  however,  was  not  given,  indeed  some  of  fhe 
police  themselves  hooted  and  jeered  with  the  mob  which  attacked 

the  paraders.  Doubtless  it  was  composed  of  persons  who  had 
come  from  outside  to  the  inauguration.  Ii  took  three  hours 
to  march  the  mile  from  the  Peace  Monument  to  the  Treasury, 
where  tableaux  were  given  on  the  steps.  Finally  it  was  necessary 
to  call  the  troops  from  Fort  Myer.  The  Senate  ordered  an 
investli;^ation  and  the  Police  Superintendent  resigned.  It  was 
said  that  tins  parade  won  thousands  of  friends  for  the  cause  of 
woman  suffrage. 

This  year  the  Congressional  Union  was  organized  to  work 
in  the  District  and  the  States  solely  for  the  Federal  Suffrage 
Amendment,  with  Miss  Paul  chairman,  Miss  Lucy  Bums,  Mrs. 
Crystal  Eastman,  Mrs.  Mary  Beard  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis 
the  other  officers.  It  had  its  own  headquarters  and  was  not 
affiliated  with  the  National  American  Association. 

In  19 1 4  the  suffragists  protested  again,  this  time  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  against  a  constitutional  amendment 
sponsored  by  it  to  enfranchise  the  residents  of  the  District, 
because  ii  did  nut  dehnitely  state  that  women  should  be  included. 
This  protest  was  also  taken  up  in  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  through  the  auxiliaries  of  the  State  Suffrage  Association, 
which  were  affiliated  with  it.  During  TQ15  and  1916  suffragists 
addressed  all  the  civic  bodies  in  Washington  on  the  necessity  of 
including  women  in  any  measure  looking  to  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  residents  of  the  District.  As  a  result  of  this  continuous 
agitation  a  compromise  was  reached  to  hold  the  question  in  abey- 
ance until  a  constitutional  amendment  was  passed  enabling  Om- 
gress  to  grant  suffrage  to  the  District  The  association  as  usual 
participated  in  commemorating  the  birthdays  of  Mrs.  Stanton 
and  Miss  Anthony  and  placed  wreaths  on  the  bust  of  Lincofai 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol.  It  joined  in  the  contest  with  the 
school  board  which  tried  to  exclude  married  women  as  teachers. 

During  the  closing  years  of  the  long  campaign  for  woman 
suffrage  street  meetings  were  held.  Among  those  who  helped 
in  this  work  were  Mrs.  Frank  Hiram  Snell,  Miss  Florence  F. 
Stiles,  Miss  Elizabelli  Eggert,  Miss  O'Toole  and  Miss  Sellers. 
Receptions  were  given  to  the  ''yellow  flier,"  the  automobile  sent 
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across  the  continent  by  the  National  Association,  and  to  the 
"prairie  schooner/'  the  car  sent  by  the  Just  Government  League 
of  Maryland  to  tour  its  southern  counties.  Miss  OToole 
travelled  with  the  "schooner"  two  weeks,  speaking  several  times 
a  day.  A  delegation  from  the  G>llege  League  met  it  at  the 
District  line  and  a  procession  acompanied  it  into  the  city  under 
police  escort.  In  the  evening  a  public  recepti(Mi  was  given  at  the 
Washington  College  of  T^aw.  From  191 6  the  association 
assisted  the  National  Association  at  its  new  headquarters,  1626 
Rhode  Island  Avenue,  by  serving  tea  afternoons  and  raising 
money  through  bazaars,  nmnnage  sales,  card  parties,  etc. 

During  191 8  all  the  suffrage  societies  in  the  District  devoted 
their  energies  to  war  work  and  co-operated  in  every  possible  way 
with  the  Woman's  Committee  of  National  Defense,  whose  head- 
quarters were  in  Washington,  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  chairman. 
They  rejoiced  in  the  submission  of  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amend- 
ment by  Congress  in  1919  and  its  ratification  in  1920,  although 
notwithstanding  their  many  years  of  loyalty  and  assistance  to 
the  National  Association  they  could  receive  no  benefit  from  the 
victory. 

More  women  hold  office  in  Washingon  than  in  any  dty  in 

the  world  because  of  their  very  extensive  employment  by  the 

National  Government.  When  Volume  IV  of  the  History  o£ 
Woman  SuH'rage  was  written  in  1900  an  official  statement  gave 
the  total  number  of  government  employees  in  the  District  as 
20,109  nien,  7,496  women,  a  total  of  27,600.  At  the  request 
of  Mrs.  Helen  IT.  Gardener,  a  vice-president  of  the  National 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  and  a  member  ot  the  U.  S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  following  information  was  sent  in  1920 
to  be  used  in  this  volume,  by  the  president  of  the  commission^ 
Martin  A.  Morrison: 

III  1907  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  issued  a  report  in  which  it  was 
stated  tliat  men  outnumbered  women  in  the  Government  service  by 
about  eleven  to  one  in  Washii^fton,  D.  C,  and  outside.  The  per- 
centage of  women  in  the  District  was  much  lar^  than  outside  for 

the  reason  that  the  preat  bulk  of  the  employees  m  field  branches  are 
in  services  the  duties  of  which  nre  not  ordinarily  performed  by 
women — the  mechanical  forces  at  navy  yards,  ordnance  establish- 
ments, engineer  departments,  reclamation  service  projects,  lighthouse 
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service  and  the  like ;  also  the  tetter-carriers*  city  and  nirsl,  railway 

mail  clerks  and  ?uch  classes. 

It  is  believed  that  the  proportion  of  women  to  men  in  the  entire 
service  did  not  change  materially  until  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
When  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  tfaere  were  approodmatdy 
fifioo  einployees  in  the  executive  civil  service  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  approximately  two-fifths  of  them  women.  The  force  was 
increased  by  80,000  during  the  war,  of  whom  approximately  75  per 
cent  were  women.  The  force  has  now  been  reduced  to  about  90,000, 
of  whom  approximately  50,000  are  women.  The  proportion  of 
women  is  being  constantly  reduced  by  tiie  return  of  former  soMiert 
and  sailors  to  civilian  employment,  who  are  allowed  preference  under 
the  law.  The  Federal  Civil  Service  oTitside  the  District  of  Columbia 
increased  by  approximately  28o,cxx3  during  the  war  period,  possibly 
one-third  of  this  increase  made  up  of  women.  That  force  ntunbers 
now  about  550,000  as  compared  with  450,000  before  the  war  and  it 
seems  safe  to  say  that  twenty  per  cent,  are  women. 

These  positions  are  open  to  sny  who  psss  the  civil  service  exami- 
nations but  the  chiefs  of  the  bureaus  and  dcj  artments  are  appointed 
by  the  President,  and  Secretaries  of  Departments,  and  they  have 
always  been  men.  Men  have  succeeded  also  in  getting  the  highly 
paid  positions  under  dvil  service. 

No  law  excludes  women  from  the  District  offices.  There  are, 
of  course,  no  elections.  Some  officials  are  appointed  by  the 
President,  some  by  the  Commissioners,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  District  appoints  the  Board  of  Fducation,  three  of  whose 
menihers  most  be  w^omen.  In  1920  President  Wilson  appointed 
Miss  Kathryn  Sellers,  a  member  of  the  District  bar,  to  be  Judge 
of  the  Juvenile  Court.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Justice  William  Hitz,  of  the  District  Supreme  Court.  The 
President  appointed  also  Mrs.  Qara  Sears  Taylor  a  member  of 
the  Rent  Commission,  created  to  consider  rent  problems  grow* 
ing  out  of  the  war^  and  Miss  Mabel  T.  Boardman  as  Com- 
missioner of  the  District.  The  Commissioners  appointed  two 
women  trustees  of  the  pubfic  library.  Formerly  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  an  effort  to  get  women  on  the  boards  of  charities, 
hospitals,  etc.,  but  now  such  places  are  seeking  the  women. 
Within  the  past  ten  years  many  women  graduates  of  the  law 
schools  have  been  appointed  as  law  clerks  in  various  depart- 
ments, War  Risk,  Treasury,  especially  the  income  and  customs 
divisions,  and  in  the  Solicitor's  office  for  the  State  Department. 
The  Interior  Departiuent  appointed  Miss  Florence  Etheridge,  at 
one  time  president  of  the  D.  C.  State  Equal  Suffrage  Associa- 
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tion,  probate  attorney  for  the  Cherokee  Indians.   Miss  Marie  K. 

Saunders  was  the  tirst  woman  appointed  patent  examiner,  as 
the  result  of  a  competitive  examination,  and  she  has  been 
advanced  until  the  next  step  is  that  of  principal  examiner. 
Women  hold  important  positions  as  secretaries  oi  committees 
at  the  Capitol. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  appoint  the  Superintendent  of 
Police  and  under  Major  Raymond  J.  Pullman  a  Woman's 
Bureau  was  established  in  191 8,  after  several  women  had  been 
serving  on  the  force.  Mrs.  Marian  C.  Sptngam  was  nuule 
director.  When  she  left  Washington  the  following  year  Mrs. 
Mina  C.  Van  Winkle  was  appointed  and  continues  to  hold  the 
position.  To  give  her  power  she  was  made  Detective  Sergeant 
and  in  1920  was  promoted  to  a  Lieutenancy,  so  that  she  might 
legally  be  in  command  of  a  precinct  where  the  Woman's  Bureau 
is  on  the  first  floor  of  the  house  of  detention  and  the  preventive 
and  protective  work  for  women  and  children  is  directed.  The 
functions  of  this  bureau  are  very  wide  and  very  important  and 
the  work  of  the  \M  ):ncti  police  covers  the  eulirc  city. 

The  national  appointments  of  w*omen  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion not  only  of  this  but  of  other  countries.  They  began  in  1912 
with  the  selection  of  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop  of  Hull  House, 
Chicago,  by  President  Taft  as  Chief  of  the  newly  created  Federal 
Children's  Bureau,  which  position  she  still  holds  ( 1920).  Presi- 
dent Wilson  appointed  Mrs.  Frances  C  Axtell  in  X916  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Commission;  in  1920 
Mrs.  Helen  H.  Gardener  a  member  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission; Mrs.  Annette  A.  Adams,  U.  S.  Attorney  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Assistant  Attorney  General;  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  chief 
of  the  VVonieii's  Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
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FLORIDA/ 

With  the  removal  from  the  State  of  Mrs.  EUa  C.  Chamberiain 

in  1897  and  no  one  found  to  take  the  leadership,  the  cause  of 
woman  suffrage,  which  was  represented  only  by  the  one  society 
at  her  home  in  Tampa,  languished  for  years.  In  1907  John 
Schnarr,  a  prominent  business  man  of  Orlando,  circulated  a 
petition  to  Congress  for  a  I'ccleral  Suffrage  Amendment  which 
was  sent  down  by  the  National  Association  and  obtained  numer- 
ous signatures.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  suffrage  movement  in  Florida,  men  as  weU  as 
women  have  been  its  active  supporters. 

As  the  years  passed  and  the  movement  waxed  strong  through- 
out the  country  and  important  victories  were  won,  the  women 
of  Florida  imbibed  the  spirit  of 'their  day  and  generation.  It 
became  a  frequent  topic  of  discussion  and  women  in  various 
places  began  to  realize  the  need  of  organization.  On  June  15, 
19 1 2,  the  Equal  Franchise  League  was  organized  at  Jacksonville 
in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Herbert  Anderson  by  herself  and  Mrs. 
Katherine  Livingstone  Eagan,  wiili  about  thirty  ladies  piebent. 
Monthly  meetings  were  held  in  a  room  in  a  lart^e  new  ofiice 
hTiildin*^  ^(iven  them  for  headquarters  by  the  owners  and  forty- 
live  members  were  enrolled.  Mrs.  Eagan,  the  president,  soon 
went  to  Paris  and  her  duties  fell  upon  the  vice-president,  Mrs. 
Roselle  C  Cooley;  the  secretary,  Miss  Frances  Anderson,  and 
the  other  officers.  In  the  autumn  two  leading  suffragists,  who 
were  attending  the  National  Child  Labor  Convention,  were 
invited  to  address  the  League,  but  neither  the  Board  of  Trade 
nor  the  Woman's  Oub  would  rent  its  auditorium  for  a  suffrage 
meeting,  so  they  had  to  open  a  door  between  thdr  headquarters 
and  an  adjoining  room  and  a  large  audience  was  present.  The 

>n«  Bktorr  h  lad^bled  for  lU*  dMpttr  to  Aliec  Q,  (lin.  Qeocie)  KoUoefe.  vnm- 
Ibmi  Is  Ikft  vwk  fMr  iponm  Mffrafe  la  ftorida^  with  fkulk»  to  ollMn  wbo  muhfi, 
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league  affiliated  with  the  National  American  Suffrage  Assoda- 
tion,  which  the  next  year  sent  a  field  worker  to  help  in  legisla- 
tive work.    In  1914  it  published  a  special  edition  of  The  State, 

which  was  put  into  the  hands  of  all  the  Florida  members  of 
Congress  and  the  Legislature.  Mrs.  Medill  McCormick,  chair- 
man of  the  National  Congressional  Committee,  sent  one  of 
the  national  v.orkers,  Miss  T^ivinia  Engle,  to  assist.  This  year 
Mr.  Heard,  president  of  the  Heard  National  Bank,  gave  the 
league  the  use  of  a  large  front  room  on  its  first  office  floor. 

On  Feb.  13,  191 3,  the  Political  Equality  Club  of  Lake  Helen 
was  formed  with  Mrs.  S.  A.  Armstrong  president  and  Mrs. 
Irene  Adams  secretary.  On  the  27th  the  Equal  Suffrage  League 
of  Orlando  was  organized  with  the  Rev.  Mary  A.  Safford  presi- 
dent, and  in  October  the  first  demand  for  suffrage  was  made 
here.  The  Mayor  issued  a  notice  that  all  freeholders  must  reg- 
ister for  the  sewerage  bond  election  by  the  9th,  and  a  few  suf- 
fragists saw  their  opportunity.  Very  secretly  and  hurriedly, 
before  the  Mayor  could  get  word  of  it  and  give  notice  that  the 
election  was  meant  for  men  only,  Miss  Emma  Hainer  and  Mrs. 
Heleti  Starbuck  gathered  together  several  women  who  owned 
valuable  property  and  tlicy  went  to  the  city  clerk's  office  and 
announced  that  they  had  come  in  response  to  the  Mayor  s  call 
to  register  for  the  coming  election.  He  referred  them  to  the 
Mayor,  who  referred  them  to  the  Council,  which  referred  them 
to  the  city  attorney.  He  told  them  that  the  law  did  not  permit 
women  to  register.  This  ihey  knew,  but  their  action  caused  a 
discussion  of  the  question  and  disclosed  a  widespread  belief  that 
women  should  have  the  right  to  vote. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  board  pi  the  Orlando  league  in 
the  home  of  Mrs.  J.  C.  Patterson  April  21  the  question  of 
forming  a  State  Association  was  earnestly  considered  and  Miss 
Safford  was  requested  to  prepare  a  "call"  for  this  purpose.  Soon 
afterwards  she  and  Mrs.  Starbuck  were  sent  to  Tallahassee  by 
the  league  to  aid  the  suffrage  work  being  done  in  the  Legislature. 
Here  the  great  need  of  a  State  organization  was  very  apparent, 
as  legislators  constantly  asked,  "Where  are  the  suffragists  from 
my  district?" 

During  the  summer  through  conversatioo  with  interested 
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suffragists  and  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Cooley,  president  oi 
the  Jacksonville  league,  arrangements  were  made  for  calling  a 
convention  to  organize  a  State  association  at  Orlando  at  the 
time  of  the  meeting  of  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs. 
This  took  place  Nov.  4,  191 3,  Miss  Safford  was  chairman,  Mrs. 
Isabel  Stanley  secretary  of  the  convention  and  addresses  were 
made  by  women  from  half  a  dozen  towns.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  and  by-laws  which  reported 
at  an  adjourned  meeLing  on  the  6th,  when  they  were  adopted  and 
the  following  officers  for  the  State  Equal  Suffrage  Association 
were  elected:  President,  Miss  Sntt  >rd,  Orlando;  first  vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs.  C.  J.  Huber,  Webster ;  second,  Mrs.  Ella  Chamber- 
lain, Tampa;  third,  Miss  Caroline  Brevard,  Tallahassee;  cor- 
responding secretary.  Miss  Elizabeth  Askew,  Tampa;  recording 
secretary,  Miss  Frances  B.  Anderson,  Jacksonville;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  John  Schnarr,  c>r]rindo;  auditors,  Mrs.  Anna  Andnis, 
Miami,  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Thayer,  Orlando. 

In  19 14  Miss  Safford  published  a  bulletin,  showing  that  the 
State  Association  had  auxiliaries  in  Jacksonville,  Lake  Helen, 
Orlando,  Zeltwood,  Pine  Castle,  Winter  Parie,  Pensacola,  Milton, 
Miami,  Tampa,  and  a  Men's  Equal  Suffrage  League  in  Orlando 
with  Mayor  E.  F.  Sperry  as  president  and  Justin  Van  Busldrk  as 
secretary.  Miss  Kate  M.  Gordon,  president  of  the  Southern 
Woman's  Suffrage  Conference,  had  held  a  successful  meeting  in 
Jacksonville.  The  Orlando  League  had  had  a  lloat  in  the  trades' 
parade  of  the  midwinter  fair  and  a  booth  at  the  fair  where  the 
names  of  voters  in  favor  of  submitting  a  State  suffrage  amend- 
Tiieiit  were  obtamed.  It  had  had  "teas"  for  replenishing  the  treas- 
ury and  closed  the  year  with  a  banqLiet  complnnentary  to  the 
Men's  League.  A  committee  was  preparing  a  program  on  the 
laws  of  the  State  for  the  next  year's  work.  The  Pensacola  league 
was  arranging  to  issue  a  special  edition  of  the  Journal  and  have 
a  booth  at  the  tri-county  fair.  Most  of  the  leagues  had  formed 
classes  to  study  history  and  the  duties  of  dtiienship  and  had 
distributed  literature  and  some  of  them  had  held  a  celebration 
on  May  2,  as  the  Nationar  Association  had  requested. 

The  first  annual  convention,  held  at  Pensacola,  Dec.  8-10, 
1914,  stressed  the  pledging  of  candidates  for  Congress  and 
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L^slature  and  securing  signatures  to  petitions.  The  seoond, 
at  Orlando,  Feb.  3,  191 5,  formed  congressional  districts,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  of  the  National  Association.  The  third,  at  Miami, 
March  15-16,  19 1 6,  arranged  for  suffrage  schools  and  planned 
to  assist  work  outside  the  State.  The  fourth,  at  Tampa,  Nov. 
20,  IQ17,  found  the  members  busy  with  war  work.  The  fifth, 
at  Daytona,  Nov.  19,  191 8,  planned  to  introduce  a  bill  for 
Primary  suffrage  in  the  Legislature  and  co-operate  with  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  to  secure  it.  The  sixth,  at  Tampa, 
Oct.  30-31,  191 9,  was  devoted  to  plans  for  ratification  of  the 
Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  and  citizenship. 

While  the  State  association  could  show  no  definite  accomplish- 
ment, its  work  had  been  largely  educational  and  a  considerable 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  had  been  created. 
Its  organization  and  growth  center  about  the  name  of  the  Rev. 
Maty  Augusta  Safford,  a  pioneer  worker  in  the  su&age  cause 
in  several  States.  She  came  in  1905  to  make  Florida  her  home 
from  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where  she  had  been  pastor  of  the 
Unitarian  church  for  eleven  years.  Her  energy,  enthusiasm  and 
devotion  carried  all  before  her  and  but  ior  her  organization 
might  have  been  delayed  for  years,  h^or  four  years  she  was  the 
untiring  State  president,  then  Mrs.  Frank  Stranahan  served  in 
19 1 7,  Miss  Sa fiord  again  in  191 8.  The  following,  in  addition 
to  those  elsewiicrc  mentioned,  are  among  those  prominent  in  the 
suffrage  work  in  the  State:  Mrs.  A.  £.  McDavid,  Miss  Minnie 
Kehoe,  Pensacola;  Mrs.  Susan  B.  Dyer,  Winter  Park;  Mrs. 
H.  W.  Thompson,  Miss  C.  H.  Day,  Milton ;  Mrs.  S.  V.  Moore, 
Cocoanut  Grove;  Mrs.  Kate  C.  Havens,  Miami;  Miss  Pleas- 
aunce  Baker,  Zellwood;  Mrs.  Grace  Hanchett,  Orlando. 

From  its  beginning  the  association  worked  for  the  Federal 
Suffrage  Amendment,  although  it  tried  also  to  obtain  from  the 
Legislature  ^e  submission  of  a  State  amendment  to  the  voters. 
In  1915  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  the  national  president,  assisted 
Miss  Safford  and  the  other  workers  in  holding  conventions  in 
several  congressional  districts.  Many  local  meetings  were  held, 
m\^rh  literature  distributed,  resolutions  secured  and  legislators 
interviewed.  The  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  largest 
organization  of  women  in  the  State,  endorsed  the  movement 
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In  191 6  Miss  Saflford  went  for  a  month  to  assist  the  campatgn 
in  Iowa,  to  which  the  association  sent  $100,  and  the  vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Frank  Tracy,  directed  the  State  work.  New  leagues- 
were  formed,  delegates  to  the  national  presidential  conventions 
were  interviewed  and  Florida  women  attended  those  in  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis.  Dr.  Shaw  was  present  at  the  State  convention 
where  550  members  were  reported  and  the  distribution  of  750 
packages  of  literatttre.  A  series  of  meetings  was  held  in  co- 
operation with  the  Congressional  Committee  of  the  National 
Association  and  work  in  the  Legislature  was  done. 

By  1918  a  number  of  counties  had  been  organized  and  the 
Stale  coiiveiuioti,  encouraged  by  the  granting  of  Primary'  suf- 
frage to  women  in  Arkansas  and  Texas,  decided  to  make  this  its 
legislative  work  for  1919,  and  plans  were  made  to  raise  $5,000 
through  local  confcicnces.  A  State  organizer  was  put  into  the 
field  and  the  National  Association  sent  its  recording  secretary, 
Mrs.  Halsey  W.  Wilson,  a  trained  worker,  to  assist  the  State 
organization.  In  January,  1919,  Dr.  Shaw  attended  a  confer- 
ence at  Orlando  and  $1,000  were  raised;  later  at  a  conference  in 
Tampa,  $198  and  at  one  in  Miami  and  West  Pabn  Beach  $260. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Skinner  was  appcnnted  State  organizer  and  the 
National  Association  sent  one  of  its  most  capable  organizers, 
Mrs.  Maria  Mdbfahon.  The  38  county  chairmen  had  obtained 
nearly  2,500  signatures  to  petitions  to  the  Legislatare  and  aif 
active  campaign  was  midertaken  for  Primary  suffrage. 

In  January,  19 19,  the  National  Association's  Congressional 
Committee  sent  its  secretary,  Mrs.  Minnie  Fisher  Cunningham 
of  Arkansas,  and  its  press  secretary,  Miss  Marjorie  Shuler  of 
New  York,  to  spend  several  weeks  in  a  quiet  campaign  to  in- 
fluence U.  S.  Senator  Park  Trammell  to  cast  his  vote  for  the 
Federal  Suffrage  Amendment,  this  l)eing  considered  useless  in 
the  case  of  Senator  Duncan  U.  tletcher.  1  hey  secured  news- 
paper comment  in  favor,  interviews  with  prominent  people  and 
resolutions  from  conventions,  but  these  had  no  effect.  At  the 
annual  convention  in  October  the  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  Mrs.  John  T.  Fuller,  Orlando;  first  vice-president, 
Mrs.  Edgar  A.  Lewis,  Fort  Pierce;  second.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Skinner,  Dunedin;  third,  Dr.  Minerva  B.  Cushman,  St.  Peters- 
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burg-;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  W.  R.  O'Neal,  Orlando; 
recording:  secretary,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Hawkins,  Brooksville;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Clara  B.  Worthington,  Tampa;  auditors,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Mc- 
Collum,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Stringfellow,  Gainesville;  Legislative  Com-; 
tnittee,  Mrs.  Amos  Norris,  chairman,  Tampa,  A  memorial  meet- 
ing was  held  for  Dr.  Shaw,  who  had  died  July  2. 

The  annual  meeting  in  1920  took  place  in  Orlando.  Mrs. 
Fuller  was  re-elected  and  plans  for  extensive  work  were  made 
but  the  association  was  not  quite  ready  to  merge  into  a  League 
of  Women  Voters.  This  was  done  April  i,  igai,  and  Mrs. 
J.  B.  O'Hara  was  elected  chairman. 

Legislativb  Action.  Before  the  State  Association  was  organ- 
ized the  Equal  Franchise  League  of  Jacksonville  decided  to  a.'^k 
the  Lep^islature,  which  met  in  April,  1913,  to  submit  to  the  voters 
a  woman  suffrag^e  amendment  to  the  State  constitution.  A  bill 
was  prepared  and  an  appeal  for  assistance  made  to  the  National 
American  Association.  In  response  it  sent  its  very  capable  field 
worker.  Miss  Jeannette  Rankin,  who  went  with  the  executive 
officers  of  the  league  to  Tallahassee.  Its  president,  Mrs.  Roselle 
C.  Cooley,  said  in  her  report:  "The  House  of  Representatives 
decided  to  hear  us  in  a  Gnnmittee  of  the  Whole,  at  an  evening 
session.  In  this  case  it  meant  the  whole  House,  the  whole 
Senate  and  the  whole  town.  Seats,  aisles,  the  steps  of  the 
Speaker's  rostrum  were  filled,  windows  had  people  sitting  in 
them  and  in  the  hall  as  far  as  one  could  see  people  were  standing 
on  chairs  to  hear  the  first  call  for  the  rights  of  women  ever 
uttered  in  the  Capitol  of  Florida.  Four  women  and  three  men 
spoke,  the  vote  of  the  committee  was  publicly  called  at  the  dose 
of  the  speaking  and  the  bill  passed  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
scntaiivcs  without  recommendation.  Weary  days  and  weeks 
nf  waitinc',  time  wasted  on  petty  legislation,  members  p^oing 
home  for  week-ends  and  not  returning  for  Monday  work  kept 
us  still  anxious.  At  length  the  bill  was  called  and  the  vote  was 
26  ayes  to  38  noes. 

"As  we  were  leaving  for  our  homes  on  Saturday  evening  a 
Senator  said:  *If  you  will  come  into  the  Senate  we  will  show 
those  men  how  to  treat  ladies.'  So  we  went  hack  on  Monday 
»nd  were  fortunate  in  having  for  our  sponsor  Senator  Cone  of 
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Columbia  county,  the  leader  of  the  Senate.  He  took  up  our 
bill,  placed  it  on  the  special  calendar  and  advised  us  in  our 
procedure,  the  bill  having  come  into  the  Senate  with  fayorabte 
recointnendation  from  the  committee*  Again  the  weary  wait- 
ing, tlie  petty  legislation,  the  filibustering  of  the  'corporation' 
members  and  the  whisl^  men,  and  at  last  a  motion  to  postpone 
indefinitely  was  carried  by  one  majority,  15  to  16,  the  sixteenth 
man  bong  <me  who  had  been  with  us  from  the  first  until  this 
moment" 

The  Legislatcuv  meets  every  two  years  and  in  191 5  the  State 
association,  whtdi  had  now  sixteen  well  organized  branches, 
was  sponsor  for  the  bill,  or  resolution,  and  a  larp^e  number  of 
lep^islators  had  promised  their  support.  Hearings  were  granted 
by  bo  til  Houses,  but  it  was  defeated. 

In  191 7  strenuous  efforts  were  again  made  in  behalf  of  a 
State  constitutional  aTrieudment.  Mrs.  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
who  now  had  a  winter  home  in  blorida,  was  among  those  who 
addressed  the  Legislature  in  favor  of  it,  and  on  April  23  the 
resolution  to  submit  the  amendment  passed  the  Senate  by  23  to  7. 
The  struggle  was  then  begun  in  the  House  but  the  corporate  and 
liquor  interests  combined  with  the  non^progressive  character  of 
many  of  the  members  accomplished  its  defeat. 

In  April,  1919,  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs,  which 
now  had  a  suffrage  chairman,  co-operated  with  the  State  Equal 
Suffrage  Assodation  in  the  effort  to  obtain  a  Primary  Suffrage 
Bill,  such  as  had  been  passed  by  the  Legislatures  of  Arkansas 
and  Texas.  Mrs.  McMahon,  a  national  organizer,  and  Miss 
Skinner  did  organizing  and  legislative  work  from  March  6  to 
April  22.  The  former  was  sent  to  work  for  Presidential  suf- 
frage, but  the  State  Board  believed  that  Primary  suffrai^^c  luid 
a  better  chance.  This,  however,  met  with  so  much  opposition 
th^t  it  was  never  brought  up.  The  inoment  the  Federal  Amend- 
ment was  submitted  by  Congress  a  delegation  of  women — Mrs. 
Frank  Stranahan,  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee;  Dr. 
Safford,  Mrs,  W.  S.  Jennings,  Mrs.  Edgar  A.  Lewis — went  to 
Tallahassee  to  try  to  have  the  Legislature  ratify  it,  arriving  one 
day  before  adjournment  They  quickly  canvassed  the  members 
and  found  a  small  majority  willing  to  vote  for  it  but  there  was 
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no  time.  Governor  Sidney  J.  Catts  conld  have  called  a  special 
session  for  the  next  day  but  insisted  that  there  was  no  assurance 
of  ratification,  as  some  of  the  men  listed  as  favorable  were  in 
the  habit  of  changing  their  vote,  and  he  did  not  want  to  put  the 
members  on  record.  Some  of  them  who  were  alleged  to  be 
supporters  declared  that  they  would  not  stay  over  even  for  one 
day.  It  was  impossible  to  persuade  the  Governor  to  call  a 
special  session  at  any  time  afterwards,  but  in  1920  Florida 
women  were  enfranchised  by  this  amendment 

Suffrage.  By  special  acts  of  the  Legislature,  charters  were 
granted  to  various  cities  giving  Municipal  suffrage  to  women 
and  the  voters  accepted  them.  Sixteen  towns  had  such  a  charter : 
Felsmere,  Aurantia.  Cocoa,  Oranc^e  City,  Deland,  West  Palm 
F^each,  Delray,  Ilorence  Villa  rwhcre  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw 
had  a  winter  home  for  a  number  of  years),  Miami,  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, "Moore  Haven,  Orlando.  Clearwater,  Dunedin,  St.  Peters- 
burg, l  arj^on  Springs.  Felsmere  was  the  pioneer,  receiving  its 
charter  in  191 5. 
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The  iirst  suffrage  society  in  Georgia  was  formed  at  Columtms 
in  1890  and  the  second  in  Atlanta  in  1894.  Here  the  first  State 
convention  was  held  in  1899  and  the  State  association,  auxiliary 
to  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  never 
ceased  its  labors  until  the  year  following  the  ratification  of  the 
Federal  Woman  Suffrage  Amendment. 

Mrs.  McLcndon  became  an  officer  in  1892  and  held  official 
position  during  the  entire  Lwenty-nnie  years.  For  thirteen  years 
she  was  vice-president  or  honorary  president  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  president  of  the  association.  Mrs.  Thomas 
was  second  hotiorary  president  for  five  ^■en^s  before  her  death 
in  1906.  The  following  served  as  presidents;  Miss  IT.  Augusta 
Howard,  1890-1895;  Mrs.  Frances  Cater  Swift,  1895-1896; 
Mrs.  Mary  L.  McLendon,  1896-1899;  Mrs.  Gertrude  C.  Thomas, 
1899-1901;  Miss  Katherine  Koch,  1901-1904;  Mrs.  Rose  Y. 
G>lvin,  1904- 1 906;  Mrs.  MaryL.  McLendon,  1906-1921.^ 

In  1900  the  same  suffrage  measures  presented  the  year 
before  were  again  offered  to  the  Legislature  with  the  same  barren 
result.  The  Southern  Chautauqua  invited  the  association  to 
hold  an  all  day  meeting  and  also  engaged  Miss  Frances  A. 
Griffin  of  Alabama  to  lecture.  F.  Henry  Richardson,  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal,  and  Lucian  Knight,  editor  of  the  Atlanta 

*  The  History  is  indebted  for  this  chapter  to  Mrs.  Mary  Latimer  McLendon,  a  resident 
of  Atlanta  over  60  years,  who  also  wrote  tfce  Georvi*  chapter  for  VotaoM  IV.   Br  fort  the 

absolutely  necessary  condensation  of  the  present  chapter  it  included  aa.ooo  word*  and  wtB 
a  most  remarkable  production  for  a  woman  in  hfr  8ist  year.  It  will  be  preserved  intact 
in  another  place. 

*  During  the  years  from  1901  the  following  held  office  in  the  State  aaaociation:  honorary 
vice-president.  Miss  Madeline  J.  S.  Wylie;  vice-presidents.  Mrs.  P.  H.  Moore.  Miaa 
S.  A.  Gresham,  Mian  Rebecca  Vaughn.  Miw  H.  Augusta  Howard,  Mrs.  Emma  T.  Martin, 
Mrs.  J.  Dejoumettc.  Mr*.  W.  Y.  Atkinson;  correaponding  aecrctarics,  Mrs.  Mamie  Fol- 
lom  Wynne,  Mhrn  Katherine  Koeli,  Mm  DttMCj  Faatmaa,  Mri.  Amelia  R.  Woedall; 
recordinp  secrctari<s.  ^fi5s  Willette  Allen,  Mrs.  Alice  C.  DanirU;  (reasurcrs,  Mrs.  E.  O. 
Archer,  Mrs.  Mary  Osborne.  Mrs.  M,  K.  Mathews,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Cresse;  auditor,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Feltoii. 
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Constitution,  brought  the  "woman's  rights  movement"  as  prom- 
inently before  the  public  as  they  were  permitted  to  do  by  the 
managers  of  those  newspapers. 

On  Nov.  25,  26,  1901,  the  State  convention  was  held  in  the 
Universalist  Church  of  Atlanta.  Addresses  were  made  by  Mrs. 
Carrie  Chapman  Catt»  president  of  the  National  Assodation; 
Mrs.  Thomas,  Mrs.  Alice  Daniels  and  Mrs.  McLendon.  The 
meeting  adjourned  early  in  the  afternoon  to  go  to  the  Atlanta 
Women's  Chib  room,  where  Mrs.  Catt  was  invited  to  address 
that  body.  The  night  meeting  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  where  Mrs.  Catt,  Mr.  Richardson  and  the 
Hon.  Robert  R.  Hemphill  of  South  Carolina  addressed  a 
large  and  appreciative  audience.  The  convention  decided  to  em- 
ploy a  State  lecturer  and  organizer. 

With  but  two  exceptions  State  conventions  or  conferences 
were  held  every  year,  always  in  Atlanta  until  1919,  in  the  Con- 
gregational and  Universalist  churches,  in  the  Grand  Building; 
the  hall  of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Carnegie  Library,  the 
Hotel  Ansley  and  the  Piedmont  Hotel.  The  membership  gradu- 
ally increased,  a  series  of  literary  meetings  in  the  winter  of  1902 
adding  fifty  names.  This  year  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
revise  the  charter  of  Atlanta  and  the  officers  of  association 
appeared  before  it  and  asked  that  it  include  Municipal  suffrage 
for  women.  The  sub-committee  on  franchises  recommended 
that  instead  it  provide  for  women  on  school,  hospital,  park  and 
health  hoards,  hut  the  general  committee  reported  adversely. 
The  Atlanta  branch  protested  to  Mayor  Livingstone  Minis 
against  the  injustice  of  not  allowing  women  taxpayers  to  vote 
on  the  proposed  $400,000  t)ond  issue.  He  expressed  liimself  in 
favor  of  woman  sulTr  i-c  and  promised  to  bring  the  matter  before 
the  city  council,  but  there  was  no  result. 

Miss  Kate  M.  Gordon,  national  corresponding  secretary,  gave 
a  most  convincing  address  in  the  Carnegie  Library  the  next 
^903*  on  how  the  taxpaying  women  of  Louisiana  won 
the  right  to  vote  on  questions  of  taxation ;  strong  articles  were 
published,  but  all  the  women  were  able  to  do  was  to  post  large 
placards  at  the  polls,  'Taxpaying  women  should  be  allowed  to 
vote  at  this  bond  election."  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  national 
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vice-president-at-large,  came  to  assist  at  the  State  convention 
and  delivered  her  famous  lecture,  "The  Fate  of  Republics." 
This  year  the  association  distributed  10,000  pages  of  suffrage 
literature  at  the  Interstate  Fair.  It  attempted  to  bring  a  bill 
before  the  Legislature  for  police  matrons  but  not  a  member 
would  introduce  it 

During  these  years  the  suffragists  found  it  very  difficult  to 
persuade  a  legislator  to  present  a  bill  for  raising  the  age  of 
consent  or  compulsory  education  in  order  to  take  the  youtig 
children  out  of  the  factories  or  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
women.  In  1905,  at  the  request  of  the  National  Association 
that  fraternal  greetings  should  be  sent  to  various  organizations, 
Mrs.  McLendon,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  since  1890,  carried  them  to  its 
convention  and  made  an  earnest  but  unsuccessful  effort  to  have 
it  adopt  a  franchise  department.  Thousands  of  pieces  of  suf- 
frage literature  were  distributed  at  the  State  Fair.  In  1906 
memorial  services  were  held  for  the  great  leader,  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  and  the  association  carried  out  to  its  full  power  all 
the  State  work  planned  by  the  National  Board,  including  a 
petition  to  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  resolution  asking  Congress 
to  submit  a  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment 

The  membership  of  the  association  was  increased  in  1907  by 
the  addition  of  three  prominent  W.  C.  T.  U.  officials,  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Ansley,  Mrs.  Jennie  Hart  Sibley  and  Mrs.  L.  W.  Walker,  who 
were  promptly  appointed  superintendents  of  Church  Work, 
Legislation  and  Petition  and  Oiristian  Citizenship.  Miss  Jean 
(jordon  of  New  Orleans  and  Mrs.  I'lorence  Kelley  f)f  New  York 
made  splendid  addresses  in  favor  of  woman  suffra^^e  when  they 
came  to  Atlanta  in  April  to  attend  the  (liild  Tabor  Convention. 
Dr.  Shaw  ^ave  a  stirrinj:j  suffrage  speech  in  the  hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  oti  May  4. 

The  evening  sessions  of  the  annual  convention  in  1908  were 
held  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  Capitol.  Miss  Laura  Clay, 
Mrs.  Sibley,  Miss  H.  Augusta  Howard  and  W.  S.  Withani  v  ere 
the  speakers,  with  Mrs.  McLendon  presiding.  Miss  Clay's 
address,  entitled  Who  Works  Against  Woman  Suffrage? 
created  a  profound  impression  and  she  was  of  much  assist- 
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atlce.  Mrs.  McLendon  was  invited  to  speak  before  the 
convention  of  the  Georgia  Agricultural  Association,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  State,  on  Woman's  Education  and  Woman's 
Rights.  A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  her  and  the 
address  ordered  printed  in  the  minutes.  The  State  Prohibition 
convention  placed  a  strong  woman  suffrage  plank  in  its  plat- 
form and  the  delegates  to  the  national  convention  were  instructed 
to  vote  for  one  if  it  was  offered.  Mr.  Witham,  the  Rev.  James 
A.  Gordon  and  Mr,  Barker,  editor  of  The  Southern  Star, 
worked  faiih fully  for  this  plank. 

In  1909,  at  the  request  of  the  National  Association,  letters 
were  written  to  Georgia's  Senators  and  RepresejUatI\ es  in  Con 
gress,  askuig  them  to  vote  for  a  Federal  Woman  Suffrage 
Amendment.  Polite  but  non-committal  replies  were  received 
from  Senators  Clay  and  Bacon  and  Representatives  Griggs  and 
Lewis.  The  other  eight  evidently  did  not  consider  disfranchised 
women  worthy  of  an  answer.  The  dty  council  of  Atlanta  de- 
cided that  its  charter  was  forty  years  behind  the  times  and 
again  a  committee  of  forty-nine  men  was  appointed  to  draw 
up  a  new  one.  The  Civic  League,  an  Atlanta  auxiliary  to  the 
State  Suffrage  Association,  set  to  work  to  have  this  new  charter 
recognize  the  rights  of  the  women  taxpayers.  It  was  discovered 
that  the  women  paid  taxes  on  more  than  $13,000,000  worth  of 
real  and  personal  property  in  the  city.  Several  hundred  personal 
letters  were  written  to  leading  taxpaying  women  asking  their 
opinion  of  the  leaf::;ne's  movement :  only  favrtrablc  replies  were 
received  and  many  friends  of  the  cause  developed  anionic  the 
iiitlnejitial  women.  Stronj;  articles  were  published  in  the  city 
papers  and  widely  copied  throughout  the  State,  hut  the  charter 
entirely  ignored  the  claims  of  women.  Many  letters  were  written 
to  Republican  and  Democratic  delegates  asking  them  to  vote  for 
a  suffrage  plank  in  their  platforms.  The  annual  convention 
was  not  held  in  Macon,  as  intended,  because  there  was  so  much 
sentiment  against  it  in  that  city.  This  year  women  in  the  Metho- 
dist Church  South  became  active  to  secure  laity  rights,  which 
had  been  granted  to  women  members  in  the  North,  East  and 
West  after  they  had  worked  years  for  it,  but  the  bishops  in  the 
South  were  bitterly  opposed  to  it.   Mrs.  Mary  Harris  Armor, 
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the  well-known  national  organizer  and  lecturer  for  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.,  and  four  years  president  for  Georgia,  joined  the  suffrage 
association. 

The  National  Association's  petition  to  Congress  had  been 
distributed  throughout  the  State  for  signatures  and  returned  to 

VVashin^on.  In  1910  letters  were  written  to  President  Taft,  to 
the  members  of  Congress  from  Georgia  and  to  Governor  "Joe"" 
Brown,  as  requested  Ijy  Dr.  Shaw,  national  president.  Senator 
Clay  aiul  Representatives  VV.  C.  Brantley,  S.  A.  Roddenherry 
and  W.  C.  Adamson  were  the  only  ones  who  could  spare  time  to 
answer.  Atlanta  was  to  have  an  election  for  a  three-million 
dollar  bond  issue  on  February  15,  Susan  B.  Anthony's  birthday, 
and  the  Mayor  and  president  of  the  Qiamber  of  Commerce  had 
appealed  to  the  City  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  to  "make  the 
men  go  to  the  polls  to  vote  for  bonds."  The  suffragists  dis- 
tributed broadcast  a  poster  headed  by  a  cartoon  by  Louis  Gregg 
representing  women  of  all  sorts,  armed  with  brooms,  umbrellas^ 
rolling  pins,  etc.,  driving  the  men  to  the  polls. 

Over  6,000  pages  of  suffrage  literature  were  distributed  in 
the  State,  a  considerable  amount  of  it  to  young  people  engaging 
in  debates  or  writing  essays.  Dr.  James  W.  Lee  and  Dr.  Frank 
M.  Siler,  Methodist  ministers  of  Atlanta,  fearlessly  expressed 
themselves  in  their  pulpits  as  in  favor  of  the  enfranchisement 
of  women,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  Bishop  Warren  A.  Candler 
was  bitterly  oppi>sed  to  it.  Dr.  Len  G.  Broughton  of  the  Baptist 
church  and  Dr.  Dean  Ellenwood  of  the  llniversaHst  also  declared 
themselves  as  favoring  equal  rights  in  Church  and  State  for 
women,  judge  John  L.  Hopkins,  one  of  Georgia's  foremost 
lawyers,  who  codihed  the  laws,  proclaimed  himself  a  believer 
in  equal  rights  for  women  in  a  letter  to  the  Constitution.  In 
June  when  it  was  again  proposed  to  revise  the  charter  of  Atlanta, 
a  committee  from  the  Civic  League  went  before  the  charter  com-* 
mittee  and  presented  a  petition  asking  Municipal  suffrage  for 
women.  Later  at  a  meeting  of  the  city  council  the  petition  was 
brought  up  for  consideration  and  was  treated  with  ridicule  and 
contempt.  On  August  8  the  association  held  its  convention  in 
the  halt  of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  its  true  friend.  Walter 
McEheath  of  Fulton  county  offered  a  resolution  that  the  House 
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of  Representatives  should  be  tendered  for  the  evening  session, 
but  Joe  Bill  Hall,  a  noted  anti-prohibitionist  and  anti^suftragist, 
marshalled  the  liquor  men  and  they  defeated  it. 

In  191 2  the  State  association  conformed  to  the  plan  of  the 
National  and  appointed  a  committee  of  education,  who  would 
offer  money  prizes  for  the  best  essays  on  woman  suffrage  by 
the  seniors  of  the  high  schools,  with  Mrs.  Helmer  chairman  and 
Aliss  Koch  secretary.  It  worked  vigorously  lor  the  bill  tu  per- 
mit vvoiuen  to  practice  law.  Afrs.  Rebecca  Latimer  Felton  be- 
came a  nieiiiher  and  was  clccieU  a  delegate  to  the  nauunal  suf- 
frage convention  in  Pliiladelphia.  Attorney  iu^onard  J.  Gross- 
man joined  the  association  and  was  made  general  counsel. 

Tn  1913,  while  Mr.  Grossman  was  attending  the  convention 
of  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  as  a 
delegate,  he  was  requested  by  James  Lees  Laidlaw,  president  of 
the  National  Men's  League  for  W<mum  Suffrage,  to  undertake 
the  organization  of  a  Georgia  Men's  League.  He  did  so  imme- 
diately on  returning  home,  with  the  folbwing  officers:  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Grossman ;  vice-presidents,  the  Rev.  Fred  A.  Line,  the 
Rev.  J.  Wade  Conkling,  C.  W.  McQure,  Dr.  Frank  Peek,  E.  U 
Martin,  ex-president  Macon  Chamber  of  Commerce;  S.  B. 
Marks  and  L,  Marquardt,  ex-prcsidents  of  the  State  i  e  lcmtion 
of  l^bor.  Mr.  Grossman  toured  the  State  on  behalf  of  woman 
suffrage  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Men's  League  and  the 
State  association.  He  drafted,  at  their  request,  pro|X>sed  hills 
and  ratification  resolutions ;  appeared  before  the  annual  conven- 
tions of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  obtaining  their  formal  endorse- 
ment of  woman  suffrage;  secured  also  the  endorsement  of  the 
Civic  Educational  League,  comprising  a  great  majority  of  the 
Jewish  citizens  of  Atlanta;  occupied  chtffch  pulpits  and  ad- 
dressed women's  dubs,  civic  bodies,  city  councils  and  legislative 
committees.  The  members  of  the  Men's  League  gave  whatever 
assistance  was  required. 

The  many  State  victories  in  191 2  put  new  life  into  the  move- 
ment in  191.^  I  he  Georgia  Young  People's  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion was  organiijed  with  Miss  Ruth  Buckholz  as  president.  To 
represent  the  association  Mrs.  Amelia  R.  Woodall,  correspond- 
ing, and  Miss  Katherine  Koch,  recording  secretary ;  Miss  Mamie 
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Matthews,  treasurer  of  the  young  people's  society,  Mrs.  Landis 
Sanna,  Mrs.  Margaret  Gardner,  editor  Trox  Bankston  of  West 
Point  and  J.  J.  Williams  of  Chatterton,  were  sent  to  Washing- 
ton to  march  in  the  parade  on  March  3.  They  carried  the  suf- 
frage Hag  made  for  the  national  convention  in  Atlanta  in  1895, 
with  two  handsome  yellow  banners  prepared  especially  for  the 
parade.  Five  bills  before  the  Legislature  were  supported  this 
year  as  well  as  the  Federal  Amendment.  When  Presidential  suf- 
frage was  given  to  Illinois  women  in  19 13,  the  Atlanta  ConsH- 
tuHon  was  so  impressed  with  the  "nearness"  of  woman  suffrage 
that  it  created  a  suffrage  department  and  offered  the  editorship 
to  Mrs.  McLcndoii.  U.  S.  Seiial(ii.s  Iloke  Siiiilh  and  Augustus 
C).  Bacon  had  been  obliged  to  present  the  petition  of  Georgia 
suhi agists  asking  for  the  h^deral  Amendment,  hut  no  beautiful 
speeches  were  made  by  them.  Senator  Smith  liad  been  on  record 
all  his  life  as  being  "unalterably  opposed  to  woman  suffrage*'  and 
voted  against  it  whenever  he  had  opportunity,  adding  insult  to 
injury  by  declaring,  "Our  best  women  do  not  want  it."  Senator 
W,  S.  West,  who  succeeded  Senator  Bacon,  was  more  amenable 
to  reason,  but  Senator  Thomas  W.  Hardwick,  who  followed 
after  Mr.  West's  death,  has  been  an  implacable  opponent  For 
the  second  time  the  Atlanta  Federation  tendered  the  use  of  its 
beautiful  Temple  of  Labor  for  the  day  sessions  of  the  State 
convention  which  met  July  9,  10,  The  Legislature  was  per- 
suaded by  John  Y.  Smith  of  Fulton  county  to  permit  an  evening 
session  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Senator  Starke  op- 
posed the  use  of  the  Senate  Chamber  "because  Christ  did  not 
select  women  for  his  Disciples"  but  saner  counsels  prevailed  and 
it  was  opened  for  a  session. 

During  191 4  there  were  275  meetings  in  Atlanta,  Rome, 
Athens,  Decatur,  Macon  and  Bainbrid^e  by  the  auxiliary  soci- 
eties, with  five  open  air  meetings.  On  March  1  a  mass  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Atlanta  theater  to  which  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature were  especially  invited.  The  speakers  were  officers  of  the 
National  Association,  including  the  vice-president,  Miss  Jane 
Addams.  To  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  work  there  was  organized 
in  February  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party  Incorporated,  as  a 
branch  of  the  State  association,  with  Mrs.  McLendon  president. 
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It  secured  a  charter  and  prepared  for  an  aggressive  state-wide 
suffrage  campaign.  A  chairman  for  each  of  the  twelve  oon- 
gressional  districts  was  appointed  and  instructed  to  organise  in 
her  district.  This  year  for  the  first  time  a  hearing  was  granted 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Constitutional  Amendments. 
Mrs.  Felton  and  Mrs.  Rose  Ashby  spoke  for  the  association, 
Mrs.  Cheatham  and  Mrs.  Frances  Smith  Whiteside  for  the 
Woman  Suffragfe  league.  The  association  distributed  40,000 
pages  of  leailets,  fliers,  newspapers,  etc. :  about  a  dozen  of  the 
leadlnt^  newspapers  were  supplied  with  local  and  national  suf- 
frage news  and  members  of  tlie  Legislature  with  suffrage  litera- 
ture. In  1900,  when  the  first  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  convention 
was  held  in  Atlanta,  woman  suffrage  was  a  forbidden  subject 
at  all  temperance  meetings  in  Georgia.  In  19 14,  when  the  second 
was  held,  Mrs.  McLendon,  president  of  the  State  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation, was  selected  to  welcome  the  White  Rlbboners  in  behalf 
of  the  suffragists  of  the  State.  ^ 

The  annual  convention  of  the  State  association  was  held  July 
21,  22,  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Ansley,  beautifully  decorated 
for  the  occasion.  Miss  Kate  M.  Gordon  aided  largely  in  makinsf 
it  a  success.  Mrs.  Annie  Fletcher  of  Oldham,  England,  visited 
Atlanta  this  year  and  spoke  on  the  suffrage  situation  there.  Mrs. 
Georgia  Mclntyre  Wheeler,  a  practicing  attorney  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, helped  greatly  in  securing  the  Woman  Lawyer  Bill.  At- 
lanta and  Waycross  suffragists  applied  to  the  city  governments 
to  grant  women  Municipal  suffrage.  The  association  did  not 
parade  on  May  2,  as  requested  by  the  National  Board,  but  the 
president  made  a  suffrage  speech  on  the  steps  of  the  State  Capitol 
and  members  sold  copies  of  the  lVo)}ian's  Journal.  The  Rev. 
A.  M.  Hewlett,  pastor  of  St.  Marks  Methodist  Church  South, 
accompanied  Mrs.  McLendon  and  Attorney  Grossman  to  Cox 
CoU^  in  March  and  by  invitation  of  its  president  they  gave  ad- 
dresses in  favor  of  suffrage  for  women  before  the  student  body. 

'Id  October,  1919,  when  Mrs.  AcLendon  attended  tlw  W.  C.  T.  U.  convention,  she 

WU  called  (r  ttit-  [I'a'fMrrTi  ,,•  the  opening  niRht  i  ■  ^  cnled  as  n  "'  r  r  i.irnccr"  and 
kIgUy  eulogized  by  the  present  and  former  State  prcsidenta.  The  audience  gave  ber 
Oe  duratanqiaa  nlute  and  tlie  WMle  Ribbon  cheer  and  in  relnm  ihe  five  dicin  a 
woman  suffm^r  'speech,  which  wmt  enthusiastiial1%  w  rfved.  Neverthelcw  the  State  ao- 
sittf  never  endoraed  votea  for  women,  although  local  iwciedea  did  M. 
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There  was  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  it  among  clergymen 
of  various  denominations. 

The  State  convention  was  held  in  Atlanta  Nov.  15-20,  191 5» 
at  the  same  time  as  the  harvest  festival,  and  the  first  suffrage 
parade  took  place,  led  by  Miss  Eleanor  Raoul  on  horseback.  Mrs. 
McLendon  followed  in  the  little  yellow  car  which  once  belonged 
to  Dr.  Shaw,  driven  by  Mrs.  Loring  Raoul.  As  a  protest  against 
taxation  without  representation  Dr.  Shaw  allowed  it  to  be  sold 
for  taxes  and  it  was  bought  by  Miss  SalKe  Fannie  Gleaton  of 
Conyers,  who  walked  behind  it  in  the  parade.  The  suffrage 
carriat,^cs  wtvc  decorated  with  yellow,  those  of  tlie  W.  C.  T.  U, 
with  wliite.  Mrs.  William  R.  Woodall,  president  of  the  Atlanta 
association,  and  Miss  Kathenne  Koch  had  carried  on  a  suffrage 
school  the  first  and  second  Wednesdays  from  February  24,  to 
December  i.  The  motion  picture  sufTrage  play  ^'our  Girl  and 
Mine  had  been  put  on  in  the  Grand  Opera  House.  The  branch 
in  Rome  published  an  official  organ  called  The  Woman's 
Magasine. 

In  February,  1916,  the  State  association  and  its  three  auxil- 
iaries in  Atlanta  worked  with  the  Equal  Suffrage  Party  and  the 
Woman  Suffrage  League  to  secure  10,000  names  to  a  petition 
to  the  city  council  asking  for  the  Municipal  franchise.  State 
Senator  Helen  Ring  Robinson  of  Colorado  and  Mesdames 
Brooks,  Kenney  and  Horine  of  Washington,  D.  C,  came  to 
their  assistance.  There  were  street  speaking  from  automobiles 
at  night  and  meetings  at  private  residences  and  they  secured  over 
9,000  names.  The  city  council  gave  a  hearing,  the  Hon.  Claude 
Peyton  making  the  presentation  speech.  The  members  listened 
apathetically  and  appeared  much  relieved  when  Attorney  Robert 
M.  Blackburn  assured  them  ihey  could  not  give  w  nieii  Municipal 
suffrage,  as  the  State  constitution  declared  only  male  citizens 
could  vote.  Letters  were  sent  to  the  delegates  to  the  two  national 
conventions  of  the  dominant  political  parties,  asking  them  to  put 
a  strong  suffrage  plank  in  their  platforms  and  Mrs.  Woodall  and 
Mrs.  Laura  Couzzens  responded  to  Mrs.  Catt's  call  for  marchers 
at  the  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  conventions.  Governor  N.  E.  Harris 
refused  to  include  woman  suffrage  in  the  call  for  the  special 
session  of  the  Legislature  which  made  the  State  ''bone  dry/'  but 
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this  year  it  enacted  a  number  of  laws  for  which  the  association 
had  long  worked. 

On  Feb.  12,  13,  1917,  officers  of  the  National  Association 
held  a  suffrage  school  in  Atlanta.  When  the  Legislature  assem- 
bled in  June  all  the  members  found  on  their  desks  a  notice  that 
bills  granting  Municipal  suffrage  to  women,  also  full  suffrage,  and 
one  to  raise  tlie  age  uf  consent  from  10  years  to  18  would  be 
introduced.  The  State  association  scMit  the  national  sufTrai^c 
organ,  the  IVontan  Citizen,  for  a  year  to  the  L'nited  States  Sen- 
ators and  fourteen  Representatives  in  C  ongress;  to  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  and  all  State  officials.  The  Atlanta  association 
again  conducted  a  three  months'  suffrage  school.  The  State  con- 
vention in  December  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  Piedmont  Hotel 
closed  with  a  luncheon  at  which  many  prominent  men  and  women 
were  present.  Representatives  John  C.  White  and  John  Y.  Smith 
at  that  time  pledged  themselves  to  introduce  and  work  for  suf- 
frage bills.  During  this  and  the  following  year  the  suffrage  asso- 
ciations did  their  full  share  of  war  work.  Mrs.  McLendon  rep- 
resented the  State  association  on  the  Women's  Council  of 
National  Defense,  and  Mrs.  Martin,  first  vice-president,  was 
chairman  of  the  State  Americanization  Committee. 

In  1918  the  JParent-Teacher  Association  adopted  strong  suf- 
frage rej^olutions.  The  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches  South 
granted  laity  rights  to  women.  State  suffrage  headquarters  were 
deluged  with  requests  for  literature  by  educational  institutions 
for  debates.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Professor  M.  L.  Brittain,  had  been  an  advocate  of  votes  for 
women  many  years.  The  Atlanta  J uunial  gave  the  State  associa- 
tion a  column  in  its  Sunday  issues,  which  Mrs.  Martin  edited. 
Raymond  E.  White  wrote  a  number  of  fine  suffrage  editorials 
for  the  Constitution.  In  July  the  Hearst  papers  circulated  a 
petition  for  a  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  and  the  Atlanta 
association  secured  5,000  names  and  other  atixiliaries  1,000. 

On  May  3,  191 9,  a  progressive  city  Democratic  Central  Com- 
mittee gave  Atlanta  women  the  right  to  vote  in  the  Municipal 
primary  election  to  be  held  September  3.  A  Central  Committee 
of  Women  Citizens  was  at  once  elected  at  a  mass  meeting  of 
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women  to  see  tha^  they  registered  and  nearly  4,000  did  so,  paying 
one  dollar  for  the  privilege. 

Mrs.  McLendon  represented  the  State  Association  at  the  con- 
vention of  the  National  Association  in  St.  Louis  in  March,  1919. 
On  May  21  she  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Felton,  sat  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  Washington  and  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
W.  D.  Upshaw,  member  from  the  fifth  congressional  district  of 
Georgia,  vote  for  the  submission  of  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amend- 
ment, the  only  Representative  from  the  State  to  do  so.  On  June 
4  the  new  U.  S.  Sciialor,  William  J.  Hams  of  (leorgia,  voted 
for  the  submission  of  this  anicudmeiit,  giving  une  of  the  long 
needed  two  votes.  The  ofticial  board  of  tlie  State  Association 
through  Mrs.  McLendon  mailed  to  each  memljer  of  tlie  Legis- 
lature a  personal  letter  witli  copies  of  letters  from  Mrs.  J.  K. 
Ottley,  the  Democratic  Executive  Committee  woman  from 
Georgia,  and  the  eminent  clergyman,  Dr.  J.  B,  Gambrell,  urging 
the  members  to  ratify  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment.  The 
annual  convention  of  1919  was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Hotel  Piedmont,  Atlanta,  on  December  5. 

A  League  of  Women  Voters  was  organized  in  Atlanta  in 
March,  1920,  out  of  the  Equal  Suffrage  Party,  but  the  State 
association  decided  that  this  action  was  premature,  since  there 
were  no  women  voters  in  Georgia,  and  that  the  old  association, 
organized  In  1890,  would  never  disband  until  women  could  vote 
on  the  same  terms  as  men. 

On  June  i,  in  response  to  a  petition  of  fifty  representative 
women  of  Atlanta,  a  hearing  in  charge  of  Mrs.  McLendon  was 
granted  by  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Executive  CoiuaiitLee, 
at  the  request  of  Mayor  Key.  Alter  a  nuniltcr  had  spoken  a 
motion  was  made  to  let  the  women  vote  m  the  white  municipal 
primary  in  Atlanta  and  was  carried  with  only  four  negative  votes. 
The  Atlanta  and  the  Young  People's  Suffrage  Associations  en> 
dorsed  the  re-election  of  Mayor  Key  and  worked  for  him,  and 
he  was  returned  by  a  majority  of  three  to  one  on  July  sS.  After- 
wards several  other  cities  and  villages  permitted  women  to  vote  in 
the  primaries  and  on  bond  issues. 

After  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  was  ratified  in  Augu« ' 
1920,  it  was  announced  that  women  would  not  be  permitted  to 
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r^lister  and  vote  in  the  primaiy  on  September  8  and  the  run- 
over  primary  of  October  6  for  the  general  election  because  they 
had  not  registered  for  it  in  April  and  May,  which  they  had  no 
right  to  do.  When  the  Legislature  had  assembled  June  23,  Mrs. 
McLendon,  Mrs.  Martin  and  Mrs.  Woodall  had  called  on  Repre- 
sentatives Covington  and  John  Y.  Smith  and  Senators  Elders 
Dorris  and  Pittman  and  begged  them  to  introduce  an  Enabling 
Act  to  provide  for  the  women  to  vote  in  November  if  the  19th 
Amendment  should  be  ratiiied.  They  promised  faithfully  to  do 
this  and  the  Senators  did  so,  hut  it  was  held  back.  The  Represen- 
tatives never  did  introduce  it.  Mrs.  McLendon  then  appealed 
to  Governor  Dorsey,  but  he  was  candidate  for  U.  S.  Senator 
and  had  no  time  to  attend  to  it.  The  Legislature  adjourned  and 
the  women  were  left  in  the  lurch. 

Then  Mrs.  McLendon  decided  to  make  a  test  and  see  if  women 
could  not  vote  in  the  primary  on  September  8,  as  the  returned 
soldiers  who  did  not  reach  Georgia  before  May  were  aUowed  to 
vote  in  all  elections  without  registering.  She  wired  to  Senator 
Fermor  Barrett  of  Stevens  county»  chairman  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  State  Democratic  Executive  Committee,  asking  him 
to  call  it  together  and  see  if  it  could  provide  some  way.  He  called 
it  to  meet  in  Atlanta  on  September  3,  and  he  and  H.  H.  Dean 
made  speeches  and  voted  to  try  to  arrancfc  it.  but  the  other  five 
members  voted  aGi^ainst  it.  Mrs.  ^McLendon  tlun  went  to  the 
chairman  of  the  County  Democratic  Executive  Committee  and 
he  refused  to  take  any  action,  saying,  "Our  committee  is  only 
the  agent  of  the  State  committee  and  must  obey  its  mandates." 
Then  she  and  Mrs.  Julia  H.  Ellington,  Mrs.  Jane  Adkins  and 
Mrs.  Nancy  Duncan  called  on  the  tax  collector  and  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  pay  their  State  and  county  taxes  and  to  register.  They 
were  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Registration  Committee  and 
he  also  refused  to  enroll  their  names.  Then  they  went  to 
the  polls  September  8  and  were  told,  "No  women  voting  here.*' 

Mrs.  McLendon  tele?fraphed  to  Bainbridge  Colby,  Secretary 
of  State,  who  answered;  "The  matter  to  which  you  refer  is  not 
within  the  province  of  this  Department  and  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  orixe  vou  anv  advice  with  regard  thereto."  'She  next 
asked  Governor  Dorsey  to  call  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature 
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to  provide  some  way  for  the  women  to  vote  in  the  general 
election,  but  he  said  he  could  not. ,  Then  she  went  to  a  full  meeting 
of  the  Sute  Democratic  Executive  Committee,  held  September 
16,  but  no  chance  to  be  heard  was  given  her.  The  next  day  she 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  Fulton  County  Commissioners,  who 
declared  their  willingness  but  their  inability  to  do  anything.  She 
then  called  on  Attorney  General  R.  A.  Denny,  who  advised  her 
to  t;o  to  the  polls  and  make  the  effort,  saying:  "The  19th  Amend- 
ment is  above  the  laws  of  any  State."  Women  in  Georgia,  how- 
ever, were  not  permitted  to  vote  at  the  Presidential  election  two 
months  after  they  had  been  enfranchised  by  this  amendment. 

Legislative  Action.  The  first  request  for  woman  suffrage 
was  put  before  the  Legislature  in  1895,  the  last  in  1920,  and  in  the 
interim  every  session  had  this  subject  before  it,  with  petitions 
signed  by  thousands  of  women,  but  during  the  qtiarter  of  a 
century  it  did  not  give  one  scrap  of  suffrage  to  the  women  of  the 
State.  From  1895  bills  for  the  following 'measures  were  kept 
continuously  before  it:  Age  of  protection  for  girls  to  be  raised 
from  10  years;  co-guardianship  of  children;  prevention  of  em- 
ployment of  children  nniier  10  or  12  years  old  in  factories;  women 
on  boards  of  education ;  opening  of  the  colleges  to  women.  Yea^r 
after  year  these  bills  were  smothered  in  committees  or  reported 
unfavorably  or  defeated,  usually  by  large  majorities.  In  1912  a 
bill  was  passed  enabling  women  to  be  notaries  public;  in  191 6 
one  permitting  women  to  practice  law,  which  the  suffragists  had 
worked  for  since  1899;  in  1918  one  raising  the  age  of  consent 
to  14.  The  suffrage  association  had  worked  for  it  twenty-three 
years  and  always  asked  that  the  age  be  18. 

In  191 2  another  association  to  further  the  movement  for 
woman  suffrage  was  formed  In  Atlanta,  the  Woman  Suffrage 

League,  and  Mrs.  Frances  Smith  Whiteside,  who  had  been  from 
early  days  a  member  of  the  old  association,  was  elected  president. 
Mrs.  Whiteside  was  for  thirty  years  principal  of  the  Ivy  Street 
school  and  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  existence  of  the  State 
Association  she  was  the  only  teacher  who  dared  avow  herself  a 
member,  as  the  very  name  of  suffrage  was  so  odious  to  the 
public.  Through  her  family  connections  and  wide  acquaintance 
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she  was  able  to  exercise  a  strong  personal  influence  in  brining 
well-known  men  and  women  to  a  belief  in  this  cause.  The  league 
did  active  work  among  teachers  and  business  women  and  con- 
verted some  of  the  leading  legisbitors.  It  inaugurated  an  educa- 
tional campaign  in  the  schools  and  gave  business  scholarships  for 
the  best  essays  on  woman  suffrage.  In  co-operation  with  the 
other  associations  it  obtained  signatures  to  petitions  for  the 
Municipal  franchise.  The  first  street  speaking  was  done  under 
its  auspices. 

When  Leagues  of  Women  Voters  were  authorized  by  the 
National  American  Suffrage  Association  in  191 9,  the  organiza- 
tion disbanded  and  the  members  entered  the  league  formed  in* 
Georgia.  Mrs.  Whiteside  had  been  continually  the  president  and 
there  had  been  only  two  changes  in  the  board  of  the  following 
oflScers:  First  vice-president,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  McCarty;  second, 
Miss  Laura  Barrien;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Jack  Haw- 
kins; recording  secretaries,  Mrs.  William  H.  Yeandle,  Mrs.  Mary 
Peyton;  treasurer,  Miss  Ethel  Merk;  auditors,  Mrs.  A.  G. 
Hehner,  Miss  Minnie  Bellamy.  Mrs.  Yeandle  died  in  191 5  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Peyton  was  elected  in  her  place.  This  year  Mrs. 
Helmer  became  president  of  a  branch  league  and  was  succeeded 
as  auditor  by  Miss  Minnie  Bellamy. 


THE  EQUAL  SUFFRAGE  PARTY  OF  GEORGIA.^ 

For  some  time  there  had  seemed  a  necessity  in  Georgia  for 
an  organization  which  would  undertake  more  aggressive  work  in 
behalf  of  woman  suffrage.  Early  in  191 4  the  psychological  time 
for  it  became  apparent  and  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Kmily  C.  McDougald  in  Atlanta.  A  group  of  influential 
men  and  women  were  present,  who  declared  themselves  in  favor 
of  an  active  campaign  and  pledp^ed  their  supi)()rt  On  motion 
of  Linton  C.  Hopkins  a  committee  was  appointed  to  nominate 
temporary  officers,  and  reported  for  president  Mrs.  McDougald ; 
for  vice-president,  Mrs.  Hopkins,  and  for  secretary,  Mrs.  Hugh 
Lokey.  A  constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted  and  a  petition 

*  The  History  is  indebted  for  this  part  of  the  diaptcr  to  Mr*.  Emily  C.  UcDougald, 
fraidcDt  of  the  Equal  Sttffrace  Patty  of  Gcoisia. 
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for  a  State  charter  was  filed  under  the  name  of  the  Equal  Suffrage 
Paxty  of  Georgia. 

On  July  29  a  meeting  was  called  for  permanent  organization 
and  with  representatives  from  different  parts  of  the  State 
present  the  following  were  elected :  President,  Mrs.  McDougald ; 
first  vice-president,  Mrs.  John  Dozier  Pou  of  Cblumbia;  second, 
Miss  Mildred  Cunningham  of  Savannah ;  secretary,  Mrs.  Henry 
Schlesinger;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Elsas;  organizer,  Mrs. 
Mary  Raoul  Millis ;  auditor,  Miss  Genevieve  Saunders,  all  of 
Atlanta.  Members  of  the  Executive  Board  were:  Mrs.  Mary 
Meade  Owens  of  Augusta  ;  Mrs.  Mayhew  Cunningham  of  Savan- 
nah; Miss  Anna  Griffin  of  Columbus;  Mrs.  Charles  C,  Harrold  of 
Macon.  Affiliated  branches  were  organized  with  presidents  as 
follows:  In  Savannah,  Mrs.  F.  P.  Mclntire;  in  Augusta,  Mrs. 
Owens;  in  Columbus,  Miss  Anabel  Redd;  in  Atlanta,  Miss 
Eleanore  Raoul;  in  Macon,  Mrs.  Harrold;  in  Athens,  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Hill;  in  Albany,  Mrs.  D.  H.  Redfeam. 

From  these  centers  a  great  deal  of  work  was  done  for  suf- 
frage in  the  adjacent  smaller  towns.  The  city  organizations 
opened  offices  and  committees  of  local  women  were  put  in  charge 
of  the  work  of  raising  money  and  distributing  suffrage  propa- 
ganda. Tens  of  thousands  of  letters,  leaflets,  books  and  speeches 
were  distributed  throughout  the  State.  All  of  the  women's  clubs 
were  urged  to  endorse  suffrage ;  schools  were  asked  to  debate  the 
subject  and  prizes  offered  for  the  best  arguments  in  debate  and 
in  written  composition.  Suffrage  parades  on  foot  and  in  auto- 
mobiles were  bad  in  all  the  citie^;,  snfTrage  plays  put  into  the 
theaters,  suffrage  slides  into  the  movies  and  every  means  of 
educating  the  public  was  used.  The  best  national  speakers  were 
brought  into  the  State  and  immense  audiences  worked  up  for 
them.  The  beloved  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  spoke  in  Atlanta 
to  one  of  6,000.  The  National  .American  Woman  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  the  Equal  Suffrage  Party  was  an  affiliatit*-* 
branch,  gave  hearty  co-operation  in  securing  these  speakers.  The 
party  held  annual  conventions,  where  new  officers  were  generally 
elected  as  a  matter  of  democratic  policy.  The  second  took  place 
in  Atlanta  Nov.  17,  191 5.  where  Mrs.  McDougald  was  re-elected 
president  and  the  other  officers  selected  were  Mrs.  J.  D.  Pou  of 
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Columbus,  first  vice-president;  Mrs.  Cnniiingfaafn,  second;  Miss 
Schlesinger»  secretary;  Miss  Aurelia  Roach,  treasurer;  Mrs. 
Milfis,  organizer.  The  party  already  had  branches  in  13  counties, 
including  the  largest  dties. 

The  annual  convention  on  Oct.  28,  19 16,  was  held  in  Atlanta 
and  Mrs.  L.  S.  Arrington  of  Augusta  was  elected  president;  Mrs 
S.  B.  C.  Morgan  of  Savannah,  first  vice-president ;  Mrs.  Harrold, 
second ;  Miss  Julia  Flisch,  secretary,  and  Miss  iVnnie  G.  Wright, 
treasurer,  both  of  Augusta.  The  effort  in  Atlanta  to  secure  a 
petition  for  Municipal  suffrage  for  women  had  resulted  in  obtain- 
in  the  signatures  of  6,000  women  and  3,000  men.  All  the  dele- 
gates to  three  national  Presidential  conventions  had  been  circu- 
larized in  behalf  of  a  plank  for  Federal  woman  suffrage,  and  all 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  asking  for  the  submission  of  a 
State  amendment.  The  next  annual  convention  was  held  in 
Augusta  Nov.  24, 1917,  and  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Mclntire  of  Savannah 
was  selected  for  president.  The  convention  was  omitted  in 
1 918,  as  the  women  were  occupied  with  war  work. 

At  the  convention  held  in  Savannah  Jan.  15,  19 19,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Dougald  was  again  elected  president.  The  splendidly  eflficient 
service  of  women  in  all  the  departments  of  war  work  proved 
that  without  them  it  would  have  been  most  difficult  to  succeed 
in  the  Liberty  Bond  sales,  the  Red  Cross  and  all  the  **drtves" 
for  raising  money.  The  officers  of  the  Equal  Suffrage  Party 
aiul  those  of  its  affiliated  societies  were  selected  as  leaders  in  the 
work  of  the  Woman's  Council  of  Defense,  National  and  State. 

From  every  part  of  the  State  hundreds  of  letters  were  sent 
to  the  U.  S.  Senators  Smith  and  Hardwick,  asking  them  to  vote 
ior  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment,  but  to  no  avail  The  year 
had  been  a  fruitful  one,  even  though  the  Legislature  had  failed 
to  ratify  the  Federal  Amendment,  which  was  submitted  by  Con- 
gress  in  June.  An  adverse  influence,  which  it  was  very  hard  to 
combat,  was  that  of  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Its 
president,  Mrs.  Z.  L.  Fitzpatrick  of  Madison  and  other  officials 
were  violently  opposed.  A  large  majority  of  the  women  in  the 
city  clubs  were  suffraj^ists  and  not  influenced  by  the  attitude  of 
the  federation  officers  but  this  was  not  true  of  the  rural  women, 
who  were  constantly  warned  that  woman  sufirage  was  a  great 
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evil  not  to  be  even  mentioned  in  their  clnbs.  This  anti-suffrage 
infliience  reacted  upon  the  rural  legislator  and  gave  him  ground 
for  the  oft-repeated  argument,  "The  women  of  my  district  do 
not  want  the  vote,  they  won't  even  discuss  it  in  fheir  dubs/' 
There  had  kmg  been  a  strong  desire  to  have  woman  suffrage 
endorsed  by  the  State  Federation,  the  largest  organization  of 
women  in  the  State,  with  30,000  members,  and  every  year  the 
Equal  Suffrage  Party  had  sent  to  all  the  club  presidents  an 
earnest  letter  urp^'ng  them  to  give  their  members  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  the  question  and  pointinj^  out  the  greater  achieve- 
ments of  the  c,lul)s  in  States  wbcrc  women  had  the  franchise. 
At  every  annual  meeting,  however,  when  a  resolution  would  be 
offered  from  the  floor,  the  president  of  the  federation  would 
declare  it  out  of  order  and  prevent  action  on  it.  In  1917,  at  its 
convention  in  Augusta,  a  resolution  was  offered  to  send  a  con- 
gratulatory telegram  to  the  women  of  New  York  on  their  newly 
acquired  enfranchisement,  whereupon  a  storm  of  protest  arose, 
the  president  ruled  it  out  of  order  and  it  was  tabled. 

In  1 919  every  club  was  again  circularized  and  the  answers 
showed  that  the  women  throughout  the  State  wanted  favorable 
action  by  the  State  Federation.  At  its  convention  in  Columbus 
In  November,  19 19,  two  resolutions  were  prepared,  one  or  the 
other  to  be  presented,  as  seemed  most  expedient  at  the  time.  One 
was  a  simple  endorsement  of  woman  suffrage;  the  other,  sub- 
mitted by  Mrs.  Morgan,  asked  for  an  endorsement  of  the  Federal 
Amendment  and  its  ratification  by  the  Legislature.  At  the  last 
moment,  the  suffragists  decided  to  take  a  bold  step  and  send 
the  latter  to  the  Resolutions  Committee,  which  was  done,  and  this 
committee  recommended  its  adoption.  The  president,  Mrs. 
James  E.  Hayes  of  Montezuma,  ruled  it  out  of  order.  Mrs. 
Rogers  Winter  of  Atlanta  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the 
chair;  Mrs.  Alonzo  Richardson  of  Atlanta  seconded  the  appeal 
and  was  sustained  and  the  resolution  was  brot^;fat  before  the 
convention.  It  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  85  to  4a^ 

When  the  report  of  this  action  was  received  in  Macon»  an 

•The  retolntion  wa*»  voted  on  in  tlie  last  hours  of  the  convention  and  a  uumLci  of 
the  fliffragbti  Ini4  tlken  trains  for  home.  Mrs.  Hayes  desired  to  have  the  resolution 
pass  but  as  the  conTentton  the  preceding  year  had  Mftaiaed  the  mliag  of  the  presidciit 
that  it  was  out  of  order  she  felt  obliged  to  make  a  aimilar  one. 
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indignant  protest  went  up  from  the  anti-suffragists.  Mrs.  Bnioe 
Carr  Jones,  secretary  of  the  State  Federation,  sent  in  her  resigna- 
tion. Mrs.  Walter  D.  Lamar  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Moore  went 
before  the  women's  clubs  of  the  dty  and  urged  that  they  with- 
draw from  the  federation.  The  Macon  Telegraph  devoted  much 
space  to  denouncing  it  as  a  most  dishonest  trick  and  approved 
heartily  the  efforts  of  these  women  to  dismember  the  federation. 
Through  their  influence  six  clubs  resigned.  Sixty-nine  new 
clubs  joined  the  federation  in  the  twelve  months  following  its 
endorsement  of  the  Federal  Amendment.* 

The  white  women  of  Atlanta  were  given  the  vote  in  the  city 
Primaries  in  May,  1919.  For  several  years  all  the  suffrage 
forces  in  the  city  had  been  working  to  secure  this  privilege  from 
the  Democratic  Executive  Committee,  but  without  success.  In 
X919,  however,  the  personnel  of  the  committee  had  changed -to 
such  an  extent  that  it  was  decided  to  make  another  effort.  The 
chairman,  £.  C.  Buchanan,  was  a  good  friend  and  with  his  help 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Hehner,  Mrs.  Diaries  Goodman  and  Mrs.  McDoagald 
had  the  opportunity  of  making  a  personal  canvass  of  each  of  its 
forty-four  members.  When  the  diafrman  called  a  meeting  for 
May  3,  to  consider,  he  said,  the  request  of  the  Equal  SnflFrage 
Party,  there  was  every  reason  to  helieve  they  would  make  a  favor 
able  report.  A  resolution  written  by  Mrs.  McDou^ald  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  24  to  I.  On  the  roll  call  each  man  stood 
up  and  in  a  few  gracious  words  expressed  his  pleasure  in  being 
able  to  show  his  confidence  in  the  helpful  co-operation  of  women 
in  dty  government  by  granting  them  this  suffrage.  A  mass  meet- 
ing of  women  was  called  at  once  to  name  a  central  committee 
to  take  charge  of  the  task  of  getting  the  women  registered  imme- 
diately as  a  dty  election  was  near  at  hand.  Miss  Eleanore  Raoul 
was  made  chairman,  and  with  her  able  00-workers  in  every  ward 

*Tbe  only  organized  antagonism  to  woman  suffrage  came  from  a  very  small  but  very 
vlndicliTe  association  in  Macon,  vigorously  abetted  and  encotira«red  bf  tfie  Tififnfl^,  the 
only  paper  in  the  State  which  fought  suffrage  and  suffragists.  Every  week  a  cfltwmn  or 
more,  edited  by  Jamrs  P.  Callaway,  was  filled  with  abuse  of  suffrage  leaders  and  tttty 
danderous  statement  in  regard  to  them  which  could  be  found.  Miss  Caroline  Tatterson 
of  Macon  was  always  president  of  tUi  asaodatiMi  and  Mrs.  Lamar,  Mrs.  Jones,  Mra. 
Moore  and  a  few  other  women,  all  of  Maeon.  were  ardent  eo-wor1rers  and  leader*  and 
frequent  contributors  to  Mr.  Callawav's  rolnmn.  Thr  assoiintinn  stilt  lioMs  toRcthrr 
and  the  membera  are  pledged  not  to  vole  but  to  give  their  time  and  money  to  any  effort 
made  in  tbe  courts  to  invalidate  ratifieatloiD  of  tte  Fedeiml  Amendneat 
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accomplished  a  wonderful  work.  Public  meetings  addressed  by 
prominent  men  and  women  were  held  daily;  $1,200  were  raised 
and  4,000  women  were  registered  in  a  few  weeks.  The  Executive 
Committee  in  1920  again  included  women  in  the  electorate  and 
to  this  body  of  men  is  due  the  honor  of  being  the  first  in  Georgia 
to  recognize  the  value  of  women  in  civic  af&irs. 

In  1919  aU  the  district  school  superintendents  inaugurated  a 
series  of  competitive  debates  on  the  question.  Shall  Georgia 
Grant  Suffrage  to  the  Women  of  the  State?  This  created 
intense  interest  in  every  county  and  the  Equal  Suffrage  Party 
found  it  difficult  to  supply  the  demand  for  literature  from  the 
hundreds  of  schools.  The  Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce  elected 
five  women  as  members  in  reco^ition  of  their  public  service. 
In  addressing  the  I^andowners'  Convention  at  Savannah  in 
November  Governor  Hugh  M.  Dorsey  said:  "I  hope  that  as 
Governor  of  Georgia  T  may  be  given  the  privilege  of  signing  a 
bill  giving  women  equal  rights  in  this  great  commonwealth." 

Legislative  Action.  In  June,  1915,  the  Equal  Suffrage 
Party  made  its  first  effort  to  sponsor  a  suffrage  bill  in  the  Legis- 
lature. It  opened  a  booth  in  one  of  the  corridors  between  the 
House  and  Senate  chambers,  supplied  it  with  the  best  suffrage 
literature  and  put  it  in  charge  of  a  committee  of  women  who 
worked  faithfully  to  convert  some  of  that  wilful  and  reactionary 
group  of  politicians.  It  was  a  hopeless  task.  The  first  lull  was 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Wohlwender  of  Muscogee  county 
and  in  the  Senate  by  Senators  Dobbs  and  Buchanan  and  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  which  granted  a  hearing.  Repre-» 
scntatives  from  all  the  suffrage  associations  were  present  and 
made  speeches.  Mrs.  Walter  D.  Lamar  and  Miss  Mildred  Rutli- 
erford.  head  of  the  Lucy  Cobb  Institute  of  Athens,  represented 
the  Anti-Suffrage  Association.  Mrs.  Lamar's  arguments  were 
based  upon  the  theory  that  women  did  not  have  sufficient  integ- 
rity to  be  trusted  with  the  ballot;  that  long  years  ago  when 
those  of  New  Jersey  had  it  it  had  to  be  taken  from  them  because 
they  were  so  dishonest  in  their  use  of  it.  She  also  said  that 
women  were  universally  the  hardest  taskmasters,  requiring  more 
work  and  paying  less  for  it  than  men.  Miss  Rutherford  begged 
the  legislators  to  disregard  the  request  of  the  few  women  desiring 
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the  ballot,  as  they  did  not  represent  the  true  type  of  the  southern 
woman,  who  had  always  rejoiced  in  bein^  upon  a  high  pedestal 
where  men  had  placed  her  and  worshipped  her  and  that  women 
were  more  than  satisfied  with  that  which  men  had  so  lavishly 
and  chivalrously  given — ^their  love  and  their  money.  These 
speeches  were  received  with  howls  of  appfcdatton  from  the  Iegis7 
lators,  who  dweh  upon  the  type  that  appealed  to  them,  "the 
woman  who  was  the  mother  of  children  and  realized  that  her 
place  was  at  home  with  her  hand  on  the  cradle."  The  oommittee 
made  an  unfavorable  report. 

In  1916  this  experience  was  repeated.  In  1917  and  1918  the 
leaders  of  the  Equal  Suffrage  Party  were  absorbed  in  war  work 
and  had  no  time  to  waste  in  so  helpless  and  disagreeable  a  task. 
They  realized  that  they  would  soon  be  enfranchised  by  a  Federal 
Amendment,  the  only  hope  of  the  women  of  Georgia. 

Ratification.  In  19 19  came  the  great  struggle  over  ratifica- 
tion. The  best  the  suffragists  hoped  for  was  that  no  action  would 
be  taken.  During  the  first  days  of  the  session,  however,  the 
resolution  to  ratify  was  introduced  in  the  House  by  Representa- 
tive J.  B.  Jackson  of  Jones  county  and  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
T.  H.  Parker  of  Colquitt  county,  both  of  whom  explained  that 
their  action  was  taken  in  order  to  kill  it  The  resolution  was 
referred  in  both  Houses  to  the  Committees  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  and  a  joint  hearing  was  set  for  an  early  date. 

The  suffragists  had  more  friends  and  stronger  ones  on  the 
House  Committee  than  the  "antis"  and  more  than  they  had 
realized.  All  they  asked  was  that  the  resolution  be  tabled,  not 
reported  favorably,  for  they  knew  that  defeat  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  was  certain.  One  of  their  siiongest  supporters,  Judge 
W.  A.  Covington  of  Colquitt  county,  was  detained  at  home  by 
illness  in  his  family  and  tclcf^Taphed  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee,  John  W.  Bale  of  Floyd  county,  asking  that  the  hear- 
ing be  postponed  a  few  days  so  that  he  might  be  present.  This 
courtesy,  commonly  extended  without  question,  was  refused  by 
Mr.  Bale.  Immediately  on  the  opening  of  the  hearing  Mr.  Jack- 
son asked  to  substitute  for  his  original  resolution  one  which 
explicitly  rejected  ratification.  By  permission  of  the  chairman 
this  substitute  was  accepted.  After  the  hearing,  at  which  Mi^a 
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Rutherfofd  alone  appeared  in  opposition  while  seven  women 
spoke  for  it,  the  committee  went  into  executive  session.  On  a 
motion  to  postpone  action  the  vote  was  13  to  13,  and  the  chair- 
man cast  his  vote  against  it  During  the  executive  session  Robert 
T.  DuBose  of  Oaike  county  became  ill  and  asked  if  he  might 
cast  his  vote  ahead  of  time  and  leave.  Permission  was  granted 
him  ajid  he  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper  a  vote  for  postponing  action. 
When  the  final  vote  was  taken  Mr.  Bale  ruled  that  Mr.  DuBose's 
vote  could  not  be  counted.  If  it  had  been  the  suffragists  would 
have  carried  their  point  by  a  vote  of  14  to  13.  After  the  motion 
to  postpone  was  lost  the  Jackson  resolution  (o  reject  was  reported 
favorably. 

The  Senate  Committee  acted  in  open  session.  After  prolonged 
debate  the  Parker  resolution  to  ratify  was  reported  unfavorably 
by  a  vote  of  10  to  3,  and  the  next  day  it  came  before  the  Senate. 
The  opponents  believed  they  could  make  short  work  of  it  or  they 
would  not  have  permitted  it  to  come  up.  By  a  vote  of  37  to  12 
the  Senate  refused  to  disagree  to  the  committee  report.  In  order 
to  dispose  of  the  resolution,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  agree 
to  the  report  and  when  this  motion  was  made  the  suffrage  sup- 
porters started  a  "filibuster"  which  they  continued  for  several 
days.  Finally  the  anti-suffrage  Senators  promised  that  if  the 
suffrae^ists  would  call  off  their  "filibuster"  they  would  vote  to 
recommit  the  resoluticni  to  the  committee  with  the  nndcrstandini^ 
that  it  would  stay  there  the  remainder  of  the  session.  But  on 
the  same  day  that  this  agreement  was  made  Senator  Parker 
introduced  another  resolntion,  which,  like  the  Jones  substitute, 
called  for  rejection  of  ratification.  It  was  reported  favorably  by 
the  committee  and  after  several  days'  debate^  Senators  Claude 
Pittman,  W.  H.  Dorris,  H.  H.  Ekiers  and  George  G.  Glenn, 
speaking  for  ratification,  the  rejection  resolution  was  carried  on 
July  24  by  39  to  ID.  The  Senate  then  voted  down  a 
proposition  to  submit  to  the  voters  a  woman  suffrage  amend- 
ment to  the  State  constitution.  On  the  same  day  the  Jackson 
resolution  to  reject  was  presented  in  the  House  and  after  a 
spirited  debate  led  by  Judge  Covington  and  A.  S.  Anderson  for 
ratification  the  resolution  was  carried  by  132  to  34. 

This  contest  had  occupied  about  two-thirds  of  the  time  since 
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the  Legislature  convened  and  yet  the  opponents,  after  all  their 
efforts,  tailed  to  have  the  LesnslatTire  go  on  record  as  rejecting 
the  Federal  Amendment,  for  the  House  resolution  was  never 
concurred  in  by  the  Senate  and  the  Senate  resolution  was  never 
conairred  in  by  the  House  and  the  session  adjourned  without 
completing  formal  action.  President  Wilson  had  sent  a  telegram 
urging  ratification  for  party  expediency  and  U.  S.  Senator  Harris 
went  to  Atlanta  to  lobby  for  either  ratification  or  no  action,  but 
he  was  denounced  by  the  legislators  and  the  President  was  called 
a  "meddler."  Members  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
and  Clark  Howell,  editor  of  the  Atlanta  CtmstituHon,  and  James 
Hallanan,  its  political  editor,  strongly  supported  ratification,  as 
did  Cjuvernor  Dorsey.  The  suffrage  assacialions  made  no 
effort  in  1920,  kiiuwing  tlie  hopelessness  of  it.  The  National 
Woman's  Party  endeavored  to  secure  an  Enabling  Act,  so  that 
women  might  vote  under  the  Federal  Amendment  although  the 
time  for  registration  had  passed,  but  were  not  successful. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Equal  Suffrage  Party  was  held  in 
Atlanta  during  the  regional  conference  of  the  National  League 
of  Woman  Voters.  Thirty-five  States  had  ratified  the  Federal 
Amendment,  and  feeling  asstired  that  ratification  would  soon 
be  fully  accomplished,  Mrs.  McDougald  had  gained  the  consent 
of  all  the  branches  to  take  this  occasion  to  merge  it  into  a  State 
League.  This  was  done  April  3,  1920.  Miss  Annie  G.  Wright 
of  Augusta  was  elected  chairman  and  Mrs.  McDougatd  and 
Mrs.  S.  B.  C.  Morgan  honorary  presidents  for  life.* 

*  In  ipai  Ui«  League  prepared  a  bill  "to  remove  the  civil  d'MbiUties  of  women,"  which 
provided  that  women  should  he  eligible  to  vote  In  all  electiona,  primary  and  general,  in 
municipalities,  counties  and  the  State,  and  should  be  eligible  to  hold  public  office  The 
only  objection  made  to  the  bill  was  to  women  on  juries.  The  women  objected  to  thia 
exemption  hat  had  to  yield.  In  the  Senate  the  vote  on  July  aa  stood  96  tor.  3  againat; 
in  the  House  almost  unanimous  on  August  jo.  These  legislators  wtrr-  t  i  rttous  and 
obliging  the  women  could  scaroely  believe  it  was  a  Georgia  Legislature.  They  f(ave 
everything  aaked  for  and  inquired,  **!•  there  anything  dse  we  eaa  do  for  you?** 

The  State  orKanircr  of  the  I,caRiip  of  Women  Voters  is  Mf '  7..  L.  Fit/patrick,  former 
president  of  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Cluba.  She  is  most  enthusiastic  over 
the  new  order  of  aSaira  and  is  touring  the  State  oiganhting  leagoea  and  urging  women 
to  get  attt  and  vote  and  to  notdnate  wemca  far  the  eftoeel 
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IDAHO.^ 

Idaho  women  have  been  voting  citizens  for  twenty-four  years 
and  during  these  years  much  has  been  aooompfished  for  the 
making  of  a  bigger  and  better  State,  especially  along  educational 
lines.   The  women  came  into  their  suffrage  sanely  and  quietly,. 

working  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  men  in  everything  vital  to 
their  country.  State  and  local  politics  has  been  materially  im- 
*  proved  since  women  have  been  electors.  No  strictly  suffrage  asso- 
ciation has  been  maintained  since  the  franchise  was  granted,  but 
when  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters  was  instituted  in 
1920  a  branch  was  formed  in  Idaho  with  Dr.  Enmia  F.  A.  Drake 
chairman.  Work  heretofore  had  been  done  through  the  Federa- 
tion of  Clubs,  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  and 
other  organizations  of  women.  Political  leaders  always  consider 
what  women  will  think  of  a  candidate  before  he  is  nominated 
and  it  is  constantly  demonstrated  that  nothing  puts  the  fear  of 
God  into  a  man's  heart  like  the  baUot  in  the  hands  of  a  good 
woman.  The  women  vote  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  the 
men  and  there  never  is  any  criticism  of  it.  Women  have  worked 
for  many  good  laws  and  have  seen  the  most  of  them  passed. 

The  women  are  not  ambitious  for  office,  but  they  fill  regularly, 
without  question,  the  following :  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  County  School  Superintendent,  County  Treasurer, 
City  Treasurer  and,  in  many  counties,  Auditor  and  the  appointive 
offices,  Law  Librarian  and  assistant,  Traveling  Librarian  and 
assistant.  In  January,  1920,  Governor  D.  W.  Davis  appointed 
Mrs.  J.  G.  H.  Gravely  on  the  State  Educational  Board.  The 
following  women  have  filled  the  office  of  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction:  Miss  Permeal  French,  Miss  Belle  Giam- 

•The  Hfatoiy  it  bUMted  for  thla  chapter  to  Ml«  Ihrgiret  8.  Roberta,  Libtarias  of 

the  Idaho  Frte  Travelling  Library  A  full  act  ount  of  thr  winning  of  WOmaB  mftn^ 
ia  1896  will  be  found  in  Volume  IV,  History  of  Woman  SuHngt. 
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berlain,  Miss  Bemice  McCoy,  Miss  May  Scott,  Miss  Grace  Shep* 
herd,  Miss  Ethel  Redfield ;  of  Law  Librarian :  Mrs.  Mary  Wood, 
Mrs.  Arabella  Erskine,  Mrs.  Carrie  A.  Gainer,  Mrs.  Minnie 
Priest  Dunton,  Mrs.  WiUiam  Balderston ;  of  Travdtng  libiafiaii: 
Mn.  £.  J.  Dockery,  Miss  Louise  Johnson,  Mrs.  Marie  Schridier, 
Miss  Maigaiet  S.  Roberts. 

Only  six  women  have  served  in  the  li^slature,  all  m  the 
Lower  House:  Mrs.  Hattie  F.  Noble,  Mrs.  Clara  Campbell,  Dr. 
Etoma  F.  A.  Drake,  Mrs.  Bfoy  Allen  Wright,  Mrs.  Lettie  Mc- 
Fadden,  Mrs.  Carrie  Harper  White. 

Ratification.  Governor  Davis  called  a  special  session  to 
ratify  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  Feb.  it,  1920.  It  was 
carried  unanimously  in  the  House,  after  Dr.  Emma  F.  A.  Drake, 
the  only  woman  member  of  the  House  present,  made  a  strong 
and  logical  speech  introducing  the  resolution.  It  was  carried 
in  the  Senate  but  had  six  opposing  votes.  The  following  are 
the  names  of  the  men  who  were  proud  to  vote  against  the  ratifica- 
tion:  Elmer  Davis  of  Boise  cotmty;  C.  B.  Fararlay  of  Elmore; 
Soss  Mason  of  Shoshone;  R.  T.  Owens  of  Oneida;  £.  W. 
Porter  of  Latah;  John  S.  St  Clair  of  Owyhee.^ 

•  U  **h»fpf  women  hmvc  no  history"  tbote  of  UaSto  wn  forloaat^  M  the  «l»ove  I*  all 
flHt  CMdd  fee  otefaMd  for  the  St«t«  duplcr.— Ed. 
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ILUNOIS.' 

The  lUioois  Equal  Suffrage  Assocation  started  on  its  work 
for  the  new  century  with  a  determination  to  win  full  suffrage 
for  women — the  one  great  purpose  for  which  it  was  organized 
in  1869.  State  conventions  were  always  held  in  October 

or  November.  In  the  earlier  years  they  usually  went  to  the 
"down  state"  cities  or  towns,  but  as  they  grew  large  Chicago  was 
generally  selected.  In  October,  1900,  the  State  convention  was 
held  at  Fdg^ewater  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Boynton  Harbert  of 
Evans  ton  resumed  the  presidency,  which  she  had  held  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Delegates  from  four  places  besides  Chicago  were 
present  Mrs.  Catharine  Waugh  McCulloch  was  made  legislative 
chairman  and  work  was  continued  for  needed  changes  in  the  laws. 

At  the  convention  of  1901  Mrs.  Elizabeth  F*  Long  of  Barry 
was  elected  president.  Great  effort  was  made  to  interest  the  press 
in  the  suffrage  question  and  a  leaflet  entitled  Suffrage  for 
Women  Taxpayers  was  published  and  sent  to  all  the  large 
newspapers.  The  Chicago  Teachers'  Federation,  under  the 
leadership  of  Miss  Margaret  Haley  and  Miss  Catherine  Goggin, 
rendered  valuable  service  in  arousing  the  people  to  the  injustice 
of  tajcation  without  representation.  The  Ella  Flagg  Young 
Qub,  an  organization  of  the  women  principals  of  the  public 
schools,  affiliated  this  year  with  the  State  suffrage  association. 
Petitions  were  circulated  and  suffrage  resolutions  passed  by  vari- 
ous kinds  of  clubs  and  plans  were  made  to  introduce  in  the  next 
Legislature  the  Municipal  and  Presidential  suffrage  bill  as  well 
as  a  fuU  suffrage  amendment  to  the  State  constitution.  Among 
the  women  who  lendered  efficient  service  in  these  early  years 

>  Tbc  History  it  indebted  for  Uiui  chapter  to  Mr*.  J.  W.  McGraw,  dgbt  years  on  the 
■«bH  •!  IMrector*  and  aix  years  Legialativt  CbaimMii  of  tkc  nSnoii  Eqwl  Suffrage 

Awociatitm.  She  5s  under  obligations  for  many  of  th*  farts  rplntivc  to  fhc  CUttpdlga 
of  1913  to  Mrs.  Grace  Wilbur  Trout,  State  presideat  for  seven  years. 
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were  Dr.  Julia  Holmes  Smith,  Mrs.  Ijicy  Flower  and  Mrs.  Ljfdia 
Avery  Coonley-Ward. 

The  next  convention  was  held  in  Jacksonville  in  190a  and  the 
Rev.  Kate  Hughes  o£  Table  Grove  was  elected  president  At 
the  convention  of  1903  Mrs.  Hughes  was  re-elected.  A  featorci 
of  the  educational  work  this  year  was  to  urge  the  directors  of 
the  libraries  of  the  State  to  pUux  on  thdr  shelves  the  official 
History  of  Wonum  Suffrage,  recently  brought  up  to  date.  A 
leaflet  by  Mrs.  McCulloch,  Bench  and  Bar  of  Illinois,  was 
published  by  the  association  and  widely  circulated.  It  gave  the 
opinions  of  some  of  the  ablest  jurists  and  statesmen  on  the 
woman  suffrage  question. 

At  the  1904  convention  Mrs.  McCulloch  was  elected  president. 
Notable  growth  was  made  in  suffrage  societies  during  the  year 
and  favorable  sentiment  was  aroused  in  organizations  formed  for 
other  work.   Among  these  were  the  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  and  the  Teachers'  Federation,  the  former  with  a  member- 
ship of  25,000  and  the  latter  with  3,500.   All  party  conventions 
but  the  Republican  passed  strong  suffrage  resolutions  and  all 
parties  including  this  one  nominated  women  as  trustees  of  the 
State  University.  The  Democratic  Mayor  of  Chicago,  Edward 
F.  Dunne,  appointed  Miss  Jane  Addams,  Dr.  Cornelia  DeBey  and 
Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine  as  members  of  the  School  Board.  The 
legislative  wotk  was  encouraging  this  year,  for  in  both  Senate 
and  House  the  Municipal  and  Presidential  suffrage  bill  was  re- 
ported out  of  committee  with  favorable  recommendations,  and 
in  the  Senate  it  reached  second  reading. 

The  State  conxention  of  1905  was  held  in  Chicai^^o  and  Mrs. 
Ella  S.  Stewart  was  elected  president.    During  the  year  much 
literatnre  was  distributed  and  a  cnniinittee  was  appointed,  that 
included  as  many  federated  club  ])residents  as  would  serve,  to 
secure  if  possible  ^Innicipal  suffrage  in  the  new  Chicago  charter 
which  was  then  being  considered.  Mrs.  Charles  Henrotin,  former 
president  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Gubs,  was 
s^tpointed  chainnan.   The  women  were  allowed  to  make  their 
appeal  before  several  minor  committees,  but  not  before  the  whole 
Charter  Cbnventtoa,  which  tabled  their  request    The  entire 
charier  was  tabled  in  the  Legiskture.    Miss  Alice  Henry, 
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fomierly  ol  Australia,  editor  of  tht  magazine  Life  amd  Labor, 
gave  valuable  assistance  in  organizing  suffrage  dubs.  Educa- 
tional work  in  coll^ies  was  begun  and  Mrs.  Ehnira  E.  Springer, 
an  ardent  suffrage  worker,  contributed  a  fund  of  $i,ooo,  the 
interest  to  be  distributed  as  prizes  at  an  annual  inter-collegiate 
oratorical  suffrage  contest.  As  a  result  suffrage  societies  were 
formed  among  the  college  students  auxiliary  to  tlie  State  asso- 
ciation. It  published  suffrage  leaflets  written  by  Judge  Murray 
F.  Tuley,  a  prominent  Chicago  judge;  Mrs.  Eugenia  M.  Bacon, 
former  president  of  the  State  i'ederation  of  Women's  Gubs, 
and  one  by  Miss  Anna  Nicholes,  an  active  settlement  worker,  on 
the  need  of  the  ballot  for  the  working  woman. 

At  the  convention  of  1906  Mrs.  Stewart  was  re-elected.  Much 
literature  was  pubUshed  and  valuable  educational  work  was  car- 
ried on  in  addition  to  the  legislative  work  at  Springfield  under 
the  auspices  of  Mrs.  McCulkich.  In  the  fall  of  1907  the  State 
convention  was  held  on  the  Fair  grounds  at  Springfield,  and  Mrs. 
Stewart  was  re-elected.  At  the  convention  of  1908  Mrs.  Stewart 
was  continued  as  president.  The  assodation  00-operated  with 
the  National  American  Suffrage  Assodation  in  requesting  the 
National  Republican  Committee,  which  met  in  Chicago,  to  incor- 
porate a  woman  suffrage  plank  in  its  platform.  An  active  educa- 
tional campaign  was  started  to  appeal  again  for  Municipal  suf- 
frage for  women  in  another  charter  which  was  being  prepared. 
This  time  the  charter  convention  acceded  to  the  request  of  the 
women,  but  the  whole  was  defeated  at  Springfield.  Tn  this  work 
important  help  was  given  the  association  by  the  Teachers'  Fed- 
eration, the  Chicago  Woman's  Club  and  the  Trade  Union  League. 
The  Chicago  Political  Equality  League,  as  well  as  other  afiiliated 
suffrage  organizations,  took  an  active  part  in  this  campaign  and 
about  60^000  signatures  to  a  petition  were  obtained. 

In  October,  1909,  the  State  convention  was  held  in  Chicago 
and  Mrs.  Stewart  was  again  re-elected.  This  year  the  State 
association  organized  the  Chicago  Men's  Equal  Suffrage  League 
with  fonner  Senator  Thomas  J.  McMiUan,  the  ''father"  of  the 
Illinois  Sdiool  suffrage  law,  as  its  first  president  The  members 
were  from  many  walks  of  life,  among  them  George  E.  Cole, 
founder  of  the  Citizens'  Association,  who  had  led  in  civic  reform 
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work  lor  many  years ;  Bishop  Saimsd  Fallows,  one  of  the  city's 

most  prominent  and  best  loved  clergymen ;  Richard  S.  Tuthill,  for 
years  an  influential  Judge;  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  founder  of  the 
liberal  church  known  as  Lincoln  Center;  Dr.  Henry  B.  Favill, 
one  of  Chicago's  well  known  physicians;  Henry  Neil,  who  was 
responsible  tor  the  mothers'  pension  law ;  Andrew  MacLeish,  a 
member  of  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Company,  one  of  the  city's 
largest  dry  goods  houses,  and  many  other  prominent  men,  includ- 
ing the  husbands  of  all  the  well-known  suffragists.  This  year 
for  the  first  time  permanent  headquarters  were  opened  in  the 
Fine  Arts  Building,  410  Michigan  Boulevard,  and  Miss  Harriet 
Grim,  a  student  of  Chicago  University,  was  engagied  as  State 
organizer.  She  spoke  before  women's  dubs,  labor  unions  and 
parlor  groups  and  twenty  new  societies  were  formed.  Active 
suffrage  work  was  also  instituted  among  the  churches  under  the 
management  of  Mrs.  Fannie  H.  Rastall,  chairman  of  the  Church 
Committee. 

In  the  spring  of  1910  the  State  r>oard  decided  to  try  suffrage 
automobile  tours.  Mrs.  Grace  Wilbur  Trout,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Political  Equalny  League,  was  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  an  experimental  tour  which  required  about  six  weeks  of 
preparatory  work  to  insure  its  success.  She  visited  the  offices 
of  the  newspapers  and  secured  their  co-operation.  The  tour 
started  on  Monday,  July  11,  and  the  edition  of  the  Tribimt  the 
day  before  contained  a  full  colored  page  of  the  women  in  the 
autos  and  nearly  a  half  page  more  of  reading  material  about  it 
The  paper  sent  two  reporters  on  the  trip,  who  rode  In  the  car 
with  the  speakers.  The  Examiner,  Record  HerM,  Post  and 
Journal  sent  reporters  by  railroad  and  trolley,  who  joined  the 
suffragists  at  ihcir  stopping  places.  The  women  spoke  from  the 
automobile,  which  drove  into  some  square  or  stopped  on  a  prom- 
inent street  corner,  previously  arranged  for  by  the  local  com- 
mittees. Mrs.  McCullocb  spoke  from  the  legal  standpoint;  Miss 
Nicholes  from  the  laboring  woman's  view  and  Mrs.  Stewart  from 
an  international  aspect.  Mrs.  Trout  made  the  opening  address, 
covering  the  subject  in  a  general  way,  and  presented  the  ^eakets. 
She  herself  was  introduced  by  some  prominent  local  woman  and 
on  several  occasions  by  the  Mayor. 
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Sixteen  towns  were  visited,  and  the  Tribune  said :  "Suffrage 
tour  ends  in  triumph.  With  mud  bespattered  'Votes  for  Women' 
banners  still  flying,  Mrs.  Trout  and  her  party  of  orators  returned 
late  yesterday  afternoon.  Men  and  women  cheered  them  all  the 
way  in  from  their  last  stop  at  Wheaton  to  the  Fine  Arts  Build- 
ing headquarters."  Similar  tours  in  other  parts  of  the  State  were 
conducted  by  Dr.  Anna  E.  Blount,  Mrs.  Stewart,  Miss  Grim  and 
Mrs.  Jennie  F.  W.  Johnson.  Mrs.  Trout  todc  her  same  speakers 
and  went  to  Lake  Geneva,  where  meetings  with  speaking  from 
automobiles  were  held  under  the  auspices  of  Mrs.  Willis  S. 
McCrea,  who  entertained  the  suffragists  in  her  spacious  summer 
home.  In  the  autumn  at  her  house  on  Lincoln  Parkway  Mrs. 
McCrea  or^^aiiized  the  North  Side  Branch  of  the  State  associa- 
tion, afterwards  (1913)  renamed  the  Chicago  Equal  Suffrage 
As5;n€iation. 

In  October  the  State  convention  was  held  at  Elgin  and  Mrs. 
Stewart  was  re-elected.  The  Municipal  and  Presidential  bills 
and  the  full  suffrage  amendment  were  introduced  in  the  I^egis- 
lature  as  usual.  Miss  Grim  and  Miss  Ruth  Harl  were  stationed 
at  Springfield  as  permanent  lobbyists  and  Mrs.  McCuttoch 
directed  the  work.  At  the  time  of  tiie  hearing  a  special  suffrage 
train  was  run  from  Chicago  to  Springfield,  with  speaking  from 
the  rear  platform  at  the  principal  pUbces  en  route. 

The  State  convention  was  held  at  Decatur  in  October,  191 1, 
and  Mrs.  Stewart,  wishing  to  retire  from  office  after  serving  six 
strenuous  years,  Mrs.  Elvira  Downey  was  elected  president. 
Organizing  work  was  pushed  throughout  the  State.  Cook 
county  clubs  for  political  discussion  were  formed  by  Miss  Mary 
Miller,  a  lawyer  of  Chicago.  In  the  winter  a  suffrage  bazaar 
lasting  five  days  was  held  at  the  Hotel  LaSalle,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mrs.  Alice  Bright  Parker.  Many  of  the  younger 
suffragists  took  part  in  this  social  event.  Every  afternoon  and 
evening  there  were  suffrage  speeches  and  several  Grand  Opera 
singers  contributed  their  ser\nces.  It  was  an  excellent  piece  of 
propaganda  work  and  aroused  interest  among  people  who  had  not 
been  reached  through  other  forms. 

At  the  April  primaries  in  Chicago  in  1912,  throng  ttut  initta- 
five  of  Mrs.  McCitOoch,  a  "preferential"  balbt  on  the  qootion 
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of  suffrage  for  women  was  taken.  This  was  merely  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  by  the  voters  as  to  whether  they  favored  it,  whicli 
the  Democratic  Judge  of  Elections,  John  E.  Owens,  allowed  to 
be  taken,  but  it  had  no  legal  standing.  The  State  association 
conducted  a  whirlwind  educational  campaign  immediately  before 
the  election.  Unfortunately,  Prohibitionists,  Socialists  and  many 
independent  electors  who  favored  it  were  not  entitled  to  vote. 
The  result  was  135^410  noes,  71,354  ayes,  every  ward  giving  an 
adverse  majority.  In  October  the  State  convention  was  hekl  at 
Galesburg  and  Mrs.  Grace  Wilbur  Trout  was  elected  president* 
Mrs.  Trout  had  been  on  the  State  board  for  two  years  and  during 
this  time  had  served  also  as  president  of  the  Chicago  Political 
Equality  League,  which  under  her  administration  had  increased 
its  memberehip  from  143  to  over  1,000  members.  She  het^an 
at  once  to  strengthen  the  State  organization  for  the  legislative 
campaign  of  191 3.  There  were  still  Senatorial  districts  in  which 
there  were  no  suffrage  societies,  and,  as  the  time  was  short, 
competent  women  were  immediately  appointed  in  such  districts 
to  see  that  their  legislators  were  interviewed  and  to  make  ready 
to  have  letters  and  telegrams  sent  to  them  at  Springfield. 

During  the  Le^slatuie  of  191 1  Mrs.  Trout  had  twice  accom- 
panied Mrs.  McCulloch  to  Springfield  and  the  antagonism  mani- 
fested against  woman  suffrage  tnade  her  realize  that  new  tactics 
would  have  to  be  employed.  Mrs.  McCulloch  after  many  years 
of  service  had  asked  to  be  relieved  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  K.  Booth 
of  Glencoe  had  been  elected  legislative  chairman.  Mrs.  Trout 
and  she  adopted  a  new  plan  without  spectacular  activities  of  any 
kind,  believinj:!;  that  much  publicity  was  likely  to  arouse  the  oppo- 
nents. It  was  decided  to  initiate  ,i  quiet,  educational  campaign 
and  as  the  only  possible  way  to  secure  sufficient  votes  to  pass 
the  measure,  to  convert  some  of  the  opponents  into  friends.  It 
was  agreed  also  that  a  card  index,  giving  data  about  every 
member  of  the  Legislature,  should  be  compiled  at  once  to  be  used 
later  for  reference.  This  plan  was  approved  and  adopted  by 
the  State  board. 

The  members  of  the  Board  and  suffrage  friends  throughout 
the  State  gathered  information  about  the  legislators  and  sent  it 
to  Mrs.  Booth.  The  cards  when  filled  out  stated  the  politics  and 
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religion  of  the  various  Senators  and  Representatives,  whether 
they  were  married  or  single,  whether  their  home  relations  were 
harmonious,  and  tabulated  any  public  service  they  had  ever 
rendered.  This  information  made  it  easier  to  approach  the  dif- 
ferent legishttors  in  a  way  to  overcome  their  sndi^dual  preju- 
dices. All  effort  was  to  be  concentrated  on  the  bin,  which,  with 
variations,  the  State  association  had  had  before  most  of  the 
Legislatures  since  1893.   It  read  as  follows : 

All  women  [naming  usual  qualifications]  shall  be  allowed  to  vote 
for  presidential  electors,  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Equaliza- 
tion, clerk  of  the  appellate  court,  county  collector,  county  surveyor, 
members  of  board  of  assessors,  members  of  board  of  review,  sanitary 
district  trustees,  and  for  all  officers  of  cities,  villages  and  towns 
(except  police  maj^isfratrs),  and  upon  nil  qtiestions  or  propositions 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  electors  of  such  municipalities  or  other 
political  division  of  this  State. 

All  such  women  may  also  vote  for  the  following  township  officers: 
supervisor,  town  clerk,  assessor,  collector  and  highway  commissioner, 
and  may  also  participate  and  vote  in  all  annual  and  special  town 
mcetinj^  in  the  township  in  which  such  election  district  shall  be. 

Separate  ballot  boxes  and  ballots  shall  be  provided.  .  .  . 

As  soon  as  the  Legislature  convened  in  191 3  a  struggle  de- 
veloped over  the  Spesikership,  and  there  v^as  a  long  and  bitter 
deadlodc  before  William  McKinley,  a  young  Democrat  from 

Chicago,  was  finally  elected.  Then  another  struggle  ensued  over 
a  United  States  Senator.  During  these  weeks  of  turmoil  little 
could  be  accomplished  for  the  suflFrage  bill,  but  February  10 
Mrs.  Booth  went  to  Sprinp^field  and  from  then  attended  the 
sessions  regularly.  She  sat  in  the  galleries  of  the  Senate  and 
House  and  soon  learned  to  recognize  each  member  and  rounded 
up  nnd  checked  off  friendly  legislators. 

The  Progressives  had  a  large  representation  and  had  made 
plans  to  introduce  as  a  party  measure  a  carefully  drafted  Woman 
Suffrage  bin,  Mrs.  Trout  and  Mrs.  Booth  suggested  to  the 
leaders  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  let  die  State  assodatton 
sponsor  this  measure  than  to  have  it  presented  by  any  political 
party.  They  finally  agreed,  but  Mrs.  McCulloch  had  accompanied 
Mrs.  Booth  to  Springfield  taking  the  bill  which  she  herself  had 
drafted  and  which  she  insisted  upon  having  substituted.  Out  of 
deference  to  her  long  years  of  service  her  bill  was  taken  instead 
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of  the  Progressives*.  It  named  the  oflfioen  for  which  women 
should  be  allowed  to  vote  instead  of  being  worded  like  the  Pro- 
gressive  draf t»  which  said :  "Women  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  for 
all  officers  and  upon  all  propositions  submitted  except  where 
the  Constitution  provides  that  the  elector  shall  be  a  male  citizenu" 
In  Mrs.  Booth's  official  report  to  the  State  convention,  held  in 
the  fall  of  19 13  at  Peoria,  she  said:  ''As  we  failed  to  introduce 
the  fdrm  of  bill  approved  hy  the  Progressives'  constitutional 
lawyers  they  introduced  it,  and  it  required  considerable  tact  to 
allay  their  displeasure  and  induce  them  to  support  our  bill/' 
Medill  McCorniick,  one  of  the  leading  Progressives  in  the  Leg- 
islature, helped  greatly  in  straightening  out  this  tangle.  He  was 
a  faithful  ally  of  the  suffrage  lobby  and  rendered  invahiable 
assistance.  Other  Progressives  who  .c:ave  important  service  were 
John  M.  Curran  and  Emil  N.  Zolla  of  Chicago;  J.  H.  Jayne  of 
Monmouth;  Giarles  H.  Carmon  of  Forrest,  and  Fayette  S. 

Mnnro  of  Highland  Pnrk.^ 

On  March  10  Mrs.  Trout  went  to  Springfield  to  secure  if  pos- 
sible the  support  of  the  Democratic  Governor,  Edward  F.  Dunne, 
for  the  bill.  Mrs.  Booth  said  in  her  official  report:  "The  Gov- 
•  emor  told  us  that  he  would  not  support  any  suffrage  measure 
which  provided  for  a  constitutional  amendment,  as  this  might 
interfere  with  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  Amendment,  upon 
which  the  administration  was  concentrating  its  ^forts.  We 
assured  hini  that  we  would  not  introduce  a  resolution  for  an 
amendment  and  that  we  desired  the  support  of  the  administra- 
tion for  our  statutory  bill>  as  we  realized  that  no  suffrage  measure 
could  pass  if  it  opposed.  He  then  acquiesced."  The  work  at 
Sprint^ficld  became  more  and  more  complicated  and  at  times 
seemed  almost  hopeless.  No  politicians  believed  the  suflfragists 
had  the  slightest  chance  of  success.  From  April  7  Mrs.  Trout, 
went  down  every  week.  The  women  had  the  strong  support 
of  the  Chicago  press  and  editorials  were  published  whenever 

'  Tbe  Stnte  ns-wciation  always  d'u]  everything  possible  to  cooperate  with  the  National 
Suffrage  Association.  On  March  i,  headed  by  Mra.  Trout.  83  women  left  Chicago  by 
ipMlal  train  for  WMblnfteo.  In  tbc  Uff  tuft-age  parade  there  on  the  3rd  they  worn 
a  uniform  regalia  of  cap  and  baldric  and  wtre  headed  by  a  larfje  band  led  by  Mrs.  Georgp 
S.  Wells,  a.  member  of  the  State  Boarrl,  as  drum  major.  There  was  a  woman  out-rid<y. 
Mra.  W.  H.  Stewart,  on  m  epirited  horse.  Mn.  Trout  led,  carrying  an  American  flag, 
and  the  Tllinni^  hannrr  was  carried  by  Royal  N.  Allen,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Progressive  party  and  the  railroad  official  who  bad  charge  of  the  special  train. 
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they  were  especially  needed  during  the  six  months'  struggle. 
After  considerable  educational  work  the  Springfield  newspapers 
also  became  friendly  and  piiblislied  suffrage  editorials  at  oppor- 
tune times.  The  papers  were  refolded  so  that  these  editorials, 
blue  penciled,  came  on  the  outside,  and  placed  on  the  desks  of 
the  legislators. 

The  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  by  Charles  I*  Scott 
(Dem.)  and  in  the  Senate  by  Hugh  S.  Magill  (Rep.).  All 
efforts  were  centered  on  its  passage  first  through  the  Senate. 
After  nearly  three  months  of  strenuous  effort  this  was  finally 
accomplished  on  May  7,  191 3,  by  a  vote  of  29  ayes  (three  more 
than  the  required  majority)  and  15  noes.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  action  could  have  been  secured  without  the  skilful  tactics 
of  Senator  Magill,  but  he  could  not  have  succeeded  without  the 
unfailing  co-optralion  of  lieutenant  Governor  Barratt  O'Hara. 
Among  other  Senators  who  helped  were  Martin  B.  Bailey,  Albert 
C.  Clark,  Edward  C.  Curtis,  Samuel  A.  Ettelson,  Logan  Hay 
and  Thomas  B.  Stewart,  Republicans;  Michael  H.  Qeary, 
William  A.  Compton.  Kent  K.  Keller,  Walter  T.  Manny  and  W. 
Duff  Piercy,  Democrats;  George  W.  Harris  and  Walter  Qyde 
Jones,  Progressives. 

The  day  the  bill  passed  Mrs.  Trout  left  Springfield  to  address 
a  suffrage  meeting  to  be  held  in  Galesburg  that  evening  and  the 
next  day  one  at  Monmouth.  In  each  place  resided  a  member  of 
the  House  who  was  marked  on  the  card  index  as  "doubtful/' 
but  both»  through  the  influence  of  their  constituents,  voted  for 
the  bill.  Mrs.  Booth  remained  in  Springfield  to  see  that  it  got 
safely  over  to  the  House.  The  two  women  wished  the  bill  to 
go  into  the  friendly  Elections  Committee  and  the  opponents  were 
planning  to  put  it  into  the  Judiciary  Committee,  where  it  would 
remain  during  the  rest  of  the  session.  The  suffrage  lobby  worked 
into  the  small  hours  of  the  night  making  plans  to  frustrate  this 
scheme.  Arranq^emcnts  were  made  with  Speaker  McKinley  to 
turn  it  over  to  the  Elections  ConuTiittcr.  nrtd  when  the  morning 
session  opened  this  was  done  t>efore  the  opponents  realized 
that  their  plot  had  failed. 

The  women  were  indebted  to  David  R.  Shanahan,  for  many 
years  an  influential  Republican  member,  who,  representing  a 
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*Vet*'  district  in  Chicago,  felt  that  he  could  not  vote  for  the 
bill,  but  without  his  counsel  it  would  have  been  still  more  difficult 
to  pass  it.  To  overcome  the  pitfalls,  Mrs.  Trout  appealed  to  the 
enemies  to  give  the  women  of  Illinois  a  square  deal,  especially 
to  Lee  O'Neil  Browne,  a  powerful  Democratic  lerult  r  ITe  had 
always  opposed  suffrage  legislation,  but  he  finally  consented  to 
let  the  bill,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  be  voted  up  or  down  on 
its  merits.  It  was  this  spirit  of  fair  play  among  its  opponents 
as  wdl  as  the  loyalty  of  its  friends  that  made  possible  the  final 
victory. 

Up  to  this  time  Mrs.  Trout  and  Mrs.  Booth  had  worked  alone, 
hut  now  Mrs.  Trout  asked  Mrs.  Antoinette  Funk»  a  lawyer,  of 
Chicago,  who  had  ^one  active  work  for  the  Progressive  party,  to 
come  to  Sprin^eld.  and  she  arrived  on  May  13.  A  week  later 
Mrs.  Medill  McCormick  came  to  reside  in  the  capital  and  her 
services  were  immediately  enlisted.  She  was  a  daughter  of  the 
late  Senator  Mark  Hanna,  who  had  inherited  much  of  her 
father's  ability  in  politics  and  was  an  important  addition  to  the 
suffrage  lobby.  On  May  14  the  bill  had  its  first  reading  and 
was  referred  to  the  Elections  Committee.  On  the  21st  it  was 
reported  with  a  recommendation  that  it  "do  pass."  The  oppo- 
nents were  now  thoroughly  alarmed.  Anton  J.  Cermak  of  Chi- 
cago, president  of  the  United  Societies,  a  powerful  organization 
of  liquor  interests,  directed  the  fight  against  it.  Leaflets  were 
circulated  giving  the  "preferential"  suf&age  vote  taken  in  Chicago 
the  year  before^  with  a  list  of  the  negative  votes  cast  in  each 
ward  to  show  the  Chicago  members  how  badly  it  had  been 
beaten  by  their  constituents.  The  bill  was  called  up  for  second 
reading  June  3  and  there  was  a  desperate  attempt  to  amend  and 
if  possible  kill  it,  but  it  finally  passed  in  just  the  form  it  had 
come  over  from  the  Senate. 

The  hope  of  the  oppo<;itinn  tvjvv  was  to  keep  Speaker  McKinley 
from  allowing  the  bill  to  come  up  for  third  reading.  He  told 
Mrs.  Trout  that  hundreds  of  men  from  Chicago  as  well  as  from 
other  parts  of  the  State  had  come  to  Springfield  and  begged 
him  to  prevent  it  from  coming  to  a  vote.  The  young  Speaker 
looked  haggard  and  worn  during  those  days,  and  he  asked  her 
to  let  him  know  it  if  there  was  any  suffrage  sentiment  in  the 
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State.  She  immediately  telephoned  to  Mrs.  Harriette  Taylor 
Treadwell,  president  of  the  Chicago  Political  Equality  League, 
to  have  letters  and  telegrams  sent  at  once  to  Springfield  and  to 
have  people  communicate  by  telephone  with  the  Speaker  when  he 
returned  to  Chicago  for  the  wedc  end.  Mrs.  TreadweU  called 
upon  the  suffragists  and  thousands  of  letters  and  telegrams  were 
sent.  She  also  organized  a  telephone  brigade  by  means  of  which 
he  was  called  up  every  fifteen  minutes  by  men  as  well  as  women, 
both  at  his  home  and  his  office,  from  early  Saturday  morning 
until  late  Monday  nij^ht  the  days  he  spent  in  Chicago.  She  was 
assisted  in  this  work  by  Mrs.  James  W.  Morrisson,  secretary  of 
the  Chicago  Equal  Suffrage  Association;  Mrs.  George  Bass, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Woman's  Oub;  Mrs.  Jean  Wallace 
Butler,  a  well-known  business  woman ;  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Stillman, 
an  active  suffragist  in  the  Rogers  Park  Woman's  Club;  Miss 
Florence  King,  a  prominent  patent  lawyer  and  president  of  the 
Chicago  Woman's  Association  of  Commerce;  Miss  Mary  Miller, 
another  Chicago  lawyer  and  president  of  the  Chicago  Human 
Rights  Association;  Mrs.  Charlotte  Rhodus,  president  of  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Party  of  Cook  County  and  other  infltiential 
women.  Mrs.  Trout  telephoned  Miss  Margaret  Dobyne,  press 
chairman  of  the  association,  to  send  otit  the  call  for  help  over 
the  State,  which  she  did  with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Jennie  F.  W. 
Johnson,  the  treasurer,  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  McGraw,  the  auditor. 

A  deluge  of  letters  and  telecframs  from  every  section  of  Illinois 
awaited  the  Speaker  when  he  arrived  in  Sprinj^eld  Tuesday 
morning.  He  needed  no  further  proof  and  announced  that  the 
hill  would  he  called  up  for  final  action  June  ii.  The  women 
iti  charn;c  of  it  immediately  beq^an  to  marshal  their  forrc^  for 
the  last  struggle.  Messages  were  sent  to  each  friend  of  the 
measure  in  the  House,  urging  him  to  be  present  without  fail.^ 
On  the  eventful  morning  there  was  much  excitement  at  the 
Capitol.   The  "captains/'  previously  requested  to  be  on  hand 

'"Captains"  had  hern  appointed  amoiiK  the  niembjTS  aii4  each  furnisher!  with  a  list 
and  it  was  his  duty  to  »e«  that  the  men  on  it  were  in  their  scats  whenever  the  bill 
wsa  up  for  ditmnion.  The  MUmtng  Rciireaentatlves  served  as  "captains"  and  rendered 
important  aervice:  William  F.  Burrcs.  Norman  G.  Flasp,  Edward  D.  ShHrtleff.  Homer 
J.  Hoe  and  George  H.  Wilson.  Republicans;  John  P.  Devine,  Frank  GiHcspie.  William 
A.  Hubbard,  W.  C.  Kane.  Charles  L.  Scott  and  Francis  E.  Williamson,  Democrata;  Roy 
D.  Hunt,  J.  H.  Jayne,  Medill  McComick  and  Emit  N.  ZoUa,  Progreaaives;  Seymour 
Stcdman,  Socialist 
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early,  reported  if  any  of  their  men  were  missing,  these  were 
at  once  called  up  by  telephone  and  when  necessary  a  cab  was 
sent  for  them.  The  four  women  lobbyists  were  stationed  as 
follows:  Mrs.  Booth  and  Mrs.  McCormick  in  the  gallery;  Mrs. 
Trottt  at  the  only  entrance  of  the  House  left  open  that  day,  and 
Mrs.  Funk  to  carry  messages  and  instructions  between  these 
points.  Mrs.  Booth  checked  off  the  votes  and  Mrs.  Trout  stood 
guard  to  see  that  no  friendly  members  left  the  House  during  roll 
calls  and  also  to  prevent  the  violation  of  the  law  which  forbade 
any  lobbyist  to  enter  the  floor  of  the  House  after  the  session  had 
convened.  The  burly  doorkeeper,  who  was  against  the  suffrage 
bill,  could  not  be  trusted  to  eniorcc  the  law  i£  its  enemies  chose  to 
enter. 

Events  proved  the  wisdom  of  this  precaution.  A  number  of 
favoring  legislators  who  started  to  leave  the  House  during  the 
fight  were  persimded  to  return  [iiid  the  doorkeeper  soon  told 
Mrs.  Trout  she  would  have  to  go  into  the  gallery.  As  she  did 
not  move  he  came  back  presently  and  said  that  Benjamin  Mitchell, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  House  leading  the  opposition,  had 
instructed  htm  that  if  she  did  not  immediately  go  to  the  gallery 
he  would  put  a  resolution  through  the  House  forcing  her  to  do 
so.  She  politely  hut  firmly  said  it  was  her  right  as  a  citixen 
of  Illinois  to  stay  in  the  corridor  and  remained  at  her  post.  As 
a  consequence  no  one  entered  the  House  that  day  who  was  not 
legally  entitled  to  do  so.  During  the  five  hours'  debate  all  known 
jiarliamentary  tactics  were  used  to  defeat  the  bill.  When  Speaker 
McKinley  finally  announced  the  vote — ayes  83  (six  more  than 
the  required  majurily),  noes  58 — a  hush  fell  for  an  instaul  before 
the  wild  outburst  of  applause.  It  seemed  as  if  there  had  passed 
throTi<3:h  those  legnslative  halls  the  spirit  of  eternal  justice  and 
truth  and  the  eyes  of  stroni:  men  filled  with  tears. 

Politicians  declared  it  was  a  miracle,  but  it  was  a  tnirarie 
made  possible  by  six  months  of  unceasing  toil,  during  which  the 
sufTraj^^e  lobby  worked  from  early  in  the  morning  until  late  at 
night  and  were  shadowed  by  detectives  eager  to  acquire  testi- 
mony that  would  prejudice  the  legislators  against  their  measure. 
It  was  most  encourag^ttg  to  the  workers  when  they  won  over 
Edward  D.  Shurtleff,  who  had  been  for  years  Sp^deer  of  the 
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House  and  was  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  astute  men 

in  Springfield.  His  practical  knowledge  of  legislative  procedure 
made  his  advice  of  the  greatest  value.  Representative  Scott,  who 
introduced  the  bill  in  the  House,  was  a  highly  esteemed  member 
who  refused  to  present  any  others  so  that  he  could  be  free  to 
devote  all  of  his  time  and  energy  to  this  one,  and  others  were 
equnlly  loyal.  Mrs.  Trout's  leadership  received  the  highest  praise 
from  the  press  and  the  poHticians  of  the  State.  The  lUinois 
Legislature  led  the  way  and  within  a  few  years  bills  of  a  similar 
nature  had  been  passed  by  those  of  fourteen  other  States. 

The  State  I^qual  Suflfrage  Association  tendered  a  banquet  at 
the  Leland  Hotel  in  Springfield  on  June  13  to  the  legislators  and 
their  wives,  opponents  as  well  as  friends,  and  prominent  suffra- 
gists came  from  over  the  State.  Mrs.  Trout  asked  Mrs.  McCor- 
mick  to  take  charge  of  the  banquet  and  she  had  a  roll  of  honor 
printed  which  the  men  who  voted  for  the  suffrage  bill  were 
invited  to  sign,  and  the  Governor's  signature  was  also  obtained. 
As  soon  as  he  entered  the  banquet  hall  Mrs.  Trout,  in  charge 
of  the  program,  called  upon  the  banqueters  to  rise  and  do  honor 
to  the  Governor  who  would  soon,  by  signing  the  suffrage  bill, 
win  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  all  men  and  women  in  Illinois 
interested  in  human  liberty.  The  verv  dav  the  bill  passed  the 
House  a  committee  of  anti-suffrage  legislators  called  upon  Gov- 
ernor Dunne  to  urge  him  to  veto  it  and  tried  to  influence  Attorney 
General  Patrick  J.  Lucey  to  declare  it  unconstitutional,  which 
would  give  him  an  excuse.  Mrs.  McCormick  immediately  went 
to  Chicago  and  secured  opinions  from  able  lawyers  that  the  bill 
was  constitutional*  and  he  stood  out  against  all  opposition  and 
signed  it  on  June  26. 

On  July  I  a  jubilee  automobile  parade  was  arranged  by  Mrs. 
Treadwell  with  Mrs.  Kenneth  McLennan  as  grand  marshal,  and 
the  cars  filled  with  enthusiastic  suffragists  extended  several  miles 
down  Michigan  Boulevard.  The  first  important  work  was  to 
arouse  the  women  of  the  State  to  a  realization  of  all  the  good 
that  could  be  accomplished  by  the  wise  use  of  the  franchise.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  Springfield  campaign,  which  lasted  over  six 
months  and  included  railroad  fare  for  the  lol)byists,  innumerable 
telegrams  and  long  distance  telephone  calls,  postage,  stationery. 
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printing,  stenographic  help,  hotel  bilb  and  incidentals,  was  only 
$1,567,  but  it  left  the  treasury  of  the  association  empty.  The 

board  therefore  gratefully  accepted  the  offer  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst  of  a  suffrage  edition  of  the  Chicago  Examiner.  He 
agreed  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  publication  and  permit  the  funds 
raised  through  the  sale  of  the  papers  and  the  advertising  to  go 
into  the  suffrage  treasury.  The  women  were  weary  from  the 
campaign  and  most  of  the  l)oard  were  going  away  for  the  summer 
but  Mrs.  Trout  rallied  her  forces,  was  general  manager  herself 
and  persuaded  Mrs.  Funk  to  be  managing  editor,  Miss  Dobyne 
advertising  ninnager  and  Mrs.  Treadwell  circulation  manager* 
As  a  result  of  almost  six  weeks'  work  during  the  hottest  part 
of  the  summer  nearly  $1 5,000  were  raised.  After  all  commis- 
sions and  other  expenses  were  paid  and  new  and  commodious 
suffrage  headquarters  in  the  Tower  Building  were  furnished  a 
fund  of  between  $7,000  and  $8,000  was  left  to  maintain  them 
and  push  organization  work. 

The  constitutionality  of  tiie  law  was  soon  attadced  and  Mrs. 
Trout  consulted  frequently  with  the  officers  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League,  for  the  attacks  always  emanated  from  the  "wet"  inter- 
ests, and  most  efhcient  service  was  rendered  by  F.  Scott  McBride. 
State  Superintendent;  E.  J.  Davis,  Cliicago  superintendent,  and 
Frank  B.  Ebbert,  legal  counsel  for  the  league,  who  said  it  was 
also  their  tight.  A  case  was  brou8:ht  against  the  Election  Com- 
missioners of  Chicago  for  allowing  women  to  vote  on  certain 
questions,  decided  in  their  favor  by  the  lower  courts,  appealed 
and  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  IlHnois.  A  meeting  of 
the  board  of  the  State  Equal  Suffrage  Association  was  called  at 
once,  which  voted  to  raise  a  defense  fund  and  fight  the  case  to  a 
finish.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  was  Mrs.  George  A. 
Soden,  first  vice-president,  and  it  was  largely  through  her  efforts 
and  the  contributions  of  her  husband  that  the  fund  was  raised. 
Not  only  the  legislators  who  had  voted  for  the  bill  but  also  a 
number  who  voted  against  it  sent  money  to  help  defend  the  htw. 
The  opponents  of  the  law — the  liquor  interests — were  represented 
by  Levi  Mayer  of  Chicago,  counsel  for  the  United  Societies  a? 
well  as  for  big  brewer}'  interests  and  considered  one  of  the  ablest 
constitutional  lawyers  in  the  State.   It  was  therefore  necessary 
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for  the  association  to  secure  the  best  and  they  engaged  John  J. 
Herrick  and  Judge  Charles  S.  Cutting,  who  by  ag^reement  with 
the  Election  Commissioners  took  charge  of  the  fight.  The 
women  consulted  also  with  Charles  H.  Mitchell,  their  regular 
counsel,  as  well  as  with  Judge  Willard  McEwen,  whom  the 
commissioners  engaged  as  special  counsel.  They  frequently  con- 
ferred with  Judge  Isaiah  T.  Greenacre,  cotuisd  lor  the  Teachers' 
Federation,  and  Joel  F.  Longnedcer,  a  young  lawyer  active  in 
the  Progressive  party,  both  of  whom  donated  tlieir  services. 

There  was  a  long  deby  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  during  this 
time  ft  was  vitally  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  the  women 
wanted  the  ballot  by  bringing  out  as  large  a  registration  as  pos- 
sible for  the  municipal  election  to  be  held  in  April,  19 14.  The 
opponents  were  sayinjj:  "Women  down  the  State  have  voted 
l>ecause  they  are  interested  in  local  option  but  not  25, (XX)  women 
will  register  in  Chicago."  It  was,  therefore,  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  arouse  the  Cliicac^o  women.  This  work  was  in  charge 
of  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Stewart,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Judith  Weil 
Loewenthal,  members  of  the  State  Board.  Mrs.  Stewart  called 
upon  every  organization  of  women  in  the  city  to  assist.  Valuable 
help  was  given  by  Mrs.  Ida  Darling  Engelke,  city  chairman  of 
ward  organization  for  the  Chicago  Political  Equality  League; 
Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bowen,  president  of  the  Woman's  Qty  Gub,  and 
Mrs.  James  Morrisson,  president  of  the  Chicago  Equal  Suffrage 
Association.  There  were  public  meetings  in  every  ward,  and  a 
mass  meeting  the  Sunday  before  the  election  in  the  Auditorium 
Theater,  which  seated  over  4,000  people,  but  overflow  meetings 
were  necessary.  As  a  result  of  this  united  effort  over  200,000 
women  registered  in  Chicago  alone  and  thousands  more  through- 
out the  State. 

On  May  2,  T914,  was  held  the  first  lari^e  suffrage  parade  in 
Illinois.  It  was  managed  by  the  State  association  and  its  affiliated 
Chicago  clubs.  Mrs.  Trout,  with  the  members  of  the  Board  and 
distinguished  pioneer  suffragists,  led  the  procession,  and  Gov- 
ernor Dunne  and  Mayor  Carter  H.  Harrison  reviewed  it.  The 
city  government  sent  to  head  the  parade  the  mounted  police,  led 
by  Chief  Gleason,  called  ''the  beauty  squad,"  only  brought  out 
on  very  special  occasions.   Nearly  15,000  women,  representing 
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all  parties,  creeds  and  classes,  marched  down  Michigan  Boulevard 

and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  lined  both  sides  for  over 
two  iiiiies.  Captain  Cliarles  \V.  Kayser  of  Wheaton  planned  the 
procession  with  military  skill.  The  Parade  Committee,  including 
the  heads  of  (livi^it  ns  and  numberiTii^'  over  a  thousand  women, 
was  invited  immediately  after  the  procession  to  the  Hotel  La 
Salle  by  Ernest  Stevens,  manager  and  one  of  the  owners,  where 
they  were  guests  of  the  management  at  supper,  which  was  fol- 
lowed  by  music  and  speaking. 

In  June  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs  held  its 
biennial  convention  in  Chicago  and  the  question  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  all  dub  women  was,  would  the  president,  Mrs. 
Percy  Pennybacker,  refuse  to  allow  a  woman  suffrage  resolution 
to  be  presented,  as  her  predecessor,  Mrs.  Philip  Moore,  had  done 
in  San  Francisco  at  the  preceding  biennial,  and  also  would  it 
receive  a  favorable  vote  if  presented?  The  State  Board,  realiz- 
ing that  with  the  stilfia^^e  law  stil!  luiiigiiig  in  the  balance  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  it  was  vitally  important  to  have  the  endorsement 
by  this  convention,  representing  1,500,000  members,  appointed 
Mrs.  Trout  to  secure  favorable  action  if  possible.  The  Federa- 
tion Board  on  request  of  Mrs.  Pennybacker  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  confer  with  her  and  as  the  result  of  co-operation 
the  following  resolution,  presented  by  Mrs.  Lucretia  L.  Blankcn- 
burg  of  Philadelphia,  an  officer  of  the  Federation,  was  adopted 
on  June  13: 

Whbsbas,  the  question  of  the  political  equality  of  men  and 
women  is  today  a  vita!  problem  under  discussion  throughout  the 

civilized  world,  therefore, 

Resolved,  that  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  give 
the  cause  of  political  equality,  (or  men  and  women  its  moral  support 
by  recording  its  earnest  belief  in  the  principle  of  political  equality 
regardless  of  sex. 

There  were  between  1,700  and  1,800  delegates  present,  repre- 
senting all  sections  of  the  country.  The  vote  was  viva  voce  and 
so  overwhelmingly  in  the  affirmntivc  that  it  was  not  counted 
The  Chicago  Tribune  said :  "The  an ti -suffragists  made  no  fight 
against  the  resolution  on  the  floor  of  the  convention,  probably 
realizing  they  were  hopelessly  outnumbered.  There  was  a  con- 
siderable chorus  of  nays  when  it  was  put,  but  not  enough  for 
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any  one  to  demand  a  count."  Afterwards  the  Illinois  members 
recommended  Mrs.  Trout  as  an  lionorary  member  of  the  General 
Federation  and  she  was  unanimously  elected. 

By  an  interesting  coincidence  the  day  the  suffrage  resolution 
was  passed  by  the  Biennial  the  State  Supreme  Court  pronounced 
the  Suffrage  Law  constitutional.  A  banquet  had  already  been 
planned  by  the  State  association  for  that  evening  to  be  held  In 
the  Gold  Room  of  the  G)ngress  Hotel  in  honor  of  the  General 
Federation,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  memorable  occasion.  Over  a 
thousand  women  were  present  and  nearly  as  many  more  could 
not  iuid  room.  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt»  Miss  Mary  Garrett 
Hay  and  other  well  known  suffragists,  as  well  as  the  officers  of 
the  Federation,  made  speeches. 

All  these  events  changed  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  the 
woman  t^uffrage  question.  As  Congress  was  in  session  this 
summer  its  members  were  unable  to  fill  their  Chautauqua  lecture 
dates,  and  Mrs.  Trout  was  asked  to  make  suffrage  speeches  at 
fifty  Chautauquas  in  nine  States,  filling^  dates  for  a  Democrat, 
the  Hon.  Champ  Clark,  and  for  a  Republican,  United  States  Sen- 
ator  Robert  LaFoUette,  and  for  William  Jennings  Bryan. 

The  State  convention  was  held  in  Chicago  in  1914  and  Mrs. 
Trout  was  again  re-elected  president.  During  this  year  the 
Chicago  Equal  Suffrage  Assodatton  did  excellent  educational 
work  by  establishing  classes  in  citizenship  in  the  Woman's  City 
Qub  and  by  publishing  catechisms  for  women  voters  in  seven 
different  languages. 

At  the  annual  convention  held  in  Peoria  m  191 5  Mrs.  Trout 
positively  refused  to  stand  again  for  president  and  Mrs.  Adella 
Maxwell  Brown  of  Peoria  was  elected.  Four  State  conferences 
were  held  during  the  year  and  Mrs.  Brown  represented  the  asso- 
ciation at  the  National  Suffrage  Association  at  Washington  in 
December:  the  Mississippi  Valley  Conference  at  Minneapolis  the 
next  May:  the  National  Council  of  Women  Voters  at  Cheyenne 
in  July  and  the  National  Suffrage  Association  at  Atlantic  City  in 
September^  In  June,  191 6,  the  State  association,  assisted  by 
those  of  Chicago,  took  charge  of  what  became  known  as  the 
"famous  rainy  day  suffrage  parade,"  held  in  that  city  while  the 
National  Republican  convention  was  in  session.   Mrs.  Brown 
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was  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mrs.  Morrisson  vice-chairman 
and  Mrs.  Kellogg  Fairbanks  grand  marshal  of  the  parade. 

There  was  much  speculation  among  the  political  parties  as  to 
how  ihe  women  wuuld  vote  at  their  first  presidential  election  in 
November,  1916.  As  their  ballots  were  put  into  separate  boxes 
they  could  be  distin<,aiished  and  they  were  as  follows :  Republican, 
459,215;  Democratic,  383,292;  Socialist,  17,175;  Prohibition, 
16,212 ;  Socialist  Labor,  806. 

Much  important  legislative  work  was  to  be  done  in  the  next 
sessioTi  of  the  Legislature  and  at  the  State  convention  hekl  in 
Springfield  an  October,  1916,  Mrs.  Trout  was  persuaded  to  accept 
again  the  presidency.  Del^ates  were  present  from  every  section 
and  the  policy  for  the  ensuing  year  was  thoroughly  discussed  by 
Mrs.  McCuUoch,  Senator  Magill,  Lewis  G.  Stevenson,  Secretary 
of  State;  Mrs.  George  Bass,  and  others.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  was  that  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  amending  the 
State  constitution  the  only  practical  way  to  secure  full  suffrage 
for  women  was  through  a  new  constitution.  This  convention, 
therefore,  voted  in  an  overwhelming  majority  to  work  in  the 
Legislature  of  191 7  for  the  calling  of  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion. The  Citizens'  Association,  composed  of  leading;  men  of 
Chicago  and  the  State,  had  been  trying  over  thirty  years  to  obtain 
a  new  State  constitution  and  as  soon  as  they  learned  of  this  action 
they  sent  Shelby  M.  Singleton,  its  secretary,  to  requ^t  of  Mrs. 
Trout  and  Mrs.  McGraw  that  the  work  be  directed  by  the  leaders 
of  the  State  Equal  Suffrage  Association,  to  which  they  agreed. 
They  went  to  Springfield  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  in  191 7 
and  a  struggle  followed  that  lasted  over  ten  weeks. 

[Mrs.  McGraw  prepared  a  very  full  account  of  the  work  in 
the  Legislature  to  have  it  submit  to  the  voters  the  question  of 
caHing  a  convention  to  prepare  a  new  constitution.  Representa- 
tives of  all  the  leading  organizations  of  women  assisted  at  Spring- 
field from  time  to  time.  The  resolution  had  the  powerful  sup- 
port of  Governor  Frank  C.  I^wden,  Congressman  Mediil  Mc- 
Connick,  Roger  C.  Sullivan  and  other  prominent  men,  but  the 
Citizens'  Association  in  an  official  bulletin  gave  the  larger  part 
of  the  credit  to  "the  tireless  and  tactful  work  of  the  women's 
lobby."   After  Senate  and  House  by  more  than  a  two-tiiirds 
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iiiaj<»^ty  had  voted  to  submit  the  question  to  voters  the  State 
association  organized  an  Emergency  League  to  establish  centers 
in  each  of  the  1 01  counties  and  an  immense  educational  campaign 
was  carried  on.  Over  a  thousand  meetings  were  held  in  the 
summer  and  fall  preceding  the  election  Nov.  5,  1918,  when 
the  proposal  for  a  convention  received  a  majority  of  74,239. 
The  next  year  delegates  to  the  com tMiti( »ii  were  elected  and 
it  met  in  Springfield  Jan.  6,  1920.  One  of  its  first  acts  was  to 
adopt  an  article  j^iving  the  complete  siifTraf^c  to  women.  Before 
the  constitution  was  ready  to  submit  to  the  voters  the  women  were 
fully  enfranchised  by  the  Federal  Amendment.] 

After  the  victory  was  gained  in  the  Legislature  and  just  as  , 
all  plans  were  laid  for  the  campaign  in  the  spring  of  191 7  the 
United  States  entered  the  war  against  Germany.  Mrs.  Trout 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Woman's  Council  of  National  Defense  and  all  the  members  of 
the  board  immediately  engaged  in  Liberty  Loan,  Red  Cross  and 
other  war  work.  During  this  period  of  strenuous  activity  another 
attack  was  made  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  suffrage  law  by 
the  liquor  interests  and  the  case  was  again  brought  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  State  Board  engaged  James  G.  Skinner,  an 
able  lawyer,  formerly  Assistant  Corporation  Connsel.  and  in 
December  the  law  was  again  pronounced  constitutional. 

The  State  convention  was  held  in  the  autumn  of  1917  in  Dan- 
ville and  Mrs.  Trout  wa<?  re-elerted.  '!"he  association  now  had 
affiliated  societies  in  every  senatorial  and  congressional  district 
with  a  membership  of  over  200,000  women.  Mrs.  Trout  was 
soon  called  to  Washington  by  Mrs.  Catt  to  work  for  the  Federal 
Suffrage  Amendment  and  spent  many  months  there  while  Mrs. 
McGraw  directed  the  organization  work  of  the  State  association. 
She  secured  the  co-operation  of  Mrs.  R.  M.  Reed,  legislative 
chairman  of  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Women's  Quba;  they 
appointed  two  workers  in  each  congressional  district  and  nearly 
every  woman's  society  in  the  State  had  constitutional  convention 
programs.  In  the  spring  of  1918  Governor  Lowden  appdnted 
Judge  Orrin  N.  Carter,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  chairman  of  a 
state-wide  committee  that  worked  in  co-operation  with  the  state- 
wide committee  of  women.   1  he  annual  suffrage  cuuvention  was 
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held  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  19 18,  in  Chicago,  and  Mrs. 
Trout  was  re-elected. 

Ratification.  W  hen  Congress  submitted  tlie  Federal  Suffrage 
Anieiulnietit  June  4.  IQ19,  Mrs.  Trout  and  Mrs.  McGraw  imme- 
diately went  to  Spririi^field  where  the  T.ce^islature  was  in  session. 
They  had  already  made  preliminary  arrangements  and  without 
urging  it  ratified  the  amendment  on  June  10.  The  vote  in  the 
Senate  was  unanimous,  in  the  House  it  was  135  ayes,  85  Repub- 
licans, 50  Democrats;  three  nays,  all  Democrats,  Lee  O'Neil 
Browne,  John  Grifllin  and  Peter  F.  Smith.  A  minor  mistake  was 
made  in  the  first  certified  copy  of  the  resolution  sent  from  the 
Secretary  of  State's  office  at  Washington  to  the  Governor  of 
Illinois.  To  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  legal  quibbling  Gov- 
ernor Lowden  telegraphed  that  office  to  send  at  once  a  corrected, 
certified  copy.  This  was  done  and  the  ratification  was  reaffirmed 
by  the  Legislature  on  June  17,  the  vote  in  the  Senate  again  being 
unanimous  and  one  Democrat,  Charles  F.  Franz,  added  to  the 
former  three  negative  votes  iii  the  TTouse. 

Owing  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  facts  for  a  short  time 
there  was  some  controversy  as  to  whether  IlHnois  was  entitled 
to  first  place,  as  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  ratified  an  hour  later. 
Attorney  General  Brundage  prepared  a  brief  showing  that  the 
mistake  in  the  first  certified  copy  did  not  affect  the  legality  of  the 
ratification  on  June  10,  as  the  mistake  was  made  in  copying  the 
introductory  resolution  and  not  in  the  amendment  itself.  This 
opinion  was  accepted  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office  at  Wash- 
ington. So  Illinois,  the  first'  State  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
to  grant  suffrage  to  its  women,  was  the  first  to  ratify  the  Federal 
Suffrage  Amendment.  Tn  celebration  a  jubilee  banquet  was 
held  on  June  24  al  the  Hold  LaSalle,  Mrs.  Trout  presiding,  with 
( iovernor  and  Mrs.  Lowden  the  guests  of  honor.  Among  the 
!>(  ikt  rs  were  the  Governor,  prominent  members  of  the  State 
Legislature  and  the  leading  women  suffragists. 

In  Octoljer  the  State  convention  was  held  in  Chicago,  with 
delegates  present  from  every  section,  and  Mrs.  Trout  was  re- 
elected president.  Tt  was  voted  to  continue  to  work  for  the 
speedy  ratification  of  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  in  other 
States  and  if  this  was  not  obtained  in  1920  to  work  for  the  full 
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suffrage  article  in  the  new  constitution  when  it  was  submitted  to 
the  voters.  At  the  convention  of  the  National  American  Asso* 
ciation  in  St.  Louis  the  preceding  March  the  Illinois  association 
had  extended  an  invitation  to  hold  the  next  one  in  Chicago,  which 
was  accepted.  The  State  board  called  together  representatives 
from  the  principal  organizations  of  women,  which  were  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  different  days  of  the  convention  and  various 
phases  of  the  work.  Mrs.  Trout  and  Mrs.  McGraw  were  made 
cliairniau  and  vice-chairman  of  the  coniiiiittee ;  Mrs.  Samuel 
Slade,  rccorchii^  secretary,  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  which  raised  the  funds  to  defray  all  the 
expenses  of  this  large  convention  in  February,  1920.  [Full  ac- 
count in  Chapter  XTX,  Vohanie  V.] 

A  meeting  of  the  State  Board  was  called  and  a  committee 
formed  to  get  as  many  women  as  possible  to  vote  in  November 
at  the  election  for  President.  Mrs.  Trout  was  elected  State 
chairman,  Mrs.  McGraw  vioe<hairman,  and  Mrs.  Albert 
Schweitzer,  a  member  of  the  board,  was  appointed  Chicago 
chairman.  The  Woman's  City  Club,  of  which  Mrs.  Joseph  T. 
Bowen  was  president,  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  and 
was  the  headquarters  for  the  Chicago  conmiittee.  In  August  in 
the  midst  of  the  campaign  came  the  joyful  news  that  the  36th 
State  liad  rati  tied  ihe  Federal  Amendment.  A  call  was  issued  fur 
the  State  convention  to  be  held  in  Chicago  October  7-9,  when 
the  Illinois  Equal  SufTrage  Association,  its  work  finished,  dis- 
bandeil,  and  its  members  formed  a  State  League  oi  Women 
Voters,  with  Mrs.  H.  W.  Cheney  of  Chicago  as  chairman. 
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INDIANA.     FA&X  I.^ 

Although  Indiana  was  one  of  the  first  States  in  the  Union  to 
form  a  suffrage  association  in  185 1  there  were  long  periods 
when  it  was  inactive  but  there  were  others  when  it  flourished. 
In  185 1  a  constitution  was  adopted  whose  provisions  for  women 
were  probably  more  liberal  thaw  existed  in  any  other  State  and 
they  did  not  feel  a  pressure  of  unjust  laws;  co-education  pre- 
vailed from  an  early  date  and  all  occupations  were  open  to  them. 
Thus  they  were  not  impelled  by  personal  grievances  to  keep 
up  a  continued  fight  for  the  suffrage.  After  1900  there  was 
a  period  of  depression  which  the  National  American  Suffrage 
Association  tried  unsuccessfully  to  relieve.  Finally  in  May, 
1906,  it  called  a  convention  to  meet  in  K(  k(  m  o  where  one  of 
the  old  societies  had  contmncd  to  maintain  an  orfj^anization,  and 
delegates  were  present  from  societies  in  Indianapolis,  Logans- 
port,  Tipton  and  Montpelier.  Mrs.  Harriet  Taylor  Upton, 
treasurer  of  the  National  Association,  presirlcd  and  a  good  deal 
of  interest  was  shown.  The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Mrs.  Sarah  Davis;  first  vice-president,  Mrs.  Laura 
Schofield;  secretary,  Mrs.  £.  M.  Wood,  all  of  Kokomo;  second 
vice-president,  Mrs.  Anna  Dium  Noland,  Logansport;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Marion  Harvey  Barnard,  Indianapolis;  auditors,  Mrs. 
Jane  Pond,  Montpelier,  Judge  Samuel  Artman,  Lebanon.  The 
association  affiliated  with  the  National  body  and  always  re- 
mained an  auxiliary.  Mrs.  Davis  left  the  State  during  this  year 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  record  of  anything  done  by  this  board. 

In  April,  1908,  Mrs.  Upton  wrote  to  Mrs.  Noland  begging 
her  to  call  n  convention.  Acting  as  president,  secretary  and 
treasurer  and  supplying  the  funds  from  her  own  purse,  Mrs. 

*The  History  i»  inddned  for  this  part  tke  chaptir  to  Mn.  Anna  Dunn  Noland, 
preddent  ot  the  State  Equal  Suffrage  AaaociatioB. 
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Noland  sent  hundreds  of  letters  over  the  State  asking  for  names 
of  people  interested  in  suffrage  and  from  the  names  she  formed 
committees  to  interest  others.  Her  only  assistant  was  her  hus- 
band. Dr.  J.  F.  Noland,  who  helped  In  leisure  hours.  In  October 
the  work  of  organization  began  by  Mrs.  Noland  and  Miss  Pearl 
Penfield.  A  convention  was  called  to  meet  in  Loc^ansport,  March 
16-17,  1909.  Fifteen  clubs  had  paid  small  dues  but  only  seven 
sent  delegates.  It  was  welcomed  by  Mayor  George  P.  McKce. 
Much  interest  and  a  great  deal  of  publicity  resulted.  The 
Reporter,  a  Logansport  daily  paper,  published  a  suffrage  edition 
March  17,  one  page  edited  by  a  conunittee  from  the  association. 
Mrs.  Ella  S.  Stewart  of  Chicago,  Miss  Harriet  Noble  of  Indian- 
apdis  and  Mrs.  B.  F.  Peridns  of  Fort  Wayne  were  the  spealcers. 
The  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  Mrs.  Noland; 
first  vice-president,  Dr.  Susan  E.  Collier,  Indianapolis ;  second, 
Mrs.  Mary  Mitchner,  Kokomo:  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs. 
Bessie  Hughes,  Logansport;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Wood; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Barnard;  auditors  re-elected;  member  National 
Executive  Committee,  Mrs.  Perkins.  During  the  yenr  Sullivan, 
Terre  Haute,  Amboy,  Lafayette,  Red  Key  and  Ridgeville  became 
auxiliaries.  Mrs.  Antoinette  D.  Leach  of  Sullivan  was  made: 
State  organizer;  Mrs.  Flora  T.  Neff  of  Logansport  chairman  of 
literature. 

In  191 1  ia  resolution  to  amend  the  State  constitution  by  strik- 
ing out  the  word  "male"  was  presented  to  the  Legislature,  drafted 
by  Mrs.  Leach.  It  passed  the  House  committee  unanimously, 
went  to  third  reading  and  was  shelved  because  of  a  proposed  plan 
for  a  new  constitution  brought  out  by  Governor  Thomas  R. 
Marshall.  The  Municipal  League  composed  of  the  mayors  and 
councilmen  of  all  the  cities  in  the  State  invited  the  Equal  Suf- 
frage Association  to  provide  speakers  for  the  annual  meeting  at 
Crawfordsville  June  20  and  Mrs.  Noland.  Miss  Noble  and  Mrs. 
Leach  responded.  'J1iey  were  courteously  received  and  heard 
with  much  applause.  The  convention  was  not  interested  in 
woman  suffraj;e  but  tlic  j)rcss  gave  nnu'h  pii!>licity.  A  State 
suflfrage  convention  was  held  at  this  time,  in  August  a  moiilhly 
journal  called  the  Woman  Citizen  was  established  in  Indianapolis 
by  the  association  with  Mrs.  Leach  as  editor,  its  columns  open 
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to  all  suflFrage  organizations,  and  published  for  two  years.  New 
Albany,  Jeffersonvillc,  Markleville  and  Valparaiso  clubs  were 
added  to  the  State  association.  The  New  Albany  society  was 
large  and  active  and  c^:ave  suffrage  much  prominence  in  southern 
Indiana.    Mrs.  Noland  reported  5.000  letters  sent  ont  in  tqtt. 

On  June  28,  29,  191 2,  Logansport  again  entertained  the  State 
convention.  Mrs.  Noland  acted  as  publicity  chairman.  The  Call 
was  sent  broadcast ;  press  notices  in  every  daily  and  weekly  paper ; 
large  posters  put  up  at  the  cross  roads  in  every  county ;  banners 
stretched  across  Broadway  atuiouncing  the  date.  On  the  Satur- 
day before  the  meeting  circulars  announcing  it  and  a  parade  were 
dropped  over  the  city  from  an  air  ship.  Every  business  house 
was  beautifully  dressed  in  suffrage  colors.  Mayor  D.  D.  Fickle 
gave  an  address  of  welcome.  The  principal  speaker  was  Dr. 
B.  O.  Aylesworth  of  Colorado.  The  parade  was  viewed  by  more 
than  50,000  people  and  Pathe  made  films  of  it.  The  convention 
was  widely  noticed  by  the  press.  Eleven  new  societies  were 
added  to  the  State  association.  Mrs.  Noland  was  re-elected. 
Other  officers  were:  Mrs.  O.  P.  Smith,  Logansport;  Mrs.  Anna 
Cassangese,  New  Albany;  Mrs.  Margaret  Williamson,  Red  Key; 
Dr.  Emma  G.  Hollowav,  North  Manchester,  vice-presidents; 
secretary-treasurer,  Mrs.  Katharine  Hoffman,  Logansport;  mem- 
ber National  Executive  Committee,  Mrs.  Leach;  standing  com- 
mittees»  Legislation,  Mrs.  Leach;  Church,  Mrs.  Alice  Judah 
Clark,  Vincennes;  Endorsement,  Mrs.  Harriet  Houser;  Press, 
Mrs.  Neff,  both  of  Logansport 

A  publicity  campaign  was  begun.  Billboards  were  covered 
with  posters  and  hams,  fences  and  stones  along  the  country  road- 
ways were  decorated  with  "Votes  for  Women.'*  Free  Hterattire 
was  distributed  and  handbills  were  ^nven  out  at  every  opportunity. 
Sunday  afternoon  meetings  were  held  in  picture  show  lialls  in 
many  towns.  Booths  were  secured  at  county  and  street  fairs. 
Tents  were  placed  on  Chautauqua  grounds  with  speakers  and  all 
kinds  of  suffrage  supplies.  This  program  was  kept  up  until  the 
World  War  called  the  women  to  other  duties.  The  Gary  Civic 
Service  League  affiliated  with  the  association  and  Mrs.  Kate 
Wood  Ray,  its  president,  was  made  press  chairman. 

On  Oct.  12-14,  X9i4f  tht  annual  convaition  was  held  in 
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Logan? port,  welcomed  by  Mayor  Guthrie.  Among  the  speakers 
were  Judge  S.  T.  McConnell  of  Logansport  and  O.  P.  Smith, 
a  State  and  national  labor  leader.  Both  had  attended  the  meeting 
at  Kokomo  in  1906,  since  which  time  Judge  McConnell  had  been 
a  legal  adviser  of  the  association.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  member  of 
the  legislative  advisory  committee.  Miss  Laura  Clay  of  Ken- 
tucky, Dr.  Frank  Stockton  of  Bloomington  and  Miss  Florence 
Wattles  of  Kokomo  were  the  principal  speakers.  Miss  Clay  was 
made  an  honorary  member.  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Flannegan,  secretary- 
treasurer,  was  the  only  new  officer;  new  committee  chairmen, 
Mrs.  McConnell,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Scllars,  Mrs.  E.  B.  De  Vault,  Miss 
Wattles.  The  secretary's  report  showed  affiliated  societies. 
It  was  voted  to  cooperate  with  the  Legislative  Council  of  Women 
and  work  for  Pre<^i(lential  suffrage.  Mrs.  Noland,  as  chairman 
of  the  committee,  was  in  Indianapolis  from  the  time  the  bill 
was  introduced  until  the  Assembly  adjourned. 

In  February,  1915,  Mrs.  Noland  went  before  the  national  con- 
vention of  miners  in  Indianapolis  and  secured  a  unanimous  resolu- 
tion favoring  State  and  national  woman  suffrage  from  the  1,600 
delegates.  In  the  summer  the  State  association  sent  Miss  Wattles 
for  two  months'  speaking  in  the  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
suffrage  campaigns.  In  July  the  Municipal  League  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  Logansport  and  the  association,  again  called  upon  for 
speakers,  sent  Mrs.  Noland,  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Sellars.  The 
enthusiasm  with  which  they  were  received  and  the  discussion  by 
the  delegates  which  followed  showed  a  marked  change  since  the 
meeting  at  Crawfordsville  in  191 1.  At  the  State  convention  in 
the  fall  a  committee  was  appointed  for  interviewing  candidates 
before  the  spring  primaries,  especially  those  for  Governor  and 
members  of  the  Legislature  and  Congress.  Mrs.  Ray,  Mrs. 
Leach  and  Mrs.  Noland  composed  the  committee. 

In  the  fall  of  1916  the  question  of  a  new  State  constitution 
was  referred  to  the  voters  and  the  association  placed  women  at 
all  polling  places  tn  the  cities  and  large  towns.  In  the  small 
towns  and  country  the  voters  received  literature  and  letters  asking 
them  to  vote  in  favor.  It  was  lost  but  the  work  gave  the  women 
a  new  zeal  and  with  the  enlightenment  of  the  voters  the  effort 
seemed  more  than  worth  while.  At  the  State  meeting  In  October 
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it  was  decided  again  to  join  hands  witli  the  Legislative  Council 
to  work  for  a  partial  suffraj^c  bill  and  to  cooperate  with  the 
Woman's  Franchise  League  in  legislative  work  if  a  mutual  deci- 
sion could  be  brought  about.  The  association  all  over  the  State 
was  very  zealous  in  behalf  of  the  bill  and  Mrs.  Ray,  Mrs.  Noland 
and  Mrs.  Stimson  worked  continuously  in  the  State  House  until 
the  Governor  signed  it  on  February  28. 

To  the  Legislative  Council  of  Women  belongs  much  of  the 
glory  for  the  final  suffrage  victories  in  Indiana.  Formed  in 
1914  to  work  with  the  Legislature  it  was  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing State  organizations  representing  80,000  organized  women : 
Federation  of  Women's  Qubs«  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  Mothers'  Congress,  Woman's  Franchise  League,  Wo- 
man's Press  Club.  Association  of  Collegiate  .Mumnae.  Consumers' 
League,  Woman's  Relief  Corps,  Equal  Suffrage  Association.- 
These  organizations  represented  an  influence  that  could  not  he 
ignored.  The  officers  were  as  follows :  President,  Mrs.  Felix 
T.  McWbiricr  (later  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Wbite"),  Indianapolis: 
vice-presidents :  Miss  Vida  Newsom,  Columbus ;  Mrs.  Flora 
Millspaugh,  Chesterfield;  Mrs.  A.  D.  Moffett,  El  wood ;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Miss  Dora  Bosart,  Indianapolis.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee was  composed  of  the  president  and  one  delegate  from  each 
organization  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Stimson  of  Terre  Haute  was  chair- 
man. The  Council  was  financed  by  these  organizations,  assisted 
by  churches,  business  men's  clubs,  ministers',  teachers'  and 
farmers'  associations  and  individual  contributions. 

The  Act  was  ruled  unconstitutional  in  October  but  the  women 
had  a  taste  of  citizenship,  for  all  over  the  State  they  had  regis- 
tered and  in  some  places  they  had  voted  on  prohibition  and  public 
improvements.  The  Legislative  Council  sent  out  75,000  registra- 
tion cards.  Municipal  aulhoriiics  had  appointed  women  to  places 
of  trust.  The  Suffrage  Board  formulated  a  plan  for  the  study 
of  citizenship,  of  the  United  States  and  State  constitutions, 
methods  of  voting,  etc.,  which  has  since  been  on  the  program  of 
study  for  the  local  societies. 

In  July,  1 91 7,  Mrs.  Noland  and  Mrs.  Ray  were  again  asked 
to  speak  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Municipal  League  and  the 
following  was  adopted  with  enthusiasm:  ''Resolved;  That  the 
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Municipal  League  of  Indiana  does  hereby  reconunend  full  and 
equal  suiFraige  for  women  in  both  State  and  nation/' 

By  a  vote  of  the  local  societies  it  was  decided  not  to  call  a  con- 
vention during  the  war,  as  every  woman  was  engaged  in  war 
work,  but  monthly  board  meetings  were  held  in  different  towns 
in  191 7  and  19 18,  keeping  the  busy  women  in  touch  with  suf- 
frage work.  During  the  Legislature  of  1919  other  organizations 
seemed  desirous  of  pushing  the  suffrage  work  and  the  association 
voted  to  give  them  a  free  hand.  Tt  ajjsisted  the  effort  for  the 
ratification  of  the  Federal  Amendment  by  sending  letters  and 
having  resohitions  passed  l>y  organizations.  Tt  has  at  this  titne 
(1920)  29  affihatcd  societies,  500  dues-paying  members  and 
over  6,000  non-dues-paying  members. 


INDIANA.     i^ART  11.^ 

During  the  early  years  of  the  present  century  there  was  no 
definite  campaign  for  .suffrage  in  Indiana  hut  the  partial  success 
of  repeated  efforts  to  influence  the  General  Assembly  to  pass 
various  suffrage  hills  showed  a  large  body  of  interested  if  unor- 
ganized favoralile  opinion.  The  State  had  never  hceti  entirely 
organized  hut  there  were  several  centers  where  Hourishuig  asso- 
ciations kept  up  interest.  In  1901  the  State  Woman  Suffrage 
Association  under  the  presidency  of  Mrs.  Bertha  G.  Wade  of 
Indianapolis  engaged  chiefly  in  legislative  work  but  it  gradually 
ceased  effort  There  were  attempts  toward  its  re-organization 
in  the  following  years,  assisted  by  the  National  Association,  but 
Interest  proved  to  be  not  sufficiently  keen  or  widespread. 

The  Indianapolis  Equal  Suffrage  Society,  organized  in  1878 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  had  never  sus- 
pended activities.  Dr.  Amelia  R.  Keller  was  its  president  in 
1909  and  in  order  to  stimulate  interest  and  give  an  outlet  for  the 
energy  of  its  members,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Grace  Julian  Oarke, 
Mrs.  Felix  T.  McWhn  ter,  Mrs.  John  F.  Barnhill,  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Barnes,  Mrs.  Winfield  Scott  Johnson  and  Dr.  Rebecca  Rogers 

'The  History  is  indebted  for  this  part  of  the  chapter  to  Mrs.  Lenore  Hanna  Cor.  an 
officer  of  the  Wotnau's  Franchise  League  from  its  beginning  in  1911  until  its  work  was 
SiiiilM4  in 
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George,  she  formed  the  Women's  School  League  on  October  i, 
"to  elect  a  woman  to  the  school  board  and  improve  the  schools 
of  Indianapolis/'  Dr.  Keller  was  made  president  and  the  other 
officers  were,  vice-presidents.  Dr.  George  and  Mrs.  McWhirter; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Julia  C  Henderson;  treasurer,  Miss  Harriet 
Noble;  directors,  Mrs.  Clarke,  Mrs.  .Bamhill,  Mrs.  Arthur  6. 
Grover,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Linton  A.  Cox,  Mrs.  Laura  Kregelo, 
Mrs.  Edgar  A.  Perkins,  Dr.  Mary  A.  Spink,  Miss  Belle  O'Hair 
and  Miss  Tarquinia  Voss.  Many  of  these  names  become  familiar 
in  the  later  records  of  sufTrap^c  work. 

The  first  part  of  the  league's  program  succeeded  and  a  woman 
was  elected  to  the  school  board  of  Indianapolis.  At  the  same  time 
the  women  of  Terre  Haute,  where  under  a  new  law  the  school 
board  was  elect  ive,;nade  a  like  attempt  through  the  Woman's  Club 
and  the  local  suffrage  society  and  were  also  successful.  These  were 
the  only  places  where  school  boards  were  elective.  Many  women 
showed  themselves  eager  to  work  for  a  woman  on  the  school 
board  who  were  indifferent  to  the  larger  aspects  of  suffrage.  It 
was  soon  clear,  however,  that  the  schoob  could  not  stand  alone 
in  municipal  affairs  but  where  boards  were  not  elected  it  would 
be  necessary  to  vote  for  Mayor  and  councilmen  to  influence  school 
conditions,  therefore  on  April  _m,  191  i,  the  organization  dropped 
the  word  "school"  from  its  title  and  became  the  Woman  s  i  ran- 
chise  League  of  Indiana.  Dr.  Keller  continued  as  president  and 
associated  with  her  as  ofticers  were  Mrs.  Meredith  Nicholson  and 
Mrs.  McWhirter,  vice-presidents;  Mrs.  Henderson,  secretary; 
Mrs.  Bamhill,  treasurer. 

A  State  convention  of  the  league  was  held  in  Indianapolis 
April  12,  1912,  and  one  took  place  annually  after  that  date, 
always  in  the  capital.  At  this  convention  Dr.  Martha  Griffiths 
of  Crawfordsville  and  Dr.  Adah  McMahon  of  Lafayette  were 
added  to  the  directors.  This  year  the  league  affiliated  with  the 
National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association.^    By  May* 

*  From  the   follow  ing  women   strved   as   vicc-preMiicnt.*,  some   for  fevcfkl 

term?:  Mrs.  ^Trrfdhh  Xuhofson,  Mrs.  Frlix  T  Nf rWliirter,  ^Tr^.  Oviil  B.  Jameson,  Mrs 
Jolir\  F.  l!;ir!iluU,  Mrs  juUa  Fried  Walker,  ,\li.s.  Isaac  Burn,  all  of  Indianapolis;  Mr*. 
I.'nnrr  Il  inna  t'ox,  Mr^,  M.  Curry,  Miss  Helen  Bcnhridge,  Mr*.  Leon  Stern,  of 
Terre  Haute;  Mrs.  Fred  McC  ulloch.  Mrs.  Olaf  Guldlin.  of  Fort  Wayne;  Mrs.  Horace 
Stilwell,  Anderson:  Mis.  R.  M.  Johnson,  Franklin;  Mrs.  A.  D.  Moffett.  Elwood;  MitS 
Adah  £.  Bush.  Kentland:  Mrs.  A.  H.  Beardslcy,  Elkhart;  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Gill,  IfUBcie; 
Mrs.  CbesUr  Evans,  Bloomiagtoai  Miu  BtUy  Jcwctt  fdward*,  Sliellqrvillc. 
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I9?6,  there  were  sixty  brandi  leagues  and  3,000  members;  in 
May,  19 19,  there  were  300  branches  and  16,000  members.  Dr. 
KeUer  continued  as  president  until  the  convention  of  191 7,  when 
Mrs.  Richard  E.  Edwards  of  Peru  was  elected  and  served  two 
years.  At  the  convention  of  19 19  Miss  Helen  Benbridge  of 
Terre  Haute  was  chosen.  The  h>anchise  League  was  exceed- 
ingly fortunate  in  its  three  presidents,  who  ^ave  the  most  of 
their  time,  thought  and  effort  to  its  deninTKls  \Mihout  salar>'. 
Dr.  Keller  organized  it  largely  through  the  force  of  her  own 
personality  and  was  able  to  gather  around  her  other  strong  and 
determined  women  through  whom  the  idea  of  suffrage  was  car- 
ried out  into  the  State.  Mrs.  Edwards  took  up  the  work  of  more 
intensive  organization  of  the  State  outside  of  Indianapolis  and 
succeeded,  with  Miss  Benbridge  as  State  organizer,  in  multiply* 
ing  the  branch  leagues  and  the  members  by  five.  Miss  Ben- 
bridge's  work  as  president  was  that  of  consolidating  these  gains 
and  directing  the  women  in  the  use  of  the  vote  which  they  thought 
they  had  won.  The  list  is  too  long  to  be  given  of  those  who 
deserve  special  mention  for  \  ears  of  devoted  service. 

From  the  spring  of  19 17  to  the  autumn  of  19 18  the  members 
of  force  and  character  were  drawn  upon  for  war  service  and 
the  league  suffered  the  icniporary  loss  of  some  of  its  best 
workers,  who  were  filling  executive  positions  in  the  nian\-  war 
agencies.  Of  the  directorate  Miss  Adah  Bush  worked  fust  in 
Washington  with  the  Woman's  Council  of  National  Defense  and 
later  went  to  France  with  the  Yonnj]^  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation; Mrs.  Fred  McCulloch  was  Slate  chairman  of  Liberty 
Loans;  Dr.  McMahon  went  to  France  on  the  staff  of  the 
Women's  Oversea  Hospitals;  Mrs.  Henderson  was  chairman  of 
the  "four  minute  speakers"  who  at  their  own  expense  went  over 
the  State  speaking  for  Liberty  Loans,  Red  Cross,  etc. 

Under  the  able  direction  of  Miss  Benbridge  the  league  con- 
tinued to  increase  until  there  were  but  four  counties  in  which  it 
had  no  representation.   The  changed  status  of  members  from 

Mn.  Julia  C.  Henderson,  secretary  Crora  191*  to  1917,  was  succeeded  by  Mis«  Dora 
Bosart,  both  of  Indianapolis;  Mrs.  Jobn  C.  Morriaon  of  L»f«yette,  u<t  Un.  Rkhani 
E.  Edwards,  of  Peru. 

MU&  Harriet  Noble,  the  first  treasurer,  was  succeeded  by  Misses  F.ldena  and  Sara 
Lauter,  both  of  IndianapoUa;  MiM  Adah  £.  Buah;  Mrs.  Mindwell  Cranpton  Wilaon» 
Delphi:  Mrs.  Cbariet  J.  GilL 
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suffrage  workers  to  voters  necessitated  a  different  sort  of  activ- 
ity. Organizers  were  still  employed  to  some  extent  and  suffrage 
propaganda  used  in  the  more  remote  counties  but  the  stress  was 
laid  upon  teaching  women  to  use  the  vote  intelligently  and  appre- 
ciate the  power  it  gives.  A  Citizenship  School  of  the  nature  of 
a  Normal  School  was  held  in  Indianapolis  in  October  and  women 
from  all  over  the  State  attended  a  five  days'  session  and  heard 
talks  on  the  nature  and  various  functions  of  the  government  and 
the  duties  of  citizens,  by  men  and  women  who  were  experts  in 
their  various  lines.  They  took  back  to  their  own  towns  the 
inspiration  received  and  these  schools  were  carried  on  quite 
generally.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Education  sent  out  a 
bulletin  asking  the  teachers  to  give  their  aid  and  recommending 
that  the  public  schools  be  used  for  this  work.  A  monograph 
entitled  An  Aid  to  the  Citizen  in  Indiana  was  prepared  by  Miss 
Martha  Block  of  Terre  Haute  and  published  by  the  league.  This 
movement  to  train  the  new  voters  commanded  the  respect  of 
educators  and  several  professors  in  educational  institutions 
offered  their  services  as  teachers  in  the  schools  of  citizenship. 

The  convention  of  April,  1920,  was  the  end  of  the  Franchise 
League.  With  the  near  ratulcaiion  of  the  Federal  Amendment 
work  for  suffrag^e  seemed  to  be  finished  in  Indiana.  As  a  Presi- 
dential sufTraf];e  bill  had  been  passed  by  the  General  Assembly 
the  women  of  the  State  were  already  partial  voters,  so  the  league 
disbanded  and  in  its  place  was  formed  the  State  League  of 
Women  Voters,  with  Mrs.  A.  H.  Beardsley  of  Elkhart  as  presi- 
dent. The  branches  became  auxiliaries  and  the  leaders  realized 
that  the  task  of  getting  the  vote  was  nearly  accomplished — ^that  of 
using  it  had  just  begun. 

Legislative  Action.  1901.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
Equal  Suffrage  Association  a  resolution  for  an  amendment 
to  the  State  constitution  to  strike  out  the  word  "male*'  in  the 
suffrage  section  was  introduced.  In  the  Senate  it  was  buried  in 
committee.  In  the  House  it  received  a  vote  of  49  ayes,  33  noes — 
a  two-thirds  majority  being  necessary.  Later  it  was  reconsidered 
and  passed  by  a  vote  of  52  to  32.  This  vote  was  also  recon- 
sidered and  the  amendment  laid  on  tiie  tal)le. 

1907.     Municipal  suffrage  bill  was  defeated  by  the  Senate. 
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1911.  A  similar  measure  was  reported  favorably  out  of  com- 
mittees but  lust  ill  the  Lower  House  by  41  ayes,  48  noes,  and  no 
action  was  taken  by  the  Senate. 

191 3.  A  resolution  to  submit  a  woman  suffrage  amendment 
was  held  up  in  committees.  The  Senate  passed  a  School  suffrage 
bill  by  27  ayes,  10  noes,  but  there  was  no  action  in  the  House. 

1915.  A  Presidential  suffrage  bill  passed  in  the  Senate  by 
37  ayes,  3  noes,  was  held  up  in  the  House. 

1 917.  This  year  will  long  be  remembered  by  suffrage  workers 
as  one  of  triumphs  and  defeats.  The  legislative  session  was  a 
continued  triumph  and  showed  that  public  opinion  was  in  favor 
of  granting  political  rights  to  women.  A  great  help  was  the 
agitation  for  a  new  constitution.  The  present  constitution  was 
adopted  in  185 1 .  An  early  court  dedsion  that  an  amendment  in 
order  to  carry  must  have  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  at  the 
election  made  amending  it  a  practical  impossibility  and  for  a 
long  time  there  had  been  a  widespread  demand  for  a  new  one 
for  the  sake  of  many  needed  reforms.  The  suffragists  Joined 
the  agitation  for  it,  as  this  seemed  the  only  way  to  get  the  vote 
by  State  action. 

The  General  Assembly  of  191 7  was  carefully  selected  to  pass 
the  Prohibition  Amendment  and  was  known  to  be  favorable  to 
the  calling  of  a  constitutional  convention.  While  the  suffragists 
phKed  their  hope  in  a  new  constitution  yet  in  order  to  leave  no 
means  untried  the  Legislative  Council  of  Women  was  formed 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Grace  Julian  Qarke,  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  eight  or  ten  State  organizations,  of  which  the 
Women's  Franchise  League  was  one.  Mrs.  Felix  T.  McWhirter 
was  made  president  and  it  was  decided  to  present  a  P^<fential 
and  Municipal  suffrage  bill  similar  to  the  one  passed  by  the 
Illinois  Legislature  in  191 3  and  sustained  by  the  courts. 

The  Council  had  quarters  in  the  State  House  granted  by  the 
Governor;  the  Women's  Franchise  League  immediately  estab- 
Ushed  a  bureau  there  by  his  consent  with  Mrs.  John  F.  Barnhill 
and  Miss  Alma  Sickler  in  charge  and  all  the  women  labored  dili- 
gently for  the  success  of  the  measure.  The  work  over  the  State 
was  necessarily  done  largely  by  the  Franchise  League,  as  it  had 
the  kxal  societies  necessary.   The  Council  secured  the  aid  of 
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Mrs.  Catharine  Waugli  McCuUodi,  a  lawyer  of  Qucago,  who 
had  been  closely  identified  with  the  Illinois  law.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  Indiana's  struggle  for  equal  suffrage  there 
was  active  opposition  by  women.  Nineteen,  all  of  Indianapolis, 
appealed  to  tfie  Senate  Committee  on  Rights  and  Privileges, 
which  had  the  bill  in  charge,  for  a  hearing  in  order  to  protest* 
This  was  granted  but  it  resulted  in  an  enthusiastic  sufFraije  meet- 
ing. The  "nineteen,"  wiio  asserted  that  they  spoke  u>r  tK)  per 
cent,  of  unorganized  women  in  Indiana,  were  represented  by 
Mrs.  Lucius  B.  Swift,  Miss  Minnie  Bronson,  secretary  of  the 
National  Anti-Suffrage  Association,  and  Charles  McLean  of 
Iowa,  who  was  in  its  employ.  Mrs.  McCuUoch,  Meredith  Nich- 
olson, Mrs.  Edward  Franklin  White,  now  president  of  the 
Council,  former  Mayor  Charles  A.  Bookwalter  and  a  number 
of  others  spoke  for  the  bill. 

The  calendar  of  suffrage  events  in  the  Legislature  of  191 7  was 
as  follows :  On  January  23  the  bill  for  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion passed  the  House  by  87  ayes,  10  noes;  on  the  31st  it  passed 
the  Senate  by  34  ayes,  14  noes,  and  on  February  i  was  signed  by 
Governor  James  P.  Goodrich.  On  I'ebiuaiy  8  the  Presidential- 
Municipal  suffrage  bill  jiassed  the  Senate  by  32  ayes,  16  noes. 
It  also  provided  that  women  could  vote  for  delegates  to  the 
constitutional  convention,  were  cli^nl)le  to  election  as  dele^tes 
and  could  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  new  constitution. 
On  the  22nd  it  passed  the  House  by  67  ayes,  24  noes,  and  was 
signed  by  the  Governor.  The  Legislature  also  voted  to  submit  a 
full  suffrage  amendment  to  the  electors. 

Although  it  was  early  apparent  that  these  laws  would  be  car^^ 
ried  into  the  courts  preparations  were  at  once  made  by  the  women 
for  registering.  The  Franchise  League  opened  booths  in  thei 
shopping  districts  in  the  cities  and  urged  the  women  in  the  coun- 
try to  go  to  the  court  house  and  register  when  in  town.  They 
sent  out  women  notaries  with  blanks  to  register  the  women.* 

*  KTetdames  Lucius  B.  Swift.  William  W«t«m  WooHen.  George  C.  Hitt  L.  H.  Lerey, 

S.  A.  Fletcher,  Harry  Murpljy,  Edward  Daniils,  Samuel  Reid,  H.  H.  Harrison.  William 
U.  H.  Miller.  S.  B.  Sutpbin.  F.  G.  Darlington,  Philamon  A.  Watton,  Henry  Scott 
Fraser.  E.  C.  Atkina,  A.  Bennett  Gate*.  Evana  Woollen;  Miaaea  Otroline  Harriaon 

Howland  ami  Josephine  Her  V  il! 

'laaued  by  the  Campaign  Organizatioo  Coonaittee  of  the  Woman's  Franchtac  League 
■ad  drciitated  hf  the  tbounndi. 

This  to  a  Statewide  ouapeisn  dritre,  le  do  your  pert  bjr  foBy  eerrjrinc  eat  the  Mknrias 
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In  Vigo  county,  of  which  Tcrre  Haute  is  the  county  seat,  12,000 
registered,  more  than  the  average  nunibei  ul  nieii  whu  usually 
voted  at  elections.  In  all  parts  of  the  State  the  registration  of 
women  was  very  large  and  the  women  were  studying  political 
questions  and  showing  much  interest  iti  their  new  duties. 

Meanwhile  tlie  action  of  the  Legislature  was  taken  into  the 
courts.  On  June  25  Judge  W.  W.  Thornton  o£  the  Marion 
County  (Indianapolis)  Superior  Court  gave  a  decision  that  the 
Legislature  had  no  authority  to  call  for  an  election  of  delegates 
to  a  constitutional  convention  and  no  right  to  grant  to  women 
the  privilege  of  voting  for  such  delegates  or  any  constitution 
which  might  be  submitted  to  the  voters.  The  case  was  at  once 
appealed  to  the  State  Supreme  Court,  which  on  July  13  sustained 
the  decision.  Chief  Justice  Erwin  wrote  the  opinion  and  Justices 
Spencer,  Harvey  and  Mym  concurred.  Justice  M.  B.  Lairy 
filed  a  dissenting  opinion.  There  was  a  wide  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  lawyers  of  the  State. 

This  decision  did  not  affect  the  limited  suffrage  law.  which 
gave  women  the  right  to  vote  tor  (i)  Presidential  electors;  (2) 
all  State  officers  not  expressly  named  in  the  constitution,  includ- 
ing Attorney  General  and  Judges  of  the  Appellate,  Superior, 
Criminal,  Probate  and  Juvenile  Courts;  (3)  all  city,  township 
and  county  officers  not  named  in  the  constitution.  The  law  was 
referred  to  as  nine-^tenths  suffrage. 

Action  was  brought  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Marion  county 
for  a  decision  on  this  law.  The  Court  gave  an  adverse  decision 
but  it  embraced  definitely  only  the  Municipal  suffrage.  On  Octo- 
ber 26  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  this  dednon  concerning  Muni- 
dpal  suffrage  and  implied  that  the  entire  Act  was  invalid  The 
counsel  for  the  suffragists,  including  some  of  the  foremost  law- 
program:  I.  On  S«tiird«y,  June  30,  an  auto  tour  must  be  made  in  each  county. 
Start  thMe  toan  ia  cvlry  town  where  tKerc  is  an  organised  logue  mttd  proceed  through 
the  county,  distributing  flvrr?,  [K-mtiriK  billf;  and  makint;  tcn-minutr  specclifs  in  everv 
town  and  viUag*.  a.  Sunday,  July  1,  is  Woman  Citizen'^  Sunday  thruugbuut  thr  State. 
Adk  that  foreefal  appeal  be  made  from  all  pulpits  urging  every  woman  to  recognize  and 
dischargf  her  new  citizenship  duty.  The  tiprgy  of  all  denotninations  feel  the  impor- 
tance of  this  step— you  will  had  tliem  ready  and  wiliiug  lu  cooperate.  3.  Push  regis^ 
tratioa  •!  wonen  durinc  the  week  of  July  4  a»  a  patriotic  measure.  Secure  favorable 
tn<-nti<  n  of  woman  Miffrage  in  all  speeches.  4.  Close  the  week's  campaign  by  a  maaa 
□;cetmg  ot  all  local  women's  organizations,  including  clubs,  lodges  and  church  aodctiefc 
S.  Saeon  all  the  newspa^  apace  possible  for  this  patriotic  -wade  PttUiah  thia  cnHra 
frogEMt  and  T^>ort  ita  profraaa  daily  to  your  local  papcra  .  .  . 
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yers  in  the  State,  with  Eli  Stansbury,  Attorney  General,  and 
Mrs.  McCiilloch,  presented  masterly  arguments.  The  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  was  condemned  by  many  besides  the 
suffragists.    The  hearing  was  not  held  before  a  full  bench  and 

the  decision  was  not  unanimous,  Judge  Lawson  J.  ilarvey  hand- 
ing down  a  dissenting  opinion,  so  that  two  men  virtually  decided 
this  momentous  question. 

By  Jan.  i,  191 9  the  Federal  SutYrage  Amendment  had  passed 
the  Lower  House  of  Congress  and  was  pending  in  the  Senate 
and  the  iirst  act  of  this  year's  Legislature,  convened  in  joint 
sesdon  before  either  House  had  organized,  was  to  adopt  a  reso- 
lution with  but  one  opposing  vote  calling  on  the  U.  S.  Senate  to 
submit  the  amendment,  which  was  signed  by  the  Governor  and 
forwarded  to  Washington. 

There  still  remained  from  the  legislation  of  1917  the  amend- 
ment to  the  State  constitution,  which  in  order  to  be  submitted 
to  the  voters  had  to  be  passed  also  by  the  Assembly  of  191 9. 
The  result  of  the  election  of  1918  in  the  State  had  been  an  over- 
whelmingly Republican  victory.  Since  the  party  liad  the  Gov- 
ernor and  a  majority  of  both  branches  of  the  Assembly,  it 
wished  to  put  through  a  program  of  legislation  that  called  for 
amending  the  constitution  and  the  leaders  requested  the  women 
to  withdraw  the  sullrage  amendment,  as  while  one  was  pending 
another  could  not  be  introduced.  Feeling  that  withdrawal  with 
a  friendly  majority  was  better  than  defeat  and  enmity,  the  board 
of  the  Franchise  League  consented.  One  of  the  rewards  for  this 
sacrifice,  which  meant  a  delay  of  two  ytaxs  in  presenting  a  State 
amendment  to  the  voters,  was  the  Presidential  suffrage  bill, 
which  passed  on  February  6  with  six  dissenting  votes  out  of  a 
membership  of  150.  Three  of  these  were  in  the  Senate,  Erskine 
of  Evansville,  llaggerty  of  South  Bend  and  Kline  of  Hunting- 
ton ;  three  in  the  House,  Sambor,  Bidaman  and  CNeal,  the  last 
two  from  Terre  Haute,  Sambor  from  Indiana  Harbor.  The 
vote  to  submit  an  amendment  was  iniammous  in  both  Houses. 

Ratification.  \Mieii  the  U.  S.  Senate  finally  voted  on 
June  4  to  snhmit  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1919  liad  adjourned.  The  question  of  ratification  was  of 
course  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  the  Franchise 
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League  and  there  would  be  no  regular  session  until  192 1.  Gov- 
ernor Goodridh  came  to  the  rescue  by  promising  to  call  a  special 
session,  probably  in  August  or  September  of  the  present  year, 
and  sent  out  an  invitation  to  other  Governors  of  Stales  similarly 

situ.'itcd  to  join  him  in  securing;  enough  special  sessions  lo  ralilv 
the  aiiieiidnicnt  at  an  early  date.  The  Governor  of  Indiana  has 
power  to  call  a  special  sessioTi  but  can  not  restrict  its  action. 
Owing  to  internal  affairs  of  the  State  which  developed  the  Gov- 
ernor postponed  indefinitely  calling  the  session,  assuring  the 
suffragists,  however,  that  it  should  be  held  in  time  for  them  to 
vote  at  the  general  election  of  1920.  Finally  after  repeated  im- 
portunities he  announced  on  December  30  that  he  would  call  the 
special  session  for  Jan.  15,  1920,  if  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
Legislature  would  agree  to  consider  only  ratification. 

Although  both  political  parties  had  declared  in  favor  of  ratify* 
ing  the  amendment  yet  the  women  were  expected  to  secure  these 
pledges  and  it  was  no  small  task  but  it  seemed  to  be  the  only 
way.  The  suffragists  looked  to  the  Franchise  League  for  action 
and  ii  assumed  the  burden.  Miss  Helen  Benbridge,  its  efficient 
president,  soon  made  the  politicians  see  the  wisdom  of  a  special 
session.  Under  her  skill tu!  management  letters  from  the  Gov- 
ernor w  t  rt  sent  immediately  to  all  the  legislators  enclosing  this 
agreement ;  "I  hereby  pledge  myself  to  attend  a  special  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  limited  to  the  ratification  of  the  Federal 
Suffrage  Amendment  and  to  vote  for  adjournment  immediately 
afterwards." 

The  Franchise  League  opened  headquarters  in  Indianapolis  and 
every  pressure,  political  and  other  kinds,  was  brought  to  bear 
on  the  members  and  answers  began  to  come  in  as  early  as  Janu- 
ary 4.  It  certainly  was  a  surprise  to  the  politicians  when  on  the 
afternoon  of  January  13  Miss  Benbridge  was  able  to  take  to 
Governor  Goodrich  signed  pledges  from  35  Senators  and  67 
Represc'iUatives,  a  two-thirds  majority  in  each  House.  The  Gov- 
ernor at  once  issued  a  call  for  a  special  session  on  January  16. 
allowing  two  days  for  members  to  reach  Indianapolis.  That  so 
many  legislators  were  willing  to  lay  aside  party  prejudice  and 
meet  for  a  non-partisan  purpose  speaks  volimies  for  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  General  Assembly  of  19 19.    Recognition  is  due 
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especially  to  the  Democratic  members,  as  the  Republicans  were 
obeying  the  call  of  their  chief  but  the  Democrats,  on  the  sum- 
mons of  a  Republican  Governor,  laid  aside  their  convictions  and 
acted  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  women  of  their  State. 

The  Assembly  convened  at  lO  a.  m.  on  Jan.  16^  1920,  and 
more  than  a  hundred  suffrage  workers  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  were  present  to  see  the  fruition  of  their  hopes.  Miss  Ben- 
bridge,  president,  and  Mrs.  Edwards,  past  president  of  the 
league,  sat  on  the  rostrum  in  the  Senate  Chamber  beside  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  Kdgar  D.  Bush,  and  in  the  House  beside  Speaker 
Jesse  Eschbach,  while  the  vote  was  being  taken.  The  Senators 
enjoyed  what  was  termed  "the  last  wail"  of  the  three  anti-suffra- 
gists who  voted  no — Kline,  Haggerty  and  Franklin  McCray  of 
Indianapolis.  Forty-three  votes  were  cast  in  favor.  The  reso- 
lution was  then  taken  to  the  House,  which  liad  organized  and 
was  waiting,  and,  after  suspension  of  the  rules  so  that  the  three 
necessary  readings  might  be  had  in  one  day,  it  was  passed  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  93  members  present.  It  was  signed  at 
once  by  the  presiding  officers  and  at  half  past  four  of  the  same 
afternoon  by  Governor  Goodrich,  who  wished  in  this  way  to 
show  his  agreement,  though  his  signature  was  not  legally  neces- 
sary. Mrs.  Goodrich,  Miss  Benbridge,  many  officers  of  the 
Franchise  League  and  other  interested  suffragists  witnessed  the 
signing.  \\  ith  ilus  act  the  long  struggle  lor  poliiical  rights  for 
women  which  began  in  Indiana  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  finished. 

A  large  and  enthusiasti*  inritiuj:^  nf  the  hoard  of  the  Franchise 
League  was  then  held  and  there  was  general  congratulation. 
Miss  Benbridge,  who  presided,  said:  'The  work  that  assured 
the  special  session  and  the  result  achieved  was  done,  not  by  the 
little  group  of  women  in  the  Indianapolis  headquarters,  although 
their  work  was  well  done,  but  by  the  women  over  the  State. 
Much  credit  for  the  success  belongs  to  the  Franchise  League  mem- 
bers everywhere,  who  have  won  the  sentiment  of  their  localities 
for  woman  suffrage." 
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The  Iowa  Equal  Suffrage  Association  was  still  conducting  in 
1 901  the  campaign  of  education  begun  when  it  was  organized 
in  1870,  as  fully  described  in  Volume  IV  of  the  History  of 
Woman  Suffrage.  It  seemed  at  times  a  deadly  dull  process  and 
there  rose  bolder  spirits  occasionally  who  suggested  more  vig- 
orous and  spectacukr  means  of  bringing  the  cause  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  general  public  and  of  focusing  the  suffrage  senti- 
ment, wliicli  evidently  existed,  on  the  niembers  of  the  Legisla- 
tures and  putting  them  into  a  more  genial  attitude  toward 
submitting  a  State  constitutional  amendment,  which  seemed  in 
those  years  the  only  method  of  attaining  the  longed-for  goal. 
Women,  however,  are  conservative  and  the  Iowa  laws  on  the 
whole  were  not  oppressive  enough  to  stir  the  average  woman  to 
active  propaganda  for  a  share  in  making  and  administering 
them.  Therefore  the  association  proceeded  along  the  beaten 
path — ^by  way  of  education,  aided  by  social  and  economic  evolu' 
tion,  from  which  not  even  the  most  non-progressive  woman  can 
protect  herself,  much  less  protect  her  daughters.  The  associa- 
tion never  missed  an  annual  meeting  and  the  women  elected 
each  year  to  carry  on  its  work  were  those  who  knew  that  the 
cause  might  be  delayed  but  could  not  be  permanently  defeated. 

The  convention  of  1901  was  held  in  November  at  Waterloo 
and  Mrs.  Adelaide  Ballard  was  elected  president,  having  pre- 
viously served  two  terms.  The  conventions  of  1902,  1903  aud 
1904  took  place  in  October  in  Des  Moines,  Boone  and  Sheldon, 
and  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Coggeshall  was  each  year  elected  president, 
having  held  the  office  two  years  at  earlier  dates.  The  annual 
meeting  of  J905  was  held  in  November  at  Panora;  that  of  1906 

*  The  History  is  indebted  for  this  chapter  to  Miss  I  lnra  Ounlap.  president  of  the  State 
Equal  Suffrage  Association  1913-1915  and  chairman  oi  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 
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in  Sq)tember  at  Ida  Grove,  and  Bertha  A.  Wilcox  was  tsstch 
year  elected  president 

The  conventions  of  1907  and  1908  took  place  in  October  at 
Des  Moines  and  Boone  and  the  Rev.  Eleanor  £.  Gordon  was  at 
each  elected  president.  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  president  of 
the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  who  was 
present  at  the  Boone  convention,  had  just  returned  from  England 
and  was  accompanied  by  two  young  English  women  who  had 
campaigned  for  suffrap^e  there  and  who  took  part  in  the  con- 
vention. She  liad  marched  in  a  parade  in  London  and  was  very 
desirous  that  ])aradcs  should  he  held  here.  After  much  urging 
from  her  and  the  ])rc>i(lciit.  and  with  pp'^af  trepidation  and  many 
misgivings  on  tlie  j>art  of  the  members,  a  procession  was  formed 
and  marched  through  the  principal  streets  on  October  29.  The 
Boone  DaUy  News  said:  "The  members  of  the  Equal  Suffrage 
Association  in  convention,  scores  of  the  local  women  interested 
in  the  movement  and  the  Woman's  Giristian  Temperance  Union 
united  in  a  monster  parade  through  the  main  streets.  The  Wilder- 
Yeoman  Band  led  with  the  Rev.  Eleanor  Gordon,  president,  Mrs. 
Coggeshall,  honorary  president,  Mrs.  Julia  Clark  Hallam,  Dr. 
Shaw  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Misses  Rendell  and  Costelloe  of 
London  next  in  the  procession.  From  every  viewpoint  it  was  a 
success."  This  was  the  first  or  one  of  the  first  suffrage  parades 
to  be  held  in  the  United  States  and  it  required  much  courage  to 
take  part  in  it.  The  crowd  which  lined  the  sidewalks  was  most 
respectful  and  when  Dr.  Shaw  and  the  English  visitors  spoke 
from  an  automobile  there  was  enthusiastic  response. 

In  1909  at  the  State  convention  held  in  Des  Moines  Mrs. 
Hallam  was  made  president.  Tn  1910,  at  the  convention  in  Cory- 
don,  Mrs.  Harriet  B.  Evans  was  elected  to  this  position.  The  re- 
port of  the  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Lona  L  Robinson,  was 
similar  to  those  that  had  been  made  in  many  preceding  years  and 
that  continued  to  be  made  for  several  following  years.  It 
showed  that  hundreds  of  letters  were  sent  to  the  officers  of  local 
clubs,  asking  them  to  interview  the  candidates  for  the  Legisla- 
ture on  their  attitude  towards  woman  suffrage ;  to  sign  the  peti- 
tions to  Congress  for  a  Federal  Amendment,  which  were  sent 
to  them;  to  strengthen  their  organization;  to  increase  their 
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propaganda  work,  for  which  quantities  of  literature  were  fur- 
nished. The  report  showed  the  activities  of  the  State  officers, 
meetings  arranged,  addresses  made  and  legislative  work  done. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  October,  191 1,  at  Perry,  the  Reir. 
Mary  A.  Sa£Ford  became  president.  This  year  the  Womm^s 
Standard,  a  monthly  newspaper  published  since  1886  by  the 
association,  was  discontinued,  as  there  vras  an  ever-increasing 
opportunity  for  suf&age  news  and  arguments  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  State.  On  Dec.  22,  191 1,  Mrs.  Cog^eshall,  who  had  been 
the  inspiration  and  leader  of  the  Slate  suftiage  work  since  its 
beginning  and  part  of  the  time  an  officer  of  the  National  Suf- 
frage Association,  passed  away.  She  was  the  link  between  those 
who  I>e_gan  the  movement  and  those  who  finished  it.  Whatever 
tlie  later  workers  in  Iowa  had  done  had  been  as  a  candle  flame 
lighted  from  the  torch  of  her  faith  and  devotion.  She  was  a 
friend  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  of  Lucy  Stone  and  of  many  of 
the  other  veterans.  Her  delightful  home  was  open  to  every  suf- 
fragist of  high  or  low  degree — ^there  were  no  degrees  to  her  if 
a  woman  was  a  suffragist.  She  showed  her  faith  in  the  cause 
not  only  by  her  gifts,  her  hospitality  and  her  unceasing  activity 
during  her  life  but  also  by  bequests  of  $5,000  to  the  State  asso- 
ciation and  $10,000  to  the  National  Association.  The  former 
was  used,  as  she  would  have  wished  it  to  be,  in  the  amendment 
campaign  of  191 6  and  the  National  Association  returned  a  large 
part  of  its  bequest  for  use  at  this  time. 

Tn  October,  1912,  the  convention  was  held  in  Des  Moines  and 
the  Rev.  Miss  Safford  was  re  elrcted  president.  V>y  this  time  new 
methods  of  propaganda  were  being  used.  During  the  State  Fail 
the  City  Council  of  Suffrage  Clubs  in  Des  Moines  arranged  for 
the  photoplay  Votes  for  Women  to  be  shown  in  a  river  from 
park  near  a  band  stand  where  nightly  concerts  were  given  and 
literally  thousands  of  people  had  their  first  education  in  suffrage 
through  the  speeches  made  there. 

The  State  convention  met  in  October,  1913,  in  Boone  and  Misb 
Flora  Dunlap  was  made  president.  An  automobile  trip  crossing 
the  State  twice,  with  open  air  meetings  in  thirty  towns,  had  been 
undertaken  in  September.  Governor  George  W.  Clark  and  Har- 
vey Ingham,  editor  of  the  Des  Moines  Register^  a  long  time  sup- 
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porter  of  woman  suffrage,  spoke  at  the  first  meeting  and  other 
prominent  men,  officials,  editors  and  clergymen,  joined  the  party 
for  one  or  more  days.  Two  reporters  from  Des  Moines  news- 
papers went  with  it  and  there  was  excellent  publicity.  Mrs.  P.  J. 
Mills  of  Des  Moines  managed  the  trip  and  accompanied  the  party 
with  her  car,  Miss  Evangeline  Prouty,  daughter  of  an  Iowa  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  acting  as  chauffeur.  Miss  Dunlap  also  made 
the  entire  two  weeks'  journey,  while  other  workers  joined  for 
briefer  periods.  J.  R.  Hanna,  Mayor  of  Des  Moines,  wrote  the 
Mayors  of  all  towns  in  which  meetings  were  scheduled  asking 
the  courtesies  of  the  city  for  the  party,  and  this,  with  the  Gov- 
emor's  opening  speech,  gave  a  helpful  official  sanction. 

The  annual  meeting  took  place  in  October,  1914,  at  Des  Moines 
and  Miss  Dunlap  was  re-elected  president.  In  March  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Conference,  with  inany  interesting  delegates,  had 
been  held  in  that  city  and  made  a  very  favoraiile  impression. 
Miss  Jane  Addams  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Taylor  Upton,  president 
of  the  Ohio  Suffrage  Association,  had  spoken  at  a  Sunday  after- 
noon mass  meeting  in  the  largest  theater.  When  the  convention 
met  at  Des  Moines  in  October,  191 5,  a  woman  suffrage  amend- 
ment to  the  State  constitution  had  at  last  been  submitted  by  the 
Legislature  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  voters  in  June,  1916.  Miss 
Dunlap  was  again  re-elected  and  arrangements  were  perfected 
for  continuing  the  vigorous  campaign  already  under  way.  By 
the  time  the  association  held  its  convention  at  Waterloo  in  Sep- 
tember, 1916,  the  amendment  had  been  defeated  but  nevertheless 
the  meeting  was  large  and  enthusiastic.  Miss  Anna  B.  Lawther 
was  elected  president  and  arrangements  were  made  for  securing 
as  soon  as  possible  the  re-submission  of  the  amendment. 

The  convention  of  1917  met  in  October  at  Des  Moines  and 
Miss  Lawther  was  re-elected.  The  country  was  now  in  the  midst 
of  war,  and.  like  patriotic  women  everywhere,  Iowa  suffragists 
turned  all  their  attention  to  helping  win  it.  Miss  Lawther  served 
on  a  .s[)ecial  committee  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  organize 
the  women  of  the  State  for  war  activities.  Kvery  woman  on  the 
suffrage  board  lilled  an  imptirtant  position  in  the  various  State 
war  organizations  and  every  county  chairman  and  local  member 
was  active  in  the  work  of  her  community.  The  women  worked 
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long:,  full  days  for  the  war  and  far  into  the  night  for  suffrage. 
W  hen  the  State  convention  met  at  Cedar  Rapids  in  September, 

1918,  the  women  were' still  inimrrsed  in  war  work.  Meanwhile 
the  Lower  House  of  Congress  had  voted  to  submit  the  Federal 
Woman  Suffrage  Amendment  and  for  some  months  the  efforts  of 
the  association  had  been  centered  on  this  amendment.  It  had 
secured  pledges  from  all  the  Iowa  representatives  in  Congress 
to  vote  for  it  except  Harry  £.  Hull,  who  voted  against  it.  In 
June  a  "suffrage  school"  had  been  held  in  Penn  College,  Osha-^ 
loosa,  for  the  express  purpose  of  educating  women  in  the  need  of 
this  amendment  and  the  necessity  of  educating  State  legislators 
to  the  point  where  it  would  be  ratified  as  soon  as  it  was  submitted. 
Miss  Lawther  was  again  re-elected  but  resigned  the  next  June 
and  Mrs.  James  E.  Devitt,  the  vice-president,  filled  the  office. 

In  1 919  the  association  was  in  the  thick  of  the  struggle  to 
obtain  from  the  Legislature  Primary  and  Presidential  suffrage. 
The  former  was  defeated;  the  latter  passed  l)oth  houses  in  April. 
The  Federal  AmcndTiu  nt  was  ratified  l)v  the  I A'<^islatiire  Jnly  2. 

The  work  of  the  Equal  Suffrage  Association  seemed  finished. 
The  half  century  of  agitation,  education  and  evolution  was  com- 
pleted.   The  48th  and  last  annual  convention  was  held  Oct.  2, 

1919,  in  Boone,  which  had  been  its  hostess  many  tunes,  and  the 
association  was  happily  dissolved  by  unanimous  vote.  The  State 
League  of  Women  Voters  was  at  once  organized  with  Miss  Flora 
Dunlap,  chairman,  and  the  old  workers  faced  the  new  task  of 
making  political  suffrage  for  women  the  privilegie  and  hlessing 
they  ahirays  had  believed  it  would  prove  to  be. 

Legislative  Action.  A  resolution  to  submit  to  the  voters 
a  wrtnian  suffrage  aniciulment  to  the  State  constitution  was 
introduced  in  every  r^,eneral  Asscnil)ly  be,q;inning  with  1870. 
In  the  early  years  petitions  were  sent,  the  number  of  signatures 
rising  from  8,000  in  1884  to  100,000  in  1900,  but  after  that 
time  they  were  almost  entirely  given  up,  as  they  had  no  eflfert. 
The  resolution  was  introduced  according  to  custom  in  the  Legis- 
kture  of  1902.  Also  according  to  custom,  not  always  so  care- 
fully observed,  the  Senate  passed  the  resolution  by  28  to  16,  this 
being  the  Senate's  year  for  this  courtesy,  and  the  House  accepted 
the  report  recommending  mdefinite  postponement. 
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In  1904  the  resolution  was  defeated  in  the  House  and  did  not 
emerge  from  the  Senate  committee.  In  1906  tliis  program  was 
repeated.  The  meeting  of  the  Legislature  was  now  changed  to 
the  odd  years  and  in  1907  the  above  program  was  reversed. 
After  this  year  the  members  omitted  even  the  customary  gra- 
ciousness  of  an  understanding  that  one  body  would  pass  it  and 
the  other  kill  it,  thus  keeping  the  women  friendly  and  dividing  the 
responsibility  for  the  defeat,  and  both  Houses  in  1909  rejected  it. 

In  1911  die  Senate  treated  the  resolution  in  a  most  contcmptn- 
0U8  manner  by  voting  to  strike  out  the  enacting  dause  and  then 
passing  it.  This  was  the  last  time  it  was  defeated.  The  tide 
was  changing  and  even  the  most  confirmed  opponents  knew  that 
it  was  a  rising  and  not  a  falling  tide.  Fortunately  most  of  the 
active  workers  who  sat  through  that  humiliating  experience  lived 
to  see  the  men  who  were  responsible  for  it  either  retired  entirely 
from  public  life  or  so  changed  in  sentiment  as  to  claim  a  place 
among  those  who  "always  believed  in  woman  suffrage." 

The  neighboring  State  of  Kansas  fully  enfranchised  Its  women 
in  1912,  as  did  several  other  western  States,  and  favorable  pres- 
sure  was  growing  very  strong.  In  191 3  the  resolution  to  submit 
the  amendment  passed  in  the  House  on  February  20  by  a  vote 
of  Si  to  26  and  in  the  Senate  on  March  7  by  a  vote  of  31  to  15. 
The  deadlock  was  broken  and  every  suffragist  rejoiced. 

The  resolution  had  to  pass  two  Legislatures  aund  in  July,  1914^ 
the  Republican  State  convention  strongly  urged  the  neact  one  to 
pass  it.  In  191 5  this  was  done,  by  the  Senate  on  February  12 
by  a  vote  of  38  to  1 1,  and  by  the  House  on  the  23rd  by  one  of  84 
to  19.  The  date  for  the  referendum  to  the  voters  was  set  at  the 
time  of  the  primary  elections,  June  5,  1916,  over  three  years  from 
the  time  the  resolution  was  first  passed.  After  forty-five  years 
thus  far  had  the  workers  for  woman  suffrage  arrived. 

The  activities  of  the  State  association  were  at  once  turned  to 
the  education  of  the  voters.  It  had  been  long  thought  by  both 
State  and  national  leaders  that  if  the  amendment  could  be  brought 
before  them  ttney  would  give  a  large  majority  for  it  Probably 
no  State  ever  went  into  a  campaign  under  more  favorable  aus- 
pices and  until  the  last  few  wedcs  it  seemed  that  victory  was  cer- 
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tain  and  fhe  women  Iiad  learned  tliat  it  was  not  entirely  a  State 
matter  but  one  of  national  intereit.  The  national  president,  Mrs. 
Carrie  Giapman  Catt,  gave  six  weeks  of  time  to  the  campaign 
and  liberal  contributions  of  money,  as  she  considered  Iowa  her 
State,  having  spent  a  large  part  of  her  life  there.  The  honorary 
president,  Dr.  Shaw,  other  national  officers,  State  presidents  and 
men  and  women  suffragists  from  many  other  States  rendered 
valuable  help  in  time,  money  and  service  of  all  sorts.  Large  num- 
bers of  Iowa  women  who  had  never  helped  before  now  did  effec- 
tive work.  The  long-time  suffragists  devoted  themselves  wholly 
to  the  campaign.  Many  Iowa  men  gave  great  assistance.  A 
Men's  League  for  Woman  Suffrage,  John  H.  Denison,  president, 
was  organized  with  headquarters  at  Des  Moines  and  branches 
in  all  the  large  cities,  forty  altogether.  These  leagues  not  only 
assisted  with  counsel  hut  raised  funds,  placed  speakers  and  helped 
get  out  the  vote.  O.  G.  Geyer  was  the  executive  secretary  and 
fhe  State  offices  of  the  League  adjoined  those  of  the  State  Suf- 
frage Association.  There  were  the  closest  cooperation  and  the 
greatest  harmony  fn  the  work  of  the  two  organizations.  An  tin- 
usually  well-conducted  press  campaign  was  carried  on  with  Mrs. 
Rose  Lawless  Geyer  at  the  head  of  the  press  department  and  she 
and  Miss  Alice  B.  Curtis,  executive  secretary,  gave  long  hours 
and  invaluable  service  tn  the  campaign.  Five-sixths  of  the  news- 
papers not  ofilv  used  plate  matter  and  a  weekly  press  letter  but 
supported  the  cause  editorially  and  some  of  them  refused  the  paid 
advertising  of  the  "antis." 

Dr.  Effie  McCollum  Jones  was  finance  secretary ;  Miss  Mabel 
Lodge  was  the  first  organizer  in  the  field  and  there  is  a  long  list 
of  men  and  women  whose  names  deserve  mention  for  the  abun- 
dant time  and  unstinted  devotion  they  gave  to  the  campaign.  In 
some  of  the  counties  along  the  Mississippi  River,  where  the  situa- 
tion was  the  most  difficult,  were  strong  groups  of  men  and 
women  workers.  Miss  Anna  B.  Lawther  of  Duhuque  headed 
one  of  the  most  active  and  the  record  of  the  river  counties 
would  have  been  even  blacker  than  it  was  but  for  the  herculean 
work  that  they  did.  In  Keokuk,  the  most  southern  city  on  the 
river,  this  was  so  effective  that  it  alone  was  a  white  spot  in  the 
long,  black  line  when  the  election  returns  came  in.   Each  of  the 
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eleven  Congressional  districts  had  an  organizer  in  charge  from 
January  until  election  day.  In  every  one  of  the  ninety  counties 
there  was  organization.  Nine-tenths  of  them  opened  headquar- 
ters from  one  to  three  months  before  the  end  of  the  campaign  and 
2,000  prednct  workers  were  enrolled.  The  whole  State  was  cov- 
ered by  auto-trips  in  the  last  month.  Approximately  5,000,000 
pieces  of  literature  were  distributed,  much  of  it  especially  printed 
to  meet  local  needs  and  the  false  statements  drculated  by  the 
oppodtion.  One  cent  postage  for  one  drcularization  of  the 
voters  of  Iowa  cost  $5,000. 

As  suffragists  throughout  the  nation  gave  their  help,  so  the 
opponents  outside  the  State  tried  to  defeat  the  amendment.  The 
women's  National  Association  Opposed  to  the  Further  Extension 
of  Suffrage  sent  a  number  of  its  paid  workers  and  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  into  the  State.  There  was  a  ?mall  anti- 
suffrage  organization  in  Iowa  during  the  campaign  affiliated  with 
this  national  association,  with  branches  in  Des  Moines,  Daven- 
port, Clinton,  Sioux  City  and  a  few  other  places.  Mrs.  Simon 
Casady  of  Des  Moines  was  State  president.  John  P.  Irish,  a 
former  resident,  came  from  California  under  its  auspices  to  work 
against  the  amendment  but  the  press  department  widdy  drcu- 
lated his  favorable  declarations  for  woman  sui£rage  in  early  years 
and  reprinted  his  editorials  written  during  the  Gvil  War,  in 
which  his  disloyalty  to  Lincoln  and  to  the  Union  was  shown. 
He  was  much  disturbed  by  this  publicity  concerning  his  past  and 
soon  left  the  State.  The  women's  anti-snffrage  association  did 
no  particular  harm  but  the  forces  of  evil  with  which  it  was  allied 
did  great  damage  and  in  the  end  defeated  the  amendment  Iowa 
women  had  believed  that  thdr  men  were  free  from  entanglements 
with  these  forces  but  they  learned  that  no  State  line  bars  out  the 
elements  which  work  against  democracy  and  the  influence  of 
women  in  government. 

In  spite  of  these  opposing  forces  the  amendment  would  have 
won  but  for  political  complications  which  arose  during  the  last 
few  weeks  of  the  campaign.  It  became  necessary  for  the  Repub- 
lican party  to  sacrifice  woman  suffrar^e  to  its  *'wet"  candidate  fop 
Governor,  as  it  felt  sure  that  he  could  not  be  elected  in  Novem- 
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ber  if  the  vote  should  be  given  to  women  in  June.  A  promment 

supporter  said  openly :  *'We  had  to  do  it  in  self-defense." 

The  special  election  and  the  primary  election  were  held  on  June 
5,  1916,  and  after  several  days  of  waiting  the  final  returns 
showed  that  the  amendment  was  defeated — ayes,  162,683 ;  noes, 
U3$024 — ^lost  by  10,341  votes. 

The  adverse  vote  was  almost  entirely  in  the  counties  along  the 
Mississippi  River.  Th^  were  in  revolt  against  the  State  prohi- 
bition law  and  there  was  constant  evasion  of  it  and  agitation  for 
its  repeal.  Naturally  those  opposed  to  prohibition  were  also  op- 
posed to  woman  suffrage.  The  vote  in  these  counties  was  large 
enough  to  overcome  the  vote  in  the  central  and  western  counties 
where  the  sentiment  was  generally  "dry."  Des  Moines,  the  capi- 
tal and  largest  city  in  the  State,  voted  in  favor;  Sioux  City,  the 
second  largest,  recorded  a  small  adverse  vote;  Council  Bluffs  on 
the  western  border  returned  a  favorable  majority;  Keokuk  on 
the  river  in  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  State  was  carried, 
but  all  the  other  cities  on  the  eastern  border  voted  "wet."  The 
river  counties  of  Dubuque,  Scott  and  Qinton  gave  9,383  of  the 
10,341  adverse  majority.  They  were  the  stronghold  for  the 
commercial  liquor  interests  of  tiie  State.  The  Republican  can- 
didate for  Governor  received  a  majority  of  126,754  and  this 
party  could  easily  have  carried  the  amendment. 

It  was  evident  that  there  were  many  irregularities  in  the  dec* 
tion  and  the  board  of  the  State  Suffrage  Association  conferred 
with  competent  attorneys  but  after  much  consultation  it  was  de- 
cided that  it  would  not  be  practical  to  contest  it.  The  defeat  of 
the  amendment  was  a  serious  disappointment  to  the  temperance 
forces  and  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  determined 
to  have  the  returns  canvassed  and  if  possible  discover  the  cause. 
The  election  proceedings  and  otlicials  returiis  were  investigated 
in  44  cotmties  and  the  report  in  affidavit  form  consisted  of  200 
closely  typewritten  pages.  The  Des  Moines  Register  of  Oct.  15, 
19 16,  said  of  this  report: 

The  investigation  revealed  several  strange  conditions.  The  records 
in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office  disclose  mat  there  were  29,341  more 
votes  cast  on  the  equal  suffrage  amendment  than  the  total  cast  for 
all  candidates  lor  Governor  by  all  parties.  The  canvass  in  these  44 
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counties,  however,  shows  that  there  were  13,609  more  names  listed  as 
voting,  as  shown  by  the  poll  books,  than  there  were  suffrage  ballots. 
Add  to  this  the  2,289  votes  where  certain  precincts  show  more 
votes  on  the  amendment  than  names  recorded  in  the  poll  books  and 
altogether  15,898  more  names  are  found  on  the  poll  books  than  there 
were  ballots  cast  on  woman  suffrage.  If  this  proportion  is  main- 
tained in  the  other  fifty-five  counties,  there  would  be  approximately 
30,000  more  voters  listed  than  there  were  votes  on  the  amendment. 
The  question  the  investigator  raises  is:  "Did  6o,oou  men  go  to  the 
polls  and  fail  to  vote  a  primary  ballot,  and  did  30*000  of  these  fail 
to  vote  on  the  amendment  ?  Did  30,000  go  to  tne  polls  and  fail  tO 
vote  for  anybody  or  anything?" 

The  W.  C.  T.  U.  can  draw  but  one  conclusion  from  this  condition, 
namely,  that  they  were  defrauded  out  of  their  right  to  the  ballot. 

The  investigators  found  that  in  the  44  counties  .  .  .  4,743  ballots, 
shown  to  have  been  cast  by  the  list  of  voters,  are  absoltitel3r  tmac- 
counted  for.  ...  In  15  counties  it  was  found  that  in  certain  pre> 
cincts  2.239  more  ballots  were  certified  thnn  there  were  names  on 
the  list  of  voters.  ...  In  15  counties  there  were  8,067  more  ballots 
on  the  amendment  than  there  were  voters  checked  as  having  voted. 

In  30  counties  where  the  combination  poll  books  were  tised  no 
voter  was  chedced  as  having  voted,  but  the  certificates  show  that 
55,107  votes  were  cast  on  the  amendment.  In  27  cities  canvassed,  a 
t^'tal  disregard  or  ignorance  of  the  registration  laws  in  nearly  all 
prccints  appears  and  in  many  of  these  the  violations  are  most  flagrant. 

The  law  requires  tliat  the  judges  and  clerks  of  election  shall  make 
out  a  certificate  showing  the  total  number  of  votes  cast,  the  number 
voting  "yes"  or  *'no**  or  "rejected."  A  total  of  9,320  votes  in  these 
counties  are  not  properly  certified  to  and  the  "true  return"  is  not 
signed  in  many  instances  by  any  of  the  clerks  or  judges  and  in  others 
not  by  all.  In  this  class  27,362  votes  were  affected.  In  six  counties 
certiiicaies  properly  signed  by  the  clerks  and  judges  had  been  changed 
by  a  different  hand  and  in  some  cases  sevend  different  precincts  had 
been  changed  by  the  same  hand.  .  .  . 

Many  other  instances  were  given  of  incompetence  and  dis- 
honesty beyond  question,  but,  notwithstanding  this  positive  evi- 
dence, ilie  legal  requirements  and  restrictions  were  such  as  made 
any  effort  for  a  recount  or  another  election  of  no  avail.^ 

A  conference  of  the  sufTrage  leaders  was  held  in  Des  Moines 
the  next  month  after  the  election.  Every  one  was  sad  but  no 
one  was  resigned  and  those  who  had  worked  the  hardest  and 
sacrificed  the  most  were  the  first  to  renew  their  pledges  for  fur- 
ther effort.   It  was  decided  that  while  their  forces  were  well 

^  Spice  it  given  to  this  report  because  it  ia  a  fair  ill  istntion  of  the  conditions  untbr 
irfiieh  vwnan  Mffngs  amcttdmcatt  were  defeated  agiia  ud  «gaj»  ia  differeat  Statea. 
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organized  they  should  at  once  begin  another  campaign.  The 
half -century-old  resolution  was  presented  to  the  General  Assem- 
Wy  of  191 7,  and,  though  there  were  arj^iiments  that  the  voters 
had  just  spoken  and  that  the  question  ought  not  again  be  sub- 
mitted in  so  brief  a  time,  the  resolution  passed  by  a  vote  of  35 
ayes,  13  noes  in  the  Senate  and  85  ayes,  20  noes  in  the  House. 

The  women  continued  their  work  for  the  second  vote,  which 
must  be  given  by  the  Legislature  of  1919.  When  it  convened 
the  discovery  was  made  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  William  S. 
Allen,  did  not  publish  notice  of  the  passage  of  the  resolution  the 
first  time,  as  required  by  law  and  it  had  to  be  voted  on  again 
as  if  the  first  time.  It  passed  with  but  one  dissenting  voice  in 
each  House  but  the  second  vote  could  not  be  taken  till  1921. 

A  bill  for  Primary  suffrage  passed  the  Lower  House  in  1919 
by  86  ayes,  15  noes,  but  met  with  great  opposition  in  the  Senate 
even  from  men  posing  as  friends  of  woman  suffrage.  In  a  one- 
party  State,  as  iowa  had  been  for  many  years,  the  dominant 
party  hardly  could  feel  that  its  supremacy  would  be  threatened 
by  women's  votes  in  the  primary,  but,  as  one  speaker  naively  dis- 
closed in  the  debate,  the  "machine"  might  be  thrown  entirely 
out  of  gear.  "Why,"  said  he  dramatically  to  the  b'steninc^  Senate, 
"the  Republican  party  would  be  in  hopeless  confusion.  Nobody 
could  tell  in  advance  what  candidate  the  women  might  nominate 
in  the  primary!"    The  bill  was  postponed  by  31  ayes,  17  noes. 

The  next  step  was  to  have  a  bill  introduced  to  give  women  a 
vote  for  Presidential  electors.  One  of  the  contributing  Victors  to 
its  success  was  the  ever-increasing  number  of  victories  for  sim- 
ilar bills  in  other  States,  particularly  the  recent  victory  in  Mis- 
souri, which  had  completed  the  circle  of  "white"  States  surround- 
ing Iowa.  One  of  the  features  of  the  debate  in  the  Senate  was 
the  reading  of  a  letter  from  John  T.  Adams,  vice-chairman  of 
the  National  Republican  Committee,  heretofore  an  anti-suffra- 
gist, by  Senator  Eugene  Scbaffter,  the  sponsor  of  the  bill,  in 
which  he  impressed  upon  the  Republicans  the  political  urgency  of 
granting  the  Presidential  franchise  to  women.  After  a  hard  cam- 
paign by  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  State  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation, with  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Dodson  of  Dcs  Moines  as  chairman, 
the  Iowa  legislators  joined  the  procession  and  on  April  4,  1919, 
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the  Senate  passed  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  38  ayes,  8  noes,  the  House 
following  on  April  19  with  a  vote  of  84  ayes,  2  noes. 

Ratification  When  the  Federal  Amendment  went  to  the 
last  vote  in  Corifi^iess,  Llie  Iowa  delee^ation  maintained  its  record 
on  each  vote  that  had  been  taken,  both  Senators  and  ten  of  the 
eleven  Representatives — all  but  Harry  E.  Hull — casting  their 
votes  in  the  affirmative.  Immediately  Mrs.  Devitt  of  Oskaloosa, 
acting  president,  and  Mrs.  Fred  B.  Crowley  of  Des  Moines, 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  State  association,  requested  Gov- 
ernor William  L»  Harding  to  call  a  special  session  of  the  L^s- 
lature  to  ratify  it.  It  met  on  July  2  in  special  session  for  this 
sole  purpose.  Men  and  women  had  made  their  way  early  to  the 
Capitol,  filling  the  galleries  and  the  rear  of  the  chambers.  The 
legislators,  too,  were  apparently  as  happy  as  boys,  with  a  new 
idea  of  real  democracy  in  Iowa.  It  seemed  like  a  gathering  of 
great-hearted,  honest-of -purpose  nien  who  were  eager  to  do  an 
act  of  justice.  The  joyous  expressions  of  these  men,  who  had 
taken  hot,  dusty  rides  on  day  trains  from  their  farms  and  stores 
in  the  scorching  July  weather  to  come  and  cast  their  votes  for 
ratification,  assured  the  women  of  victory.  It  was  a  wonderful 
moment.  After  a  joint  session  at  10  a.  m.,  to  hear  the  reading 
of  the  Governor's  message,  by  11  the  vote  had  been  taken  in 
both  Houses.  Every  Senator  but  two  was  present  and  was  re- 
corded in  the  affirmative;  the  vote  in  the  House  was  96  ayes,  5 
noes;  E.  H.  Knickerbocker,  Linn  county;  T.  J.  O'Donnell,  Du- 
buque; C.  A.  Quick  and  George  A.  Smith,  Clinton;  W.  H. 
Vance,  Madison.  Senators  J.  D.  Buser  of  Conesvtlle  and  D.  W. 
Kimberly  of  Davenport  were  absent.  The  former  had  voted 
against  Presiilenlial  sulTraL'^e  and  the  latter  had  not  voted. 

An  informal  luncheon  followed  in  one  of  the  Des  Aloines  tea 
rooms  which  had  often  housed  the  suffraefists  in  times  of  desola- 
tion and  it  was  tinned  into  a  jollification  meetincf.  Three  former 
State  presidents  and  other  women  spoke  and  there  were  many 
present  for  whom  the  occasion  meant  the  fulfillment  of  an  idea 
to  which  they  had  given  years  of  devoted  service. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


KANSAS.* 

Kansas  was  not  yet  a  State  when  in  1 859  twenty-five  of  hei 
justice-loviTif^  men  and  women  met  and  formed  the  first  associa- 
tion to  gain  political  freedom  for  women,  and  the  liberty  lighting 
torch  kindled  then  was  kept  aflame  by  organization  for  fifty- 
three  years  before  the  women  received  equal  political  rights  with 
the  men  in  191 2.  A  State  Equal  SufiErage  Association  was 
formed  in  1884  and  thereafter  anniial  oonventtons  were  held. 

During  1901  Miss  Helen  IGmber,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, travelled  through  fifteen  counties  and  held  twenty-five 
meetings.  She  had  obtained  for  the  national  suffrage  bazaar  held 
in  New  York  in  December,  1900,  besides  many  smaller  dona- 
tions, a  car  load  of  flour  from  the  Kansas  Millers*  Association 
and  two  hundred  pounds  of  butter  froni  the  Continental  Cream- 
er>'  Company  of  Topeka.  She  was  re-elected  president  at  the 
convention  held  in  McPiicrson,  Nov.  7,  8,  and  the  following  year 
visited  more  than  half  the  counties,  forming  org^anizations  where 
they  did  not  already  exist.  The  attempt  made  in  the  Legislature 
thr  ugh  the  influence  of  the  liquor  interests  to  deprive  women 
of  their  Municipal  suf]Frage,  possessed  since  1887,  brought  more 
of  them  to  realize  its  vahie  and  at  the  spring  election  more  than 
ever  hefore  were  elected  on  school  boards,  for  which  women 
could  vote. 

The  convention  of  1902  was  held  in  Topeka  October  14-15 
and  Miss  Kimber  was  re-elected;  Mrs.  John  B.  Sims,  secretary. 
Several  thousand  people  listened  to  the  inspiring  addresses  of 

'  The  Hiiitory  is  indebted  for  tbis  chapter  to  Lucy  B.  (Mrt.  William  A.)  Joboatoo. 
ftftddeot      ^  Sute  Equal  8«ffi«te  AModation  wben  the  trkipry  W9»  won.   She  to 

under  obliKaHon";  to  H.  C.  Larimer,  Ic^slativc  refrrenre  and  bill  drafting  deparJmt-nt; 
Mias  Henrietu  Alexander,  legislative  reference  librarian;  L.  J.  Pettyjohn,  Secretary  of 
State;  Mtm  hambat  B.  Wooetei'.  Sute  superintendent  of  pdiHe  lonrnetko:  Miss  Stn 
rannc  Henrr  Sni'^fmc  Cotirt  law  dcrk;  Dr.  S.  J.  Crutrhinr,  secretary  State  board  of 
bealtb;  Mra.  Herbert  Jones,  department  vital  statistics;  Miss  Liana  Bresettc,  State  labor 
dcfMtoMat;  MIw  dan  ¥nud»,  Uhfwian  State  Btoteifail  Sedeiy. 
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Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  president  of  the  National  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association,  and  the  senior  editor  of  the 
Woman's  Journal,  Henry  B.  Blackwell  TTeadquarters  were  es- 
tablished in  Topeka.  Petitions  for  Presidential  suffrage  with 
about  32j00o  signatures  had  been  secured  to  be  presented  to  the 
Legislature  of  1903.  There  was  an  increased  YOte  of  women  at 
the  spring  election  and  forty-two  were  elected  as  county  officers, 
for  whom  only  men  could  vote. 

The  State  convention  of  1903  was  held  in  Abilene  December 
8-9  and  Miss  Kimber  was  again  re-elected.  She  reported  suf- 
frage meetings  conducted  at  the  Winfield,  Bcloit  and  Lincoln 
Chautauquas.  Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford  of  Colorado  was  the 
outside  speaker  and  afterwards  spoke  in  four  of  the  principal 
cities.  Mrs.  Sadie  P.  Grisham  of  Cottonwood  Falls  was  elected 
president  at  the  convention  held  in  Topeka  Nov.  9,  10,  1904. 
The  increase  of  membership  of  nearly  a  thousand  was  largely 
accredited  to  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Alice  Moyer,  State  organizer. 
Presidential  suffrage  was  again  adopted  for  the  year's  work. 
The  suffrage  departments  were  maintained  at  the  Chautauqua 
meetings  and  literature  and  letters  were  sent  to  eveiy  member 
of  the  incoming  Legislature.  The  convention  of  1905  was  held 
in  Topdca  October  20-21.  Mrs.  Grisham  refused  a  second  term 
and  Mrs.  Roxana  £.  Rice  of  Lawrence  was  elected  president. 
On  Oct.  14,  1906,  the  convention  met  in  Topeka  and  Mrs.  Rice 
was  re-elected  and  with  others  of  her  board  represented  Kansas 
at  the  national  convention  in  Chicago  the  next  February. 

The  annual  meet  in  2^  of  1907  was  ag^ain  held  in  Topeka  on 
Noveniljer  14  and  a  report  from  the  national  coiivention  was 
given  by  the  vice-president,  Mrs.  Lilla  Day  Monroe,  but  all 
propositions  and  resolutions  offered  by  the  mother  organization 
were  either  rejected  or  referred  to  a  committee  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  Mrs.  Monroe's  report  she  moved  that  "the  Kansas  Equal 
Suffrage  Association  withdraw  from  the  National."  After  dis- 
cussion to  the  effect  that  it  could  do  more  effective  work  alone 
the  motion  was  carried.  Mrs.  Monroe  was  elected  president, 
Mrs.  J.  D.  McFarland  first  and  Mrs.  Rice  second  vice-president. 
The  treasurer  reported  $260  in  the  treasury  and  was  instructed 
to  pay  $25  to  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  memorial  fund.  The  board 
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decided  to  publish  the  Club  Member,  devoted  to  women's  ac- 
tivities. 

The  convention  of  1908  met  October  30-31  in  Topeka,  the 
Good  Government  Cub  and  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  of  that  city  uniting  with  the  association  in  an  evening 
program.  Mrs.  A.  H.  Horton  was  elected  president,  Mrs.  Mon- 
roe first  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Hill  McCarter  second  vice-president 
The  fact  was  evident  that  there  had  been  no  organization  work 
and  little  activity  throughout  the  State  for  several  years,  and,  as 
there  was  now  no  connection  with  the  National  Association,  in- 
terest was  awakened  only  at  biennial  periods  by  the  convening 
of  the  Legislature. 

At  the  convention  of  1909  in  Topeka,  December  to,  ii,  T.  A. 
McNeal  of  this  city,  former  nieniber  of  the  Legislature,  principal 
speaker  at  the  evening  meeting,  chided  the  women  and  declared 
that  the  little  advance  made  along  suffrage  lines  of  recent  years 
was  not  because  of  men's  lack  of  interest  but  on  account  of 
women's  indifference.  Mrs.  Catharine  A.  Hoffman  was  elected 
president;  Mrs.  R.  V.  Chambers  first  and  Mrs.  McCarter  second 
vice-president;  Mrs.  £.  £.  Raiidebush,  secretary;  Mrs.  Emma 
Sella  Marshall,  treasurer;  Mrs.  McFarland  and  Mrs.  Rice,  audi- 
tors. The  president  appointed  an  advisory  board  of  fifteen 
men  and  women  and  named  Mrs.  Genevieve  Howland  ChaUdey 
State  organizer.  The  press  was  used  to  advantage  and  good 
speakers  from  Kansas  and  neighboring  States  helped  to  make 
woman  suffrage  a  more  popular  subject.  A  number  of  meet- 
ings of  a  semi-social  nature  were  held  in  the  capital  city  before 
the  Legislature  met.  One,  "a  Kansas  equal  suffrage  banquet," 
followed  a  business  meeting  of  the  association,  Jan.  28,  1910,  at 
Hotel  Throop.  About  one  hundred  guests  were  present,  Gov- 
ernor W.  R.  Stubbs  and  wife  and  former  Governor  W.  E.  Hoch 
and  wife  having  seats  of  honor.  Mrs.  Hoffman  was  toastmis- 
tress  and  about  twenty  men  and  women  responded  to  toasts. 

Mrs.  Hoffman's  policy  was  to  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
next  Legislature  for  the  submission  of  a  full  suffrage  amend- 
ment to  the  voters.  On  Dec  9,  1910,  she  called  her  officers  and 
a  number  of  well  known  workers  to  a  conference  in  Topeka  and 
a  plan  of  action  was  outlined.  A  toom  in  the  State  Historical 
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Department,  which  through  the  courtesy  of  Geo.  W.  Martin  had 
been  used  as  legislative  headquarters  in  other  years,  was  again 
retained  with  Mrs.  Monroe  as  superintendent.  Mrs.  William 
A.  Johnston,  Mrs.  Stubbs  and  Mrs.  C  C.  Goddard  were  ap- 
pointed a  legislative  committee.  Governor  Stubbs  had  been  re- 
elected in  November,  1910,  and  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature 
in  January  he  strongly  advised  the  submission.  Then  the  battle 
royal  for  votes  opened.  The  resolution  was  introduced  early  in 
January.  Every  legislator  was  asked  by  each  member  of  the 
committee  to  vote  for  it ;  many  of  the  members'  wives  were  in 
Topeka  and  teas,  dinners  and  receptions  became  popular,  at  which 
the  "assisting  ladies"  were  asked  to  keep  the  subject  of  woman 
suffrage  to  the  front  and  in  tliis  way  many  men  and  women 
were  interested  and  educated. 

Mrs.  Hoffman  was  a  conservative  but  diligent  worker  and 
among  her  able  assistants  were  a  number  of  men  and  women 
from  the  colleges  and  universities.  Mrs.  Lillian  Mitchner,  presi- 
dent of  the  State  W.  C.  T.  U.,  was  a  constant  helper.  The 
names  of  all  the  valiant  workers  would  be  those  of  htmdreds  of 
Topeka  people  and  hundreds  more  out  in  the  ''home  districts/' 
who  used  th»r  influence  with  the  legislators,  and  those  of  wives 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  who  influenced  their  husbands* 
votes.  The  State  House  headquarters  was  a  busy  place  and  a 
targe  amount  of  work  was  done  there.  The  amendment  resolu- 
tion was  passed  by  the  votes  of  the  men  but  it  could  not  have 
been  clone  without  the  careful,  well  planned  work  of  the  women. 
It  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority  in  both  Houses  and  signed 
by  Governor  Stubbs  Feb.  12,  191 1. 

The  State  convention  met  in  Representative  Hall,  Topeka,  May 
16,  191 1.  Kansas  women  were  now  for  the  third  time  entering 
a  campaign  for  political  liberty,  which  made  the  meeting  one  of 
unusual  interest.  Mrs,  Hoffman  could  not  serve  longer  and  the 
foUowini,^  officers  were  elected  :  Mrs.  Johnston,  president;  Mrs. 
Stubbs  first  and  Mrs.  Cora  W.  Bullard  second  vicse-president; 
Miss  Gertrude  Reed,  corresponding  secretary;  Miss  Helen  N. 
Eacker,  recording  secretary;  Mrs.  S.  A.  Thurston,  treasurer; 
Mrs.  William  Allen  White,  auditor;  district  presidents, 
Mrs.  Bullard,  Mrs.  Chalkley,  Mrs.  P.  H.  Atbrigfat,  Urs,  U  C. 
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Wooster,  Mrs.  Matie  Toothaker  KimtiaO,  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Waite, 
Mrs.  W.  Y.  Morgan,  Mrs.  Nannie  Garrett.  An  enthusiastic 
mass  meeting  was  held  in  the  evening,  the  speakers.  Chief  Justice 
Wilfiam  A.  Johnston;  John  McDonald,  former  Superintendent 
of  PubUc  Instruction;  Geor^'i  W  .  Martin,  secretary  of  the  State 
Historical  Society;  David  Leahy,  secretary  to  the  Governor,  and 
Mrs.  Mitcliiier;  Mrs.  HofTman  presiding.  The  next  day  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  old  and  new  officers  was  held.  The  treasurer 
reported  $37.50  received  as  membership  fees,  and  $roo,  a  <r\h 
from  Mrs.  Catt.  This  was  a  small  sum  to  begin  n  canipai.c^n  for 
about  500,000  votes,  but  all  hearts  were  filled  with  courage. 
Later  three  district  presidents  resigned  and  Mrs,  Minnie  J. 
Brinstead,  Mrs.  H.  Wirick  and  Mrs.  M.  B,  Munson  were  ap- 
pointed; also  Mrs.  Hoffman,  chairman  of  press;  Dr.  Alberta 
Corbin,  of  membership  extension,  and  Miss  Efiie  Graham  of 
education. 

These  eighteen  women  constituted  a  hoard  of  management. 
At  its  meeting  July  10  a  program  was  submitted  by  the  president 
of  the  association  for  the  complete  organization  of  tlie  State. 
Organization,  education  and  publicity  were  the  watchwords 

adopted.  The  need  of  money  was  so  pressing  that  the  board 
made  personal  pledges  of  from  $25  to  $200,  which  in  many  in- 
stances were  more  than  doubled  before  the  vote  was  taken.  This 
act  of  self-denial  and  consecration  gave  strength  and  courage  to 
go  to  others,  for  worthy  as  was  the  cause  money  would  not  come 
without  asking.  The  big  public  is  much  like  the  Lord,  who  helps 
those  who  help  themselves.  The  half-million  voters  to  obtain 
and  almost  as  many  women  living  in  105  counties  to  educate 
meant  work  as  well  as  faith. 

The  hottest  summer  and  the  coldest,  stormiest  winter  followed 
and  the  workers  learned  what  it  meant  to  travel  across  country 
with  the  mercury  ranging  from  no  in  the  shade  to  22  degrees 
below  zero;  to  have  a  Turkish  bath  while  making  a  "votes  for 
women"  speech  or  be  delayed  for  hours  on  a  freight  or  passenger 
train  by  a  snow  bk)ckade.  By  January,  191 2,  however,  one^hird 
of  the  counties  were  organized,  many  newspapers  pledged  to  help, 
and  headquarters  established  in  the  best  business  building  in 
Topeka.    Then  began  a  "day  in  and  day  out"  battle  tor  votes. 
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At  first  there  was  one  stenographer,  later  three  and  two  secre- 
taries, and  the  president  broke  all  the  maximum  hour  hws.  Be- 
sides the  regular  county  and  prednct  organizations,  college  dubs 
were  formed  and  a  Men's  State  Leagfue,  with  Dr.  E.  S.  Pettyjohn 
president.  This  league  had  a  large  and  influential  membership, 
induding  the  Governor,  the  Chief  Justice  and  other  State  officers  ; 
many  prominent  business  men,  leading  ministers,  lawyers,  teach- 
ers, professors  and  poHticians.  It  gave  the  campaign  prestige 
with  the  voters  and  its  members  were  invaluable  as  advisers  and 
active  workers. 

The  State  convention  was  hdd  in  Wichita,  May  7-9,  191 2. 
Greetings  were  given  by  Mrs.  W.  J.  Babb,  the  new  president 
of  the  district ;  Mrs.  W.  T.  Johnston,  hostess  and  president  of 
the  county,  and  Mrs.  Sally  Toler,  president  of  the  City  Federa- 
tion of  Qubs.  Mrs.  Mttdmer  pledged  the  support  of  the  W.  C 
T.  U.  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Atkinson,  president  of  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Chibs,  brought  its  endorsement  and  pleaded 
with  other  State  organizations  to  "bring  in  the  reserves."  Tele- 
grams and  letters  were  read  from  Miss  Alice  Stone  Blackwell, 
editor  of  the  IVotnan's  Journal,  Governor  John  F.  Shafroth  o£ 
Colorado;  Judge  Ben  Lindsey  of  Denver;  Omar  K.  Garwood,  sec- 
retary' of  the  National  Men's  League ;  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw, 
president  of  the  National  Association  ;  Mrs.  01i\  cr  H.  P.  "Relmont 
of  New  York;  J.  H.  Braly  of  California  and  others.   Dr.  Helen 
Brewster  Owens  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  field  organizer,  gave  an  inter- 
esting report  of  her  work,  which  induded  addressing  176  audi- 
ences and  organizing  five  college  leagues.   The  first  "motion" 
was  that  application  be  made  for  reinstatement  in  the  National 
Assodation,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously.  Fledges  amount- 
ing to  $1,000  were  given  in  five  minutes  to  finance  a  whirlwind 
campaign  proposed  by  Mr.  Braly  similar  to  the  one  successfully 
made  in  California  the  year  before. 

The  evening  meeting  was  held  in  the  Crawford  Theater  and 
many  were  unable  to  gain  admission.  Mrs.  Johnson  presided, 
Mayor  W.  W.  Winnick  c^ave  the  address  of  welcome  and  Mrs. 
Stnbhs  responded.  The  Rev.  Olympia  Brown  of  Wisconsin,  a 
pioneer  suffragist,  and  Miss  Jane  Addams  of  Chicago  were  the 
prindpal  speakers.   During  the  convention  encouraging  reports 
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wm  made  by  chairmen  of  the  three  departments  and  eight  con- 
gresnofial  districts  and  many  county  presidents.  The  State 
officers  were  all  re-elected ;  Mrs.  C.  W.  Smith  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  sixth  district  and  Mrs.  Babb  of  the  ciglilh.  The  after- 
noon features  were  an  autoiiiobile  ride  by  courtesy  of  the  Com- 
merce Club  and  a  street  meeting  where  Miss  Addams  made  her 
first  outdoor  speech,  standing  on  the  rear  seat  of  an  automobile. 
An  evening  reception  at  the  Masonic  Temple  was  a  delic^htful 
finale  to  the  biggest,  most  enthusiastic  suffrage  convention  ever 
held  in  the  State. 

An  executive  board  meeting  and  a  conference  took  place  May 
9,  at  which  date  the  State,  district  and  county  officers  of  the 
organized  forces  numbered  more  than  d,ooo  women.  These  with 
tJie  men  in  favor  and  most  of  the  newspapers  created  a  suffrage 
sentiment  which  reached  every  comer  of  the  State.  Nearly  all 
of  the  forty  field  workers  were  Kansans,  but  assistants  and  money 
came  from  other  State  organizations  and  individuals.  The 
National  Association  contributed  in  literature  and  money  $2,076. 
Mrs.  Laura  M.  Johns,  now  of  California,  and  other  "formerly 
of  Kansas"  women  sent  counsel  and  gifts.  Kansas  people  gave 
most  of  the  money  which  the  campaign  cost,  and  some  of  the 
$6,c>oo  expended  was  so  sacred  that  it  was  handled  with  tearful 
eyes  and  reverent  touch.  For  instance,  one  letter  enclosed  a 
check  for  $ioo,  representing  "the  life  saviiif^^s  of  Mary,"  who 
wanted  it  used  in  a  campaign  State  In  another  was  $10  "from 
mother's  money,  who  wanted  this  justice  for  women,  but  it  did 
not  come  while  she  lived."  Another  woman  wrote:  "This  is 
my  sainted  mother's  birthday  and  I  want  this  $5  used  in  her 
memory."  One  had  made  provisions  in  her  will  to  leave  $200 
for  the  next  campaign,  but  thanked  God  it  had  come  while  she 
could  work  as  well  as  give.  There  were  the  widows'  nutes,  many 
times  meaning  sacrifice  and  toil,  and  single  dollars  came  from 
women  who  were  too  old  or  too  ill  to  work  but  wanted  to  have 
a  part.  There  were  also  a  few  surreptitious  dollars  from  women 
whose  husbands  were  boasting  that  their  vnves  did  not  want  to 
vote,  and  "joy  dollars"  for  sons  and  daughters  or  the  new-bom 
babe.   All  these  gifts  were  thrice  blessed. 

With  votes  as  with  most  of  the  dollars — they  were  not  coming 
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tuisouglit,  and  in  order  to  make  sure  of  them  they  must  be  looked 
for  in  their  own  habitat  This  the  women  did  on  horsebadci  in 
wagons,  carriages,  steam  cars  and  automobiles.  They  were  found 
in  the  shops,  offices  and  stores,  at  the  fairs,  conventions  and 
Chautauquas,  at  the  theater  and  the  circus,  on  the  farms  and  the 
highways,  at  the  fireside  and  in  the  streets.  One  auluinobile  trip 
covered  a  part  of  the  same  route  travelled  by  tlie  Rev.  Olyuipia 
Brown  and  other  suffrage  workers  in  the  campaign  of  1867,  when 
they  often  rode  in  ox -teams  or  on  Indian  ponies,  stopped  over 
night  in  d!if^niits  or  sod  houses  and  finally  were  driven  hack  by 
hostile  Indians,  ihis  mental  picture  made  the  trip  over  good 
roads  and  through  villages  of  pretty  homes  seem  like  a  pleasure 
ride.  Miss  Laura  Clay  of  Kentucky;  the  president,  Mrs.  John- 
ston; Mrs.  Kimball  and  Mrs.  Hoffman,  who  furnished  the  car, 
made  one  trip  of  1,000  miles  in  the  fifth  district  and  Miss  Clay 
was  then  placed  in  charge  of  the  sixth  district  offices,  where 
she  rendered  valuable  service  for  two  wedcs  bnger,  all  gratuitous. 

Arthur  Capper,  owner  and  publisher  of  the  Topeka  Daily 
Capital,  and  L.  L.  Kiene,  editor  of  the  Slate  Journal,  were  most 
helpful.  The  favorable  Catholic  vote  was  largely  due  to  the 
excellent  work  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Kingrose  and  her  sister  of  Cali- 
fornia and  to  David  Leahy  of  Wichita,  an  active  worker  in  the 
Men's  I-<eagiie.  W.  Y.  Morgan,  member  of  Congress  from  Kan- 
sas, and  Prufessor  S.  J.  BraiideiilMirL';  of  Oxford,  Ohio,  looked 
after  the  voters  in  the  colleges  and  universities.  Four-year-old 
Billy  Brandenburg  came  with  his  mother  to  help  in  the  automobile 
tours  and  was  adopted  as  the  "campaign  mascot."  At  the  street 
meetings  his  little  cap  was  often  heavy  with  nickels  and  quarters 
when  he  helped  take  collections.  Kansas  had  often  stood  in 
the  lime-light,  but  while  the  women  .avoided  the  humdrum,  all 
spectacular  methods  were  discouraged  and  they  won  hy  keeping 
their  efforts  on  dignified,  conservative  lines. 

All  along  those  in  diarge  of  the  campaign  were  warned  that 
the  big  interests  whose  business  thrives  on  the  degradation  of 
human  life  would  rather  defeat  suffrage  in  Kansas  tlian  in  any 
other  two  States.  Early  in  the  summer  of  1912  a  bound  book 
of  letters,  entitled  "Business  Versus  Woman  SuflFrage,"  was 
brought  out  by  a  certain  C.  F.  Tibbies  of  Chicago,  cunningly 
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devised  to  arouse  the  prejadioe  of  every  kind  of  business  nnan  or 
reform  worker.  Later  two  other  editions  were  issued,  enlarged 
and  more  daring  in  their  statements.  They  were  left  in  railway 
coaches  and  sent  to  newspaper  offices  with  strong  appeals  for  the 
publishing  of  the  letters  from  time  to  time,  but  Kansas  men  had 
fought  too  many  batiks  with  the  saloon  power  not  to  recognize 
its  hydra  head.  Toward  the  last  came  one  clothed  in  the  official 
garb  of  the  exalted  ^Tetliodist  Church,  but  warning  had  been 
sent  by  the  women  (if  Oregon,  where  he  had  united  his  efTorts 
with  the  worst  elements  to  defeat  the  suffrage  amendment  in  tw^ 
campaigns.  The  Men's  L-eague,  the  press  and  the  ministers 
co-operated  with  the  women  and  "Clarence,  the  Untrue,"  was 
effectively  bound  and  ga^rt^ed.  About  this  time  one  of  the  good 
friends  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  discovered  that  the  same  plan  which 
had  defeated  the  amendment  in  Ohio  was  going  to  be  used  in 
Kansas,  and  he  byally  reported  it  to  headquarters.  A  busy  day 
followed  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Knapp,  Miss  Eacker  and  the  president 
remained  up  all  night  getting  out  letters  to  expose  the  plan. 
These  were  sent  to  all  of  the  weekly  newspapers  for  their  last 
issue  before  the  election  and  an  Associated  Press  letter  to  be  used 
in  the  Sunday  and  Monday  issues. 

Thanks  to  the  splendid  manhood  of  Kansas,  these  were  suffi- 
cient, and  women  came  into  their  own  on  November  5,  1912,  by 
a  vote  of  1 75,246  ayes,  159.107  noes — a  majority  of  over  16,000. 
No  other  State  had  won  by  so  large  a  majority  and  because 
the  count  was  made  and  the  victory  rejiortcd  first  of  the  three 
that  were  carried  in  191 2,  Kansas  claims  the  right  to  the  seventh 
place  on  the  list  of  equal  suffrage  States.^ 

The  Jubilee  Convention,  May  19-20,  19131  was  held  in  the 
Baptist  Church  at  Lawrence,  and  men  and  women  came  from 
every  part  of  the  State.  The  evening  program  was  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Men's  League,  Dr.  Pettyjohn,  presiding.  Pro- 

'  AinoiiK  the  many  who  aided  in  campaign  work  were  Judxc  and  Mri.  Frank  Doater, 
Mr  atui  Mrs.  J.  K.  Codding,  the  Hoo.  A.  M.  Harvey,  the  Hon.  Geo.  Waters,  thr  Hon. 
C.  C.  Gafford,  the  Rev.  Featus  Foster,  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Estey,  D.D.,  William  Alien  White, 
Sim  Bronilette.  John  J.  Brown;  Mesdames  Doster  Cook,  C.  W.  Smith,  Nanon  Herren, 
Lucia  Case,  Lida  Buckley,  Sherman  Medill,  Margaret  Brandenburg,  Edwin  Knapp,  1^  S. 
Corbin.  Adrian  Greene,  Adrian  SbcrnwD,  Panay  Cl«rl^  Z.  Nmoii»  Geo.  W.  JbMt,  Effie 
Van  Tuyl.  Eva  M.  Murphy,  ESc  Froit;  MiMes  Lam  FiriiMfc,  En  Coniag,  Fbfienee 
Weleb,  Berth  i  TfintBtead,  Olga  Hooic,  B,  Galloo.  Muej  DoUa»  Dofoll^  ShtniMtt. 
voc.  n 
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fessor  W.  H.  Camith  of  the  State  University  gave  the  address 
of  welcome  and  the  Hon.  W.  S.  Guyer,  an  active  helper  in  the 
campaign,  responded.*  Addresses  were  made  by  Ciovemor  George 
H.  Hodges  (Democrat),  ex-<jovemor  W.  R.  Stubbs  (Repub- 
lican),  the  Hon.  W.  Y.  Morgan  and  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Sheldon. 
The  theme  was  The  New  Citizen,  and  she  had  a  liberal  share 
of  the  complin u  Ills  and  good  advice.  At  a  large  evening  meeting 
Mrs.  Agnes  Riddle,  member  of  the  Colorado  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, gave  an  interesting  address.  As  befitted  a  jubilee  con- 
vention, there  were  feasting  and  mtisic,  bnt  the  subjects  discussed 
revealed  a  serious  realization  of  the  enlarged  responsibilities 
which  the  vote  involved.  The  name  of  the  association  was 
changed  to  the  Good  Citizenship  League.  Mrs.  Johnston  declin- 
ing re-election,  received  the  title  of  president  emeritus,  and  Mrs. 
Chalkley  was  elected  president ; .  Mrs.  Stubbs  first  and  Mrs. 
Laura  Reed  Yaggy  second  vice-presidents ;  Miss  Eacker,  record- 
ing secretary;  Mrs.  Magdalen  B.  Munson,  treasurer;  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Johnston,  auditor,  and  eight  district  presidents. 

Daring  the  months  that  followed,  educational  Work  and  helpful 
interest  in  States  having  campaigns  was  carried  forward.  At  a 
meeting  in  l.iiiporia,  .\pril  3,  1914,  the  measures  to  be  supported 
in  the  next  Legislature  by  the  association  were  chosen  and  a 
study  of  the  political  situation  was  made.  The  candidates  for 
Governor,  Arthur  Capper  (Republican),  George  H.  Hodges 
(Democrat)  and  Professor  George  W.  Kleihege  of  Washburn 
College  (Socialist)  presented  the  principles  of  their  parties. 
Henry  J.  Allen  (Progressive)  sent  greetings  and  Dean  Relvix  of 
Ottawa  University  explained  the  tenets  of  this  party..  A  legisla- 
tive school  followed,  attended  by  women  from  many  sections  of 
the  State.  A  rally  to  help  the  campaign  in  Missouri  was  held 
in  Kansas  City  October  15,  with  a  banquet  and  speeches  on  the 
Missouri  side  and  an  all  day  and  evening  meeting  on  the  Kansas 
side.  The  principal  speakers  were  Dean  Sophonisba  Breckinridge 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  Justice  J.  S.  West  of  the  Kansas 
Supreme  Court.  The  annual  convention  met  in  Lawrence  Dec. 
19,  i(>i4,  and  Mrs.  Bullard  was  elected  president. 

In  19 1 5  the  convention  wa^  held  in  TopeVa  As  war  problems 
were  filling  the  hearts  and  imnds  of  the  people,  only  a  business 
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meeting  was  held.  The  usual  resolution  urging  the  delegation  in 
Congress  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  put  through  the  Federal 
Suffrage  Amendment  was  passed. 

In  1 916  the  convention  was  held  in  Memorial  Hall,  Topeka» 
and  the  name  Equal  Suffrage  Association  was  restored.  Gov- 
ernor Capper  commended  the  women  for  thdr  good  influence  on 
legislation.  Mrs.  Catt,  president  of  the  National  Association, 
reviewed  its  activities,  and  urged  Kansas  women  to  work  for 
the  Federal  Amendment  and  go  to  the  national  political  conven- 
tions. Money  was  raised  for  the  Iowa  campaign,  i  here  had 
been  several  attempts  to  organize  a  "militant"  sutTra^^e  society 
in  Kansas  imder  the  name  of  the  Congressional  Union  and  a 
number  of  men  and  women  had  been  innocentlv  led  into  it.  A 
"question  box"  conducted  by  Mrs.  Catt  did  much  to  clarify  the 
situation,  making  it  plain  that  there  was  no  chance  of  united 
work  1^  the  two  organizations  as  they  were  diametrically  opposed 
in  methods.  She  addressed  the  Commercial  Club  at  a  noon 
hmcheon  and  many  business,  men  testified  to  the  good  results  of 
woman  suffrage.  Mrs.  W.  Y.  Morgan  was  elected  president. 
The  Kansas  members  of  Congress,  aJl  of  whom  were  in  favor 
of  the  Federal  Amendment,  wert  continuously  urged  to  press 
for  its  submission.  Abottt  fifty  Kansas  women  marched  in  the 
great  suffrage  parade  in  Chicago  at  the  time  of  the  Republican 
national  convention  in  June. 

The  convention  met  in  Topeka  June  21,  1917,  and  Mrs. 
Morgan  decUningf  re-election,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Brooks  of  Wichita 
was  made  president.  The  annnal  meeting  of  1918  was  held  in 
Wichita  June  12.  The  money  had  been  raised  to  send  two  envoys 
to  the  Southern  States  and  then  on  to  Washington,  Mrs.  Henry 
Ware  Allen  and  Mrs.  Yaggy,  both  of  charming  personality  and 
belonging  to  the  Democratic  party,  to  obtain  the  help  of  Congress- 
men from  the  South,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  remember  that  the 
securing  of  the  last  necessary  votes  in  the  House  in  January 
might  be  attributed  to  the  efforts  of  these  two  women.  It  was 
voted  to  send  money  and  speakers  to  help  in  the  Oklahoma  cam- 
paign, where  the  liquor  interests  were  tnaking  a  strong  fight 
against  the  amendment.  Mrs,  Brooks'  excellent  work  soon 
brought  results.   It  was  hard  to  raise  money  for  anyihnig  except 
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winning  the  war  but  she  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  winning 
votes  for  the  Federal  Amendment  was  winning  democracy  for 
the  world.  Almost  without  exception  the  officers  of  the  asso- 
ciation represented  families  with  men  in  uniform.  The  suffra- 
gists sold  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Liberty  Loans  $2O,o0O|O0O 
worth  of  bonds  and  they  worked  in  every  "drive"  through  the 
Woman's  Gnnmittee  of  the  Council  of  Defense.  Mrs.  Broc^ 
and  her  entire  board  were  reflected.  As  guests  of  the  Wichita 
Equal  Suffrage  Society  delegates  and  visitors  were  entertained  at 
tea  in  the  home  of  the  Hon.  Henry  J.  Allen. 

The  convention  of  1919  was  held  in  Wichita  June  lo-ii. 
Mrs.  Brooks  had  bctii  elected  president  of  the  National  League 

of  W'otnen  Voters  and  the  Kansas  association  loyally  changed 
its  name  to  the  State  IvCaj^e  of  Women  Voters.  A  larp^ely 
attended  "victory  dinner"  was  given  at  the  Lassen  Hotel.  Mrs. 
Brooks  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Henry  Ware  Allen,  who  later 
resig^ncd,  and  the  Kxectitive  Board  in  Novciiil>er  calU'(l  on  the 
well  beloved  veteran,  Mrs.  Catharine  A.  Hoffman,  again  to  take 
the  presidency.  A  special  meeting  of  the  association  and  a  citi- 
zenship school  were  held  in  Wichita  Jan.  19-25,  1920,  the  latter 
conducted  by  Miss  Marie  B.  Ames  of  St,  Louis,  the  regional 
director  of  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters, 

Legislative  Action.  After  an  amendment  to  the  State  con- 
stitution was  defeated  by  the  voters  in  women  asked  for 
full  suffrage  only  now  and  then,  but  encouraged  by  Henry  B. 
Blackwell  of  Massachusetts  they  made  special  efforts  after  1900 
to  obtain  the  vote  for  presidential  electors. 

1901.  The  Presidential  suffrage  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  22  to  13,  but  the  next  day  the  vote  was  reconsidered 
on  motion  of  Senator  G.  A.  Knofster  and  the  bill  defeated  by 
23  to  13.  It  died  on  the  House  calendar.  On  January  14  Repre- 
sentative J.  A.  Butler  of  Wyandotte  county  introduced  a  bill 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  deprive  women  of  Municipal  suf- 
frage. A  storm  of  protests  began  at  once  to  pour  in  and  it 
was  estimated  that  10,000  letters  were  sent  to  members  by 
women  from  their  home  districts.  The  bill  was  twice  killed  in 
committee  and  received  less  than  ten  votes,  amid  derision  and 
laughter,  when  its  author  tried  to  have  it  placed  on  the  calendar. 
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1903.    Senator  Dumont  Smith  introduced  the  Presidentiat 

suffrage  bill  and  worked  faithfully  for  it,  but  it  was  defeated  on 
January  28  by  21  noes,  13  ayes.  Cyrus  Leland  introduced  it  in 
the  Lower  House,  where  it  was  killed  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  February  11  by  62  noes,  57  ayes.  At  this  session  an  extension 
of  bond  suffrage  was  granted  to  women.  They  had  had  the 
right  to  vote  on  bonds  for  school  buildings  since  1887,  but  this 
act  extended  the  privilege  to  all  other  public  improvements  in 
cities  of  the  lirst  class. 

1905.  Governor  Edward  W.  Hoch  in  his  message  to  the  Leg- 
islature recommended  full  suffrage  for  women  and  a  committee 
of  seven  on  the  Political  Rights  of  Women  was  appointed  in  the 
Hotise.  Early  in  the  session  the  politicians  stated  that  no  full 
suffrage  measure  would  be  introduced.  Later  I.  W.  Crumley, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  introduced  a  bill  for  Presidential 
suffrage,  which  passed  the  House,  65  ayes,  50  noes,  and  was 
killed  in  the  Senate. 

1907.  A  House  concurrent  resolution  to  submit  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  died  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  no  action 
was  taken  in  the  Senate. 

1909.  The  House  bill  conferring  Presidential  suffrage  was 
reported  favorably,  made  a  special  order  for  February  16  and 
received  59  noes,  57  ayes.  The  Senate  bill  was  reported 
adversely. 

191 1.  The  amendment  resolution  was  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Henry  Block,  and  all  avaikible  space  on  the  floor  and 
in  the  galleries  was  filled  during  the  discussion.  It  passed  on 
February  7  by  94  ayes,  28  noes.  The  Senate  resolution  intro- 
duced by  Senator  George  H.  Hodges  was  passed  on  February  1 1 
by  27  ayes,  12  noes.  A  two-thirds  majority  is  required  to  pass 
an  amendment  resolution  and  Senator  Frank  Travis  cast  the  last 
and  deciding  vote.  It  was  signed  by  Governor  Stuhbs.  The 
amendment  went  to  the  voters  Nov.  5,  1912,  and  received  a 
majority  in  favor  of  16,049. 

19 1 3.  The  attitude  of  the  Legislature  this  year  was  in  marked 
contrast  to  that  of  previous  sessions  and  those  who  feared  that 
women  would  lose  influence  by  being  enfranchised  were  cer- 
tainly undeceived.   Judging  from  the  number  of  welfare  bills 
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introduced  without  their  solicitation  it  seemed  that  the  members 
were  vying  with  each  other  as  to  who  should  champion  the  most. 
Instead  of  dodging  or  ignoring  the  requests  of  women's  com- 
mittees their  advice  and  wishes  were  sought. 

191 5.  The  following  resolution  was  passed  unanimously  by 
both  Houses:  "Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  01  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas, the  House  concurring  therein,  that  it  is  the  judgment  of  this 
Legislature  that  the  granting  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the 
women  of  the  State,  so  long  withheld  from  them,  was  not  only 
an  act  of  justice  to  a  disfranchised  class,  but  that  it  also  has 
proved  to  be  of  great  good  to  the  State  and  to  the  women  them- 
selves.'' This  was  approved  March  15  by  the  Governor  and  sent 
to  Congress,  and  similar  resolutions  were  passed  by  each  Legis- 
lature until  the  Federal  Amendment  was  submitted. 

1919.  An  Act  this  year  required  that  instmctioii  must  be 
given  in  the  public  schools  in  civic  govenunent,  patriotism  and 
tiie  duties  of  a  citizen. 

Among  the  women  who  were  active  in  legislative  work  were 
Mesdames  Lillian  Mitchner,  C.  C.  Goddard,  W.  R.  Stubbs,  J.  D. 
McFarland,  E.  E.  Rodebush,  E.  S.  Marshall,  Lilla  Monroe,  A.  H. 
Horton,  Lottie  Case,  Frank  Lindsay,  Festus  Foster  and  S.  S. 
Estey.* 

Ratification.  Governor  Henr}'  J.  Allen  called  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying  thv  Inderal 
Suftrage  Amendment  eleven  days  after  it  had  been  submitted  by 
Congress  on  June  4,  1919.  Representative  Minnie  J.  Grinstead 
introduced  the  joint  resolution  and  it  was  passed  unanimously 
on  June  16  by  both  Houses  and  approved  by  the  Governor  and 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  17th. 

*  A  complete  r^m^  of  the  anexcclled  welfare  legislation  of  the  past  twenty  ymn  was 

sent  with  this  chapter  but  had  to  be  onittftl  for  la~k  of  fytaci?.  The  first  Statf  consti- 
tution in  1&S9  guaranteed  the  same  educational  rights  to  womeii  as  lo  men.  The  State 
University  at  Lawrence  has  54  women  on  il*  facul^i  tiM  StOtC  Agtieuttond  Coil^,  5a; 
the  State  Normal*  46^E4. 
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CHAPTER  XVI, 

RENTUCmr.^ 

When  the  Equal  Rights  Association  was  formed  in  i88S 

Kentucky  was  the  only  State  that  did  not  permit  a  married 
woman  to  make  a  will;  a  wife's  wages  might  be  collected  by  the 
husband;  property  and  inheritance  laws  between  husband  and 
wife  were  absolutely  unecjual;  fathers  were  sole  guardians  of 
their  children  and  at  death  could  appoint  one  even  of  a  child 
unborn  ;  tlie  age  of  consent  was  12  years  and  it  was  le^al  for  a 
girl  to  marry  at  12.  An  infinitesimal  number  of  women  had  a 
bit  of  School  suffrage.  In  the  rest  of  that  oenttsry,  under  the 
leadership  of  Miss  Laura  Clay,  with  the  able  assistance  of  stich 
women  as  Mrs.  Josephine  K.  Henry,  Mrs.  Eliza  Calvert  Oben* 
chain  and  many  others,  much  was  accomplished  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  laws  and  in  other  ways  beneficial  to  women. 

No  State  convention  was  held  in  1900.  Conventions  took 
place  annually  in  the  autumn  from  1901  to  1917  inclusive  in  the 
following  cities:  Louisville,  I^ington,  Covington,  Newport, 
Richmond,  Ashland,  Owensboro,  most  often  in  Lexington.  The 
convention  of  19 18  was  postponed  on  account  of  the  influenza 
epidemic  and  held  in  Louisville  March  11-12,  1919.  The  conven- 
tion which  should  have  been  held  in  the  fall  of  this  year  was  post- 
poned because  of  work  for  ratification  and  became  a  "victory" 
convention  held  Jan.  6-7,  1920,  in  Frankfort  and  Lexington. 

The  first  president  of  the  i  qual  Rights  Association,  Miss 
Laura  Clay  of  Lexington,  elected  in  1888,  served  until  November, 
1912.  The  constitution  was  then  amended  at  her  desire  to 
prevent  a  president  from  succeeding  herself  and  to  provide  for  a 
three-year  term.  Mrs.  Desha  Breckinridge  of  ]>xtngton  was 
elected  in  November,  1912,  and  in  191 5  Mrs.  Thomas  Jefferson 

>Tlie  History  is  indebted  for  this  chaptir  to  Madeline  KcDqinII  (Mtb.  DmIw)  Brcd» 

inrid(?c,  presi  !  rt  of  the  State  Equal  Rights  Association  i^rs  rgis  and  1919-19JO;  vfce- 
president  of  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  1913-1914. 
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Smith  of  Fraxikfort.  In  1916,  Mrs.  Smith  resigning  because  of 
her  election  to  the  National  Board,  liCrs.  John  Glover  Soctth  of 
Frankfort  was  elected  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term.  In  March, 
1919,  Mrs.  Breddnridge  was  again  elected. 

For  many  years  the  association  worked  on  a  non-dues-paying 
hasis  and  was  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  Increase 
of  activity  is  indicated  by  the  following  figures :  The  financiai 
report  for  1903  shows  that  $359  were  spent;  that  for  191 7  gives 
an  expenditure  of  $7,838.  In  19 12  there  were  1,779  menibers, 
with  organizations  in  1 1  counties;  4,655  men^bers  were  reported 
in  Novei]iber,  1913,  and  10,577  i^i  November,  1914,  with  com- 
pletely organized  suffrage  leagues  in  64  counties ;  partially  organ- 
ized leagues  in  23 ;  a  roll  of  members  in  32  and  but  one  county 
in  which  there  was  no  membership. 

Many  suffrage  addresses  have  been  made  in  the  State  by 
eminent  Kentucky  men  and  women  and  in  later  years  by  outside 
speakers  including  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chap- 
man Catt,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gibnan,  Senator  Helen  Ring 
Robmson,  Mrs.  T.  T.  Cotnam,  Max  Eastman,  Walter  J.  Milkrd, 
Mrs.  Beatrice  Forbes-Robertson;  Mrs.  Philip  Snowden,  Mrs. 
Pethick-Lawrence  and  Mrs.  Pankhurst  of  England,  and  Rosika 
Schwimmer  of  Hut  f^ary. 

Propaganda  work  has  been  done  by  means  of  the  press  and 
the  lecture  bureau,  by  the  offering  of  prizes  in  schools  and  colleges 
for  the  best  essays  on  woman  suffrage  and  at  the  State,  Blue 
Grass  and  county  fairs  through  speaking  and  circulating  litera- 
ture. In  recent  years  many  newspapers  have  given  editorial 
support  and  many  more  have  given  space  for  frequent  articles 
furnished  by  the  press  bureau.  Notable  among  those  of  Xfiomt 
date  is  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  in  which  for  many  years 
Colonel  Henry  Watterson  inveighed  against  woman  suffrage  in 
immoderate  terms.  From  the  time  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Judge  Robert  W.  ^gham,  and  "Msurse  Henry's"  connection 
with  it  ceased,  it  consistently  and  persistently  advocated  suffrage 
for  women,  including  the  Federal  Amendment.  Miss  Clay  writes : 
"The  paper  with  the  largest  circulation  of  any  in  the  State  out- 
side of  Louisville  and  of  great  influence  in  central  Kentucky,  the 
Lexington  Herald,  owned  and  edited  by  Desha  Breckinridge, 
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has  from  the  beginning  of  the  century  editorially  advocated  and 
insisted  upon  suffrage  for  women,  including'  Schtxil,  I- residential 
and  full  suffrage,  whether  through  'State  rights'  or  Federal 
Amendment.  Tt  has  given  unlinuted  space  to  suffrage  propa- 
ganda and  is  largely  responsible  for  making  the  question  one  of 
paramount  poHtical  moment."  The  Herald  oi  Louisville  has 
been  also  a  valued  supporter  of  the  cause. 

The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  of  which  Mrs. 
Frances  £.  Beauchamp,  always  a  prominent  suffragist,  has  for 
thirty  years  been  president,  and  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Qttbs  have  continually  worked  with  the  State  Equal  Rights 
Association  for  the  improvement  of  conditions  affecting  women. 
By  mutual  agreement  bills  in  the  Legislature  have  been  managed 
sometimes  by  one  and  sometimes  by  the  other. 

In  addition  to  organizing  the  suffrage  forces  and  creating 
favorable  sentiment  the  principal  work  of  the  State  Association 
has  been  to  secure  action  by  the  Legislature  for  suffrage  and 
better  laws  and  conditions  for  women.  This  work  was  under 
the  direction  oi  Miss  Clay  until  the  end  of  her  presidency,  with 
a  corps  of  able  assistants,  and  she  continued  to  help  the  legislative 
work.  She  was  always  sustained  by  the  interest  and  generosity 
o£  her  sister,  Sallie  Clay  (Mrs.  James)  Bennett  of  Richmondi 
Ky.  Mrs.  S.  M.  Hubbard  of  Hickman  was  the  largest  con- 
tributor and  was  a  strong  factor  in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 
As  early  as  1902  a  bill  for  the  franchise  for  presidential  electors 
was  presented.  In  1904,  to  the  amazement  of  the  suffragists, 
the  act  of  1894  was  repealed  which  gave  School  suffrage  to  the 
women  of  the  three  third-class  cities,  Lexington,  Covington  and 
Newport.  The  reason  given  was  that  too  many  illiterate  negro 
women  voted.  It  was  made  a  strict  party  measure,  but  one  Dem- 
ocrat voting  against  the  repeal  and  but  one  Republican  for  it. 

Following  this  action  the  women  went  to  work  to  obtain 
School  suffrage  lor  all  uoinen  in  the  State  able  to  read  and 
write.  In  organizing  this  protest  against  the  repeal  Mrs.  Mary 
C.  Roark,  afterwards  head  of  the  Eastern  Kentucky  Normal 
School,  was  a  leader.  Mrs.  A.  M.  Harrison,  member  of  the 
school  board  in  Lexini^ton,  was  promniently  identified  with  the 

effort.  This  proved  a  long,  hard  struggle,  as  it  was  considered 
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an  entering  wedge  to  full  suffrage  by  the  liquor  interests  and 
ward  politicians  of  the  cities  and  was  bitterly  fought.  Year  after 
year  the  bill  was  defeated  in  the  Legislature.  At  the  request  of 
the  suffrage  association  in  1908  the  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  took  charge  of  it  as  a  part  of  its  work  for  better  schools, 
but  it  was  defeated  that  year  and  in  191  o.  The  Federation  did 
not  cease  its  work  and  in  191 2  the  Donocratic  party  included  a 
School  suffrage  plank  in  its  platform.  It  already  had  the  support 
of  the  Republican  party  and  this  year  the  bill  passed  both  Houses 
by  a  vote  of  more  than  two  to  one.  The  Democrats  were  in 
control  of  the  two  Legislatures  Lliat  rejected  it  and  also  of  the 
one  that  passed  it.  Mrs.  Ikeckinridge  was  legislative  chairman 
for  the  federation  during  the  years  coveriui;  these  three  sessions. 

In  191 2  the  suffragists  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Perry 
Centennial  Committee  to  have  a  suttrage  section  in  the  parade  in 
Louisville  and  their  "Hoat''  attracted  much  attention.  This  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  first  suffrage  parade  in  the  South. 

In  1914  amendments  to  the  new  primary  law  were  made  by  the 
Legislature  securing  the  right  of  women  to  vote  in  the  primary 
elections  for  county  superintendent  of  schools.  This  right  was 
in  doubt  the  year  before  and  was  denied  in  many  counties.  Much 
work  was  done  by  the  association  in  acquainting  the  women'  of 
the  State  with  their  rights  under  the  new  law.  This  year  after 
many  efforts  a  resolution  to  submit  to  the  voters  an  amendment 
to  the  State  constitution  giving  full  suffrage  to  \voiiit:n  was  before 
the  Legislature,  presented  by  Senator  J.  H.  Durham  of  hVanklin 
and  Representative  John  G.  Miller  of  Padiicah,  both  Democrats. 
Favorable  reports  were  o!>tnined  froin  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees, it  was  placed  on  the  Senate  calendar,  but  after  its  defeat 
in  the  House  by  52  noes,  29  ayes,  was  not  considered. 

In  191 5  a  plank  was  obtained  in  the  Republican  State  platform 
endorsing  woman  suffrage,  largely  through  the  work  of  Mrs. 
Murray  Hubbard,  chairman  of  a  committee  from  the  Federation 
of  Women's  Qubs.  When  the  Legislature  met  in  January,  19 16, 
the  Republicans,  under  the  leadership  of  Edwin  P.  Morrow, 
caucused  and  agreed  to  support  solidly  the  resolution  to  submit  a 
suffrage  amendment  to  the  State  constitution.  The  legislative 
work  of  the  State  association  was  managed  by  Mrs.  Breckin* 
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ridge,  chairman,  and  Mrs.  Hubbard,  vice-chairman.  The  resolu- 
tion was  presented  in  the  Senate  by  Thomas  A*  Combs  and  in 
the  House  by  W.  C.  G.  Hobbs,  both  of  Lexington  and  both 
Democrats.  It  passed  the  Senate  by  26  ayes,  8  noes.  In  the 
House  it  was  held  in  the  committee  and  although  three  test  votes 
were  made  in  an  effort  to  bring  it  out  and  a  majority  was  obtained 
on  one  of  them,  a  two-thirds  vote  was  necessary  and  it  was  not 
allowed  to  come  to  a  vote.  No  Republican  in  the  Senate  gave  an 
adverse  vote  and  only  three  in  the  House.  Governor  A.  O. 
Stanley  (Democrat)  used  the  full  strength  of  the  administra- 
tion, even  invoking  the  aid  of  the  Kentucky  delegation  in  Con- 
gress, to  kill  the  measure  in  the  House. 

This  year  the  Republican  and  Progressive  State  conventions 
endorsed  woman  suffrage,  the  Democrats  refusing  to  do  so. 
At  the  national  Republican  convention  in  Chicago  the  Kentucky 
member  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  voted  for  the  suffrage 
plank  in  its  platform.  At  the  national  Democratic  convention  in 
St  Louis  all  the  twenty-six  delegates,  on  account  of  tlie  "unit 
ruling/'  cast  their  votes  for  the  State's  rights  suffrage  plank. 

During  1917  suffrage  work  was  displaced  by  war  work,  of 
which  Kentucky  suffragists  did  a  large  share.  They  were  asked 
to  raise  $500  for  the  Women's  Oversea  Hospitals  of  the  National 
Association  and  more  than  doubled  the  quota  by  the  able  man- 
agement of  Mrs.  Samuel  Castleman  of  Louisville.  Under  the. 
direction  of  Mrs.  £.  L.  Hutchinson  of  Lexington  a  plan  to  raise 
money  for  an  ambulance  to  be  named  in  honor  of  Miss  Laura 
Clay,  the  pioneer  suffragist,  was  successfully  carried  through. 

In  19 1 8  for  the  hrst  time  there  was  every  reason  to  believe 
that  a  resolution  to  submit  a  State  amendment  wuuld  pass  the 
Legislature,  but  a  majority  of  the  State  suffrage  board  voted  to 
conform  to  the  desire  of  the  National  Association  to  avoid  State 
campaigns  and  concentrate  on  the  Federal  Amendment  and  no 
resolution  was  presented. 

At  the  State  convention,  held  March  1 1,  1919,  resolutions 
were  adopted  calling  upon  all  Kentucky  members  of  Congress 
to  vote  for  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment;  calling  on  the 
Legislature  to  ratify  this  amendment,  when  passed,  at  the  first 
opportunity  and  asking  it  to  enact  a  law  giving  to  women  a  vote 
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for  presidential  electors.  Miss  Clay,  who  for  over  thirty  years 
had  been  the  leader  of  the  suffragists,  withdrew  from  the  State 
association,  which  she  had  founded,  and  formed  a  new  organiza- 
tion to  work  for  the  vote  by  State  action  alone,  as  she  was  strongly 
opposed  to  Federal  action,  it  was  called  the  Citizens'  Committee 
for  a  State  Suffrage  Amendment  and  opened  headquarters  in  Lex- 
ington. It  issued  an  "open  letter  to  the  public/'  an  able  argu- 
ment for  the  State's  control  of  its  own  suffrage  and  an  arraign^ 
ment  of  interference  by  Congress,  which  it  declared  would  "be- 
come possessed  of  an  autocratic  power  dangerous  to  free  institu- 
tions." It  conducted  a  vigorous  campaign  against  every  move 
for  a  Federal  Amendment  and  met  the  representatives  of  the 
old  association  at  the  Republican  State  convention  in  May  to 
prevent  their  securing  an  endorsement  of  it  In  an  eloquent 
speech  before  the  platform  committee  Miss  Gay  urged  it  to 
reaffirm  the  State's  rij^hts  plank  in  the  National  platform  and 
pktlgc  the  parly  to  secure  the  submission  to  the  voters  oi  a  Slate 
suffrage  amendment  and  to  siipi)ort  it  at  the  polls.  The  plank 
adopted  was  as  follows:  "We  reahirm  our  belief  in  the  justice 
and  expediency  of  suffrage  lor  women  and  call  upon  our  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Cong^ress  of  the  I'nited  States,  in  the  Legislature 
and  in  all  executive  positions  to  use  their  votes  and  their  influence 
for  all  measures  granting  political  rights  to  women." 

The  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  was  submitted  by  Congress 
June  4.  Both  organizations  urged  their  claims  at  the  Democratic 
State  convention  in  September  and  the  platform  contained  the 
following  plank: 

We  favor  the  ratification  by  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  at  its 
next  session  of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  extendinj^  to  women  f^e  right  of  sufFrap^e  and  we  urge  our 
representatives  in  the  Legislature  and  all  executive  i»r  other  officers 
to  use  their  votes  and  influence  in  every  legitimate  way  to  bring 
about  the  ratification  of  the  same.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  support 
in  tile  next  General  Assembly,  if  the  Federal  Amendment  has  not 
become  operative  by  that  time,  the  submission  of  an  amendment  to 
the  St:itr  Constitution  granting  suffrage  to  women  on  the  same  terms 
as  to  men  and  when  the  amendment  is  submitted  to  support  it  at  the 
|X)lls  as  a  party  measure, 

Fverv  candidate  for  the  nomination  for  noverTior  had  stood 
on  a  suffrage  platform  and  the  successful  Democratic  candidate^ 
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Governor  James  D.  Black,  defeated  at  the  election  by  Edwin  P. 
Morrow,  was  a  staunch  and  lile-long  suffragist  When  he  was 
filling  out  Governor  Stanley's  unexpired  term  and  he  received 
a  telegram  in  June,  with  all  other  Governors  of  Southern  States, 
from  the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  asking  him  to  oppose  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Federal  Amendment,  he  gave  to  Mrs.  Breckinridge  a 
ringing  interview  for  use  in  the  press  to  the  effect  that  he  would 
not  oppose  it.  Governor  Morrow,  a  Republican,  had  always 
been  a  friend  of  woman  sull'iagc  in  whatever  funii  il  was  asked. 

Kentucky  suffragists  could  easily  remember  when  they  could 
poll  but  one  vote  in  Congress — that  of  John  W.  l.an<]:lev.  When 
in  1919  the  final  vote  was  taken  on  the  Federal  Amendment  but 
one  of  the  State's  ten  votes  in  the  Lower  House,  that  of  A.  B. 
Rouse  of  Covington,  was  cast  against  it.  There  was  one 
vacancy.  Senator  George  B.  Martin  voted  for  the  resolution 
and  Senator  J.  C  W.  Beckham  against  it.  He  had  voted  against 
it  in  February,  when,  having  passed  the  House,  it  was  lost  in 
the  Senate  by  a  single  vote. 

Ratificatiok.  The  November  legislative  election  in  1919  re- 
sulted in  a  Republican  House  and  a  Democratic  Senate.  The 
Republicans  caucused  and  agreed  to  vote  for  ratification.  Gov- 
ernor Morrow  urged  it  in  a  vigorous  message  personally  deliv- 
ered to  the  Legislature  in  which  he  said : 

A  government  "of  the  people  by  the  people"  can  not  and  does  not 
exist  in  a  commonweakh  in  which  one-half  of  its  citizens  are  denied 
the  ri^ht  of  suffrage.  The  women  of  KentucW  are  citizens  and 
there  is  no  good  or  just  reason  why  they  should  refused  the  full 
and  equal  exercise  of  the  snvereip^n  rij^ht  of  ever\'  free  people-  the 
ballot.  Every  member  of  this  (ieneral  Assembly  is  unequivocally 
committed  by  his  party's  platform  declaration  to  cast  his  vote  and 
use  his  influence  for  the  immediate  enfranchisement  of  women  in 
both  nation  and  State.  Party  loyalty,  faith-keeping  with  the  people 
and  our  long-boasted  chivalry  all  demand  that  the  General  Assembly 
shall  break  all  previous  speed  records  in  ratifying  the  Federal 
Suffrage  Amendment  and  passing  all  measures  granting  political 
rights  to  women. 

By  agreement,  a  Democrat,  Senator  Charles  M.  Harriss,  pre- 
sented the  resolution  for  ratification  in  the  Senate,  and  a  Repub- 
lican, Joseph  Lazarus,  in  the  House.  On  Jan.  6,  tg20,  the  first 
day  of  the  session,  it  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  30  ayes,  8  noe?  in 
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the  Senate  and  72  ayes,  25  noes  in  the  House.  The  affirmative 
vote  by  parties  was  as  follows :  Tn  the  two  Houses  39  Democrats 
out  of  a  possible  65,  and  63  Republicans  out  of  a  possible  73. 
That  any  measure  should  pass  on  the  first  day  of  the  session  was 
unprecedented  in  Kentud^  legislative  history.  Democrats  were 
in  control  of  the  two  Legislatures — 1914  and  1916— which  de- 
feated the  full  suffrage  measures.  Democrats  were  in  control 
of  the  Legislature  in  1918  which  undoubtedly  would  have  passed 
a  resolution  for  a  State  amendment,  a  Presidential  suffrage  bill, 
or  would  have  ratified  the  Federal  Amendment  had  Congress 
acted  in  time.  The  leaders  of  both  parties  by  tins  time  had  seen 
a  great  light ! 

The  delep^ates  who  had  gathered  in  I 'rank  fort  for  the  State 
convciUion  were  entertained  at  a  buffet  luncheon  by  the  local 
suffraj^e  organization,  went  in  a  body  to  the  State  TTonse  and 
had  the  gratification  of  seeinj:;^  the  Fcderni  Amendment  ratified. 
A  j]flonTication  meeting  was  held  that  niq;ht  at  Lexington,  twenty- 
five  miles  away,  at  which  (Governor  Morrow  told  why  the  new 
women  voters  should  enter  the  Republican  party  and  Judge  C,  S. 
Nunn  and  Senator  Harriss,  leader  of  the  Senate,  told  why  they 
should  enter  the  Democratic  party.  The  latter  were  introduced 
by  former  Senator  Combs,  who  had  sponsored  the  suffrage  cause 
among  the  Democrats  in  the  last  two  Legislatures.  The  conven- 
tion closed  with  an  address  by  Mrs.  Emmeline  Pankhurst  of 
England  the  following  night,  and  on  the  next  day  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  association  went  to  Frankfort  again  to  see 
the  Governor  sign  the  ratification. 

As  it  was  not  certain  that  the  amendment  would  be  completely 
lalified  before  the  <;eneral  election  in  November  the  Legislature 
dccidctl  to  j)ass  a  bill  giving  to  women  the  right  to  vote  for 
presidential  electors.  On  "NTarch  II  it  passed  the  House  and  on 
the  15th  the  Senate  bv  almost  the  same  vote  given  on  the  Federal 
Amendment.  Only  three  Senators  voted  aeainst  it — Thomas  J. 
Gardner  of  Bardwell,  Hayes  Carter  of  Elizabcthtown  and  C.  W. 
Burton  of  Crittenden.  On  the  i6th  bills  were  passed  making 
necessary  changes  in  the  election  laws  to  insure  the  voting  of  the 
women  in  the  primaries  and  at  the  regular  elections. 

Kentucky  women  who  rendered  conspicuous  service  in  the 
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lobby  work  at  Washington  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Suffrage  Association  were  Mrs.  John  Glover  South»  Mrs.  Thomas 
Jefferson  Smith,  Mrs.  Edmund  M.  Post»  Mrs.  Samuel  Castle- 
man,  Mrs.  Charles  Firth  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Henning.  They 
were  equally  helpful  in  the  State  political  work  and  among  many 
others  who  deserve  especial  mention  are  Mrs.  James  A.  Leech, 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Judah  and  Mrs.  Robinson  A.  McDowell.  The  associa- 
tion is  indebted  to  Mr.  McDowell  for  legal  assistance.  An  im- 
portant factor  was  the  press  work  of  Miss  Eleanor  Hume.* 

The  organizing  of  classes  in  citizenship  was  begun  in  the 
summer  of  191 9  and  the  services  of  a  specialist  in  politics  and 
history,  Miss  Mary  Scrugham,  a  Kentucky  woman,  were  secured 
to  prepare  a  course  of  lectures  for  their  use.  These  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Lexington  Herald  and  supplied  to  women's  clubs, 
suffrage  associations  and  newly  formed  Leagues  of  Women  Cit- 
izens, soon  to  become  Leagues  of  Women  Voters. 

The  Equal  Rights  Association  voted  at  its  convention  in  Jan- 
uary, 1920,  to  change  its  name  to  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
as  soon  as  ratification  of  the  Federal  Amendment  was  complete 
or  Presidential  suffrage  granted.  The  league  was  fully  organ- 
ized on  December  15,  with  Miss  Mary  Bronaugh  of  Hopkins^ 
ville  chairman. 

The  first  vice-president  of  the  State  Equal  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion, Mrs.  South,  was  elected  as  chairman  of  the  Women's 
Division  of  the  National  I\ei)u1)lican  Committee,  and  the  second 
vice-president,  Mrs.  Castlcman.  as  Kentucky  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Woman's  Committee. 

'  In  addition  to  the  presidents  the  following  served  m  ofRcern  of  the  aasociation:  Vice- 
preddents:  Mm.  Mary  B.  CJa>,  .Mrt.  Mary  Cramer.  Mn.  N.  S.  McLaughlin,  Mrs.  John 
Castleman.  Mrs,  E.  L.  Hutchinjwn,  Mrs.  Charles  Firth,  Mrs.  Judah,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs, 
Samuel  Caatlcman,  Mrs.  Leech,  Mra.  McDowell,  Mra.  Joacph  Alderson.  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Rothfer.  Corresponding  secretaries:  Miss  Anna  Miller,  Mra.  Mary  C.  Roark,  Mra.  Alice 
("arpcnter,  Miss  Clay,  Mrs.  flcrl>rrt  Mtmicl.  Mrs.  South.  Remrdinu  srrrctartes:  Mrs. 
Emma  Roebuck.  Mrs.  McDowell,  Mra.  Fixxh,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Hays.  Trcasurtfa:  Mra. 
Tnlwlla  Shepherd.  Mr*.  Warfield  Bennett.  Mra.  Ttt^ali.  Auditors:  Miss  Laura  White. 
Mrs.  Charltrs  L.  Nield,  Mrs.  W.  F.  UUard,  Mrs.  Alflpr.son.  TTistorians :  Mrs.  Mary 
Light  Ogle,  Mra.  M.  B.  Keynolda.  Press  work:  Mrs.  Obcnchain.  Members  National 
Exe^ttfve  Coviiifttee:   Min  Hmj  E.  Giltner,  Mr*.  Paat»  Uiaa  Clay. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


LOUISIANA.     PART  I.* 

The  history  of  woman  suffrage  in  Louisiana  is  unique  inas- 
much as  it  records  largely  the  activity  of  one  dub,  an  influence, 
however,  which  was  felt  in  the  upbuilding  of  sentiment  not  alone 

in  Louisiana  hut  lu  almost  every  Southern  State,  When  in  1900 
Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  on  her  accession  to  the  presidency 
of  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  called 
for  conventions  in  the  Southern  States  it  was  found  that  in 
Louisiana  the  State  Suffrage  Association,  formed  in  1896  by  the 
union  of  the  Portia  and  Era  clubs,  had  lapsed  because  the  former 
was  no  longer  in  existence.  The  Era  Club,  however,  was  flour- 
ishing under  the  stimulus  and  prestige  gained  by  the  successful 
Drainage,  Sewerage  and  Water  Campaign  of  1899.*  Mrs.  Catt 
decided  that,  while  it  was  a  new  precedent  to  recognize  one  dub 
as  a  State  association,  it  would  be  done  in  this  case.  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Ordway  was  made  president,  Mrs.  Caroline  E,  Merridc,  vice- 
president;  Miss  Jeannetle  Ballard  and  Miss  Jean  Gordon,  secre- 
taries, and  Mrs.  Otto  Joachim,  treasurer  of  the  new  association 
at  a  meetings  in  May,  IQOO,  at  New  Orleans.  It  went  on  record 
at  this  first  meeting  as  a  State's  rights  organization,  which  Mrs. 
Catt  ruled  was  permissible  under  the  dual  character  of  the 
National  Association's  constitution. 

The  secretary  entered  into  active  correspondence  with  indi- 
viduals in  all  sections  of  the  State  known  to  be  favorable  to 
snffra^^c.  but  all  efforts  to  secure  chibs  were  unsuccessful.  The 
Era  Club,  therefore,  extended  its  membership  over  the  State  in 
order  that  representation  in  the  national  suffrage  conventions 

'The  Hittory  i»  Indebted  for  tiih  elupter  to  MSm  Kate  M.  Gordon,  corretpondins  mc* 

retary  of  the  National  Amrrican  Woman  Suffrage  Association  from  15  i  t  i  "J  0;  prcdl- 
dent  of  the  State  Suffrage  Association  from  1904  to  1913;  president  of  the  Soutbcn 
State*  Woman  Suffrafe  Conference  from  its  fonndhig  in  1914  to  Ito  cud  in  1917. 

*  The  gaining  of  pa  ti  il  suffraige  for  taxpayins  women  and  this  campaiRn  are  fully 
described  in  the  Louisiana  chapter  in  Volume  IV  of  the  History  of  Woman  Svffraft. 
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could  be  statc-wide.  Tt  had  a  standing  Legislative  Committee 
and  for  thirteen  years  its  activities  constituted  the  work  of  a 
State  association.  In  1904,  Mrs.  Merrick,  T  ouisiana's  pioneer 
suffragist,  was  made  honorary  president;  Miss  Kate  M.  Gordon, 
pi'esident;  Mrs,  James  McConnell,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Artnand 
Romain,  corresponding  secretary;  Miss  Jean  Gordon,  recording 
secretary;  Mrs.  Lucretia  Horner  (now  Mrs.  Jatnes  McBride), 
treasurer.  There  was  no  change  in  this  hoard  until  191 3  except 
that  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Romain  in  1908  Mrs.  Judith  Hyaxns 
Douglas  was  appointed  in  her  place. 

Giihs  were  formed  during  the  years  in  various  towns,  but  did" 
not  survive,  until  in  191 3  a  league  was  organized  in  Shicveport 
which  did  excellent  work  under  its  presidents,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Hicks, 
Mrs.  S.  P.  Weaver  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Henry.  The  first  State  con- 
vcTition  was  held  Nov.  12,  19 13,  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected:  Miss  Jean  Gordon,  president;  Mrs. 
George  Wesley  Smith,  Rayville ;  Mrs,  James  C.  Wooten,  Monroe ; 
Mrs.  Louis  Hackenjos,  Alexandria,  vice-presidents;  Mrs.  R.  M. 
Carruth,  New  Roads,  corresponding  secretary;  Miss  Lois  Janvier, 
New  Orleans,  recording  secretary;  Miss  OUvia  Munson,  Napo- 
leonville,  treasurer ;  Mrs.  Fannie  Wolf  son,  G)ushatta,  auditor. 

This  board  was  unchanged  until  1915,  when  Mrs.  Clarence 
King  of  Shreveport  became  treasurer  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Lawless 
of  Garden  City  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Scarborough  of  Natchitoches, 
auditors.  There  was  no  further  change  until  1920,  when  Mrs. 
McBride  became  treasurer  and  Mrs.  Horace  Wilkinson  took 
Mrs.  Scarborough's  place.  State  conventions  met  in  .-Mexandria 
in  1914  and  in  Shreveport  in  191 5.  Conferences  were  held  in 
twenty-five  parishes  in  anticipation  of  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1915.  A  convention  was  held  in  Alexandria 
in  July,  1918,  and  chairmen  were  appointed  in  forty-eight  par- 
ishes in  preparation  for  the  State  amendment  campaign. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  woman  suffrage  in  Louisiana  three 
factors  stand  out  prominently  as  influences  that  molded  a  favor* 
able  public  opinion.  These  are  the  national  suffrage  convention 
in  1905 ;  the  inauguration  of  charity  campaigns  on  the  lines  of 
political  organization  and  the  forming  of  the  Southern  States 
Woman  Suffrage  Conference,  the  object  of  which  was  to  place 
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the  Democratic  party  on  record  for  woman  suffrage  in  this 
Democratic  stronghold  of  the  "solid  South." 

In  public  opinion  woman  suffrage  was  largely  associated  with 
the  Abolition  movement.  In  1900  Miss  Gordon  had  accepted  an 
invitation  to  address  the  convention  of  the  National  Association 
in  Washington  on  the  famous  Sewerage  and  Drainage  Campaign 
of  women  in  New  Orleans.  Then  and  there  she  decided  that  the 
most  Important  work  before  Louisiana  sui&agists  was  to  bring 
this  conservative  State  under  the  influence  of  a  national  conven- 
tion. In  190X  she  attended  another  convention  and  vras  elected 
oorrespondmg  secretary  of  the  National  Association.  In  1903 
she  brought  its  convention  to  New  Orleans  and  it  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  association.* 
So  impressed  was  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  vice-president  at 
lar^^e,  with  the  possibilities  in  the  Soulh  that  she  volunteered  a 
month's  series  of  lectures  in  the  next  autumn  and  many  places 
in  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Texas  came  under  the  spell  of  her 
eloquence. 

The  influence  of  this  convention  was  immediately  seen  in  the 
increasing  membership  of  the  Era  Qub.  Its  leaders  recognized 
that  the  best  policy  to  rouse  both  men  and  vromen  to  the  value 
of  sufifage  to  the  individual  and  the  community  was  by  applied 
politics  in  social  service.  It  had  already  secured  a  partial  fran- 
chise for  taxpaying  women  and  its  achievements  in  the  following 
years  made  it  an  acknowledged  power.*  In  1910  a  great  charity 
and  educational  benefit  was  launched  for  the  Anti-Tuberculosis 
Jjcsagat  and  the  Woman's  Dispensary.  A  complete  plan  of  organ- 
izing with  Era  Club  members  as  ward  and  precinct  leaders  taught 
them  political  organization. 

By  1913  the  movement  for  a  Federal  Suffrag^e  Amendment 
was  ^rowin^  so  insistent  that  southern  women  who  were  opposed 
to  this  method  felt  the  necessity  of  organizing  to  combat  it  and 
to  uphold  the  State's  rights  principle  of  the  Democratic  party. 
Through  the  initiative  of  Miss  Gordon  a  Call  for  a  conference 

>For  full  report  tee  Cliapter  TTT  of  Volume  V. 

*  Among  the  ■ccomplisbments  of  the  Era  Club  were  the  following:  Publicatioa  of 
the  aMessment  roll*  of  New  Orleans;  admission  of  women  to  the  School  of  Modtdac  fat 

Tulane  TTnivcrslty;  first  lefd'lation  in  the  State  against  white  slavrrv;  the  Southern 
States  Woman  Suffrage  Conference;  equalized  division  of  Tulaae  scbolarcbipa  between 
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was  sent  in  August  to  leading  women  in  every  southern  State 
and  signed  by  twenty-two  from  almost  as  many  States  asking  the 
Governors  to  meet  in  New  Orleans  for  a  conference.    It  said : 

We  are  united  in  the  belief  that  siitfrage  is  a  State  right  and  that 
the  power  to  define  a  State's  electorate  should  remain  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  State.  We  recognize  that  Woman  Suffrage  is  no  longer 
a  theory  to  be  debated  but  a  condition  to  be  met.  The  inevitable 
"votes  for  women"  is  a  world  movement  and  unless  the  South  squarely 
faces  the  issue  and  takes  steps  to  preserv'e  the  State's  right  the  force 
of  public  opinion  will  make  it  mandatory  through  a  National  Con- 
stitutional Amendment.  .  .  . 

While  as  Southerners  we  wish  to  see  the  power  of  the  State 
retained,  yet  as  women  we  are  equally  determined  to  secure,  as  of 
paramount  importance,  the  right  which  is  the  birthright  of  an  Ameri- 
can citizen.  We,  therefore,  appeal  to  you  gentlemen  ve«^ted  with  the 
power  largely  to  shape  conditions  to  confer  with  us  and  influence 
public  opinion  to  adopt  woman  suffrage  tlirough  State  action.  Failing 
to  accomplish  this,  the  onus  of  responsibility  will  rest  upon  the  men 
of  the  South  if  southern  women  arc  forced  to  support  a  National 
Amendment,  urdghted  with  the  same  objections  as  the  Fifteenth. 

It  was  not  expected  that  the  Governors  would  come,  hut  the 
desired  publicity  was  secured  and  several  of  them  sent  represen- 
tative women.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Era  Club  the  conference 
was  held  in  New  Orleans  Nov.  ion,  with  an  excellent  attend- 
ance. The  Southern  States  Woman  Suffrage  Conference  was 
organized  with  Miss  riordon  president.  On  May  i,  191 4,  head- 
quarters were  opened  in  New  Orleans  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Ida 
Porter  Boyer  of  Pennsylvania,  as  executive  secretary,  who  had 
had  long  experience  in  suffrage  organization  and  press  work. 
For  the  next  three  years  Miss  Gordon  went  regularly  to  these 
headquarters  and  gave  her  entire  time  to  the  promotion  of  the 
Southern  Conference  without  financial  remuneration.  In  October 
a  20-page  magazine,  the  New  Southern  Citizen,  made  its  appear- 
ance, which  became  self-supporting  and  proved  to  be  a  most 
valuable  factor  in  the  work  of  the  conference.  The  first  conven- 
tion was  held  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  on  Nov.  10,  1914.  just 
l>efore  lhal  of  the  National  American  Association  in  Na^hvllle, 
which  its  delegates  attended.  It  was  welcomed  by  the  Mayor, 
the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  many  club  presi- 
dents. Delepfate<;  were  present  from  twelve  States  and  in  addi- 
tion a  number  of  distinguished  visitors.    Mrs.  Oliver  H.  P. 
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Belmont  brought  with  her  Miss  Christabei  Pankhurst  of  Great 
Britain  and  both  made  addresses.    About  $1,500  were  pledged. 

Miss  Gordon  said  in  her  president's  address:  "The  Southern 
States  Woman  Suffrage  Conference  has  for  its  immediate  object 
to  make  the  Democratic  party  declare  itself  in  favor  of  votes  for 
women  in  its  next  national  platform.  This,  we  southern  suf- 
fragists believe,  is  the  first  step  in  what  will  prove  a  veritable 
landslide  in  the  South.  The  conference  therefore  recommends  to 
the  suffragists  of  the  South  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  concen* 
tration  upon  the  Democratic  party  to  declare  itself." 

In  December,  191 5,  a  national  conference  was  held  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.  Smaller  conferences  were  held  in  Atlanta,  Green- 
ville, S.  C,  and  Little  Ruck.  Miss  (^ord  ni  visited  most  of  the 
cities  of  the  South  to  organize  the  wonun.  In  July,  1916.  an 
executive  meeting  was  held  in  St.  Louis  at  the  time  of  the 
national  Democratic  convention.  Its  Resolutions  Committee  gave 
a  hearing:  to  the  representatives  of  the  conference,  Miss  Clay, 
Mrs.  O.  F.  Ellington  of  Little  Rock,  Mrs.  Boyer,  Mrs.  Wesley 
Martin  Stoner  of  Washington.  Miss  Gordon  made  an 
extended  appeal  for  an  endorsement  of  woman  suffrage  in  the 
party  platform  and  presented  a  resolution  to  "secure  for  women 
self-government  while  preserving  to  the  State  a  like  self-govern- 
ment." This  was  not  adopted,  but  the  platform  did  recommend 
"the  extension  of  suffrage  to  the  women  of  the  country  by  the 
States." 

Althougli  the  principal  object  of  the  conference  had  1'ren 
attained,  its  leaders  hesitated  to  dissolve  it  because  of  its  excel- 
lent magazine  and  work  yet  to  be  done.  It  was  maintained  until 
May,  191 7,  when  the  entrance  of  this  country  into  the  World 
War  made  its  discontinuance  seem  advisable.^ 

Legislative  Action.  Prior  to  1904  it  was  an  unheard  of 
thing  for  women  in  Louisiana  to  take  an  active  part  in  legislative 
procedure,  A  woman's  club,  the  Arena,  had  been  instrumental 
in  obtaining  the  first  '*age  of  consent"  legislation,  but  a  Unitarian 
minister  had  entirely  managed  the  Legislature.  Therefore  the 
tyros  who  formed  the  first  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Era 
Club  showed  their  ignorance  and  enthusiasm  when  their  program 

*  Further  matter  on  the  Conference  will  be  found  ia  VoL  V,  Chapter  XXI. 
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included  at  least  twelve  bills  which  they  proposed  to  have  enacted 

into  law  in  one  session.*  Without  any  friends  at  court  it  was 
with  considerable  rehef  that  they  followed  advice  to  put  them 
all  in  the  hands  of  an  influciiLial  loLhyist.  Reform  bills  were  not 
in  his  line  and  the  session  was  drawinj^  to  a  close  with  nothiii^^ 
done  when  the  (iordon  sisters  cast  precedent  and  propriety  to  the 
winds,  telcg^raphed  to  the  Senator  from  their  district  for  an  audi- 
ence, boarded  a  morning  train  for  Baton  Rouge  and  descended 
upon  the  Capitol.  Article  210  of  the  State  constitution  adopted 
in  1898  made  women  ineligible  to  serve  in  any  official  capacity^ 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Era  Club  had  been  to  try  to  have  it 
amended  so  as  to  allow  the  appointment  of  a  woman  to  fill  a 
vacancy  on  the  School  Board.  The  surprised  Senator  met  them 
on  their  arrival,  learned  the  object  of  their  visit  and  they  will 
never  know  whether  sympathy,  amusement  or  curiosity  actuated 
the  Committee  on  Judiciary  to  whom  he  appealed  for  a  hear- 
ing, but  a  few  minutes  after  their  arrival  they  were  pleading 
their  cause  before  its  members.  Thev  then  called  on  Governor 
Newton  Blanchard,  who  offered  to  have  Article  210  amended 
to  enable  the  a i>p  ointment  of  a  factory  inspector,  but  in  their 
zeal  for  the  larger  ol)ject  they  declined. 

igo6.  Wiser  by  two  years'  experience,  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee was  glad  to  accept  I^ieutenant  Governor  Jared  Y.  Sanders's 
offer  of  an  amendment  for  the  above  purpose,  and  Miss  Jean 
Gordon  was  appointed  factory  inspector  for  the  city  of  New 
Orleans.  It  was  not  long  before  she  realized  that  the  Child 
Labor  law,  under  which  she  must  operate,  was  not  worth  the 
paper  on  which  it  was  written.  She  then  studied  the  child  labor 
laws  of  every  State  and  selected  what  was  best  suited  to  southern 
conditions,  and  put  it  into  form  for  submission. 

T908.  The  legislative  program  was  limited  to  the  attempt  to 
amend  Article  210,  pass  a  School  suffrai^e  bill  and  the  Child 
Labor  bill.  The  School  suffrage  bill,  under  the  skillful  manage- 
ment of  Senator  R.  E.  Gueydan,  assisted  by  Senators  iMbert 
Estinopal  and  James  Brady  and  Lieutenant  Governor  Thos.  C. 

'  Among  those  specially  identified  with  legislative  work  were  MMi  Celeste  Claiborne 
Carruth.  Mrs.  McBride,  Mrs.  Hackenjos,  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Price,  Mn.  Wooten.  Mrs.  Wal- 
lace Sylvester,  Mrs^  George  Wesley  Smith.  Mr*.  LawlcM. 
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Barrett*  passed  the  Senate  tmt  failed  in  the  House.  The  Quid 

Labor  bill  passed  the  House  but  not  the  Senate. 
191  o.  Senator  Gueydan  introduced  the  amendment  of  Article 

210.  Representative  S.  O.  Shattuck  introducced  the  first  resolu- 
tion to  strike  out  the  word  "male"  from  the  State  constitulion, 
with  instructions  from  the  women  to  substitute  a  School  or 
Municipal  suffrage  bill  if  a  favorable  report  was  more  likely  to 
result.  By  this  tune  the  women  had  sufficiently  progressed  to 
address  a  joint  sultraj^e  committee  hearing  in  the  House  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense  audience,  Miss  Belle  Van  Horn,  Mrs. 
Parker,  Mrs.  Douglas,  Miss  Gorrion  and  labor  representatives 
presenting  suffrage  arguments.  The  School  suffrage  bill  was 
substituted  and  received  a  unanimous  favorable  report,  but  not 
the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

191 2.  The  amendment  to  Article  210  was  introduced  by 
Martin  Manion  in  the  House  and  William  Byrnes  in  the  Senate. 
In  the  interim  between  the  sessions  Mrs.  O.  W.  Chamberlain, 
legislative  chairman,  had  rolled  up  a  monster  petition  from  all 
sections  of  the  State  and  the  favorable  report  of  the  committee 
was  followed  by  the  required  two-thirds  vote  in  the  House. 
There  seemed  no  hope  in  the  Senate,  but  Miss  Gordon  appealed 
to  Senator  Byrnes  to  call  it  from  the  calendar.  There  was 
active  lobbying  among  the  opponents,  but  it  finally  passed  and 
was  sent  to  the  voters!  In  the  campaign  for  it  the  Newcomb 
College  Alumnae,  the  State  Nurses'  Association  and  the  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  were  very  active,  but  it  was  defeated. 

An  interesting  phase  of  this  year's  session  in  connection  with 
the  suffrage  amendment  was  the  presenting  of  the  idea  of 
Primary  suffrage  for  women  by  Miss  Gordon  at  the  hearing. 
She  had  grown  so  tired  of  hearing  from  the  opponents  of  woman 
suffrage  that  their  objection  rested  solely  upon  the  fact  that  negro 
women  would  be  enfranchised,  that  on  the  part  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  she  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  full  suffrage  bill 
one  limiting  it  to  the  white  primary  elections.  This  novel  offer 
was  received  with  great  applause  by  the  assembled  members  of 
the  two  Houses,  but  was  not  accepted.  [See  Arkansas  and  Texas 
chapters  for  Primarv  suffrage  for  women.] 

191 4.  Tlie  full  suflrage  bill  was  introduced  by  Representative 
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Manion  and  a  quiet  commtttee  hearing  held,  with  rcpieaentatives 
from  the  State  Suffrage  Association  and  the  Woman  Suf&age 
Party.  It  received  60  ayes,  41  noes  in  the  House,  but  not  the 
necessary  two-thirds.  Amending  Article  210  had  become  a  city 

administration  measure  and  was  slated  for  success.  A  donation 
towards  a  Tuberculosis  Hospital  in  New  Orleans  had  been  made 
by  Mrs.  John  Dibert  and  the  gift  was  municipalized  by  a  con- 
dition which  required  a  certain  annual  revenue  from  the  city. 
She  desired  to  be  a  member  of  the  hospital  board,  but  was  ineli- 
gible under  this  article.  The  Era  Club  gave  notice  that  it  would 
challenge  her  eligibility  and  she  supported  its  position.  The  long 
desired  amendment  was  on  the  way  to  a  successful  passage,  but 
went  on  the  rocks  because  of  the  dub's  campaign  against  a 
financial  measure  for  refunding  the  dty  debt  known  as  Uie  Nine 
Million  Bond  issue,  in  which  the  provisions  for  the  public  sdiools 
and  the  teachers'  pay  were  totally  inadequate  and  it  was  to  be  in 
effect  for  fifty  years!  The  Era  Oub  and  the  Mothers'  Co-opera- 
tive Gub  protested  and  worked  against  this  political-fiiumdat 
alliance.  In  retaliation  twenty-four  hours  before  the  election  the 
order  went  to  the  voters  to  ck  lcat  the  amendment  to  Article  210, 
which  would  havt  made  wf>!iK'n  eligible  to  serve  on  school  and 
charitv  boards,  and  thev  did  so. 

T918.  Governor  Ruifin  G.  Pleasant  reconiniended  ifi  his  mes- 
sage the  submission  of  a  woman  sutfrage  amendment  to  the  State 
constitution.  The  State  association  had  a  resolution  for  it  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Frank  Powell ;  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party 
one  in  the  Senate  by  Leon  Haas,  and  it  passed  in  both. 

Campaigns,  There  have  been  two  campaigns  in  the  interest 
of  woman  suffrage  in  Louisiana,  one  for  preparing  for  an  ex- 
pected constitutional  convention  which  would  have  met  in  191 5, 
and  the  other  in  1918  to  amend  the  State  constitution  by  striking 
out  the  word  "male."  A  special  session  of  the  Legislature  in 
191 5  proposed  a  convention  to  revise  the  constitution  and  sub- 
mitted the  question  to  the  voters.  Immediately  Miss  Jean 
Gordon,  president  of  the  State  Suffrage  Association,  ^icconipanied 
by  Miss  Lillv  Richardson  and  Mrs.  Ida  Porter  Boyer,  visited 
the  various  j»arislies  and  formed  working  committees  in  40  of 
the  63.  The  enthusiatic  reception  wherever  they  went  was  prac- 
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tical  testimony  to  the  sentiment  for  woman  suffrage  that  they 
knew  existed  and  could  be  utilized  if  the  politicians  could  be  made 
to  submit  the  amendment  to  the  voters.  The  latter  rejected 
the  proposal  to  hold  a  convention,  but  tlie  work  done  by  the 

women  laid  the  foundation  for  the  campaign  three  years  later. 

In  1918  there  was  finally  submitted  for  the  first  time  the  Ions: 
desired  amendment  to  the  State  constitution  to  enable  women 
to  vote.  To  Governor  Pleasant  is  due  a  great  debt  of  i^ratitude. 
for  every  inriuence  that  he  could  bring  to  bear  was  exerted,  not 
alone  to  secure  its  submission  but  also  its  ratification.  He  had 
particularly  urged  in  his  Message  at  the  opening  of  the  Legisla- 
ture the  great  importance  of  the  South's  realizing  the  danger 
threatened  from  the  proposed  submission  of  the  Federal  Suffrage 
Amendment  The  State  Suffrage  Association  was  in  the  midst 
of  opening  the  campaign  when  the  Woman  Suilrage  Party  an- 
nounced that  they  would  retire,  from  all  suffrage  activity  and 
devote  themselves  to  Red  Cross  work.  Robert  Ewing,  member 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  owner  of  the  New 
Orleans  Daily  States  and  Shreveport  Times,  and  a  political 
power,  ofTered  his  support  if  the  Woman  Siiifrage  Party  would 
unite  with  the  State  association  and  leave  the  Federal  Amend- 
ment question  entirely  out  of  the  campaign.  They  finally  agreed 
to  this  and  a  joint  committee  was  formed  of  the  president  and 
three  capable  women  in  each  organization.  Headquarters  were 
opened  in  New  Orleans ;  the  parish  committees  which  were  organ- 
ized in  1 91 5  were  found  to  be  ready  for  active  work.  A  petition 
to  be  signed  was  sent  to  each  with  a  strong  official  letter  from 
the  Campaign  Committee.  A  bitter  three-cornered  Senatorial 
fight  was  under  way  and  the  women  were  asked  to  delay  action 
until  after  the  September  primaries,  which  they  consented  to  do 

All  was  ready  for  beginning  a  whirlwind  campaign  on  October 
I,  when  suddenly  just  before  that  date  the  influenza  epidemic 
broke  out  and  no  assembling  of  people  was  allowed.  To  add  to 
the  difficulties,  instead  of  the  usual  dry,  clear  weather  of  this 
season  there  came  a  deluge  of  rains  that  lasted  for  six  weeks 
and  the  condition  of  the  roads  made  it  wholly  impossible  to  do 
any  work  in  the  outlyiTig  districts.  Thus  there  was  practically' 
no  campaign  in  the  way  of  making  personal  appeals  to  the  voters. 
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tmt  in  New  Orleans  and  other  cities  thousands  received  urgent 
letters  from  Miss  Gordon  and  other  leaders.  Notwithstanding 
these  adverse  conditions,  the  majority  agsunst  the  amendment  was 
only  3,600,  nearly  all  of  it  in  New  Orleans,  where  it  was  the 

result  of  direct  orders  from  M;iyor  Martin  l>ehrman,  through  the 
ward  "Ixjsses"  of  a  perfectly  controlled  "machine."  From  parish 
after  parish  in  the  State  came  reports  of  precincts  not  even  being 
opened  on  account  of  the  epidemic  and  the  weather.  There  is 
110  doubt  that  others  which  reported  an  adverse  majority  were 
really  carried  for  the  amendment.  At  a  public  meeting  of  protest 
immediately  after  Miss  Gordon  made  an  address  recalling  the 
glorious  history  of  the  Democratic  party  and  comparing  it  with 
this  election  which  had  repudiated  its  highest  principles. 

In  1920  the  State  Suffrage  Association  stood  alone  in  again 
having  a  resolution  introduced  for  amending  the  State  constitu- 
tion, all  the  other  suffrage  societies  concentrating  on  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Federal  Amendment,  which  had  been  submitted  by 
Congress  on  June  4.  It  was  presented  in  the  Lower  House  by 
L.  L.  I'pton.  in  the  Senate  by  J.  O.  Stewart.  They  were  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  Representative  S.  O.  Shattuck  and  Senator 
Nun  IS  C.  William.son  with  one  to  ratify  the  Federal  Amendment. 
At  the  close  of  the  session  Miss  Jean  Gordon  issued  the  following 
statement : 

To  the  Friends  of  Woman  Suffrage: 

Now  that  the  smoke  of  battle  has  cleared  ...  as  presiflcnt  of  the 
State  association  I  feel  that  an  unbiased  statement  of  facts  should  be 
given  in  order  that  the  history  of  woman  suffrage  in  this  State  may 
be  correctly  recorded.  Having  been  at  Baton  Rouge  from  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  Legislature  until  its  adjournment  I  can  give  all  the 
facts  and  some  of  the  reasons  for  one  of  the  most  remarkable  con- 
troversies ever  held  in  Louisiana. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  State  constitution  having  been 
defeated  in  1918  by  the  malevolent  influences  of  the  influenza 
throughout  the  State  and  Mayor  Behrman  in  New  Orleans,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  another  sent  to  the  voters  in  1020. 

Conp^ress  having  -ii1>mitted  a  Federal  Amendment  to  the  Legisla- 
tures it  was  to  he  expected  that  men  and  women  who  believe  in 
centralizing  the  voting  power  in  Congress  would  work  for  its  ratifi- 
cation, but  that  those  who  claimed  to  be  ardent  suffragists  would 
work  to  defeat  State  submission  after  they  found  the  sentiment  for 
ratification  amounted  to  almost  nothing^  in  both  Houses  seems  incred- 
ible. The  fact  remains,  however,  that  while  the  actual  defeat  of  the 
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State  amendment  was  due  primarily  to  personal  animosity  on  the 
part  of  Senator  Leopold  of  Pla(|ucmine  jiarish,  when  he  realized 
what  he  had  done  he  said  tliat  if  it  was  pes  si  1)1  e  to  have  it  re-intro- 
duced  he  would  vote  for  it,  thus  giving  the  necessary  twenty-eight 
votes.  After  all  arrangements  for  re-consideration  lad  been  nu^e. 
Senator  Louque,  a  faithful  suffragist  of  many  years'  standing,  pro^ 
yoked  because  one  of  his  bills  had  been  defeated,  slipped  away  and 
it  was  again  deprived  nf  the  one  vote  needed. 

In  the  Senate  Chamber  were  those  nine  Senators  who  proclaimed 
all  through  the  session  their  intense  belief  in  woman  suffrage — so 
intense  that  they  wanted  the  women  enf  ranchi^  immediately  and 
they  wished  to  help  aU  the  women  of  the  United  States — tht^s-  and 
many  other  ren'?ons  were  given  by  them  fnr  standing  firmly  for  a 
Federal  Amendment  but  they  voted  atjfainst  State  submission,  know- 
ing the  Federal  Amendment  had  been  killed  overwhelmingjy.  There- 
fore the  real  defeat  of  the  State  amendment  must  be  accredited  to 
the  fcdlowing  nine  Senators:  Bagwell,  Brown,  Cunningham,  Hood, 
Johnston  of  Bossier,  Lawrason,  Wear,  Williamson  and  Wood.  .  .  . 

Ver>'  different  was  the  spirit  among  the  proponents  of  the  Federal 
Amendment  in  the  House.  Men  who  liave  always  been  suffragists 
voted  for  both  Federal  and  State  suffrage.  .  .  .  When  Senators 
Craven,  Johness,  Johnson  of  Franklin  and  Durr  saw  the  Federal 
Amendment  was  hopelessly  defeated  they  voted  for  State  submission. 
When  Mayor  Behrman  caught  the  vision  of  how  a  Federal  Amend- 
ment could  help  him  in  the  September  primary,  he  had  Senators 
Davey.  Thoele  and  Roberts  vote  for  it,  though  it  was  reported  that 
all  liad  said  no  power  on  earth  could  ever  make  them  do  it.  After 
it  was  defeated  they  continued  to  vote  against  the  State  amendment. 
The  interpretation  put  upon  their  attitude  was  that  they  wou!  I  tiot 
helfi  it  because  its  success  would  be  considered  a  victon-^  for  Mr. 
Ewing,  as  his  Daily  States  had  been  the  only  city  paper  to  stand  fnr 
State  submission.  Be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  Senators  Boyer,  Butler, 
Clinton,  Doussan,  Domengeaux,  Dugas,  Weil  and  Wilbert  that  al- 
though avowed  anti-suffragists,  they  worked  hard  to  secure  the  sub- 
mission of  the  State  amendment  while  so-called  ardent  suffragists 
worked  overtime  for  its  defeat 

LOUISIANA.     PART  11.^ 

Louisiana  had  no  State  organization  for  woman  sufh-age  when 
in  March,  19 13,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Singletary  of  Baton  Rouge  organ- 
ized there  the  State  Equal  Suffrage  League,'  and  in  April  Mrs. 
John  T.  Meehan  organized  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party  of  Louisi- 

>The  RislofT  n  indebted  for  tliit  |wrt  of  the  dnfitcr  to  Ifto  Ethd  Hiilwni»  clnlnDan 
of  publicity  for  ti  c  Stat«  WooiMi  Suffrage  AModatloa  from  its  ocgMintioii  in  1913 

to  its  doM  in  1920. 

*  Other  worfccra  vere  Mr*.  Lydla.  Widdiffe  HofaBM^  Profcwor  W.  O.  Sci0CS%  Mn^ 

C.  r.  Devall.  Mrs.  C  if  uM   r  T  t  l  i,  Mrs.  Home  Wilhtiina,  Hi*.  Elno  Bodly.  Ifri. 

D.  R.  WeUer,  Alme  Sabourin,  Nellie  Spyker. 
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ana  in  New  Orleans.*  Both  enrolled  men  as  well  as  womtti,  affili- 
ated with  the  National  American  Suffrage  Association  and 

worked  harmoniously  for  the  enfranchisement  of  Louisiana 
women  by  State  and  national  legislatioi].  Later  the  League  be- 
came the  Sixth  District  brancli  of  the  Party.  When  the  Woman 
Suffrage  Party  was  organized  its  platform  contained  only  a 
pledge  to  work  for  an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution,  but 
after  affiHating  with  the  National  Association  it  was  pledged  to 
work  also  for  a  h'ederal  Sutlrage  Amendment,  and  this  was  fully 
understood  by  the  members. 

By  June  15  the  Party,  with  Mrs.  Edgar  M.  Cahn  as  State 
chairman,  had  enrolled  300  members.  It  held  open  air  rallies, 
organized  by  legislative  districts,  which  are  known  as  "parishes," 
and  in  the  seventeen  wards  of  Orleans  parish  congressional  chair- 
men were  appointed  by  the  beginning  of  1914.  This  year  the 
Teachers'  Political  Equality  Club  and  the  Newcomh  College  Suf- 
frage Club  became  branches  of  the  Party,  and  the  Orleans  Parish 
Branch  was  organized.  Delegates  were  sent  to  the  national 
suffrage  convention  at  Nashville  in  November. 

The  first  State  convention  of  the  Party  was  held  in  April,  T915, 
at  Baton  Rouge  and  Mrs.  Meehan  was  elected  chairman. 
Throughout  the  summer  suffragists  of  all  groups  campaigned 
vigorously  for  the  recognition  of  woman  suffrage  in  the  State 
constitutional  convention  expected  in  the  autumn,  but  the  conven- 
tion itself  was  voted  down  at  the  polls.  A  Men's  League  was 
formed  and  among  its  members  were  Dr.  Henry  Dickson  Bruns, 
W.  A.  Kernaghan,  M.  J.  Sanders,  Solomon  Wolff,  Oscar 
Schumert,  L  A.  Strauss,  J.  J.  Fineran,  Lynn  Dinkins,  James 
Wilkinson,  Louis  J.  Bryan,  Captain  James  Dinkins,  L.  H.  G08- 
serand,  Rabbi  Max  Heller  and  Rabbi  Emii  Leipziger. 

In  191 6  the  resolution  for  a  constitutional  amendment  to  elim- 
inate the  word  "male"  again  failed  to  pass  when  introduced  by 
Frank  E.  Powell  of  De  Ridder  in  the  Lower  House,  though 

*  Anoagr  dnrter  nembcn  of  the  Woaum  Sirifnge  Party  wert  Mm.  B.  C  G.  FtefiMOa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  W.  Chamberlain,  Mr,  n  1  Mrs.  H.  B.  Myers.  Mr.  and  Mr*.  E.  J. 
Graham,  Mrs.  Roaella  Bajrhi,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Keid.  Mrs.  Margaret  Hunt  Brisbane^  Miss 
Florence  Buberwttd,  Edward  Wisner,  Ifaraball  Ballard.  Jamea  K.  Tbonaon,  Lyna  DIn> 
kins,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  J.  E.  Edmonds,  Trist  Wood,  Ethel  Hntsnn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  V  J.  Cow, 
all  of  New  Orleans;  Mrs.  J.  K.  Moutoa,  of  Jennings,  ILatberine  CbaniMlle  and  W.  £. 
Knb%  of  Ijfce  Chwlcit  Un.  IL  IC.  Bodciitwrfet  «f  CMactoo. 
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asked  for  by  all  the  suffrage  organizations,  which  now  included 
a  new  group — the  Equal  Rights  Party — formed  by  Miss  Florence 
Huberwald.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Meehan,  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Myers,  vice-chairnuui,  was  active  head  of  the  party  most  of  the 
ycSLT.  In  November  Mrs.  I-ydia  Wickliffe  Holmes  of  Baton 
Rouge  was  elected  State  chairman  at  the  annual  convention  in 
New  Orleans.  Under  her  leadership  all  the  groups  in  accord 
with  the  policy  of  the  National  Suffrage  Association  were  merged 
before  the  close  of  1917,  so  that  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party  now 
included  the  Equal  Suffrage  League,  the  Equal  Rights  Party  and 
the  Louisiana  League  for  Equal  Suffrage,  formed  the  winter 
before  in  New  Orleans  by  Mrs.  W.  J.  O'DonneU.  At  the  annual 
convention  in  New  Orleans  Mrs.  Holmes  was  re-elected. 

State  headquarters,  known  as  Suffrage  House,  were  estab- 
lished in  New  Orleans  in  February,  191 8,  a  large  house  on  St. 
Charles  Avenue,  which  was  furnished  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  Mrs.  O'Donnell,  who  was  in  charge.  In  May  a  resolu- 
tion for  a  State  suffrage  amendment,  introduced  in  the  Upper 
House  by  Senator  Leon  Haas  of  Opelousas,  was  combined  with 
one  brought  by  Representative  Powell  111  the  House,  and  passed 
on  June  18,  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  in  November.  Active 
campaigning  for  its  adoption  at  the  polls  began  in  September 
under  a  Joint  Cami)aign  Committee  of  the  Woman  Suffrap^e 
Party  and  the  State  Sulfrage  Association.  Tn  spite  of  the  in- 
fluenza epidemic  thousands  of  signatures  were  obtained  to  a 
petition  asking  Governor  Ruffin  G.  Pleasant  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  on  the  electors  to  vote  for  it.  This  he  did  and  those 
in  the  State  at  large  responded  favorably,  but  their  voice  was 
nullified  by  the  adverse  votes  cast  in  the  machine-controlled  wards 
of  New  Orleans  at  the  behest  of  Mayor  Martin  Behrman,  and 
the  amendment  was  lost  by  5,605  votes.  The  annual  convention 
held  at  Suffrage  House  in  New  Orleans  after  the  election  chose 
Mrs.  Holmes  again  for  president. 

In  the  winter  of  1019  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  such  a 
modihcatif)n  of  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  before  Con- 
gress as  might  meet  the  objections  of  southern  opponents  by 
removing  the  fear  of  federal  interference  with  elections.  An 
amendment  was  devised  by  Assistant  Attorney  General  Harry 
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Gamble  and  National  Committeeman  Robert  Ewing,  which  would 
leave  its  enforcement  to  the  States.  They  went  to  Washington 
accompanit  (1  hy  Mrs.  Holmes  and  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
officers  of  the  National  Suffrage  Association.  Senator  Gay  of 
Louisiana  introduced  it  and  it  was  unanimously  reported  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage,  but  the  session  was  just 
closing  and  consent  for  a  vote  on  it  was  refused. 

On  the  social  side  an  "inquiry"  dinner  dance  given  at  the 
Country  Club  in  New  Orleans  in  May  to  discuss  why  Louisiana 
women  were  not  yet  enfranchised  was  attended  by  the  Governor 
and  many  other  prominent  politicians  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 
The  annual  convention  was  held  in  the  autumn  at  the  head- 
quarters, now  removed  to  417  Royal  Street,  and  Mrs.  Holmes 
was  elected  to  her  fourth  term.* 

The  Woman  Suffrage  Party  conducted  a  vigorous  fight  for 
ratification  of  the  Federal  amendment  from  the  opening  of  the 
Legislature  May  10,  1920,  until  its  defeat  on  June  15.  The  final 
vote  for  ratification  was  given  hy  the  Legislature  of  Teimessee 
in  August,  which  insured  the  complete  suffrage  for  women  in  all 
the  vStates.  At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Woman  Suffrage 
Party  in  New  Orleans,  December  8-9,  its  formal  dissolution 
took  place,  followed  immediately  by  the  organization  of  the  State 
League  of  Women  \^oters,  a  branch  of  the  National  League,  with* 
Mrs.  Philip  Weirlein  as  chairman.  The  Party's  seven  years  of 
work  for  the  enfranchisement  of  Louisiana  women  by  State  and 
national  legislation  were  fittingly  recognized  at  a  dinner  in  the 
Restaurant  de  la  Louisiane,  at  which  the  men  and  women  who  had 
aided  the  cause  in  various  ways  were  honored.  Prominent  men 
predicted  happy  results  of  woman's  political  freedom.  Gifts  in 
appreciation  of  services  were  made  to  Martin  H.  Manion»  Mar- 
shall Ballard  and  Norris  C.  Williamson.  General  Robert  Georges 
Nivelle,  the  hero  of  Verdun,  was  present  and  congratulated  the 
women,  expressing  the  hope  thnt  ere  long  the  women  of  France 
would  gain  their  political  liberty,   A  silver  vase  was  presented 

■  Anionir  ofkcr  offieen  and  worlters  were:    Mrw.  H.  Atelnfferilnirf.  Mrm.  C. 

WriKht.  Mrs.  J.  G.  Skinner.  Mrs.  C.  A.  M«'issnrr,  Mr^.  C.  G.  Robinson.  Mrs.  Lee 
Benoist,  MiM  E.  J.  H«rr»l,  Mrs.  W.  W.  \'an  Meter,  Miu  Anna  Morrcll.  Mrs.  L.  B. 
EtUott,  Ibm.  J.  E.  Friend.  Mrt.  J.  E.  WHditton,  Hra.  A.  F.  Stonn*  Mn.  Jimes  M. 
Tboamoot  lb*.  Rsttbes  CaiaiiYiii. 
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to  the  retimg  diaimiati,  Mrs.  Holmes,  from  her  fellow  workers, 
and  she  was  tuianimously  chosen  honorary  chairman  of  the  new 
league. 

Ratification.  On  the  eve  of  departure  for  the  national  con- 
vention in  February,  1920,  Mrs.  Holmes,  chairman  of  the  Woman 
Suffrage  Party,  went  to  John  M.  Parker,  who  had  just  been 
nominated  for  Governor  by  the  Democratic  party,  and  asked: 
"If  the  thirty-sixth  State  ratifies  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amend* 
ment  while  we  are  in  Chicago  will  you  send  Mrs.  Carrie  Chap- 
man Catt  a  telegram  of  congratulations?"  To  this  he  answered: 
"You  write  a  message  and  sign  my  name  to  it — I'll  stand  for 
an3rthing  you  may  say."  "If,  however,  the  at:ticiuhiient  is  not 
ratified  and  it  txcomes  necessary  for  Louisiana  to  make  the  fight 
for  it,"  Mrs.  Holmes  contimied,  **what  must  I  tell  Mrs.  Catt 
you  will  do?"  "Just  say  to  her,"  he  replied,  "that  I  am  a  suf- 
fragist, and  she  will  understand."  Mr.  Parker  had  joined  the 
Progressive  party  in  1912  and  in  1916  he  had  made  a  campaign 
as  its  candidate  for  vice  pre?^i dent  on  a  platform  that  strongly 
endorsed  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment,  so  his  support  of 
ratificatioa  was  fully  expected. 

On  their  return  from  the  convention  the  leaders  of  the  Party 
began  to  line  up  the  important  men  of  the  State  by  letter  and 
by  persona]  interviews.  Beginning  with  the  ex-Governors,  they 
secured  the  endorsement  of  L.  E.  Hall,  H.  C.  Warmoth,  N.  C. 
Blanchard,  Jared  Y.  Sanders  and  W.  W.  Heard  Against  these, 
however,  was  the  present  Governor,  Ruffin  G.  Pleasant,  who  took 
an  aggressive  stand  for  State's  rights,  although  at  a  public  ban- 
quet eight  months  earlier  he  had  told  the  women  that  *if  Louis- 
iana women  could  not  obtain  the  i>allot  by  State  enactment  he 
would  favor  Federal  action.'  Among  those  who  declared  for 
ratification  were  J.  J.  Bailey,  Paul  Capdeville,  F.  R.  Grace,  T.  R. 
Harris,  A,  V.  Coco,  Senunes  Walmsley,  Rufus  E.  Foster,  Howell 
Morgan,  Percy  Saint,  £.  N.  Stafford,  Phanor  Breazeale,  Donald- 
son Caffery  and  many  other  men  of  affairs.  The  New  Orleans 
Item  had  always  advocated  woman  suffrage  and  the  Federal 
Amendment  especially;  the  Timis-Picayun^  now  approved  rati- 
fication, as  did  nearly  all  the  papers  in  tbe  State.  The  Orleans 
Democratic  Association,  which  had  put  Governor  Parker  in 
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office,  passed  a  resolution  endorsing  it.  The  State  Central  Com- 
mittee chairman,  Frank  J.  Looney,  and  the  National  Democratic 
Committeeman,  Arsene  Pujo,  were  in  favor,  and  North  Louisiana 
was  almost  solid  for  it.  The  opposition  was  chiefly  in  New 
Orleans,  where  certain  elements  under  ward-boss  leadership  wer^ 
opposed  to  woman  sui&age  in  any  form. 

Mrs.  Hohnes  had  a  number  of  interviews  with  Governor-elect 
Parker  alone,  with  other  women  and  with  Marshall  Ballard, 
editor  of  the  Item,  one  of  his  valued  supporters.  She  was  always 
led  to  believe  that  he  would  help  when  the  time  for  it  came, 
although  some  of  his  strongest  adherents  were  opposed  to  ratifica- 
tion. It  was  deemed  best  to  make  the  fight  along  non-partisan 
lines,  and  so  he  was  asked  if  it  would  be  wiser  to  have  two 
of  his  own  supporters  take  charge  of  it  or  to  have  one  who  had 
opposed  him  in  the  primary  campaign.  He  advised  the  latter 
course  and  Norris  C.  Williamson  of  East  Carroll  parish,  his 
opponent,  was  selected  to  introduce  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  and 
S.  O.  Shattuck  of  Calcasieu,  a  supporter  and  the  introducer  of 
the  first  woman  suffrage  bill  in  the  Legislature  in  the  Lower 
House.  The  day  Mayor  Martin  Behrman  came  out  for  ratifica- 
tion, Mr.  Parker  said  to  Mrs.  Holmes:  "I  have  always  been 
for  woman  suffrage  any  way  it  cotdd  be  obtained  and  I  have 
never  understood  a  suffragist's  taking  any  other  stand." 

Early  in  March  Governor-elect  Parker  told  a  group  of  suf- 
fragists that  the  women  should  get  together  on  a  program  for 
the  Legislature  if  they  wished  to  be  successful.  Acting  on  this 
suggestion  the  Party  publicly  invited  all  suffrage  organizations 
to  come  together  and  form  a  Joint  Ratiiication  Committee.  Men 
and  women  from  all  parts  of  the  State  attended  this  meeting 
on  April  7  and  one  of  the  speakers,  Charles  Rosen,  pledged 
Parker  to  ratification,  while  Marshall  Ballard  vouched  for  the 
authenticity  of  his  statement.  The  bodies  that  composed  this 
committee  were  the  Natchitoches  Equal  Rights  Club,  represented 
by  Mrs.  S.  J.  Henry ;  the  Shreveport  Suffrage  Club  by  Mrs.  J.  D. 
and  Mrs.  W.  A.  \^■  ilkinson :  the  Louisiana  branch  of  the  National 
Woman's  Party,  by  Mrs.  AT.  R.  Bankston,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Graham, 
Mrs.  Rosella  Bayhi ;  the  Woman  SuflFrage  Party  by  Mrs.  Joseph 
Deveiecix,  Mrs.  J.  £.  Friend.  Mrs.  Holmes  was  made  chairman. 
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headquarters  were  taken  in  Baton  Rouge  and  46  lobbyists  were 
at  the  Capitol  day  and  ni^ht  during  the  session. 

On  reaching  Baton  Rouge  tiie  women  saw  the  "anti"  forces 
lining  up  with  the  "State's  rights"  advocates  and  witntssed  the 
ciiriotis  spertaclt-  uf  women  who  had  worked  for  woman  suffrage 
for  a  generation  allying  themselves  with  the  paid  organizers  of 
the  National  Association  Opposed  to  Woman  Suffrage,  headed 
by  Miss  Charlotte  Rowe  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  its  field  secretary 
Ex-Governor  Pleasant  and  his  wife  came  out  as  leaders  of  the 
opposition,  assisted  by  the  Misses  Kate  and  Jean  Gordon  and 
other  advocates  of  State  action.^  It  was  early  seen  that  the  fight 
for  the  Speakership  might  endanger  the  ratification  program  and 
the  women  were  careful  to  take  no  part  in  it.  R.  F.  Walker 
was  chosen,  an  unfortunate  choice  for  the  suffragists,  for  he 
leaned  strongly  toward  the  "anti*'  side  in  his  rulings,  as  did 
Lieutenant  Governor  Hewitt  Bouanchaud. 

Although  in  his  campaign  speeches  in  the  autumn  Mr.  Parker 
had  repeatedly  said:  "1  am  for  suffrage;  it  is  almost  here,  and 
we  must  have  it/'  his  platform  as  sent  into  some  of  the  parishes 
had  contained  a  "State's  rights"  plank,  designed,  with  or  with- 
out his  knowledge,  by  some  of  his  backers,  to  placate  those  who 
feared  the  Federal  Amendment  on  account  of  its  supposed  effect 
on  the  negro  question.  This  was  not  known  to  the  ratification 
leaders  and  therefore  he  created  great  consternation  by  announc- 
ing shortly  before  his  inauguration  that  he  "was  going  to  keep 
his  hands  off  the  suffrage  fight;  that  it  was  a  matter  for  the 
Legislature."  After  the  Speakership  contest  was  over  he  refused 
to  receive  a  delegation  of  women  and  declined  to  allow  any 
member  of  the  Ratification  Committee  to  approach  him.  On  May 
10,  1920,  the  General  Assembly  convened  in  Baton  Rouge  and 
on  the  I  ith  the  rival  woman  suffrage  bills  were  introduced.  Rep- 
resentative L.  L.  Upton  presented  the  State  amendment  in  the 
House.  The  Federal  amendment  measure  was  a  joint  resolution. 
The  attention  of  the  country  was  centered  on  the  fight  in  Louis- 
iana. Thirty-five  State  Legislatures  had  ratified  and  the  Repub- 
licans were  claiming  the  credit.  Democratic  leaders  were  very 
desirous  of  having  it  for  the  final  ratification.  Appeals  were 
sent  out  to  prominent  Democrats  within  and  without  the  State 
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for  hdp  ia  putting  it  through.  Colonel  William  J.  Bryan  vras 
one  of  the  first  to  respond,  urging  it  to  help  the  Democratic  party 
in  the  coming  campaign.  Senator  Williamson  called  on  the  new 
"convert,"  Mayor  Behrman,  and  he  appealed  to  the  New  Orleans 
''organization"  Senators,  but  was  not  entirely  successful. 

On  May  1 3  Governor  Pleasant  submitted  the  Federal  Amend- 
ment to  both  Houses,  with  a  message  which  filled  several  columns 
of  print,  urging  them  not  to  adopt  it  but  to  pass  in  its  stead  the 
resolution  for  a  State  amendment.  On  the  i6th,  Senator  N.  C. 
Sioiinons,  a  fonrier  leader  of  the  anti-suffraE^e  forces,  issued 
an  appeal  for  ratification,  ridiculing  Governor  Pleasant's  "negro 
peril"  bugaboo.  This  same  day  Mrs.  George  Bass,  chairman  of 
the  Women's  National  Democratic  Committee,  came  to  Baton 
Rouge  at  the  request  of  the  J  int  Ratification  Committee  and 
addressed  a  large  meeting  in  the  Istrouma  Hotel  in  favor  of  it. 

John  M.  Parker  was  inaugurated  Governor  May  17.  The  next 
day  he  received  a  telegram  from  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
which  said:  "May  I  not  very  respectfully  urge  your  favorable 
interest  and  influence  in  the  matter  of  the  Federal  Suffrage 
Amendment?  It  seems  to  he  of  the  deepest  national  significance 
and  importance."  The  Governor  answered  that  he  found  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  legislators,  large  numbers 
opposed  to  any  form,  and,  all  being  Democrats,  any  dictation  on 
his  part  would  be  unwise. 

Efforts  made  hy  the  "antis"  to  force  an  immediate  vote  on 
the  Federal  Amendment  failed  and  it  was  decided  that  all  suf- 
frage bills  should  take  the  usual  course  and  be  referred  to  com- 
mittees for  hearings.  Women  thronged  the  capital.  On  June  2 
the  House  pas^rd  the  Upton  bill  for  State  suffrage  by  93  ayes 
to  17  noes.  That  same  night  a  hearing  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittees on  Federal  Relations  was  held,  which  lasted  five  hours, 
with  some  notable  speeches.  S.  O.  Shattuck,  Phanor  Breazeale, 
Percy  Saint,  Judge  Rufus  E.  Foster,  Congressman  Jared  Y. 
Sanders,  Mrs.  Holmes,  Mrs.  Bass,  Mrs,  E.  J.  Graham,  Miss 
Florence  Huberwald,  Mrs.  Joseph  Devereux  and  Mrs.  M.  R« 
Bankston  appeared  for  the  Federal  Amendment,  while  the  oppo* 
sition  was  voiced  by  Senator  Stewart,  ex-Governor  Pleasant,  Miss 
Kate  Gordon,  and  Miss  Charlotte  Rowe.  On  June  4,  the  Federal 
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Amendment  was  reported  favorably  in  the  Senate.  "Get  suf- 
ffage  out  of  the  way"  became  the  slogan,  but  neither  side  was 
ready  to  risk  a  vote.  The  Federal  bill  was  passed  to  third  read- 
ing. On  June  8  former  Speaker  of  Congress  Champ  Clark 
addressed  the  General  Assembly  and  urged  its  ratification  as  an 
act  of  justice  to  women  and  a  great  benefit  to  Louisiana  and  the 
Democratic  party.  The  next  day  the  vote  on  ratification  was 
indefinitely  postponed  by  a  vote  of  22  to  19  in  the  Senate  while 
the  Upton  bill  was  returned  to  ihc  House  calendar. 

On  June  14,  Homer  Cummings,  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  wired  Behrman  ur^iiu^  his  help  on  the 
g^round  of  party  advantage,  to  which  the  A  fa)  or  replied  th;tt  lie 
was  doing  all  he  could.  On  June  15  the  ratitication  of  the 
Federal  Amendment  was  defeated  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  67 
noes  to  44  ayes,  and  Representative  Jordan. then  introduced  a 
resolution  definitely  rejecting  it,  which  was  passed  by  60  ayes 
to  29  noes.  The  House  declined  to  hear  Congressman  John  £. 
Raker  of  California  on  the  ground  that  they  had  heard  enough 
on  woman  suffrage.  The  Upton  bill  for  a  State  amendment 
was  defeated  in  the  Senate  by  23  noes  to  16  ayes  on  June  17. 

On  June  18,  Representative  Conrad  Meyer  sought  to  re-intro- 
duce the  Federal  measure  but  permission  was  refused  by  61  to  18, 
while  a  motion  to  re-consider  the  Upton  bill  passed  the  Senate  by 
18  to  12.  Every  possible  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  by  the 
Governor's  forces  to  secure  its  passage.  All  kinds  of  tactics  and 
tricks  were  employed  but  on  July  7  it  was  again  defeated,  lacking 
one  vote  of  the  necessary  two-thirds.  Those  who  were  making 
the  fight  for  the  Federal  Amendment  finally  appealed  to  Governor 
James  M.  Cox  of  Ohio,  Democratic  nominee  for  Presidenti  to  use 
his  influence.  On  July  7  he  sent  a  telegram  urging  the  ratification 
and  saying  that  "the  Legislature  owed  such  action  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party."  A  strong  effort  was  made  to  obtain  another  yote 
but  it  failed  by  46  ayes,  52  noes,  and  the  Legislature  adjourned  on 
July  8  with  the  record  of  having  defeated  both  ratification  and  a 
resolution  to  let  the  voters  decide  on  amending  the  State  constitu- 
tion for  woman  suffrage.  Senator  Williamson  issued  a  statement 
saying:  "There  was  never  a  time  during  the  entire  session  when 
Governor  Parker  could  not  have  had  the  Federal  Amendment  rati- 
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fied  and  he  is  the  only  man  in  the  State  who  could  have  done  it 
He  had  control  of  both  House  and  Senate  and  when  he  went 
after  anything  with  all  his  force  he  did  not  fail  to  get  it" 

The  last  day  of  the  session  Mrs.  Holmes,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Ratification  Committee,  went  to  Governor  I'arker  and  told 
him  that  she  would  place  the  blame  where  it  belonged  ;  that  the 
women  had  helped  put  him  in  office  and  he  had  not  stood  by 
them,  to  which  he  answered:  "Go  to  it."  She  therefore  issued 
a  statement  on  July  15  snving  in  part:  "The  responsibility  for 
the  failure  of  this  Federal  Amendment  to  enfranchise  27,000,000 
women,  including  those  of  Louisiana,  rests  on  Governor  John 
M.  Parker.  This  assertion  is  borne  out  by  every  woman  who 
lobbied  at  Baton  Rouge  and  by  all  the  fair-minded  men.  It  was 
in  his  power  to  secure  ratification  the  day  the  session  opened;  it 
was  in  his  power  the  day  Woodrow  Alison  wired  and  asked  his 
support ;  it  was  in  his  power  when  Governor  Cox  sent  his  request. 
The  women,  who,  in  their  zeal  for  a  hroad-visioned  progressive 
leader  of  clean,  honest  characteristics,  did  all  in  their  power  to 
elect  him  Governor— rthose  are  the  women  who  in  sorrow  today 
must  realize  that  it  is  the  only  thing  he  stood  for  that  he  did  not 
'put  across/  "... 
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MAINE.* 

There  were  meetings  and  some  organized  work  for  woman 

snfiFrage  in  Maine  from  the  early  '70's  but  little  activity  until 
toward  the  close  of  the  century.  In  Auf^ust,  iQoo,  a  convention 
of  the  State  association  with  a  "suffrage  day"  was  held  at  Ocean 
Park,  Old  Orchard  Beach,  attended  by  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt, 
president  of  the  National  An^erican  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion. This  year  under  the  presidency  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Hobart  Day, 
organized  work  was  systematically  begun,  with  meetings  in  eight 
or  ten  towns.  State  conventions  were  held  annually  for  the  next 
twenty  years,  in  October  with  but  four  exceptions. 

In  1901  special  attention  was  given  to  enrollment  and  new 
sections  of  the  State  were  reached  in  this  way.  The  literature  and 
press  departments  also  extended  their  work.  The  summer  assem- 
bly at  Ocean  Park  made  "suffrage  day"  a  part  of  its  regular  pro- 
gram. At  the  convention  held  at  Saco  in  1902  plans  were  made 
to  ask  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  to  grant  Municipal 
suffrage  to  taxpaying  women.  The  State  Grange  passed  a  reso- 
lution in  favor  of  this  measure,  placed  woman  suffrage  on  its 
convention  program  and  from  that  time  gave  active  support  to 
the  movement. 

The  State  convention  took  place  at  Auburn  in  1903  and  the 
association  became  an  incorporated  body  tliat  year.  The  organi- 
zation of  county  leagues  was  begun  in  1904  and  a  successful 
convention  was  held  in  Portland.  In  1905  after  eight  years  of 
efficient  service,  Mrs.  Day  retired  from  the  presidency.  She  had 
organized  several  departments  in  the  association  and  was  in 
charge  of  the  campaign  to  secure  Municipal  suffrage  for  taxpay- 
ing  women.  Mrs.  Fannie  J.  Fernald  was  elected  as  her  successor 

■The  History  is  indebted  for  this  chapter  to  MiM  Caroline  Colvin,  Profewor  of  History 
in  the  State  Unitrtrsity,  Miss  Helen  N.  Bates,  president  of  the  Sttlti  Woman  Suffnfe 
AModMion*  I9i4>i9i6,  and  MiM  Mabel  Connor,  prMideav  ifij'i^tf, 
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at  the  Gonvemion  held  at  Old  Orchard  Beach.  She  travelled 
extensively  over  the  State,  spealdng  before  Granges  and  other 
organizations  and  securing  their  interest  and  endorsement  She 
also  had  charge  of  the  legislative  work. 

In  1906  woman  suffrage  was  endorsed  by  the  Maine  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  an  important  accessicm.  The  annual  convention 
again  was  welcomed  in  Saco.  At  the  convention  of  1907  in 
Farmington  it  was  voted  to  support  the  National  American 
Association  in  its  efforts  to  secure  a  Federal  Suffrage  Amend- 
ment. A  department  of  church  work  was  established.  In  1908 
at  the  conveiiticn  iii  i'oi  tland  it  Vs  as  arranged  to  petition  Congress 
for  the  submission  of  this  atnendinent.  In  1909  and  loio  the 
usual  propaganda  work  was  continued  under  the  presuitncy  of 
Mrs.  Fernald  and  the  usual  State  conventions  were  held  at  Old 
Orchard  and  Portland.  In  191 1  Mrs.  Fernald  left  the  State 
and  the  Rev.  Alfreda  Brewster  Wallace  was  elected  president  at 
the  convention  in  Portland. 

The  association  increased  in  size  and  interest  and  at  the  con- 
vention of  1912  in  Portland  Miss  Helen  N.  Bates  of  that  city 
was  elected  president  with  a  very  capable  board.  At  this  time  the 
association  began  to  do  more  a^ressive  work  in  personally 
urging  the  members  of  G>ngress  to  support  the  Federal  Amend- 
ment. Miss  B^tes  acted  as  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Committee  until  the  submission  of  the  amendment,  when  the 
favorable  vote  of  every  member  of  the  Maine  delegation  had 
been  secured. 

In  191 3  the  College  Equal  Suffrage  League  was  formed  to 
help  the  associatioii  in  its  legislative  work,  with  Mrs.  Leslie  R. 
Rounds  as  president.  The  annual  convention  took  place  at 
Portland  this  year  and  the  next,  and  in  1915  at  Kennebunk. 
Many  newspapers  in  the  State  had  become  favorable  to  suffrage 
and  propaganda  was  carried  on  through  fairs,  moving  pictures, 
street  speaking,  etc.  In  1914  the  Men's  I'.qual  Suffrage  League 
was  formed  with  Robert  Treat  Whitehouse  of  Portland  president 
and  Ralph  O.  Brewster  secretary.  Many  leading  men  of  the 
State  joined  this  League,  which  helped  in  the  legislative  and 
campaign  work.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  endorsed 
woman  suffrage  at  its  state  conference. 
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In  February,  T916,  a  Congressional  confereiire  was  held  in 
Portland  in  tlie  interest  of  the  Federal  Amendment,  with  Mrs. 
Carrie  Chapman  Catt  in  attendance  and  speaking  at  public  meet- 
ings with  Mrs.  Maud  Wood  Park  and  Mrs.  Glendower  Evans. 
It  was  attended  by  women  from  all  parts  of  the  State  and  as  a 
result  of  the  great  interest  aro«ised  many  new  leagues  were 
organized.  Miss  Bates  resigned  on  aoount  of  ill  health  in  March 
and  her  term  of  office  was  finished  by  Mrs.  Augusta  M.  Hunt  of 
Portland,  who  had  always  been  deeply  interested  in  the  suffrage 
cause.  The  National  Association  sent  Mrs.  Augusta  Hughston, 
one  of  its  field  directors,  to  put  into  operation  a  state-wide  plan 
of  organization.  At  the  State  convention  in  Portland  in  October 
Mrs.  Katharine  Reed  Balentine,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Thomas 
B.  Reed,  was  elected  president.  The  out  look  seemed  favorable 
for  securing  the  submission  of  a  suffrage  amendment  to  the 
voters.  This  year  Mrs.  Deborah  Knox  Living-ston  of  Bangor 
was  appointed  State  organizer  and  legislative  chairman  and  work 
begun  for  this  purpose. 

From  January  8th  to  20th,  1917,  the  National  American 
Association  held  a  suffrage  school  in  Portland  to  prepare  for 
the  expected  campaign.  The  instructors  were  Mrs.  Nettie  R. 
Shuler  and  Mrs.  Halsey  W.  Wilson,  its  corresponding  and 
recording  secretaries,  and  Mrs.  T.  T.  Gotnam.  The  subjects 
taught  were  Suffrage  History  and  Argument,  Organization, 
Publicity  and  Press,  Money  Raising  and  Parliamentary  Law. 
This  school  was  attended  by  suffragists  from  different  sections 
of  the  State.  Later  Mrs.  I'Mwrnd  S.  Anthoine  and  Mrs.  Henry 
VV.  Cobb  of  the  State  association  carried  on  suffrage  schools  in 
other  towns  and  cities.  On  February  9,  TO,  Mrs.  Catt  went  to 
Portland  to  attend  a  board  mettiiiL:  of  the  association  at  the 
home  of  the  president,  Mrs.  Balentine,  to  confer  on  the  approach- 
ing campaign. 

Campaign.  In  February,  191 7,  urged  by  the  suffrage 
leaders,  the  Legislature  submitted  the  amendment  This  had 
been  done  against  the  urgent  advice  of  Mrs.  Catt,  the  national 
president,,  who  knew  of  the  slight  organization  there,  and  she 
wrote  to  them  Oct.  9,  1916:  '*If  Maine  goes  into  a  campaign 
for  1918  with  the  chances  largely  against  success,  we  feel  that  it 
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would  be  a  general  damage  to  the  cause  and  a  waste  of  money. 
If  it  would  plan  instead  to  go  into  a  campaign  in  igig,  taking 
three  years  for  preparation,  we  should  feel  that  it  was  far  more 
certain  of  victory.  Let  us  look  at  the  resottrces  you  need  to  get 
and  which  you  have  not  yet  secured:  (i)  a  fund  to  begin  with 
of  at  least  $5,000  or  $6,000;  (2)  at  least  five  State  officen  who 
can  give  practically  all  of  their  time,  with  the  determination  to 
win  as  many  other  people  to  the  same  sacrifice  as  they  are 
making  themselves.  I  most  earnestly  recommend  that  you  a^ 
your  Legislature  this  year  for  Municipal  and  Presidential 
suffrage,  making  a  good  strong  campaign  for  this,  which  it  can 
grant  without  referring  it  to  the  voters." 

A  copy  of  this  letter  was  sent  to  the  president  of  the  associa- 
tion and  at  its  annual  convention  held  in  October  it  was  read 
and  a  long  discussion  followed.  A  delegate  thus  re]K)rtcd  it: 
"Only  a  few  delegates  agreed  with  her.  Many  women  never 
having  been  in  a  campaign  declared  that  victory  was  sure.  The 
convention  almost  unanimously  voted  for  the  referendum  and 
when  the  vote  had  been  taken  and  the  cheers  had  subsided,  the 
grand  sum  of  $500  was  raised  for  the  campaign.  ,  .  Never- 
theless the  National  Association  at  its  next  convention  (still  be- 
lieving that  the  referendum  would  not  he  submitted  until  1918), 
voted  to  back  the  Maine  campaign,  although  agunst  the  judgment 
of  Mrs.  Catt.^ 

At  the  request  of  the  Maine  association  the  National  Associa* 
tion  made  it  possible  for  Mrs.  Deborah  Knox  Livingston  to  take 
the  position  of  campaign  manager.  Through  her  extensive  work 

for  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  she  was  widely 
acquainted  in  church,  club  and  suffrage  circles,  was  experienced 
in  campaigning  and  an  elocjuent  speaker.  In  her  report  after  the 
election  she  said:  "Maine  presented  as  difficult  a  field  for  the 
conducting  of  a  suffrage  campaign  as  has  ever  been  faced  by  any 
group  of  suffragists  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  referendum 
was  submitted  the  very  last  of  February  and  as  the  election  came 
so  early  in  September  only  about  six  months'  time  was  given  us 
for  the  campaign.  Deducting  from  this  time  the  months  of  April 

*  The  above  paragraphs  have  been  copied  for  the  sake  of  historical  accuracy  from  aa 
«akit]  report  «f  Oc  mliou]  concaiieiidiag  Mor«lMr.->Ed. 
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and  May,  on  acrnunt  of  the  almost  impossible  conJilion  of  the 
roads,  and  June  with  its  heavy  rains,  there  was  left  but  httle  more 
than  three  months  for  active  work.  Early  in  the  campaign  our 
country  entered  the  World  War,  and  the  whole  thought  and 
attention  of  the  people  were  given  to  securing  support  for  the 
Liberty  Bonds,  Red  Cross,  Navy  League  and  other  patriotic  and 
preparedness  work.  This  greatly  handicapped  us  in  the  raising 
of  finances  and  the  creating  of  organization,  the  two  foundations 
upon  which  the  structure  of  a  successful  campaign  must  be  built, 
and  the  two  things  which  more  than  anything  else  the  State  of 
Maine  needed,  so  far  as  the  amendment  was  concerned." 

A  campaign  committee  was  formed  from  members  of  organi- 
zations in  the  State  in  favor  of  suffrage,  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Men's 
Suffrae^e  League,  Civic  League,  Referendum  League,  the 
Grange  and  the  State  Suffrage  Association,  and  headquarters 
were  established  in  Bangor.  There  were  only  fourteen  suffrage 
societies  in  the  State,  not  all  active.  Eleven  of  the  sixteen 
counties  had  an  organizer  in  charge  for  the  last  six  weeks  and 
269  local  committees  were  formed  in  the  different  towns  but 
many  of  them  were  ineffectual,  as  they  were  made  up  of  untrained 
women  and  the  time  was  too  short  to  train  them.  The  argument 
for  suffrage,  however,  was  put  before  the  voters  very  thoroughly. 
One  hundred  thousand  were  circularized  with  the  convincing 
speeches  of  U.  S.  Senator  Shafroth  of  Colorado  and  later  with 
a  leaflet  Have  You  Heard  the  News?  which  carried  the  strong 
appeal  of  the  suffrage  gains  over  the  entire  world.  House  to 
house  distribution  of  "fliers"  was  made  in  many  communities. 
Altogether  1,500,000  leaflets  were  distributed,  ten  to  every  voter 
in  the  State.  In  hundreds  of  towns  there  was  absolute  ignorance 
on  the  subject.  The  clergy  were  circularized  three  times — over  a 
thousand  of  them — the  State  Grange  twice,  committees  of  the 
political  parties  and  members  of  the  Legislature  twice. 

As  soon  as  a  committee  was  organized  petition  blanks  were 
sent  to  it  and  in  this  short  space  of  time  the  names  of  over 
38,000  women  of  voting  age  asking  for  the  suffrage  were 
obtained,  nearly  all  by  volunteer  canvassers.  The  names  from 
each  county  were  sent  to  the  voters  from  that  county  and  100,000 
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received  these  lists.  The  petitions  did  a  vast  amount  of  educa- 
tional work  among  the  women  and  answered  the  men  who  insisted 
that  the  women  did  not  want  to  vote. 

The  newspapers  on  the  whole  were  favorable.  Especial  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  valuable  assistance  continued 
throughout  the  campaign  of  the  Lewiston  Journal,  Portland 
Argus,  Kennebec  Journal,  Brunswick  Record  and  Waldo  County 
Herald,  The  Portland  Express  gave  editorial  support.  The 
Bangor  Commercial,  owned  and  edited  by  John  P.  Bass,  nude  a 
bitter  fight  against  the  amendment  and  refused  generally  to  pub- 
lish even  letters  on  the  other  side.  It  would  not  publish  President 
Wilson's  letter  even  as  a  paid  advertisement.  From  July  i  to 
September  lo  Mrs.  Rose  L.  Geyer,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Woman  CittBen,  official  organ  of  the  National  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion, conducted  the  publicity  work  in  connection  with  Miss 
Florence  L.  Nye,  the  State  press  chairman.  On  August  i8  the 
Lewiston  Journal  issued  a  supplement  for  the  State  association, 
edited  by  Miss  Helen  N.  Bates,  of  which  65,000  copies  were 
distril  utcd  through  twenty-two  newspapers. 

President  Wilson  sent  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Livingston  on  September 
4  appealing  to  Democratic  voters  as  follows :  ''May  I  not  express 
through  you  my  very  great  interest  in  the  equal  suffrage  cam- 
paign in  Maine?  The  pledges  of  my  party  are  very  distinct  in 
favor  of  granting  the  suffrage  to  women  by  State  action  and  I 
would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  urging  all  Democrats  to 
support  a  cause  in  which  we  all  believe."  On  September  8  former 
President  Roosevelt  sent  the  following  telegram  addressed  to  the 
.  Campaign  Committee :  "I  earnestly  hope  that  as  a  matter  of 
plain  justice  the  people  of  Maine  will  vote  'yes'  on  woman 
suflfrage." 

The  letter  and  telegram  were  put  on  ihc  moving  picture  screens, 
which  were  also  used  in  other  ways  for  propaganda.  The  poster 
sent  by  the  National  Association  and  those  printed  by  the  Cam- 
paign Committee,  fastened  on  trees,  fences,  windows  and  every 
available  space,  carried  the  message  to  all  passers  by.  Mrs. 
Livingston  said  in  her  report :  "We  can  not  express  too  grate- 
fully our  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
the  experienced  organizers  sent  to  us  by  the  National  Association 
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and  by  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode 
Island;  of  that  of  Mrs.  Mary  G.  CanBeld  of  Vermont,  who  gave 
her  services  for  one  month ;  and  of  the  untiring  and  successful 
labors  of  Mrs.  Augusta  M.  Hunt,  who  had  charge  of  York  and 
Cumberknd  counties/' 

The  entire  State  was  thoroughly  covered  hy  public  meetings, 
over  500  being  held  during  the  last  three  months.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  give  the  names  of  all  who  spoke  at  these  meetings 
but  among  the  more  prominent  were  Governor  Carl  E.  MiHiken, 
U.  S.  Senator  Bert  Femald,  former  Senator  Charles  F.  Johnson, 
Representative  iia  Ij.  11  erscy,  former  Representative  I ■  rank  E. 
Guernsey;  among  the  members  of  the  Legislature  and  other 
influential  men,  former  Attorney  General  W  R  Pattangall, 
Judge  ]\ul)ert  Treat  Whitchoiise,  Ralph  (3.  Brewster,  Frank  W, 
Butler,  Daniel  A.  Poling,  the  Rev.  Arthur  L.  Weatherly.  On 
July  23,  24,  in  Augusta,  and  July  25,  27,  in  Bangor,  Mrs.  Catt 
and  Mrs.  Shuler  addressed  mass  meetings  in  the  evenings  and 
held  conferences  with  the  workers  through  the  days.  In  Septem- 
ber Mrs.  Catt  gave  a  week  to  speaking  at  public  meetings  in 
various  cities.  Other  speakers  were  Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Upham  Yates,  Dr.  Lcc  Anna  Starr,  Mrs.  Sara  A. 
Gilson,  Miss  Mmnia  L.  McAlarney,  Miss  Anne  E.  Coughlin  and 
the  Misses  Loitnian.  The  members  of  the  Men's  League  were 
active  and  helpful.  The  mass  meetings  were  well  attended  and 
in  all  the  cities  and  many  of  the  towns  street  meetings  were  very 
successful.  Mrs.  Livingston  travelled  more  than  20,000  miles  in 
the  State*  delivered  150  addresses  and  raised  over  $4,000. 

Not  in  any  other  State  campaign  had  the  women  anti-suffra- 
gists taken  so  conspicuous  a  part.  There  was  a  society  of 
considerable  social  prominence  in  Portland  and  the  associations 
in  Massachusetts  and  New  York  sent  nearly  twenty  speakers  and 
workers,  all  women  except  T.  B.  Maiing  of  Colorado  and  Charles 
McLean  of  Iowa,  whose  utterances  had  more  than  once  been 
repudiated  by  the  men  and  women  of  their  States.  Mrs.  James 
W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  president  of  the  National  Association, 
addressed  parlor  meetings.  Toward  the  end  of  the  campaign 
their  numbers  became  much  less,  as  they  learned  that  the 
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''machines"  of  both  political  parties  expected  to  Ueieat  the 
amendment. 

The  election  took  place  Sept.  lo,  19 17.  and  the  amendment 
received  38338  noes,  20,684  ayes — lost  by  18,154,  the  negative 
majority  nearly  two  to  one.  About  half  as  many  men  voted  for  it 
as  the  ntwiber  of  women  who  signed  a  petition  for  it.  Mrs. 
Livingston  gave  as  the  principal  reasons  for  the  defeat:  i*  Inher- 
ent conservatism  and  prejudice.  2,  Resentment  at  the  ''picket- 
ing*'  of  the  White  House  by  the  '^militant"  suffragists.  3. 
Briefness  of  the  campaign.  4.  Inability  because  of  lack  of 
organization  to  reach  the  rural  vote.  5.  Reactionaries  of  both 
parties  uniting  in  opposition.^ 

In  her  summing  up  Mrs.  Livingston  said:  "Without  the  aid 
of  the  National  American  Association  the  campaign  would  have 
been  impossible.  The  magnificent  generosity  with  which  it  fur- 
nished speakers,  organizers,  posters  and  hterature  will  make  the 
women  of  Mamt  forever  its  debtors.^ 

At  the  convention  of  the  State  Association  in  September,  191 7, 
in  Augusta,  Miss  Mabel  Connor  was  chosen  president  and  at  the 
conventions  of  1918  in  Lewiston  and  19 19  in  Portland  was  re* 
elected.  At  the  convention  in  October,  1918,  having  recovered 
somewhat  from  its  defeat,  the  association  voted  to  introduce  a 
bill  for  the  Presidential  suffrage  in  the  neact  Legislature  in  1 919. 
The  Legislative  Committee  consisted  of  Mrs.  Balentine,  chair- 
man; Miss  Connor,  Miss  Bates,  Mrs.  Pattangall,  Mrs.  Cobb  and 

*  Mrs.  Garence  Hale.  State  president  of  the  anti-tuffraffe  organliatlon,  iiaued  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  large  majority  vote  cast  against  suffrage  today  mitat  indicate,  aa  did  the 
great  vote  of  Massachusetts  in  1915,  that  the  East  is  not  in  favor  of  the  entrance  of 
women  into  political  life.  The  result  should  satisfy  thr  suffragists  for  all  time  and 
tbcy  should  now  praclice  the  principtes  of  democracy  and  fairncM,  which  they  axe  ao 
ready  to  preach,  by  refrtdniac  from  ftirtiier  diqnrting  tlw  will  of  the  people  ....  We 
can  now  return  to  give  our  scrviccH  to  the  State  an  J  thr  nation  in  woman's  normal  way." 

On  November  7  the  "Ea«t"  spolce  again  when  the  voters  of  New  York  by  a  majority 
•f  to«,3S3  flmre  fidl  Miffrage  to  women. 

*  Besides  paying  the  expenses  of  the  suffrage  school,  the  National  Association  paid  the 
aalary  of  Mrs.  Deborah  Knox  Livingaton  as  campaign  manager;  the  salary  of  Miss  Lola 
Walfcer  from  February  10  to  Septeoiber  10:  tfae  aalariea  of  eigki  other  organizers  who 

irorked  for  varying  periods  ami  thr  expenses  of  four;  for  120,000  Shafroth  speeches; 
ctrculartied  l,aoo  of  the  I'rotciitant  and  Catholic  clergy;  prepared  especially  for  Maine 
t45,oeo  baby  flicra  and  loo^eoo  copies  of  Have  Yov  Heard?  and  furnidied  avf dopes  and 
ftywji^  for  fhrm;  T.\.rf-a  pi-cr<;  of  literature  for  advanced  suffragists;  1,000  copies  of 
Do  You  Know?  to  (.11  u:^  -'-  ihe  politicians;  400  each  of  thirteen  different  kinds  of 
potters;  500  war  measure  fiscrs;  3,000  blue  and  ytUow  poatera.  The  Leslie  Commissioa 
corfribnted  the  services  of  Mrs.  Geyer  for  press  work  fram  Jtt^  S  to  September  10. 
This  campaign  cost  the  National  Association  $to,a8j  and  tba  LeiHa  CoBBdMlon  |4(986. 
a  total  of  liSfflCSi^Bd. 
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Mrs.  Guy  P.  Gannett,  with  Miss  Lola  Walker  as  exectttiirc  secre- 
tary to  the  chairman. 

Legislative  Action.  The  State  Suffrage  Associatioa  and 
the  State  Woman's  Qiristian  Temperance  Union  always  worked 
for  woman  suffrage  measures  in  the  Legislature  in  cordial  co- 
operation, beginning  in  1887. 

1901.  Suffrage  hills  did  not  come  out  of  committee. 

1903.  A  bill  was  introduced  for  Municipal  suffrage  for  tax- 
paying  women  by  Representative  George  IT.  Allan  of  Portland. 
The  Joint  Standing  Committee  eliminated  "taxpaying"  and 
reported  a  bill  giving  Municipal  suffrage  to  all  women.  The 
State  Suffrage  Association  did  an  enormous  amoutit  of  work  in 
behalf  of  this  bill,  sending  letters  to  15.000  women  representing 
239  cities  and  towns  who  were  paying  t:ixes  on  approximately 
$25,000,000.  Several  thousand  answers  urging  the  bill  were 
received,  coming  from  every  county  and  from  237  of  the  cities 
and  towns.  It  was  lost  in  the  Senate  by  a  tie  and  in  the  House  by 
a  vote  of  X  ro  noes,  29  ayes. 

1905,  1907,  1909,  no  suffrage  bills  were  reported  out  of  com- 
ndttee. 

19x1.  Four  members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  made  a 
minority  report  in  favor  of  the  suffrage  measure  and  the  House 
voted  to  substitute  the  minority  report  but  the  Senate  refused 
to  concur. 

191 3.    A  new  resolve  asking  for  submission  of  a  suffrage 

amendment  was  drafted  by  George  H.  Allan  and  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  Ira  G.  Ilersey,  whi^li  gave  a  vole  01  23  ayes,  6  noes. 
In  the  House  the  vote  was  8q  ayes,  53  noes — only  six  more  votes 
needed  for  the  necessary  twu-tliirds. 

1915  A  joint  resolution  to  submit  a  full  suffrage  amendment 
passed  the  Senate  by  26  ayes,  4  noes;  the  House  vote  by  88  ayes. 
59  noes — ten  more  votes  needed  for  the  two-thirds.  Introduced 
by  Rc|»resentativc  Lauren  M.  Sanborn. 

1917.  The  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  House  February  2X 
by  112  ayes,  35  noes;  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Senate  Febru- 
ary 92,  In  signing  it  the  next  day  Governor  Carl  £.  Miliiken 
said  to  the  suffrage  leaders :  "You  have  afipealed  to  reason  and 
not  to  prejudice.  Your  campaign  has  been  a  very  fine  example  of 
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wliat  ft  campaign  should  be."  The  amendment  was  defeated  at  the 

polls  in  September. 

19 1 9.  In  March  an  Act  granting  women  the  right  to  vote  for 
Presidential  Electors,  prepared  by  George  H.  Allan,  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Guy  P.  Gannett  of  Augusta  and  in  the 
House  by  Percival  P,  Baxter  of  Portland.  The  joint  committee 
by  8  to  2  reported  "ought  to  pass."  The  hearing  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  was  called  one  of  the  best  ever  held.  Lewis 
A.  Burleigh  of  Augusta,  editor  of  the  Kennebec  Journal,  and 
Professor  Frank  £.  Woodruff  of  Bowdoin  College  made  the 
principal  speeches.  Telegrams  were  read  from  U.  S.  Senator 
Femald  and  Representatives  Ira  G.  Hersey,  John  A.  Peters  and 
Wallace  H.  White,  Jr.,  urging  the  passage  of  the  bill.  The 
"antis"  were  present  in  force  and  made  a  hard  fight  They  were 
fully  answered  by  Mrs.  Nancy  M.  Schoonmaker  of  Connecticut. 
An  effort  was  made  to  attach  a  clause  to  the  bill  referring  it  to 
the  voters  but  it  was  thwarted,  Senator  Leroy  R.  Folsom  of 
Norridgewocic  making  a  strong  speech  against  it.  In  the  House 
a  still  more  determined  effort  was  made  to  secure  a  referendum 
but  it  did  not  succeed.  Speeches  were  made  by  Frederick  W. 
Hinckley.  Percival  F.  Baxter  and  Elisha  \V.  Pike,  legislators, 
and  Mrs.  Katharine  Reed  Balentine,  chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Committee,  and  Miss  Mabel  Connor,  president  of  the  State 
Suffrage  Association.  On  February  26  the  bill  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  25  ayes,  6  noes.  On  March  19  it  passed  the 
House  by  85  ayes,  54  noes. 

The  favorable  vote  was  obtained  after  six  months  of  quiet, 
continuous  and  intensive  political  work  by  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee. Members  of  the  Legislature  worked  for  the  success  of 
the  hill;  the  Governor  supported  it  and  the  press  was  largely 
in  favor. 

The  anti-suffragists  iiiiuiediately  announced  their  proposal  to 
bring  the  Presidential  Suffrage  Law  before  the  voters  under  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  upon  petition  of  at  least  10,000  legal 
voters  (lied  within  a  specified  time.  The  effort  to  secure  these 
names  lagged  and  without  doubt  would  have  been  given  up  had  it 
not  been  for  Frank  E.  Mace,  former  State  Forest  Commissioner, 
who  organlized  committees  all  over  the  State  at  the  eleventh  hour 
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and  petitions  bearing  12,000  signatures  were  filed  July  3,  within 
90  days  after  the  Legislature  adjourned,  as  required.  As  there 
was  doubt  about  the  constitutionality  of  this  referendum,  the 
State  Supreme  Court,  on  July  9,  1919,  was  requested  by  Governor 
Milliken  to  decide.  On  August  6  the  Court  rendered  its  decision 
that  the  Act  came  within  the  provisions  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum.  As  the  petition  did  not  ask  for  a  special  election  the 
Governor  sent  out  a  proclamation  for  the  referendum  to  be  sub- 
mitted at  the  next  general  election  Sept.  13,  1920.  The  Federal 
Suffrage  AnitTKlnient  was  declared  to  be  adopted  on  August  26 
but  there  was  no  way  in  which  the  referendum  could  legally  be 
omitted  from  the  ballot.  Therefore  on  September  13  the  women, 
already  having  full  suflFragr,  went  to  the  polls  to  vote  on  getting 
partial  suffrage  and  the  official  count  showed  88,080  ayes, 
30,462  noes. 

Ratification.  Governor  Milliken  called  a  special  session 
of  the  Legislature  for  November,  1919.  In  his  message  he 
recommended  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Amendment  ,  in  the 
strongest  possible  manner,  sayinp^  that  if  only  one  woman  in 

Maine  wanted  to  vote  she  should  have  the  chance.  The  anti- 
suffrage  forces  of  the  entire  country  were  concentrated  on  Maine 
at  this  time  to  prevent  ratification  and  it  was  with  the  pfreatest 
difficulty  that  a  movement  to  postpone  action  until  the  regular 
session  was  defeated.  The  amentlrTif  nt  was  ratif^ed  in  the  Senate 
on  November  4  by  24  ayes,  5  noes ;  in  the  House  on  November  5 
by  72  ayes,  68  noes.  After  the  vote  was  taken  an  attempt  to 
reconsider  was  made  but  was  unsuccessful. 

The  same  Legislative  Committee  of  women  tiiat  had  charge  of 
the  Presidential  bill  had  charge  of  the  ratification. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  State  Sufeige  Association  ia 
Portland  in  October,  1919,  it  was  voted  to  liold  a  School  for 
Gtizenship  at  Bates  College  in  August,  1920.  Mrs.  George  M. 

Chase  was  made  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements 

and  the  work  was  largely  carried  out  by  Miss  Rosamond  Connor, 
100  women  from  many  parts  of  the  State  attending  and  deriving 
much  benefit.  Mrs.  Nancy  M.  St  Ik vjnmaker  was  the  principal 
instructor.    At  a  meeting  of  the  association  in  Augusta  on 
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November  12  it  was  merged  into  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
with  Miss  Mabel  G>nnor  as  chairman. 

Suffrage  work  in  Maine  was  carried  on  for  many  years  in  the 
face  of  the  greatest  obstacles  but  there  was  always  a  small  group 
of  devoted  women  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  cause, 
who  carried  the  torch  until  another  group  could  take  it,  and 
every  step  gained  was  fought  for.  The  history  would  be  incom- 
plete without  mention  of  the  Portland  Equal  Franchise  League, 
of  which  ivlrs.  Arthur  L.  Bates  was  president,  which  for  many 
years  was  the  backbone  of  the  State  association.  The  list  of 
State  officers  who  freely  pfave  their  services  is  too  lonj?  to 
publish.  AniDii^  other  prominent  workers  not  already  menlioncil 
were  Dr.  Jennie  l^uUer  of  Hartland ;  Mrs.  Zenas  Thompson  and 
Miss  Susan  Clark  of  Portland;  Mrs.  Isal)el  Greenwood  of  Farm- 
ington;  Miss  Anna  L.  Dingley  and  Miss  Alice  Frost  Lord, 
connected  with  the  Lewtston  Journal.^ 

Among  the  men  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  who  advocated 
woman  suffrage  in  the  face  of  criticism  and  with  no  advantage 
to  be  gained,  were  Judge  William  Penn  Whitehoose  and  Obadiah 
Gardner  of  Augusta;  Leonard  A.  Pierce  of  Portland;  L.  B. 
Dessy  of  Bar  Harbor;  E.  C.  Reynolds  of  South  Portland. 

*  Among  the  active  workers  in  the  Anti-Suffrage  Assoctatioo  were  MesdameB  John  F. 
A.  Merrill,  Morrill  Hamlin  and  Gt-r  r^c  S.  HobtM,  alt  of  Portland;  Norman  L.  Basaett, 
Jnhn  F  Hill,  and  Charles  S.  Hichbom,  all  of  AngtMts;  Gcoffe  £.  Bird,  Yannoothi  MiM 
Eilzabctli  McKeen,  Brunswick. 

Amon^  the  men  actively  opposed  were  the  Rev,  E.  E.  Newbert,  Benedict  F.  Maher, 
Samuel  C  Manley,  Charles  S.  Hicbborn.  all  of  Angtuta;  cx-GoTernor  Oakley  C  Curtis, 
of  Portland;  Goveraor^ect  Prcderidc  H.  EtfUunt,  of  Bangor;  U.  8.  S«Mlor  Bakh 
ojppoKd  but  Saatlr  voted  for  fbe  Federal  Snffrate  Anefldncnt 


* 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

MARYLAND.     PART  L* 

When  the  fourth  volume  of  the  History  of  Woman  Suffrage 
closed  in  1900  it  left  the  Maryland  association  jtist  eleven  years 
old.  Since  1894,  when  the  xMontgomery  County  and  the  Balti- 
more City  Associations  united,  it  has  been  represented  by 
accredited  delegfates  in  every  national  convention.  These  thirty- 
one  years  of  organized  effort  by  no  means  represent  all  of  the 
suffrage  agitation  in  the  State.- 

As  Baltimore  is  the  only  large  city  and  contains  more  than 
half  the  population  of  the  State  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  city 
has  been  the  real  battleground  of  the  movement.  Twenty-five 
State  conventions  have  been  held  here,  continuing  one  or  two 
days,  and  two  State  conferences  of  two  days  each.  The  first 
of  the  conferences  was  arranged  by  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt, 
the  new  national  president,  and  held  in  Baltimore  in  1900,  at 
which  time  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  was  the  guest  of  honor  and 
was  presented  with  a  purse  of  gold  for  her  80th  birthday  by  the 
Maryland  women.  The  second  conference  was  held  in  1902. 
The  speakers  at  these  conferences  besides  the  national  officers 
were  Helen  Morris  Lewis  of  North  Carolina,  Annie  L.  Diggcs 
of  Kansas,  Clara  Bewick  Colby  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Dr.  Cora 
Smith  Eaton  of  Minneapolis  and  Catharine  Waugh  McCulloch  of 
Chicago.  The  day  btsbioix  were  devoted  to  hnsiness  and  dis- 
cussions, followed  by  addresses  in  the  evening.    The  State 

'  Tfie  History  J*  ladebtcd  fur  this  chapter  to  Mr<i  Einina  Kfaddox  Fimck.  prr<;(r1»  nt  of 
tbc  Baltimore  Soffngc  Club  twenty-five  yean  and  of  the  State  Woman  SulTrasc  A»so- 

*  Dr.  William  Tinrl.in.  nf  WaRhingrtnn.  hn%  the  rrrordfl  to  prtn-e  tliat  in  wl.rn  thf 

people  of  Gcorgctowu  voted  on  a  fM'opoBal  to  withdraw  from  the  Statr  of  Maryland,  63 
wonm  cBit  their  ballota.  As  earlr  at  i96f,  throoffh  the  efforts  of  I^ivini.i  C.  Dundorc. 
a  larire  equal  rigbta  tocitty  of  men  and  women  was  orsanixcd  in  Baltimore,  which  con- 
tinued until  1874  and  was  rei>retrnted  in  the  national  conventions  by  its  president.  Mrs. 
DnndoTC.  A  Baltimore  paper  of  April  4.  *^7^  ny*:  "A  petition,  addng  for  the  rieht 
of  suffrage  and  political  juatke.  was  prcaentcd  to  tb«  Hovm  of  Ddcfatsib  tigned  bgr 
Eliza  S.  White,  I^rinia  C.  Dundore,  EUen  M.  Harra  and  iso  other  leAci.  tt  wa«  re> 
Itmd  to  the  CWmlMee  oo  Federal  RdatiOM.** 
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cx^ni^tion  of  1901  met  In  the  Friends'  Meeting  House;  that 
of  1902  in  Heptasophs  Hall,  with  a  bazar  and  supper;  that. of 
1903  in  the  Friends'  Meeting  House.  The  local  speakers  were 
Dr.  O.  Edward  Janney,  R.  Henry  Hohne,  Lizzie  York  Case, 
Annie  Davenport,  Emma  Maddox  Frnick  and  Mary  Bentley 
Thomas.  Out  of  town  speakers  were  Mrs.  Catt,  Dr.  Anna 
Howard  Shaw,  national  vice-president  at  large,  Harriet  May 
Mills  of  New  York  and  Einma  M.  Gillett,  a  lawyer  of  Washing- 
ton, D,  C.  The  convention  of  iqo,\  met  in  the  Church  of  the 
Disciples.  A  supper  was  served  lietween  sessions  and  Dr.  Shaw 
and  the  Rev.  Peter  Ainslie  spoke  to  crowded  houses  at  night. 

The  convention  of  1905  was  held  in  the  Harlem  Avenue 
Christian  Church.  Memorial  services  were  held  for  George  W. 
Catt,  husband  of  the  national  president.  The  following  depart- 
ments of  work  were  adopted:  Peace  and  Arbitration,  Church, 
Enrollment,  Finance,  Legislation  and  Press.  Dr.  Shaw  spoke 
in  the  evening  on  The  New  Democratic  Ideal.  Invitations  were 
given  in  1904  and  1905  to  the  National  American  Suffrage 
Association  to  hold  its  annual  convention  in  Baltimore.  The 
second  was  accepted  and  the  convention  took  place  Feb.  7-13, 
1906.  Half  of  the  $1,200  raised  for  it  was  given  to  the  National 
Association.  Most  of  the  delegates  were  entertained  in  homes. 
The  meetings  were  held  in  the  Lyric  Theater  and  the  audiences 
at  the  evening  sessions  innnhered  from  1,500  to  3,000.  The 
State  association  sent  out  20,cx3o  invitations.  Music  was  pro- 
vided for  every  session  by  the  Charles  M.  Stieif  Piano  Company 
and  clerg>'men  came  from  various  churches  for  the  opetung 
devotional  services.  Three  men  gave  unlimited  time  nnd  n^^sist 
ance  to  the  work  of  the  convention,  Dr.  J.  William  Funck,  Dr. 
Janney  and  Charles  H.  Holton.  As  this  was  the  native  city  of 
Miss  Mary  Garrett  and  Dr.  M.  Carey  Thomas  they  united  as 
hostesses  of  the  association  during  the  convention  and  thereafter 
became  important  factors  in  the  national  work.*  This  was  the 
last  convention  attended  by  Miss  Anthony,  who  died  a  month 
later.  A  memorial  service  was  held  in  Baltimore,  the  following 
taking  part:  the  Rev.  Alexander  Kent  of  Washington,  Mary 
Badders  Holton,  Mrs.  Funck.  Mrs.  Janney.  Mrs.  Holme  and 

*For  fall  accouat  ol  the  coaveatioo  sm  Clupter  VI,  Voliune  V. 
voc  n 
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Miss  Maddox.  Music  was  furntshed  by  the  Ceciliati  quartette  of 
women's  voices. 

The  State  convention  of  1906  was  held  in  the  Friends'  Meeting 
House,  addressed  by  Ellen  Spencer  Mussey  of  Washington.  In 
1907  the  convention  met  in  Arunddl  Hall  November  21  and  in 
the  Hampden  Methodist  Church  the  22nd.  The  afternoon  pro- 
gram induded  interesting  talks  by  six  Baltimore  men — ^Henry 
White,  Dr.  Fundc,  Dr.  Janney,  R.  Henry  Holme,  State  Forester 
Albert  M.  Ikasley  and  the  Rev.  B.  A.  Abbott,  pastor  of  the 
Harlem  Avenue  Christian  Church.  A  lar^e  number  of  fraternal 
delegates  were  present.  The  Rev.  Ida  C.  Hultin  of  Boston 
spoke  at  both  evenine^  sessions. 

In  1908  the  annual  meeting  was  held  in  McCoy  Hall,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  with  Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman  and  Maud 
Nathan  of  New  York  and  Rachel  Foster  Avery  of  Philaddphia 
as  speakers.  Dr.  LewcQys  F.  Barker  presided  at  the  evening 
meeting.  In  1909  the  convention  took  place  in  the  Baltimofe 
Business  College,  Nov.  23,  24,  with  Dr.  Barton  O.  Aylesworth 
of  Colorado  and  the  Rev.  John  Roach  Straton  of  the  Seventh 
Baptist  Churdi  as  the  orators  at  the  evening  sessions.  Memorial 
services  were  held  for  Henry  B,  Bladcwell.  A  supper  and  bazar 
were  pleasant  features.  In  1910  the  convention  was  held  in 
Osier  Hall,  Cathedral  Street,  with  both  sessions  devoted  to 
business.  A  noteworthy  event  of  the  year  was  the  election  of 
Miss  Sarah  Richmond,  a  pioneer  suffrac^ist,  as  president  of  the 
State  Teachers*  Association,  the  first  woman  to  be  accorded  this 
honor  in  the  fifty  years  of  its  existence.  Prizes  of  $25  were  of- 
fered for  essays  on  woman  suffrage  by  ^rls  in  the  high  school. 

At  the  convention  of  191 1  in  Heptasophs  Hall  the  California 
victory  of  October  11  was  celebrated  ¥rtth  a  banquet  attended  by 
400  men  and  women,  Mrs.  Belva  A.  Lockwood  of  Washington 
presiding.  The  meeting  on  the  next  evening  was  addressed  by 
Miss  A.  Maud  Royden  of  London  on  The  Economic,  Spiritual 
and  Religious  Aspect  of  Woman  Suffrage.  During  the  year  a 
leaflet  had  been  issued  entitled  Opinions  of  R^resentative  Men 
of  Maryland  on  Woman  Suflfrap^e,  through  Miss  Mary  B.  Dixon, 
chairman  of  publicity,  and  600  suflfrage  posters  were  placed  in  the 
cotmties.    In  Baltimore  they  were  made  into  double  faced 
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placards  and  men  were  employed  to  carry  them  throagh  the 
business  sections.  Suffrage  petitions  and  resolutions  had  been 
endorsed  by  the  State  Federation  of  Labor,  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  Ladies  of  the  Maccabees,  Grange  and 
Jewish  Council  of  Women. 

The  convention  of  1912  was  held  in  the  Baltimore  Business 
Collep^,  the  aftemonn  devoted  to  discussions  of  plans  of  work, 
reports,  etc.,  followed  by  a  supper  and  bazar.  A  report  was 
given  of  the  organization  of  a  Men's  League  for  Woman 
Suffrage  by  Dr.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  Dr.  Funck,  Dr.  Janney,  the 
Rev.  James  Gratten  Mythen,  Dr.  Warren  Lewis,  Jacob  M.  Moses, 
S.  Johnson  Poe»  Franlc  F.  Ramey  and  William  F.  Cochran.  In 
the  evening  there  was  a  debate  on  the  enfranchisement  of  women 
by  the  boys  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  Samuel  M.  North,  a 
member  of  the  factdty  and  a  pioneer  suffragist,  presiding.  At 
the  oonyention  of  191 3  the  twenty-fourth  anniversary  of  the 
State  association  was  celebrated  in  Veteran  Corps  Hall  with  a 
supper,  dance  and  addresses  by  Laura  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clara 
Bewick  Colby  of  Washinj^ton,  Ella  S.  Stewart  of  Illinois  and 
Lucy  Burns  of  New  York.  The  convention  of  1914  was  held 
in  the  Royal  Arcanum  Building.  The  speakers  were  Mrs.  Robert 
LaFollette  of  Wisconsin,  Mrs.  Nathan  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Louis 
F.  Post  of  Illinois  and  Mr.  Western  Star.  It  was  reported  that 
at  the  gjeat  suffrage  parade  held  the  preceding  March  in  Wash- 
ington Maryland  had  the  largest  delegation. 

The  business  session  of  19 15  was  held  in  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
Building  and  the  evening  session  in  the  Universalist  Churchy 
whose  pastor,  the  Rev.  C.  Oifton  Clark,  spoke  on  the  pro- 
suf&age  side.  This  year  a  union  of  all  the  organizations  in  the 
State  was  effected  under  the  name  of  the  Woman  Suffrage 
Party  of  Maryland.  Mrs.  Funck  was  elected  president  and 
served  two  years. 

The  annual  meeting  of  1916  was  held  on  the  lawn  at  the  home 
of  Elizabeth  Bruce  Gwynn;  tliat  nf  1917  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Young  Woman's  Christian  Association;  in  1918  at  Tolchester 
Beach  and  in  TO  10  at  the  home  of  Evelyn  Albaugh  Timanus. 
The  workers  during  these  years  always  were  volunteers,  who 
served  without  financial  compensation.   The  association  is  in- 
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debted  for  the  past  ten  years  to  l^Iary  Elizabeth  Ward  for  all 
Stenographic  work  and  to  Margaret  A.  Maddox  for  most  of  the 
publicity  work. 

Among  those  who  have  represented  their  counties  in  State 
conventions  are  the  following:  Montgomery  county,  Mary 
Bentley  Thomas,  Sarah  Miller,  Rebecca  Miller,  Mary  E.  Moore, 
Mary  Magruder;  Baltimore  county,  Elizabeth  Herring,  Jose- 
phine E.  Smith,  Julia  F.  Abbott,  Anna  S.  Abbott,  Ella  Wariield, 
Kate  Vanhom,  Mrs.  Charles  Weed,  Mrs.  James  Green,  Mary  C. 
Raspe,  Ethel  C.  Crosby;  Harford,  Annie  H.  Hoskins,  Lydia 
Reckord,  Eliza  Edell;  Carroll,  Maggie  Mehring;  Cecil,  Alice 
Coale  Simpers;  Somerset,  Florence  Hog;e;  Caroline,  Miss  l^liza 
Messenger;  Anne  Ariindel,  Mrs.  Wilhelmina  Nichols;  Howard, 
Miss  Elizabeth  B  Wilson. 

Baltimore  City  Club.  For  more  than  twenty  years  this 
club  averaged  from  four  to  twenty  public  meetings  annually 
in  theaters,  churches  and  suffrage  headquarters.  Scores  of  busi- 
ness and  executive  meetings  were  held  and  sociables,  suppers, 
lawn  fetes,  banquets,  excursions  and  bazars  were  given.  The 
club  opened  the  first  headquarters  in  1902  at  107  West  Franklin 
Street,  one  of  the  city's  noted  thoroughfares.  In  1908  they  were 
established  on  North  Gilmore  Street,  West  Baltimore,  and  in 
1912  on  the  comer  of  Baltimore  and  Carey  Streets.  At  both 
localities  the  plate  glass  windows  were  decorated  with  pictures 
of  suffrage  leaders,  cartoons,  platforms  of  political  parties  and 
literature;  afternoon  tea  was  served  and  public  meetings  held  at 
night.  It  also  inatiptirated  Sunday  afternoon  meetings  which 
became  very  popular  and  it  was  responsible  for  brin<xin,i^  to 
Baltimore  many  men  and  women  of  national  and  international 
distinction.  The  first  English  "militant"  to  speak  in  Baltimore 
was  Mrs.  Annie  Cobden  Sanderson,  on  My  Experience  in  an 
English  Jail,  in  January,  1908,  in  the  Christian  Temple,  the  Rev. 
Peter  Ainslie,  the  pastor,  introducing  the  speaker,  who  made  a 
profound  impression.  Mrs.  Emmeline  Pankhurst  came  next, 
speaking  in  Osier  Hall  on  Ideal  Democracy,  followed  by  Sylvia 
Pankhurst  and  Mrs.  Philip  Snowden,  the  latter  speaking  at  the 
Seventh  Baptist  Church,  the  pastor  presiding. 

In  1909  at  a  mass  meeting  one  Sunday  afternoon  in  the 
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Lyric  Theater  an  audience  of  over  2,000  was  present,  more  than 
half  of  them  men,  with  Dr.  Shaw  and  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  the 
speakers ;  Judge  Jacob  M.  Moses  of  the  Juvenile  Court  presided 
and  a  number  of  men  of  distinction  were  seated  on  the  platform. 
Mrs.  Catt  spoke  at  a  mass  meeting  in  the  Academy  of  Music  in 
March,  1913,  at  which  Miss  Eliza  H.  Lord  of  Washington,  D.  C» 
presided  and  Senator  William  £.  Borah  of  Idaho  was  a  guest. 
Other  Sunday  afternoon  meetings  were  held  in  Ford's,  Albaugh's, 
the  Garden  and  the  New  Theaters  with  well  known  speakers. 
Baltimore  cler|;ynien  assisting  at  these  meetings,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frank  M.  Ellis  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Wills ;  the  Reverends  Kingman  Handy,  Henry 
Wharton  and  W.  H.  Baylor  of  the  Baptist  Church;  Heorge 
Scholl  and  Thomas  Beadenkoph  of  the  Lutheran  Synod; 
Richard  W.  Hogue  and  George  W^  Dame  of  the  Episcopal,  E.  L. 
Hubbard  of  the  Methodist  and  Wynne  Jones  of  the  Highland- 
town  Presbyterian  Churches. 

Through  the  State  Woman  Suffrage  Association  and  the 
Baltimore  City  Club  much  educational  work  was  done  from  1900 
to  1910  in  the  way  of  public  and  parlor  meetings.  The  pictures 
of  suffrage  leaders  were  placed  in  the  public  schools.  The  His- 
tory of  Woman  Suffrage  and  the  Life  of  Susan  6.  Anthony 
were  given  to  public  libraries.  Boys  and  girls  were  trained  for 
suffrage  debates  and  prizes  given  for  essays.  Subscriptions  were 
soHcited  for  Progress  and  the  Woman's  Journal;  press  work  was 
puslied;  oportnnities  were  sought  to  speak  before  all  kinds  of 
organizations  and  there  was  a  wide  distribution  of  suffrage 
hterature.  Handsomely  engrossed  resolutions  were  presented  in 
1902  to  Senator  Jacol)  M.  Moses  in  appreciation  of  his  having 
introduced  the  bill  in  the  Legislature  iiernnt  women  to  practice 
law  in  Maryland:  and  to  Miss  Maddox,  the  first  to  be  admitted 
to  the  bar,  a  gold  pin  bearing  the  State  coat-of-arms  as  an  expres- 
sion of  esteem  for  her  onerous  work  in  securing  its  passage. 

In  1906  and  thereafter  by  specially  appointed  committees 
suffrage  planks  were  requested  in  the  platforms  of  the  political 
parties  but  with  no  success.  In  1907  a  delegation  appeared  before 
the  State  Federation  of  Labor  asking  for  its  endorsement  of 
woman  suffrage,  which  was  refused. 
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For  1908  the  slogan  was,  Convert  the  public  school  teachers. 
To  this  end  a  mass  meeting  was  held  in  Baltimore  with  Miss 
Grace  C.  Strachan,  a  district  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  New  York ;  the  Rev.  Olympia  Brown  of  Wisconsin  and 
Mrs.  Emma  Smith  Devoe  of  the  State  of  Washington  as  speakers. 
Mrs.  Funck  attended  tri-county  conventions  of  teachers,  speak- 
ing on  woman  suffra<,^e  and  distributing  5,000  leaflets.  Three 
women  attended  the  hearing  before  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
miutc  of  Congress  in  the  inltTc^t  of  the  Federal  Amendment, 
Mrs.  Funck  addressing  the  committee.  Independence  Day  was 
observed  by  a  parade  and  street  speaking  by  Mrs.  Colby,  Mrs. 
Timanus  and  others. 

In  191 1  the  first  debate  on  woman  suffrage  took  place  before 
the  Men's  Club  of  the  Harlem  Park  Methodist  Church,  Mrs. 
Funck  taking  the  affirmative  side  against  two  members  of  the 
Anti*Suffrage  Society,  Mrs.  Francis  T.  Redwood  and  Mrs. 
Haslup  Adams.  The  following  year  another  debate  was  hekl 
at  the  State  Normal  School  by  the  pupils.  In  both  instances 
the  affirmative  won. 

In  19 1 4  a  large  suffrage  bazar  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  all  the  clubs  in  the  Fifth  Regiment  Armory  with  good  finan- 
cial results.  This  year  Lhe  association  entered  the  political  arena, 
the  logical  ailmination  of  previous  years  of  work.  Legislation 
and  Publicit)*  was  the  slogan.  It  specialized  in  ward  work,  be- 
sieged lei^Mslativc  and  political  leaders  with  telegrams  and  letters, 
visited  their  otfices  and  homes,  watched  at  the  polls,  worked  to 
defeat  anti-suffrage  candidates;  addressed  shop  and  factory 
employees,  spoke  on  street  comers  and  at  county  fairs,  made  use 
of  suffrage  posters  and  unique  advertisements  and  had  parades. 

The  State  Woman  Suffrage  Association  has  had  but  two 
presidents,  Mary  Bentley  Thomas  of  Ednor,  1894-1904  and 
Emma  Maddox  Fundc,  1904- 1920.  The  hitter  was  president  of 
the  Baltimore  City  Society  1897- 1920.  Others  who  served  as 
State  officers  ten  years  and  more  were  Mary  Badders  Holton, 
Evelyn  Albaugh  Timanus,  Etta  H.  Maddox,  Anne  Webb  (Mrs. 
O.  Edward)  Janney,  Pauline  W.  Holme,  Mary  Voung  Taylor, 
Edna  Annette  Rcvcridge,  Nellie  C.  Cromwell,  Florence  E.  Barnes, 
Mary  E.  Moore,  Margaret  Smythe  Clark  and  Annie  H.  Hoskins. 
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Space  wilt  not  permit  the  names  of  the  many  women  who  were 
loyal  and  helpful  during  these  years.  Women  were  not  left 
entirely  alone  to  fight  the  battle  and  many  men  besides  those 

mentioned  assisted  and  encouragied. 

The  Maryland  Association  Opposed  to  Woman  Suffrage  was 
organized  in  Baltimore  in  191 1,  opening  its  first  headquarters 
in  Norih  Chark-^  Street  with  Mrs.  N.  C.  Talbott  as  executive 
secretary.  Later  lliere  was  s  iine  org^anization  in  the  counties. 
The  members  through  public  meetings,  legislative  hearings  and 
distribution  of  literature  vigorously  carried  on  their  opposition  to 
women's  enfranchisement.  The  society  was  affiliated  with  the 
National  Anti-SuPfrage  Association  and  was  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  lighting  the  movement  to  enfranchise  women  by  both 
Federal  and  State  amendments.  The  presidents  were  Mrs.  John 
Redwood,  Mrs.  Oscar  Leser»  Mrs.  Rufus  Gibbs  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Garrett,  the  last  named  serving  until  after  the  Federal 
Amendment  was  adopted.  Other  women  active  in  opposition 
were  Mrs.  Michael  Wild,  Mrs.  Rosalie  Strauss,  Mrs.  W.  P.  £. 
Wyse,  Mrs.  P.  Lea  Thom,  Mrs.  Coyle  Haslup  Adams,  Mrs. 
George  A.  Frick  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Marbury.  This  associa- 
tion gave  substantial  aid  in  money  and  other  ways  to  the 
Maryland  legislators  who  went  to  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee  to  work  against  the  ratihcation  of  the  Federal  Amend- 
ment by  their  Legislatures. 

Legislative  Action.  The  Maryland  Woman  Suffrage 
Association  in  connection  with  its  suffrage  activities  worked  in 
the  Legislature  for  other  progressive  measures,  among  them  the 
use  of  the  public  schools  for  social  centers;  equal  pay  for  equal 
service;  appointment  of  women  on  boards  of  education  and  on 
all  public  institutions;  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment;  initia- 
tive and  referendum ;  co-education ;  abolition  of  diild  labor. 

1906.  Legislators  declined  to  introduce  any  suffra^^c  measure 
and  treated  the  request  as  a  joke. 

1907.  A  special  conmuttee  appointed  by  ihe  Legislature  to 
revise  the  election  laws  wa-,  asked  that  the  word  "male"  be 
stricken  out.    No  attention  was  paid  to  the  request. 

1910.  The  resolution  for  subniittinj^  an  amendment  was 
framed  by  Etta  H*  Maddox,  introduced  by  Delegate  William 
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Harry  Paire,  the  Republican  floor  leader,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Constitutional  Amendments.  The  hearing  was 
held  in  the  House  of  Delegates  at  Annapolis  on  February  24 
before  the  committee  and  an  audience  that  taxed  the  chamber's 
capacity.  Miss  Maddox  presided  and  introduced  the  speakers — 
Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  president  of  the  National  Suffrage 
Association;  the  Rev.  John  Roach  Straton,  the  Rev.  Peter 
Ainslie,  Attorney  John  Grillj  Dr.  Flora  Pollack,  Mrs.  Mary 
Badders  Holton,  Mrs.  Funck,  the  Rev.  Olympia  Brown  of  Wis- 
consin, Dr.  J.  William  Funck  and  Miss  Belle  Kearney  of 
Mississippi.  An  evening  meeting  also  was  held  in  the  same  place 
in  the  interest  of  the  amendment.  On  Ivlarch  24  Carville  D. 
Benson  of  Baltimore  county  moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table  which 
was  done  by  a  vote  of  6i  ayes,  18  noes.  No  action  was  taken 
by  the  Senate. 

1912.  All  the  suffrage  societies  united  in  asking  for  the 
submission  of  a  State  amendment  for  full  suffrage.  Their 
best  speakers  appeared  before  the  conunittees.  A  petition  wa^ 
presented  to  both  Houses,  signed  by  30,000  voters,  but  it  polled 
only  22  affirmative  votes  in  the  House.  Soon  after  a  limited 
suffrage  bill,  sponsored  by  the  Equal  Suffrage  League,  failed  by 
a  vote  of  16  noes,  9  ayes  in  the  Senate. 

1 914.  The  amendment  resolution  was  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Charles  H.  McNab  of  Harford  county  and  in  the 
Senate  by  William  Holmead  of  Prince  George  county.  It  was 
supported  by  all  the  suffrage  societies,  and  ably  advocated  but 
lost  by  34  ayes,  60  noes  in  the  House  and  defeated  in  the 
Senate.  A  resolution  introduced  in  the  Senate  a.^kinq  for  the 
full  suffraffe  for  women  with  an  educational  and  property  quaH- 
tication,  endorsed  only  by  the  Equal  Suffrage  League,  failed  to 
get  a  hearing.  One  in  the  Senate  requiring  a  literacy  test  only 
was  not  reported. 

1916.  The  constitutional  amendment  for  full  suffrage  was 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Lloyd  Wilkinson  (Democrat)  of 
Baltimore  and  in  the  Senate  by  Sydney  Mudd  (Republican)  of 
Charles  county  and  strongly  supported.  House  vote  was  36  ayes, 
64  noes.  The  Senate  committee  reported  favorably  and  the  vote 
stood  17  ayes,  7  noes,  William  F.  Chesley  the  only  Republican 
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who  voted  no«  The  lobbyists  were  Mrs.  Hooker,  Mrs.  Dora  Ogle, 
Mrs.  Robert  Moss,  Miss  Lucy  Branham,  Miss  Maddox,  Miss 
Gwendolyn  Willis,  the  Rev.  Olympia  Brown,  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
EUicott,  Mrs.  Ross  Thompson,  Miss  Emma  Weber,  Mrs.  William 

H.  Maloy,  Mrs.  Calvin  Gabriel,  Mrs.  Timanus,  Mrs.  Howard 
Schwartz,  Mrs.  Ftinck.  This  was  the  last  time  a  State  amend- 
ment was  asked  for. 

1917.  At  the  special  session  a  bill  for  Presidential  suffrage, 
suj  i  lUfl  by  the  State  association  and  the  Just  Government 
League,  pa^^^c J  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  18  ayes,  6  noes,  after  a 
joint  hearing  held  in  the  State  House,  where  the  outside  speakers, 
were  Dudley  Field  Malone,  U.  S.  Senator  Sha froth  and  Repre- 
sentative Jeannette  Rankin.  In  the  House  it  failed  by  a  vote 
of  41  ayes,  56  noes. 

1918.  The  Presidential  suffrage  bill  received  in  the  House 
42  ayes,  53  noes;  in  the  Senate  12  ayes,  13  noes. 

Ratification.  For  twenty-five  years  the  women  of  Maryland 
tried  to  get  some  form  of  suffrage  from  their  Legislature  with- 
out success  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  felt  obliged  to  look 
to  a  Federal  Amendment  for  their  enfranchisement.  The  dele- 
gation in  Congress  was  divided  on  its  submission,  Senator  Joseph 

I.  I'Vance  (RepubHcan)  votinj^  in  favor  and  Senator  John 
W'aher  Smith  (Democrat)  in  opposition:  two  Representatives  in 
favor  and  tive  in  opposition.  After  it  had  been  sent  to  the  Legis- 
latures for  ratification  in  June,  191 9,  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  on  Governor  Knierson  C.  Harrington  to  call  a  special  session, 
as  it  was  reported  that  a  majority  in  favor  might  be  secured. 
U.  S,  Attorney  General  A.  Mitchell  Palmer  urged  it  in  a  letter 
July  10,  saying:  ^'Pennsylvania  has  already  ratified  and  it  will 
be  a  service  to  our  party  if  a  Democratic  State  like  Maryland 
will  promptly  follow  suit."  The  Governor  advised  waiting  till 
the  regular  session  as  "this  Legislature  was  not  elected  with  the 
question  of  this  amendment  before  the  people." 

The  regular  session  convened  Jan  7,  1920,  and  Albert  Cabell 
Ritchie  had  been  elected  Governor.  Mrs.  William  Milnes  Matoy 
was  chairman  of  the  Suffrage  Campaign  Committee  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Moss  of  the  legislative  work  in  Annapolis,  and  the  com- 
mittee was  composed  of  prominent  suflragists  from  all  the 
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societies.  A  mass  meeting^  took  place  on  January  20  in  the 
State  Annory  at  Annapolis,  with  addresses  by  U.  S,  Senator 
Kenneth  McKellar  of  Tennessee,  State  Senator  Oliver  Metzerott 
and  Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker.  Sute  Senator  George  Q.  Bartlett 
read  letters  from  Senator  France  advocating  ratification.  Many 
members  of  the  L^slatnre  were  seated  on  the  platform.  At  the 
close  of  the  meeting  Mrs.  Maloy  offered  a  resolution  in  favor  of 
raliiicalion,  which  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

On  Friday,  February  6,  Governor  Ritchie  submittal  tlie  Fed- 
eral Woman  Suffrage  Ainendinent  to  the  General  Assembly. 
Senator  Metzerott  (Republican)  introduced  a  resolution  for 
ratification  in  the  Senate  and  Representative  Cobourn  (Demo- 
crat) in  the  House.  It  was  sent  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Federal  Relations,  Senator  Grason,  chairman ;  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments,  Mr.  Roberts  chairman. 
A  hearing  was  set  for  February  11  but  on  being  informed  that 
most  of  the  suffrage  leaders  would  be  in  Chicago  attending  the 
national  suffrage  convention  at  that  time  and  that  others  of  their 
speakers  could  not  be  present,  Senator  Grason  said  that,  with  Mr. 
Robert's  consent,  the  hearing  would  be  postponed  until  the  i8th. 

The  suffragists  heard  no  more  and  great  was  the  surprise  of 
those  of  the  committee  who  were  left  to  tmd  on  rcturmiig  to 
Annapolis  February  10,  when  the  session  reconvened,  that  Mr. 
Roberts  absolutely  refused  to  delay  and  the  hearing  would  take 
place  on  February  n.  A  hasty  canvass  of  his  committee  showed 
that  a  majority  was  in  favor  of  deferring  it  until  the  i8th,  so  the 
suffragists  returned  to  their  homes.  The  next  morning  the 
Baltimore  papers  announced  that  it  would  be  held  that  day.  The 
suffragists  learned  that  the  preceding  night  Speaker  Tydings  had 
transferred  the  suffrage  amendment  from  the  Conmiittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments,  which  was  favorable  to  it,  and  had 
put  it  into  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations,  which  was  hostile  1 
There  were  of  course  no  members  of  the  suffrage  committee 
present  at  the  hearing.  Mrs.  Rufus  Gibbs,  president  of  the 
State  Anti-Suffrage  Association,  urged  the  defeat  of  ratification. 
Wiiliam  F.  Marbury  made  a  strong  argimient  against  it.^ 
Senator  Legg  of  Queen  Anne's,  who  had  announced  that  he 
"would  do  just  what  Governor  Ritchie  desired,"  spoke  against  it. 
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Delegates  Cobourn,  Shartzer,  Curry  and  the  minority  floor  leader, 
Vernon  Simmons,  explained  how  the  suffragists  had  been  de-i 
ceived  and  made  an  earnest  plea  for  fair  play. 

It  had  been  intended  to  bring  the  measure  to  a  vote  immedi- 
ately but  the  feeling  against  this  was  so  intense  that  it  was  finally 
set  for  the  ZTth.  The  suffragists  demanded  a  hearing  but  the 
House  committee  refused  it  and  made  an  adverse  report  on  the 
resolution  to  ratify.  The  Senate  committee  ^^ranted  one  for  the 
morning  of  the  17th.  Ix)ng  before  the  hum  set  suffragists  from 
many  places  began  to  gather.  At  10:30  the  larger  delegations 
arrived,  heralded  by  Farson's  band,  and  marched  straight  into 
the  State  House.  Their  numl>er  was  so  large  that  Chairman 
Grason  adjourned  from  the  committee  room  to  the  Senate 
Chamber.  Mrs.  Hooker  presented  resolutions  and  petitions  for 
ratification  from  organizations  representing  over  125,000  resi- 
dents of  Maryland.  They  were  from  many  State  labor  associa- 
tions, patriotic  societies,  the  Grange,  Federation  of  Women's 
Qubs,  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  Teachers'  Association, 
Graduate  Nurses,  Goucher  College  Alumnae,  dubs  for  every 
conceivable  purpose.  She  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Edward  Shoe- 
maker, chairman  of  the  women's  State  branch  of  the  National 
G)uncil  of  Defense,  who  made  an  eloquent  appeal  for  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  Judge  J.  Harry  Covington,  member  of 
Congress,  gave  a  strong  legal  and  political  argument,  answering 
that  of  Mr.  Marbury.  Mrs.  Henry  Zollinger  represented  the 
Women's  Anti-Suffrage  Association  and  Judge  Oscar  Leser 
spoke  in  (  i»pMsition.  The  Hon.  Thomas  Parran  summed  up  for 
the  suffragists. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  suffra^^lsts  went  to  the  reception  room  of 
the  Governor,  who  announced  that  he  wished  to  give  them  all  tiie 
time  that  they  desired  to  present  their  case.  The  speakers  were 
Mrs.  Sydney  M.  Cone,  Mrs.  Shoemaker,  Miss  Kate  McLane, 
prominent  in  war  work;  Mrs.  Robert  Moss,  Guion  Miller  rqwe- 
senting  the  Society  of  Friends;  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Walker,  the 
college  women;  Miss  Hunt,  the  nurses;  Miss  Mary  Dubrau,  the 
eastern  shore.  The  Governor,  answering,  said  that  the  ratification 
was  a  question  for  the  Legislature  alone  to  determine;  that  the 
pktform  on  which  he  ran  pledged  the  Democratic  party  against 
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it  and  that  he  could  not  ask  the  legislators  to  repudiate  the  plat- 
form.  Mrs.  Hooker  in  vigorous  language  held  him  wholly 
responsible  for  the  action  they  took  on  it. 

In  the  afternoon  Representatives  Coboum,  McBride,  Shartzer, 
Demarco,  Jones  and  Gambrill  spoke  for  ratification.  The  vote 
stood  64  noes,  36  ayes.  The  same  afternoon  Senators  Metzerott, 
Gibson,  Bartlett  and  Robins  earnestly  urged  ratification;  Senators 
J.  Frank  Parran,  Mcintosh  and  Legg  spoke  against  it.  The 
vote  stood  18  noes,  9  ayes,  seven  Republicans  and  two  Demo- 
crats. In  the  Houbc  32  of  the  45  Kepublicans  and  4  of  the  56 
Democrats  voted  in  favor. 

Undaunted  by  their  defeat  the  suffragists  gathered  in  front  of 
the  State  House  and  with  colors  flying  and  band  playing  martial 
airs  marched  two  by  two  around  the  Capitol,  receiving  many 
cheers  and  good  wishes  from  the  spectators.  A  brief  meeting 
was  then  held  at  which  resolutions  of  appreciation  were  passed 
for  all  the  brave  men  who  had  fought  so  valiantly  for  democracy. 

Committees  of  both  Houses  had  reported  a  resolution  of  defi- 
nite rejection,  which  the  Senate  passed,  and  a  delegation  of 
women  from  the  Anti-Suffrage  Association,  headed  by  Mrs. 
Gibbs,  carried  it  to  Washington  and  presented  it  to  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State,  serving  formal  notice  that  "the  State  of 
Maryland  denies  the  lawful  right  and  power  of  Congress  to 
propose  the  amendment  for  woman  suifrage  and  the  validity  of 
such  an  anicmhnent  as  part  of  the  Federal  Constitution  even  if 
ratified  by  three- fourths  of  the  States." 

Tlie  Maryland  T.ej^:islature  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  its 
demonstration  of  State's  rights  in  defeating  the  ratification  of  the 
Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  but  it  undertook  to  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  other  States.  On  February  24  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates voted  by  54  to  44  for  a  joint  resolution  to  send  a  delegation 
of  seven  anti-suffrage  members  to  West  Virginia  to  urge  its 
General  Assembly  to  follow  the  course  of  Maryland  in  rejecting 
the  amendment.  This  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  with  little  delay 
and  three  of  its  members  were  appointed  to  accompany  four 
selected  by  the  House.  The  next  day  two  resolutions  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Marbury  were  introduced  in  the  Legislature.  One  was 
to    repeal,  rescind  and  recall  the  resolutions  ratifying  the  so- 
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called  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  The  other  authorized  and  requested  the  Governor  to 
call  on  the  national  government,  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, to  "have  the  so-called  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  the  Vol- 
stead Act  declared  null  and  void."  The  reason  for  his  opposition 
to  woman  suffrage  was  clearly  apparent. 

On  March  30  by  a  vote  of  20  ayes,  7  noes,  the  Senate  passed  a 
joint  resolution  introduced  by  Geort^c  Arnold  Frick  authorizing 
and  directing  the  Attorney  General  of  Maryland  to  bring  suit  or 
suits  to  prevent  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  from 
proclaiming  the  Federal  Amendment  prior  to  the  holding  of  a 
referendtun  thereon  in  certain  Statesi  and  to  test  the  validity, 
should  the  same  be  ratified  by  the  elected  Legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States.  This  also  passed  in  the  House.  The 
opponents  thought  that  now  they  had  spiked  every  gun  but  in 
September  it  was  discovered  that  the  vote  on  ratification  had 
been  pigeonholed  instead  of  being  sent  by  the  Governor  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Washington.  Immediately  there  was  hus- 
tling to  bring  it  again  before  the  two  Houses  and  on  September 
22  it  was  rejected  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  17  to  8  and  in  the 
House  by  5 1  to  42,  nearly  a  month  after  the  Federal  Amendment 
had  been  proclaimed ! 

A  Men's  Anti-Suffrage  Association  had  been  formed  under 
the  name  of  the  Maryland  League  for  State  Defense  and  a  suit 
was  brought  by  its  bonrr!  of  managers.  This  was  called  the  case 
of  Leser  vs.  Gamett,  Judge  Leser  and  his  associate  lawyers  rep- 
resenting this  League,  Mr.  Gamett  representing  the  Board  of 
Registry  of  the  7th  Precinct  of  the  nth  Ward  of  Baltimore. 
On  Oct.  12,  1920,  Judge  Leser  challenged  the  registration  there 
of  Cecilia  S.  Waters  (white)  and  Mary  D.  Randolph  (colored) 
in  order  to  test  the  validity  of  what  the  "antis"  called  the 
"alleged"  19th  Amendment.  The  plea  was  that  it  exceeded  the 
amending  power  of  Article  V  in  the  Federal  Constitution  and 
that  it  was  not  legally  ratified  by  36  States.  The  States  arraigned 
as  having  illegally  ratified  were  West  Virginia  and  Missouri. 
The  case  came  before  the  court  of  romninn  pleas.  Jndge  TIeuisler 
presiding.  Besides  Mr.  Marbury  the  attorneys  for  the  petitioners 
were  Thomas  Cadwalader,  Senator  Frick  and  Everett  P.  Wheeler 
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of  New  York.  The  defendants  were  represented  by  George  M. 
Brady,  Roger  Howell,  Jacob  M.  Moses  and  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Lindsay  C.  Spencer.  The  case  occupied  four  full  days 

and  the  petitioners  lost.  Judge  Heuisler  ruled  that  the  power  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  granted  by  the  Fifth 
Article  thereof  is  without  limit  except  as  to  the  words,  "equal 
suffrage  in  the  Senate."  He  added:  "The  court  is  further  of 
the  opinion  from  all  the  cxhihits  and  other  evidence  subinittcd 
that  there  was  due,  legal  and  proper  ratification  of  the  amendment 
by  the  required  number  of  State  Legislatures."  Mr.  Wheeler 
contended  that  three-fourths  of  the  States  had  not  legally  ratiiied, 
to  which  the  Court  answered :  "There  was  one  legal  and  proper 
ratification  of  the  amendment  by  the  required  number  of  State 
Legislatures." 

The  case  was  carried  up  to  the  State  Court  of  Appeals  and 
argued  on  April  7.  On  June  28  the  Judge  affirmed  the  decision 
of  the  lower  court.  The  case  was  then  taken  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  which  gave  a  decision  adverse  to  all  these  claims  and 
established  the  validity  of  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  be- 
yond all  further  controvesy. 

MARYLAND.     PART  H.^ 

The  ^^''omnt1  Suffrn^e  I  .e.iQtie  of  Maryland  was  organized  Feb. 
27,  191 7,  in  Baltimore  at  a  meeting  called  with  the  approval  of 
the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association.  Mrs.  J. 
Ross  Thompson  of  Garrett  Park  was  elected  president  and  served 
for  two  years.  The  league  started  with  a  sustaining  membership 
of  1,400,  including  organizations  in  Baltimore  and  thirteen 
counties.  By  1920  the  city  was  organized  by  congressional  dis- 
tricts and  some  of  these  by  wards;  twenty  of  the  twenty-three 
counties  had  organizations,  some  of  them  strong  branch  leagues, 
others  merely  small  groups  with  a  duurman. 

The  history  of  the  league  must  be  traced  through  its  mother, 
the  Equal  Suffrage  League  of  Baltimore,  back  to  the  Mary  A. 
Livermore  League,  a  society  of  Friends,  which  had  been  founded 

'  The  Historr  Is  indebted  for  this  chapter  t»  Mtn  Ctan  TnrBball  Wilte^  vice^Kitdcat 
of  tbe  Equal  Suffrage  League  of  Baltimore. 
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in  1905  with  Mrs.  Edward  O.  Jaiiney  as  president  In  the  spring 
of  1909  this  .league,  in  order  to  broaden  its  scope,  became  the 
Equal  Suffrage  League  of  Baltunore.  Mrs.  Elisabeth  King 
Ellicott  was.  elected  president  and  filled  this  office  with  wisdom 
and  rare  executive  ability  until  her  death  in  May,  1914.  The 
league,  as  a  branch  of  the  State  Suffrage  Association,  sent  Miss 
Julia  Rogers  as  a  ck legate  to  the  national  convention  held  in 
Seattle  in  1909.  This  year  a  mass  meeting^  was  held  in  McCoy 
Hall,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Dr.  lhayer  of  the  Medical 
School  presiding  Miss  Ethel  Arnold  o £  England  was  the  speaker 
and  made  many  converts. 

In  1910  the  league  had  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Legislature  giv- 
ing Mumdpat  suffrage  to  "every  bona  fide  resident  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  male  or  female,  21  years  of  age.  .  .  .  (a)  H  such 
person  is  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  House  of  Dele* 
gates;  or  (b)  can  read  or  write  from  dictation  any  paragraph  of 
more  than  five  lines  in  the  State  constitution ;  or  (c)  is  assessed 
with  property  in  said  city  to  the  amount  of  $300  and  has  paid 
taxes  thereon  for  at  least  two  years  preceding  the  election.  .  .  /' 
The  league  was  fortunate  in  securing  as  attorney  Judge  Jacob 
M.  Moses  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  He  conducted  a  hearing  on 
February  16  in  the  House  of  Delegates  attended  liy  Ijoth  branches 
of  the  Legislature.  Six  hundred  women  and  men  went  on  a 
special  train  to  Annapolis,  carrying'  a  petition  for  the  bill  repre- 
senting i73,(XX)  names.  The  speakers  were  Dr.  Howard  Kelly 
of  Johns  Hopkins,  president  of  the  Men's  League;  Dr.  Mary 
Sherwood  of  the  medical  department ;  Jud^e  Moses,  Mrs.  Ellicott, 
Mrs.  Ida  Husted  Harper  of  New  York,  Miss  Janet  Richards  of. 
Washington,  Misses  Julia  Rogers,  Mary  E.  Lent,  Ellen  La  Mott 
and  Sarah  Brookes.  The  House  committee  reported  eight  to  one 
in  favor.  The  advocates  in  the  House  were  Robert  H.  Carr,  who 
introduced  the  bill,  H.  Pairo,  R.  R  Beacham  and  Mr.  Henderson. 
It  received  67  noes,  24  ayes  and  did  not  come  before  the 
Senate.  Three  other  woman  suffrage  bills  were  defeated  this 
ses.sion. 

Tn  n>o^-i9io  Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  chairman  of  the  Lecture 
Committee,  was  instrumental  in  securing  many  noted  speakers 
for  public  meetings.   In  191  o  she  formed  the  Just  Government 
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League  of  Maryland,  which  was  affiliated  with  the  National 
Assodation  for  six  years.  Miss  Lent  was  president  two  years 
and  then  Mrs.  Hooker  continuously. 

In  1 910  a  field  secretary  was  engaged  by  the  Equal  SuflFrage 
League,  ward  orgaiiizatuin  progressed  and  money  was  raised 
through  rummage  sales,  kiwn  fetes,  suppers  at  headquarters,  etc. 
In  191 1  the  New  Voter  was  started,  a  hvely  suflrage  paper,  with 
Miss  Anne  Wagner  as  editor-in-chief.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, with  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Ellicott  chairman,  to  investigate 
methods  in  the  Criminal  Court  of  conducting  trials  when  young 
girls  were  witnesses  in  cases  of  assault,  etc  This  committee 
attended  trials  and  employed  a  woman  to  keep  records  of  cases 
and  decisions.  Later  it  had  the  first  woman  probation  officer 
appointed  and  paid  her  salary  until  191 6,  when  Mayor  Preston 
agreed  to  its  payment  by  the  city  temporarily. 

The  State  Equal  Franchise  League  was  founded  in  191 1  and 
became  auxiliary  to  the  National  American  Association.  Mrs. 
Elisabeth  King  Ellicott  was  the  president  for  two  years  and  she 
was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  W.  J.  Brown,  who  was  president  for  one 
year.  The  affiliated  societies  were  the  Equal  Siiltr.iL'^e  League 
of  Baltimore,  Woman  Suffrage  Club  of  Montgomery  county.  Just 
Franchise  League  of  Talbot  county.  Junior  Suffrage  League  of 
Walbrook,  College  Suffrage  X-eague  of  Frederick,  Equal  Fran- 
chise Leagues  of  Thurmont  and  Emiuitsburg,  Junior  Suffrage 
League  of  Bryn  Mawr  School  and  Political  Equality  League  of 
Baltimore  county.  It  joined  in  the  work  of  the  other  associations 
for  various  bills  in  the  Legislature  until  191 4,  when  it  disbanded, 
and,  the  constitution  of  the  National  Association  now  permitting 
the  direct  affiliation  of  any  suffrage  society  numbering  200  mem- 
bers, the  Equal  Suffrage  League  of  Baltimore  became  a  direi:t 
auxiliary.  In  May.  1914.  it  met  with  a  great  k>ss  in  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Ellicott,  who  had  organized  and  held  it  firm  for  the  non- 
partisan, non-political,  educational  principles  of  the  National 
Association.  She  left  $25,000  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  the 
interest  to  be  used  by  the  league  until  equal  suffrage  had  been 
obtained  in  Maryland.  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Ellicott  then  became 
president  and  successfully  continued  the  work.   The  extensive 
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development  of  the  Children's  Playground  Association  under  her 
leadership  is  well  known  throughout  the  State.^ 

The  Woman  Suffrage  League  of  Maryland  was  formed  in 
February,  191 7,  and  the  Baltimore  Gty  Committee  took  the  active 
place  of  the  Equal  Suffrage  League,  which  became  a  funding 
body  to  carry  out  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Ellicott,  with  Miss  Caroline 
Roberts  as  president,  whose  unwearying  and  ceaseless  service  had 
been  for  years  an  inspiration  to  her  fellow  workers.  Mrs.  Nettie 
Rogers  Shuler,  chairman  of  Campaigns  and  Surveys  for  the 
National  Association,  went  to  Baltimore  this  month,  meeting 
there  Miss  Emma  MacAlarney  and  Miss  Eleanor  Furman,  two 
of  the  national  organizers,  and  planning  a  speaking  and  organiza- 
tion route.  The  organizers  remained  in  Maryland  two  months 
and  were  very  successful  in  mteresting  new  groups  of  people 
all  over  the  State,  who  joined  the  new  Woman  Suffrage  League. 
Later  Miss  Alice  Hunt,  a  national  organizer,  took  up  this  work 
for  four  weeks.  The  total  cost  to  the  National  Association  was 
over  $6oa  ! 

In  the  spring  of  1917  a  Suffrage  School  was  held  in  Baltimore 
by  the  league  to  which  all  were  invited.  The  National  Associa- 
tion sent  some  of  its  best  teachers,  among  them  Mrs.  Arthur  1^ 
Livermore,  Mrs.  Halsey  W.  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Shuler,  members 
of  its  official  board.  The  climax  of  the  week  was  a  parade,  street 
speeches  atxl  a  mass  meeting,  at  which  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt,  national  president,  was  the  principal  speaker.  An  outcome 
of  the  school  was  the  printing  in  Maryland  newspapers  of  the 
suffrage  literature  supjjiied  by  the  National  Association. 

^^'■hen  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War  Mrs.  Ellicott, 
president  of  the  league,  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  a  State 
member  of  the  Woman's  Council  of  National  Defense  and  the 
league  cooperated  in  all  of  the  departments  of  war  work  created 
by  the  National  Suffrage  Association.  A  Red  Cross  Circle  was 
established  in  its  headquarters  and  it  entered  actively  into  the  sale 

*  AdditiOMl  names  of  «omea  wto  Itttd  eOee  or  wttt  prominciit  to  wofk  of  the  Eqntl 

SuflFragc  Lea^e  of  Baltimore  or  the  State  Equal  Franchise  I>eaRUp  of  Maryland  are 
Dra.  Fannie  Hoopes,  Lillian  Welsh,  Mary  Sherwood,  Florence  Sabin,  Qaribel  Cone, 
Nellie  Mark;  Mcsdamcs  Pauline  Holme.  George  Lamb,  S.  Johnson  Poc,  J.  Williams 
Lord.  Frank  Ranx^y,  C  C.  H*-n(h,  Georpe  H,  Wright,  J  H  Webb-Peploe,  Tacoh  M. 
Moses,  Mary  N.  I'arry  and  W.  W.  Emmart;  Misses  Mary  Bartlett  Dixon,  Elisabeth 
GUoiaii,  A.  Page  Held,  Henrietta  IToffriib  Romdne  Uellvaine  and  Emma  WcIkt, 
TCb  n 
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of  Liberty  Bonds.    Its  war  work  brought  into  it  many  new 

members. 

In  the  work  for  ratihcation  of  the  Federal  Amendment  the 
League  joined  the  other  suffrage  societies  in  the  headquarters  at 
Annapolis  and  in  public  meetings,  hotise  to  house  canvass»  inter- 
views Mrith  legislators  and  the  other  work  of  a  vigorous  campaign. 
The  officers  were:  Mrs.  EUioott,  president;  Mrs.  Edward  Shoe- 
maker, Mrs.  William  Milnes  Maloy  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Cone,  vice- 
presidents;  Miss  Julia  Rogers  and  Mrs.  Robert  Moss,  corre- 
sponding and  reoording  secretaries;  Mrs.  Frank  Ramey,  treas- 
urer; Mrs.  George  Crawford  and  Mrs.  William  Silver,  auditors. 

The  officers  of  the  Equal  Suffrage  League  of  Baltimore  were 
Miss  Caroline  Roberts,  president;  Miss  Clara  T.  Waite,  vice- 
president;  Mrs.  William  Chatard,  secretary;  Miss  Mary  Claire 
O'Brien,  treasurer  :  with  eight  directors.* 

Legislative  Action.  This  has  been  described.  A  Rati- 
fication Committee  of  Men  was  formed  in  1919  with  N. 
Winslow  Williams  chairman,  De  Coiircy  W.  Thom  vice-chair- 
man, Arthur  K.  Taylor  secretary,  Donald  R.  Hooker,  treasurer. 
Prominent  members  of  the  Allied  Building  Trades  Council, 
Carpenters'  Union  and  other  labor  orgatuzations  were  on  die 
committee  and  every  county  had  a  chairman.  In  Allegany  it  was 
Francis  J.  Drum,  president  of  the  Maryland  and  D.  C.  Federa- 
tion of  Labor;  in  Baltimore  county  B.  John  Black,  master  of  the 
State  Grange.  In  other  cotmties  it  was  a  member  of  Congress  or 
the  Legislature  or  a  Judge  or  some  one  of  influence. 

*  Among  these  directors,  active  member*  of  the  city  committee,  chairmen  of  standing 
eemiDittCM  and  devoted  worker*  not  eliewbere  mentiond  were  Mesdames  Edwin  Rouw, 

Jr.,  chairman  of  the  city  committee;  Caleb  Athey.  Harvey  Biclcel.  C  C.  P-fTr-  J.  W. 
Putts.  John  Parker,  A.  Morris  Carey,  C.  C  Heath;  Esther  Mose*  and  Esther  Kate. 
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MASSACHUSETTS/ 

From  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  Massachusetts 
Woman  Suffrage  Association,  organized  in  1870,  steadily  gained 
in  membership  year  after  year.  Its  annual  conventions  for  maiiy 
years  were  held  in  Boston  in  January  and  those  of  the  New 
Enfrland  Woman  SiiflFracr^'  As<;ociation  in  May,  when  the  two 
united  in  a  great  Festival,  which  generally  took  place  in  P^aneuil 
Hall.  The  day  sessions  usually  were  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
New  England  Women's  Ch^h,  the  evening  sessions  in  some  large 
place,  in  1901  at  Fanetiil  Hall. 

At  the  State  annual  meeting  Jan.  2^,  1901,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Livermore,  who  had  been  president  since  1893,  presided  and 
among  the  speakers  were  Mrs.  Helen  Campbell,  the  Rev. 
Charles  W.  Wendte,  Dr.  Emily  B.  Ryder  and  the^  Rev.  Ida  C. 
Hnltin.  Mrs.  Livermore  was  re-elected  and  Mrs.  Maud  Wood 
Park  succeeded  Miss  Alice  Stone  Blackwell  as  chairman  of  the 
State  Board  of  Directors.  The  office  of  presidcT^t  had  always 
been  mainly  honorary  and  the  actual  work  was  clone  by  the  chair- 
man of  this  lioard.  The  other  officers  chosen  were  Henry  B. 
Blnckwell,  correspondiriL,^  secretary:  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
treasurer;  Miss  Eva  Channinp:.  clerk;  Miss  Amanda  M.  Lx>ugee, 
Richard  P.  Hallowell,  auditors ;  Mrs,  Judith  W.  Smith,  member 
National  Executive  Committee.  There  was  a  long  list  of  distin- 
guished vice-presidents.  Mr.  Blackwell  had  been  secretary  for 
over  twenty  years  and  was  re-elected. 

At  the  Festival  on  May  22,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  presided, 
Miss  Sarah  Cone  Bryant  was  toastmistress  and  there  were  ad- 
dresses by  William  M.  Salter,  the  Hon.  William  Dudley  Foulke 

■Tkc  niHorr  b  Ia4clit«d  for  ibt  ilr«t  part  of  this  chapiter  to  Miss  Alice  Stone  Black- 

wri!.  an  officer  nf  the  National  American  Woman  SiifTrnK;<»  Association  from  iRpo  to  1912 
inclusive;  president  of  the  New  England  Woman  Sutlrage  Association  from  19 11.  and 
pwrtent  the  MasMchmctt*  Weimm  Suffrage  AMOciation  almost  continiinu<«ly  from 
Ttffyt}  to  lOJo;  an'^  fnr  the  second  pnrt  nf  'h"  chnpifr  In  ''.Trs.  TerPH.i  A.  Crovvlcy,  chair* 
mux  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  State  association  from  1909  tor  many  years. 
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and  others  of  note.  On  May  23  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Association,  organized  in  November,  1868,  reports 
were  made  from  the  New  England  States,  and  iddresses  by  the 
Rev.  Florence  KoUock  Crocker,  Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Barrows,  Mrs. 
Inez  Haynes  Gillmore  and  others.  Mrs.  Howe,  who  had  been  its 
president  since  1893,  was  re-elected,  with  a  board  composed  of 
eminent  men  and  women. 

During  the  year  the  State  association  sent  out  1,246  press 
articles,  circulated  many  thousand  pages  of  literature  and  printed 
several  leaflets.  It  held  well-attended  fortnightly  meetings  at 
its  headquarters,  No.  3  Park  Street,  and  gave  a  brilliant  recep- 
tion in  honor  of  Mrs.  Livcmujie's  80th  birthday.  It  compiled  a 
list  of  about  forty  persons  ready  to  give  addresses  on  suffrage 
and  sent  a  speaker  free  to  every  woman's  club  or  other  organi- 
zation willing  to  hear  the  subject  presented.  Tt  held  ton  public 
meetings  and  sent  out  11,000  circulars  to  increase  the  women's 
registration  and  school  vote  in  Boston.  Many  addresses  under 
its  auspices  were  given  by  Mrs.  Abby  Morton  Diaz,  Professor 
Anna  May  Sonle  of  Mt.  Holyoke  and  Senorita  Carolina  Holman 
Huidobro  of  Chile.  Massachusetts  contributed  four-fifths  of  the 
money  given  to  the  Oregon  campaign  of  1900  from  outside  that 
State,  and  the  Massachusetts  booth  (named  the  Lucy  Stone 
booth)  at  the  National  Suffrage  Bazar  that  year  took  in  more 
money  than  that  of  any  other  State  except  New  York.  The 
College  Equal  Suffrage  League's  prize  of  $100,  for  the  best 
essay  in  favor  of  suffrage  by  a  college  student,  was  won  by  Ava 
M.  Stoddard  of  the  Masfsadiusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  The 
above  is  a  sample  of  the  activities  carried  on  year  after  year  by 
the  association  during  the  first  decade  of  the  century. 

In  ujoi  the  Boston  Equal  Suflfrage  Association  for  Good  Gov- 
ernment was  orf^anized  throni^h  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Ilutchcson  Page,  with  Pauline  Agassiz  (Mrs  Onincy  A.)  Shaw 
as  president,  Mrs.  Fanny  B.  Ames,  chairman  of  l  .xecutive  Com- 
mittee, and  Mrs.  Park  as  executive  secretary.*  It  continued  to 
be  a  power  in  the  State  till  suffrage  was  won  and  aimed  to  devote 

»  Later  rrcsicJcnts  were  Mrs.  Page.  Mr*.  Tereia  A.  Crowley.  Mrs.  Robert  Gould  Shaw 
•nd  Mrs.  J.  Malcolm  Forbes.  When  Mrs.  P»rk  was  called  to  Washington  to  become  oa- 
lioBil  voafNtrioiud  dulmian  in  S9i<  Mm  Wcvom  O^borae  PlnltlMai  meet^AeA  bcr  m 
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itadf  not  ooiy  to  suffrage  but  to  all  activities  in  which  women 
could  be  especially  useful  to  the  community. 

The  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association  of  Massachusetts, 
a  smaller  organization,  disbanded  in  1901  after  nearly  twenty 
years  of  mstence.  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  P.  Dickerman  was  acting 
president.  Miss  Lavina  A.  Hatch  secretary.  It  had  held  eleven 
monllily  meetings  during  the  past  year,  done  congreshiuiial  work 
and  contributed  to  the  Susan  i>.  Anthony  table  at  the  national 
bazar  in  New  York. 

1902.  At  the  annual  meeting  on  January  23,  Mrs.  Park  pre- 
sided and  a  work  conference  was  substituted  for  the  usual  public 
meeting.  The  Festival  was  held  on  May  28  with  the  Rev.  Anna 
Garlin  Spencer  presiding.  Other  speakers  were  the  Rev.  Dr. 
James  H.  Ecob,  Professor  John  Graham  Brooks,  the  Rev.  Ida 
C.  Hultin,  Colonel  T.  W.  Higc^inson  and  the  Rev.  Charles  F. 
Dole.  Miss  Vida  Goldstein  of  Australia  addressed  a  number 
of  meetings  this  year.  An  enrolhnent  of  suffragists  was  begun. 
There  was  an  increase  of  women's  registration  for  the  school 
vote  in  fourteen  cities,  in  Boston  of  about  5,000.  An  investiga- 
tion of  the  tax  records  by  Mr.  Bladcwdl  showed  that  in  Boston 
alone  18,500  women  paid  taxes  on  several  htmdred  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  property. 

1903.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  association  on  Janu- 
ary 13,  Mrs.  Shaw  and  Mrs.  I'ark  presided.  Mrs.  Livermore 
was  made  honorary  president  and  Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Mary  Schlesinger,  vice-president;  Miss  Harriet  E. 
Turner,  corresponding  secretary;  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  treas- 
urer; Mrs.  Otto  B.  Cole,  clerk;  Mr.  "Blackwell,  nieinijer  of  the 
National  Executive  Committee.  Mrs.  Page,  chairman  of  the  Or- 
ganization Committee,  reported  that  forty  towns  had  been  visited. 
There  were  speeches  by  Mrs.  Livermore  and  Mrs.  Enid  Stacy 
Widdrington  of  England.  Miss  Blackwell  presided  at  the  New 
England  annual  meeting  May  27  and  the  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames 
at  the  Festival  the  next  day.  Oa  August  13  Lucy  Stone's  birth- 
day anniversary  was  celebrated  by  a  pilgrimage  to  the  old  farm 
house  near  West  Brookfield  where  she  was  bom.  About  400 
persons  gathered  from  various  States,  even  California  being  rep- 
resented. Her  niece,  Mrs.  Phebe  Stone  Beeman,  president  of  the 
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Wamn  Political  Equality  Qub,  presided  and  there  were  ad- 
dresses by  Mrs.  Livermore,  Mr.  BlackweU,  the  Rev.  Mary  A. 

Safford  and  others.  The  beautiful  weather  and  the  beautiful 
scenery  combined  with  the  beautiful  nieniones  to  make  it  a 
memorable  occasion.  Mrs.  Livermure  wrote  afterwards:  "It 
was  greater  and  grander  thati  ar;y  public  day,  not  specially  de- 
voted to  religion,  that  I  have  ever  known.  The  hill  was  a  Mount 
of  Transfiguration,  the  faces  of  the  people  shone/' 

The  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  addressed  a  series  of  meetings 
throughout  the  State.  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Park,  Mrs.  Diaz,  Mrs. 
Esther  F.  Boland,  Miss  Bryant  and  George  H.  Page  spoke  re- 
peatedly for  the  association.  Work  conferences  were  held  in 
various  counties  and  equal  rights  plays  by  Mr.  Page  were  per- 
formed for  the  benefit  of  the  cause.  The  State  headquarters 
were  moved  from  Park  Street  to  a  house  at  No.  6  Ikfiurlboro 
Street,  the  use  of  which  was  given  by  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw. 
Massachusetts  this  year  contributed  more  money  to  the  National 
Association  than  did  any  other  State.  The  time  of  the  State 
ai.iiual  meeting  was  changed  to  October  and  it  began  to  be  held 
outside  of  Boston,  a  secoud  one  for  this  year  in  the  Newtons, 
October  29  and  30.  It  opened  with  a  reception  by  the  Newton 
league  at  the  HunT'Cwell  Club  House,  where  Mrs.  Electa  N.  L. 
Walton  presided  and  Mayor  Weeks  of  Newton  and  the  Hon. 
Samuel  L.  Powers  gave  addresses  of  welcome.  The  following 
day  at  West  Newton  Mrs.  Livcrmore  presided,  the  Hon.  Gor- 
man D.  Gihnan  gave  the  address  of  wekx>me  and  Mrs.  Florence 
Kdley  and  Dr.  Shaw  spoke.  The  EnroUment  Committee  re- 
ported obtaining  11,169  signatures.  A  resolution  of  tribute  was 
passed  to  Miss  Harriet  E.  Turner,  who  retired  after  2Z  years' 
devoted  service  at  headquarters,  where  she  had  suggested  some 
of  the  most  successful  lines  of  work.  Mrs.  Pa  ge  was  chosen  as 
chairman  of  the  State  board,  Mrs.  Susan  S.  Fessenden  succeed- 
ing her  later  in  the  year. 

1904.  The  Festival  was  held  on  May  lO,  Mrs,  Howe  presid- 
ing. The  speakers  were  Judge  Edward  E.  Reynolds  of  Port- 
land, Maine,  the  Rev,  Morertce  KoUock  Crooker  of  Michigan. 
Frank  K.  Foster  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor,  Mrs.  Liver- 
more,  Professor  George  E.  Gardner  of  the  Boston  University 
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Law  School,  Mrs.  May  Alden  Ward,  president  of  the  State  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  Mr.  Blackwell  and  Mrs.  Meatl  The 
State  meeting  was  held  at  Attleboro,  October  21,  in  the  Opera 
House*  with  the  usual  list  of  well  knovm  speakers.  The  Interna- 
tional Peace  Congress,  held  in  Boston  this  year,  gave  an  impetus 
to  the  movement.  The  men  from  abroad  were  much  impressed 
by  the  American  women.  Other  notable  events  were  the  celebra- 
tion by  the  State  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  the  quarter  centennial  of  the 
granting  of  Sdiool  suffrage  and  a  conference  of  women  ministers 
of  different  denominations,  called  by  Mrs.  Howe.  There  was  a 
Suffrage  Day  at  the  big  Mechanics'  Fair  in  Boston,  with  ad- 
dresses by  Miss  Jane  Addanis,  Miss  Sheriff  Bain  of  New  Zea- 
land and  W.  P.  Byles  of  England.  A  library  of  books  bearing 
on  the  woman  question  was  started  at  headquarters  with  a  fund 
given  by  Miss  M.  F.  Munroe  in  memory  of  Mary  Lowell  Stone. 

1905.  There  was  a  very  larj^e  attendance  at  the  Festival  on 
May  10,  with  Mrs.  Mead  presiding.  Professor  Edward  Cum- 
mings  was  toastmaster,  ex-Governor  Garvin  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  spoke  and  the  Festival  then 
resolved  itself  into  a  celebration  of  Mr.  Blackwell's  80th  birthday 
(May  4),  with  the  presentation  of  a  silver  pitcher  from  the  State 
association  and  addresses  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Mrs. 
Lavermoie.  She  had  insisted  upon  coming,  although  by  no  means 
able.  She  said,  ''Mr.  Blackwell  and  I  have  worked  together  for 
nearly  half  a  century;  we  have  gone  anywhere  and  everywhere 
for  woman  suffrage.  This  evening  he  has  been  doing  his  best 
to  persuade  me  to  go  out  to  the  Oregon  convention.  I  can  not 
say  lialf  that  ou^ht  to  be  said  of  his  character,  his  devoted  ser- 
vice, his  fraternal  spirit."  She  died  a  few  days  later  and  tliere 
was  profound  sorrow  for  her  loss. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  England  Association  on  May  II 
Miss  Blackwell  presided.  Francis  J.  Garrison  was  elected  treas- 
urer. The  State  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Holyoke,  October 
24,  25,  in  the  Second  Baptist  Church  and  Mayor  Nathan  P. 
Avery  gave  the  address  of  welcome.  Miss  Blackwell  was  made 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors;  Mrs.  Mead  was  elected 
president;  Mrs.  Schlesinger  vice-president.  The  association 
took  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  William  Uoyd 
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Garrison  on  December  lo.  He  had  been  a  life-long  diampioti 
of  equal  rights  for  women  and  his  last  public  speech  was  made 
at  a  suffrage  hearing  in  the  State  House.  There  was  a  note* 
worthy  memorial  meeting  for  Mrs.  Edna  D.  Gieney,  long  a 
pillar  of  the  suffrage  association  and  of  the  New  England  Hos- 
pital for  Women  and  Qiildren.  Catherine  Breshkovsky,  "the 
little  grandmother  of  the  Russian  revolution/'  visited  Massachu- 
setts this  year  and  addressed  a  number  of  meetings  arranged  by 
the  suriragisls,  including  a  large  one  in  Faneuil  1  iall. 

The  convention  was  held  in  October,  1906,  at  Lowell  in 
the  Trinitarian  Congregational  Church.  Harriet  A.  Ea^er  gave 
a  stone  from  the  pavement  of  the  little  church  at  Delft  Haven  in 
Holland,  where  the  Pilgrims  attended  their  last  relii^ious  service 
before  sailing  for  America  and  the  association  presented  it  to 
the  Cape  Cod  Memorial  Association  to  be  placed  in  the  monu- 
ment. The  World's  W.  C.  T.  U.  convention  in  Boston  this 
month  aroused  much  interest  and  enthusiasm.  At  the  opening 
banquet  Miss  Blackwell  gave  the  address  of  welcome  in  behalf  of 
the  women's  organizations. 

1907.  The  annual  meeting  took  place  in  Worcester  at  Trin- 
ity Church.  Letters  were  read  from  Colonel  Thomas  W.  Hig- 
ginson  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith  Miller,  the  only  two  survivors 
of  the  89  men  and  women  who  signed  the  Call  for  the  first  Na- 
tional Woman's  Rights  Convention,  held  in  Worcester  in  1850; 
and  a  poem  from  the  Rev.  Antoinette  L.  Brown  Blackwell,  D.D., 
the  only  survivor  of  the  speakers  on  that  occasion.  Dr.  Shaw 
gave  an  address  and  conducted  a  question  box  and  there  was  a 
symposium  on  Why  I  am  a  Suffragist  by  five  young  women,  one 
a  grandniece  and  iianit  sake  of  Margaret  Fuller. 

A  noteworthy  nieeimg  was  held  on  March  23.  1907,  by  the 
Boston  Equal  Suffrage  Association  to  consider  "the  indebtedness 
of  women  of  collegiate  and  professional  training  to  the  leaders 
of  the  suffrage  movement."  Every  woman's  college  in  the  State 
was  represented,  as  well  as  law  and  medicine.  Mrs.  Fanny  B. 
Ames  presided  and  college  girls  in  cap  and  gown  acted  as  ushers. 
The  speakers  were  Mrs.  Howe,  Miss  Georgia  L.  White,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Economics  at  Smith  College;  Professor  Helen 
M.  Searles  of  Mt  Holyoke;  Dr.  Emma  Culbertson  of  the  New 
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England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children;  Miss  Etnilj  Greene 
Balch,  Associate  Professor  of  Econonucs  and  Sociology  at 
Wellesley;  Miss  Caroline  J.  Cooke,  instructor  in  Commercial 
Law  at  Simmons,  and  Mrs.  Park  of  Raddiffe. 

On  August  13  suffragists  from  different  parts  of  the  State 
again  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Lucy  Stone's  old  home,  West  Brook- 
field,  to  celebrate  her  birthday.  Mrs.  Cobden  Sanderson,  a 
daughter  of  Richard  Cobden,  one  of  the  "niiliiaiiL"  English  suf- 
fragettes, spoke  at  the  women's  colleges  and  elsewhere.  The 
Boston  association,  in  connection  with  the  Women's  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union,  p^ave  bourses  in  citizenship,  addressed  by 
heads  of  Stale  and  city  departments.  Mrs.  Fessenden  co'idiicted 
many  classes  in  Parliamentary  practice  (these  were  continued 
year  after  year),  and  there  was  a  "suffrage  day"  in  the  woman's 
department  of  the  great  Food  Fair. 

The  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnne  celebrated  its  quarter 
centennial  in  Boston  November  5-9,  which  brought  many  distin> 
guished  suffragists  from  other  States.  In  1872  the  New  Eng- 
land Women's  Club  had  given  a  reception  for  the  only  three 
college  women  then  in  this  city.  In  1907  this  association  had 
3,147  members,  several  hundred  of  them  in  Boston  alone.  At 
the  Whittier  Centennial  celebration  at  Amesbury  on  December  17 
the  poet's  championship  of  equal  rights  for  women  was  recalled 
with  his  work  for  other  reforms.  The  Boston  Federation  of 
Suffrage  Societies  was  organized  by  the  Association  for  Good 
Government.  The  State  Federation  of  T^bor  and  the  State  Let- 
ter Carriers'  Association  endorsed  woiiian  suffrage. 

The  Massat  linsetts  Association  Opposed  to  the  Further  Ex- 
tension of  StUTrai^c  to  Women  changed  its  organ  The  Remon- 
strance fror.i  ail  annual  to  a  quarterly  and  sent  out  a  copy  broad- 
cast. The  suffragists  followed  with  an  answer.  The  Woman's 
Journal  pointed  out  that  the  M.  A.  O.  F.  E.  S.  W.,  according  to 
its  own  official  reports,  had  sold  $40.86  worth  of  literature  in 
1905,  $13*50  worth  in  1906  and  $12.30  worth  in  1907,  and  that 
yi  1906  the  total  receipts  were  $2,907,  of  which  $2,018  were 
expended  on  salaries.^ 

'  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  A.  O.  F.  E.  S.  W.  on  ^T.iY  ;  officers  were  elected 
u  follows:  President,  Mrs.  C.  Howland  Shaw;  vice-presidcats,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Coolidge, 
Wm  Am  U  Oamta,  Un.  Chariet  D.  Homm^  Miia  Agnc*  Inrin,  Mra.  Hcaiy  M.  Wblft- 
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1908.  The  State  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Boston  October 
27,  28.  Mrs.  Mead  presided  and  Mrs.  Ethel  Snowden  of  Eng- 
land was  the  chief  speaker.  There  was  a  reception  to  Mrs.  Howe, 
with  addresses  by  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  Mrs.  Carota  Von 
Koch  of  Sweden  and  Mrs.  Howe.  Miss  Jane  Addams  gave  suf- 
frage lectures  this  year  at  Raddiife,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke  and 
WeUesley  colleges  and  Boston  University,  arranged  by  the  Col- 
lege Equal  Suffrage  League,  with  large  audiences  and  much 
entitusiasm.  Mrs.  Snowden  spoke  for  the  State  association  at 
Faneuil  Hall  and  a  reception  was  given  by  the  College  and 
Boston  suffrage  associations.  Anottier  large  suffrage  meeting  in 
Faneuil  Hall  was  addressed  by  Professor  Charles  Zueblin.  Mrs. 
Park  and  Mrs.  Eager  held  a  series  of  meetings  in  Berkshire 
county,  arousing  much  interest.  At  the  suffrage  booth  ni  the 
Boston  Food  Fair,  in  charge  of  the  Newton  League,  6,255  names 
were  added  to  the  enrollment.  The  association  by  this  time  had 
more  than  100  local  branches.  This  year  145  labor  unions  en- 
dorsed equal  su£hrage.  The  association  carried  on  a  "poster 
campaign,"  putting  up  posters  in  towns  and  at  county  fairs. 
Mrs.  FitzGerald  composed  the  inscriptions  and  Mrs.  George  F. 
Lowell  with  a  group  of  friends  put  them  up.  At  the  Biennial 
of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  held  in  Boston 
every  mention  of  suffrage  was  cheered  and  no  one  got  such  an 
ovation  as  Mrs.  Howe,  the  fraternal  delegate  from  the  National 
American  Woiiiaa  Suffrage  Association, 

T909.  The  College  Equal  Suffrage  League  of  Massachusetts 
attained  a  membership  of  320  this  3'par  and  a  suffrage  club  was 
formed  at  Radcliffe  College.  At  tiie  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  any  notices  put  up  by  the  suffragists  were  at  once 
torn  down.  The  State  annual  convention  was  held  in  Boston 
October  22,  23,  with  the  evening  meeting  in  Tremont  Temple, 
and  Miss  Blackwell  was  elected  president.  For  the  first  time 
the  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee  was  given  by  Mrs. 
Teresa  A.  Crowley,  who  continued  to  be  its  chairman  for  years. 

Mr;  comipMiAnfl  ■eerttiry.  Wm  L.  C.  Post;  reoordiiit  Mcretarr*  IUm  Elltsbftb 

Johnson;  trmmirfr,  Mrs.  Jamrs  M.  Codman;  executive  cominrttfp.  the  oflRctrs  and  Miss 
Sarah  H.  Crocker  Mrs.  Gorham  Dana,  Mrs.  Charles  EUot  Guild,  Mi&s  Kathcrinc-  K.  Guild, 
lliM  Elizabeth  H.  Houghton,  Miss  Sarah  E.  Hunt,  Mr&.  Francis  C.  Lowell,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Millet,  Mra.  B.  L.  BoUaaoa.  lin.  R,  H.  SattonitaU.  Mia  £.  P.  Sobier  ud  Mr«.  Heturf 
M.  Tbomptoa.  * 
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Ex-Governor  Long  presided  at  a  memorial  meeting  for  Henry 
B.  Blackwell,  with  addresses  by  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  the  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames,  Professor  Sumichrast,  Moses 
H.  Gulesian,  Francis  J.  Garrison,  James  H.  Stark  of  the  Vic- 
torian Club,  Meyer  Bloomfield  and  Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Barrows.  Mr. 
Blackwell  was  called  by  Mrs.  Catt  "one  of  the  world's  most 
heroic  men."  He  was  the  only  man  of  large  abilities  who  de- 
voted his  life  to  securing  equal  rights  for  women.  In  his  youtli 
a  reward  of  $10,000  was  offered  for  his  head  at  a  public  meet- 
ing in  the  South  because  of  his  leading^  part  in  the  rescue  of  a 
young  slave  girl.  He  made  his  iirst  speech  for  woman's  rights 
at  a  suffrage  convention  in  Cleveland  in  1853.  Two  years  later 
he  married  Lucy  Stone.  She  had  meant  never  to  marry  but  to 
devote  herself  wholly  to  the  women's  cause  but  he  promised  to 
devote  hunself  to  the  same  cause.  He  was  the  unpaid  secretary 
of  the  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  for  twenty  years, 
of  the  Massachusetts  association  for  thirty  years  and  of  the  New 
England  association  for  nearly  forty  years.  He  traveled  all  over 
the  country  organizing  suffrage  societies,  getting  up  conventions 
and  addressing  Legislatures.  He  attended  the  Republican  na- 
tional conventions  year  after  year  trying  to  get  a  suffrage  plank 
and  in  1872  secured  a  mild  one  in  the  national  platform  and  a 
strong  one  in  that  of  Massachusetts.  lie  look  part  in  constitu- 
tional amendment  campaigns  in  Kansas,  Vernioat,  Colorado, 
Michigan,  Rhode  Island  and  South  Dakota.  In  1889,  when 
\A  ashington,  Montana  and  North  Dakota  were  alx)ut  to  enter 
the  Union  as  States,  he  attended  the  constitutional  convention  of 
each  to  urge  equal  suffrage.  He  was  an  editor  of  the  l^y omans 
Journal  from  its  founding  in  1870  till  his  death.  An  able  writer, 
an  eloquent  speaker,  he  was  widely  beloved  for  his  kindness, 
humor  and  geniality. 

Mrs.  Emmdine  Pankhurst,  the  leader  of  the  "militant"  suffra-t 
gettes  of  England,  visited  Boston  this  year.  She  vras  met  at  the 
station  by  the  suffragists  with  automobiles  and  flags  and  was 
taken  through  the  streets  to  the  headquarters — ^Boston's  first  suf- 
frage procession — ^and  later  addressed  in  Tremont  Temple  a  huge 
audience,  critical  at  first,  highly  enthusiastic  at  the  ck^e.  A  re- 
ception was  given  by  prominent  suffragists  to  Miss  Ethel  M. 
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Arnold  of  England,  and  there  were  kctures  by  lier  and  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman;  a  series  of  "petition  teas"  and  meet- 
ings addressed  by  Dr.  Shaw,  Miss  Leonora  O'Reilly,  a  labor 
leader  of  New  York;  Judge  Ben  Lindsey  of  Denver;  Charles 

Edward  Russell,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cuthbert  Hall;  and  by  Mrs. 

Snowdcn,  Dr.  Stanton  Cuit  aiid  tiie  Misses  Rendeli  aiid  CostellOi 
all  of  England. 

In  June  the  first  of  the  open-air  meetings  that  later  became  so 
important  a  feature  of  the  caiiipai^  was  held  on  the  Common 
at  Bedford.  The  speakers  were  Mrs.  FitzGerald,  Mrs.  Leonora 
S.  Little,  Mrs.  Mary  Ware  Dennett,  Mrs.  Katharine  Dexter  Mc« 
Cormtck  and  Mrs.  Crowley.  The  attendance  was  small;  people 
were  shy  at  first  of  seeming  to  Gonntenance  such  an  innovation 
bat  the  crowds  grew  as  the  meetings  continued  and  it  was  found 
to  be  the  best  if  not  the  only  way  to  reach  the  mass  of  voters.  A 
summer  campaign  of  97  open-air  meetings  was  held,  the  speakers 
traveling  mainly  by  trolley,  covering  a  large  part  of  the  State 
and  reaching  about  25,000  persons.^  Suffrage  buttons  and  lit- 
erature were  distributed,  posters  put  up,  and  sometimes  mam- 
moth kites  flown  to  advertise  the  meetings.  Mrs.  il.  S.  Luscomb 
had  presented  a  kite  big  enough  to  hold  up  a  banner  six  feet  wide 
by  forty  deep.  The  campaigners  were  resourceful.  At  Nan- 
tasket,  when  forbidden  to  speak  on  the  beach,  they  went  into  the 
water  with  their  Votes  for  Women  banner  and  spoke  from  the 
sea  to  the  audience  on  the  shore. 

1910.  Among  the  speakers  at  the  Festival  in  May  were  Mrs. 
Frances  Squire  Potter,  former  Professor  of  English  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota;  Professor  Max  Eastman  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, secretary  of  the  New  York  Men's  League  for  Woman 
Suffrage,  and  Professor  Henry  S.  Nash  of  the  Episcopal  Theo- 
logical School  At  the  State  annual  meeting  in  Lowell,  October 
27,  28,  Philip  Snowden,  M.  P.,  of  England  was  a  speaker.  In 
connection  with  the  convention  Mrs.  Park  spoke  before  the 
Woman's  Club,  Kabbi  Fleischer  before  the  Board  of  Trade;  Miss 
Alice  Carpenter  at  the  Congreg^ational  Church  in  Tewksbury; 

^Additional  veakers  through  the  nuamer  were  Miu  Margaret  Foley,  MtM  Gertrude 
y.  cuff.  Wm  Bdhh  M.  Bmjuu,  Km.  MniOB  Crtlv  Wantvortb,  Iftw  Florco«e  Liw> 
comb,  M!m  Katherixw  Tfvg*  MiM  Alfrcttft  McCltne  and  lUaa  RcMa  Hdaaea,  the  laat 
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four  factory  meetings  were  held;  the  suffrage  slides  were  ex- 
hibited twelve  times  at  the  Merrimac  Theater;  Miss  Foley  and 
Miss  Anne  Withington  addressed  seven  trade  unions;  27,000 
fliers  were  distributed  and  four  street  meetings  held. 

An  eight-weeks'  summer  campaign  of  open-air  meetings  was 
conducted  through  the  great  industrial  cities  of  eastern  Massa- 
chusetts, with  from  four  to  six  regular  and  occasional  special 
speakers.  Three  Englishwomen,  Miss  Margaret  G.  Bondfield, 
Miss  M.  M.  A.  Ward  and  Miss  Emily  Gardner,  reinforced  the 
American  speakers,  Miss  Foley,  Mrs.  FitzGerald,  Mrs.  Glen- 
dower  Evans,  Miss  Emily  Picrson  of  Connecticut,  and  others. 
In  each  city,  besides  the  outdoor  meeting;?,  there  was  some  spe- 
cial feature;  in  two,  garden  parties;  in  Brockton,  the  women 
joined  the  cirais  parade,  driving  in  a  decorated  team  and  giving 
out  fliers.  In  Fall  River  they  got  two  popular  stores  to  wrap  a 
colored  flier  in  every  parcel.  In  Taunton  they  had  an  evening 
hand  concert  on  the  Common,  accompanied  with  red  fire  and 
speeches.  In  Lawrence  Miss  Foley  made  a  balloon  ascension  and 
showered  down  rainbow  literature  upon  an  eager  crowd.  Sev- 
eral times  the  women  spoke  from  the  vaudeville  stage  and  showed 
colored  lantern  slides.  They  spoke  in  parks  and  pleasure  resorts 
and  outside  the  factories  as  well  as  in  the  streets  and  at  one  Yid- 
dish and  one  French  meeting.  They  held  200  meetings  and 
talked  to  about  60,000  persons.  Afterwards  they  held  outdoor 
meetings  m  and  about  Boston  and  sent  an  automobile  of  speakers 
and  literature  to  the  Aviation  Meet.  A  fall  caiin)ai[^i  of  open- 
air  speaking  followed.  Mrs.  Park  came  home  from  a  tour 
around  the  world  and  lectured  on  the  women  of  different  coun- 
tries. Mrs.  A.  Watson-Lister  of  Australia  and  Mrs.  Dora  B. 
Montefiore  of  England  addressed  a  number  of  meetings. 

A  week  of  meetings  took  place  in  Springfield,  State  speakers 
cooperating  with  the  local  suffragists,  among  them  Mrs.  Henry 
Phillips,  president  of  the  suffrage  league;  Mrs.  McDufiie  and  Mr. 
Myridc,  publisher  of  the  "Farm  and  Home"  and  "Good  House- 
keeping.'* Headquarters  were  opened  in  a  vacant  store  with 
daily  meetings  and  teas ;  addresses  were  given  before  the  Board 
of  Trade,  the  teachers,  the  Woman's,  the  Mothers',  the  Socialist 
and  the  College  Clubs,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  training  school  and 
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Other  groups ;  colored  slides  of  suffrage  events  were  sKown  and 
prominent  local  women  opened  their  homes  for  social  affairs. 
Much  interest  was  aroused  and  permanent  Springfield  headquar- 
ters were  opened  soon  afterwards.  Boston  started  to  organize 
hy  wards  and  invitations  were  printed  in  various  languages.  The 
fvst  meeting,  in  Ward  8,  arranged  by  Mrs.  Leonard,  was  attended 
by  nearly  1,000  women  and  there  were  speeches  in  English  and 
Yiddish.  A  class  to  train  suffrage  speakers  was  started.  A 
suffrage  club  was  organized  in  the  Collec^e  of  Liberal  Arts  of 
Boston  University.  The  suffragists  sent  Alfred  H.  Brown  to 
help  the  campaign  in  the  State  of  W-ashington. 

Tbe  j^^encral  sorrow  for  the  tieath  of  Julia  Ward  Howe  on 
October  17  brought  support  to  the  suffrage  movement.  Tn  her 
later  years  people  had  revered  her  as  they  revered  the  flag  and 
all  her  great  influence  had  been  placed  unreservedly  at  the  service 
of  this  cause.  A  large  memorial  meeting  was  held  in  Faneuil 
Hall  on  December  16. 

191 1.  The  State  convention  was  held  in  Boston  October  27, 
28,  the  evening  meeting  at  Tremont  Temple  addressed  by  Dr. 
Shaw  and  Professor  Edward  Howard  Griggs.  The  Boston  as- 
sociation raised  $ijoo  for  the' campaigns  in  Oregon,  Kansas* 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan  and  gave  Mrs.  Park's  services  to  Ohio 
and  Michigan.  A  Men's  League  for  Woman  Suffrage  was  or- 
ganized at  Harvard  University  under  the  presidency  of  A.  S. 
Olmstead.  At  the  meeting  of  the  New  England  Association 
Miss  Blackwell  was  elected  president.  Mrs.  Howe  had  held  the 
office  twenty-six  years. 

G>lonel  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  one  of  the  few  sur- 
viving pioneers,  passed  away  this  year.  He  had  been  a  champion 
of  women's  rights  for  more  than  sixty  years.  When  a  young 
minister  he  spoke  for  the  cause.  He  signed  the  Call  for  the 
First  National  Woman's  Rights  Cbnventioa  in  1850.  He  mar- 
ried Lucy  Stone  and  Henry  B.  Bladcwell  in  1855  and  prefixed 
an  approving  foreword  to  their  published  protest  against  the  in- 
eqwdities  of  the  marriage  laws.  He  took  part  in  organizing  the 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  was  its  president  for  a 
year  and  an  officer  in  the  New  England  and  Massachusetts  asso- 
ciations until  his  death.    For  years  he  was  a  great  power  as  a 
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lecturer  and  writer  and  addressed  suffrage  conventions  in  many 
States.  Beginning  with  1870  he  contributed  a  long  series  of 
brilliant  editorials  to  the  Woman's  Journal.  He  wrote  four  books 
on  the  woman  question  and  gave  i  ,000  books  about  women  to  the 
Boston  Public  Library.  The  founder  of  Smith  College  said  she 
was  led  to  leave  her  forttme  for  that  purpose  by  reading  his 
artide,  Ought  Women  Learn  the  Alphabet? 

1912.  The  State  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Boston,  October 
II,  with  an  unusually  large  attendance  from  western  Massa- 
chusetts. In  191 3  it  met  in  Boston  May  27,  28.  The  executive 
secretary,  Mrs.  Marion  Booth  Kelley,  reported  that  iii  indoor 
meetmgs  and  45  outdoor  meetings  had  been  held  in  the  past  six 
months.  It  was  voted  to  have  a  suffrage  parade  in  Boston  the 
following  spring.  There  was  much  doubt  of  the  propriety  of 
this  but  when  a  rising  vote  of  the  women  present  was  taken  to 
sec  how  many  would  march  almost  the  whole  convention  rose. 

1914.  The  State  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Boston  Mav  i 
and  2,  and  again  in  1915  on  May  13-15.  The  latter  opener!  with 
a  brilliant  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Somerset,  attended  by  about  800. 
Mrs.  Park  presided  and  among  the  speakers  were  ex-Governor 
"Rass  of  New  Hampshire,  ex-Governor  Foss  of  Massachusetts, 
Dr.  Hugh  Cabot  and  Mrs.  Judith  W.  Smith,  aged  93.  Suffrage 
dubs  were  reported  at  Wellesley,  Smith  and  Mt.  Holyoke  Col- 
leges, the  last  formed  largely  through  Miss  Mildred  Blodgett, 
assistant  professor  of  geology.  A  band  concert  and  a  mass 
meeting  on  the  Common  closed  the  convention. 

1916.  At  the  State  annual  meeting  in  Boston  May  18,  ig,- 
dues  were  abolished  and  provision  made  for  organizing  the  State 
along  political  party  lines,  as  recommended  by  the  National  As- 
sociation. Mrs.  B.  F.  Pitman  of  Brookline  p^ave  a  large  recep- 
tion. The  treastu'er  reported  receipts  of  $67,232,  expeudiLures 
of  $63,483 ' 

1917.  At  the  annual  State  meeting-  on  May  10  resolutions 
were  adopted  callincf  tipon  the  t25,(xx^  enrolled  members  to 
''show  their  patriotism  by  doing  their  utmost  to  help  their  country 

*  Uttch  help  «M  fhrcii  for  year*  by  tli«  tteadjr  financial  itipport  of  Un.  R.  D.  ET»Dt» 
Mrs.  Koberl  Goidd  Stew  md  Mr*.  Oaber  A.  Slunr.  TIm  ImI  named  paid  flia  ml  of 
tbe  suffrage  beadqaartcrs  during  tnany  ycari  Ad  tff  hnira  contlnved  tUs  Mriatanee  for 
wot  tima  after  her  death  in  1917* 
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and  the  world,"  especially  along  the  five  lines  recomnieiided  by 
the  National  Suffrage  Association;  urging  nation-wide  prohibi- 
tion as  a  war  measure  and  commending  the  efforts  to  minimize 
moral  dangers  at  the  training  camps;  protesting  agamst  "any 
attempt  to  lower  educational  standards  or  to  weaken  the  laws 
safeguarding  the  workers,  espedally  women  and  children,"  be- 
cause of  the  war  emergency.  The  Twentieth  Century  Club 
rooms  were  crowded  at  the  New  England  Conference  and  Fes- 
tival. Miss  Blackwell  presided.  A  greeting  from  the  National 
Association  was  brought  by  Mrs.  Nettie  Rogers  Shuler,  its  corre- 
sponding secretary,  and  speakers  were  present  from  all  the  New 
England  States.  Pledges  and  a  collection  were  taken  for  the 
Maine  campaign  and  it  was  voted  to  give  $2,000,  a  bequest  from 
Miss  Marian  Shannon,  to  the  National  Association,  to  help  it. 

191 8.  At  the  winter  business  meeting  held  in  Fitchburg  Feb- 
ruary 26  Mrs.  Pitman  reported  that  more  than  $30,000  had  been 
raised  by  the  association  for  war  work.  The  State  annual  meet- 
ing in  Boston  on  May  24,  25  was  crowded  and  exciting.  A 
resolution  pledging  the  association's  support  to  the  country  in 
the  war  was  passer!  by  acclamation,  and  it  responded  to  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Catt,  president  of  the  National  American  Suffrage 
Association,  to  follow  its  program  of  war  work.  The  conven- 
tion voted  with  enthusiasm  to  take  up  the  circulation  of  the 
national  petitions  for  the  Federal  Amendment  and  also  to  give 
$600  to  the  National  Association  to  finance  an  organizer  in  Okla- 
homa,  where  a  suffrage  campaign  was  in  progress  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts "antis"  were  financing  the  opposition.  In  the  evening 
a  magnificent  meeting  was  held  in  the  Opera  House  with  Mrs. 
Grace  A.  Johnson  presiding  and  addresses  by  Mrs.  Catt  and  Dr. 
Shaw.  The  collection  of  $1,124  was  given  to  the  Red  Cross. 

On  August  13  the  State  and  Boston  associations  celebrated 
the  centenary  of  Lucy  Stone's  birth  by  a  luncheon  at  the  Hotel 
Somerset,  Mrs.  Charles  Sumner  Bird  presiding,  with  addresses 
by  ex-Governor  Walsh,  the  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell, 
D.  D.,  93  years  of  age;  Mrs.  Judith  W.  Smith,  almost  97:  Miss 
Blackwell  and  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott.  Letters  and  telegrams 
of  appreciation  were  received  from  President  Wil'^on'*?  secret riry 
in  his  behalf;  from  Theodore  Roosevelt,  ex-Governor  McCail, 
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Mrs.  Catt,  Mayor  Andrew  James  Peters  of  Boston  and  many 
others.  The  fall  meeting  was  held  in  Boston  November  30, 
when  Miss  Mary  Garrett  Hay,  national  vice-president,  spoke  on 
the  national  suffrage  situation  and  there  were  addresses  by  heads 
of  dvic  and  philanthropic  organizations. 

1919.  The  mid-winter  ^neeting  was  held  in  Worcester  Feb- 
ruary 15  and  eight  young  girls  presented  to  Miss  Bladcwell  the 
national  petition  bearing  16,434  names,  many  more  than 
the  quota  for  this  city.  The  Slate  meeting  was  held  Alay  21,  22, 
in  Boston.  While  it  was  in  session  the  news  came  that  the  Fed- 
eral Suffrage  Amendment  had  passed  the  U.  S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. This  called  out  great  enthusiasm  and  it  was  voted 
to  telegraph  Mrs.  Maud  Wood  Park:  "Three  cheers  for  our 
Congressional  Chairman !  Very  proud  that  Mrs.  Park  is  a  Mas- 
sachusetts woman!''  The  following  Sunday  the  Boston  asso- 
ciation held  a  meeting  in  Tremont  Theater  to  rejoice,  with 
Samuel  L.  Powers,  a  prominent  Republican  lawyer,  presiding, 
and  addresses  hy  Mrs.  Park,  Joseph  Conry,  a  prominent  Demo- 
crat, and  Secretary  of  State  Langtry  for  Governor  Coolidge. 

1920.  The  annual  meeting  was  again  held  in  Boston,  May  27, 
28,  Mrs.  Bird  presiding.  She  stated  that  it  was  the  looth  anni- 
versary of  the  Wrth  of  Julia  Ward  Howe,  to  whose  work  for 
suffrage  and  other  good  causes  a  heart-felt  tribute  was  paid. 
Mrs.  Bird  presented  Miss  Blackwell  with  a  laurel  wreaih  as  rep- 
resenting the  pioneers  and  as  having  been  at  the  head  of  the 
association  when  victory  was  won.  As  the  complete  ratification 
was  almost  at  hand  it  was  voted  to  take  legal  steps  to  dissolve 
the  Massachusetts  Woman  Suffrage  Association.  Later  it  was 
decided,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion, to  continue  it  as  a  skeleton  organization  with  the  same 
officers  tmtil  all  possible  need  for  it  should  be  over.  The  State 
League  of  Women  Voters  was  organized,  with  Mrs.  George  R. 
Fearing,  Jr.,  as  chairman  and  Miss  Blackwell  as  honorary  presi- 
dent, the  delegates  and  members  of  the  association  enrolling 
in  the  new  society.  The  New  England  Woman  Suffrage  Asso* 
ciation  never  formally  disbanded  but  simply  ceased  to  meet. 

From  1 9 10  onward  what  had  tended  most  to  increase  membcr- 
siiip  was  the  formation  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  i'aity  to  work 
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as  the  State  association,  with  a  non-dues-paylng  membership  of 
men  and  women,  similar  to  the  political  parties,  having  district 
leaders,  prednct  captains  and  ward  chairmen,  strictly  non-parti- 
san and  solely  to  promote  woman  suffrage.  The  first  chairman 
was  Mrs.  Gertrude  Halladay  Leonard.  A  convention  was  held 
in  Faneuil  Hall  on  March  5,  191 2,  at  which  time  twenty-three 
of  the  twenty-six  Boston  wards  had  been  organized,  also  Brook- 
line,  Cambridge,  Somerville,  Newton  and  many  other  cities  and 
towns.  The  membership  was  25,000  and  by  the  referendum 
campaign  in  191 5  it  had  advanced  to  about  250,000. 

This  change  in  the  type  of  organization  was  indicative  of  a 
change  in  the  whole  suffrage  movement  Tt  was  recognized  that 
more  widelv  difTnsed  education  on  the  subject  was  needed  and 
that  suffrage  must  become  a  political  issue.  The  suffrage  leagues 
were  changed  into  political  district  organizations;  the  parlor 
meeting  gave  place  to  the  outdoor  meeting;  State  headquarters 
wcr^  moved  from  No.  6  Marlboro  Street,  a  residential  section,  to 
585  Boykton  Street  in  a  business  building,  and  local  societies 
were  Istgt  in  touch.  Every  effort  was  made  to  reach  labor  unions 
and  other  organizatioiis  of  men  with  speakers  and  educational 
propaganda  and  to  carry  information  to  the  man  in  the  street, 
who  often  had  never  heard  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Association. 
The  executive  board  met  every  two  weeks  and  later  every  week 
or  oftener.  Mrs.  Page,  its  chairman,  was  followed  in  191 1  by 
Mrs.  Marion  Booth  Kelley;  in  1912  by  Mrs.  Gertrude  B.  Newell, 
and  in  May,  191 3,  Mrs.  Leonard  was  elected  and  served  to  Octo- 
ber, 191 7.  Upon  her  resignation  Mrs.  Grace  A.  Johnson  was 
chosen,  who  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Charles  Sumner  Bird. 

Tn  TQ12  a  new  State  organization,  called  the  Political  Equality 
Union,  was  formed,  with  Miss  Mabel  Gillespie  as  chairman,  Mrs. 
FitzGerald  as  secretary  and  Dr.  Lily  Burbank  as  treasurer,  which 
made  a  special  effort  to  reach  the  labor  men  and  women.  As  the 
vote  on  the  constitutional  amendment  approached,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  no  overlapping,  ten  per  cent,  of  the  State  was 
assigned  as  a  field  for  the  work  of  the  Union  and  the  rest  for 
that  of  the  State  assodation.  The  two  cooperated  in  le^slative 
work.  The  Union  disbanded  in  November,  1916,  advising  its 
members  to  join  the  State  association. 
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Campaign.  Through  the  campaign  year  of  191 4,  preceding 
the  vote  on  a  constitutional  amendment,  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  legislature,  the  association  kept  five  salaried 
speakers  continually  in  the  field,  besides  numerous  volunteers. 
On  the  hst  of  the  speakers'  bureau  there  were  125  women  and 
76  men.  The  State  and  the  Boston  headquarters  had  a  large 
office  force,  and  in  the  field  were  nine  organizers,  giving  full  or 
half  time.  The  State  College  Equal  Suffrage  League  handled  the 
retail  literature  for  the  association  and  took  charge  of  the  office 
hospitality.  The  Equal  Franchise  Committee,  Mrs.  Robert  Gould 
Shaw,  president,  had  an  important  part  in  the  campaign.  The 
Men's  League  for  Woman  Suffrage  was  reorganized  with  Oakes 
Ames  as  president  and  Joseph  Kelley  as  secretary.  The  Harvard 
Men's  L^igae  cooperated  In  many  ways.  The  use  of  one  of  the 
University  Halls  for  a  speech  by  Mrs.  Panldiurst  was  refused 
to  it,  mudi  to  the  chagrin  of  liberal-minded  graduates  and  under- 
graduates, but  she  held  a  very  successful  meeting  in  a  nearby 
hall.  The  use  of  a  hall  was  refused  also  for  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley, 
although  she  had  spoken  at  Harvard  on  other  subjects.  In  order 
to  avoid  further  trouble  the  Harvard  Corporation  voted  that 
thereafter  no  woman  should  be  allowed  to  lecture  in  the  college 
halls  except  by  its  special  invitation.  This  rule  was  abandoned 
later  and  Miss  Helen  Todd  of  Cahfomia  spoke  on  suffrage  iit 
Emerson  Hail  before  a  large  audience. 

Other  suffrage  organizations  sprang  up  or  were  enlarged,  the 
Writers'  League,  the  Players'  League,  etc  Local  branches  were 
built  tip  rapidly  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Pinkham,  State 
organization  chairman,  and  by  the  spring  of  1914  there  were  138 
leaq^ues  and  committees.  Just  before  the  vote  in  November,  191 5. 
these  had  grown  to  200.  Monthly  conferences  of  the  district 
leaders  were  held  at  State  headquarters.  A  systematic  cfTorl 
was  made  to  build  up  strong  suffrage  organizations  in  the  cities 
outside  of  Boston.  Workers  and  speakers  were  sent  through  the 
State  to  help  the  local  workers.  In  1914  a  series  of  two-day 
conferences  was  held  in  eleven  of  the  sixteen  counties,  the  first 
day  devoted  to  discussion-  of  work  urith  local  leaders  and  the 
second  to  holding  often  as  many  as  twenty  meetings  by  a  corps 
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of  speakers,  at  factories,  stores,  men's  clubs,  labor  unions,  churcli 
organizations,  on  the  street,  etc. 

To  educate  the  men  who  were  to  vote  upon  the  question,  a 
State- wide  canvass  of  voters  was  begun  by  Mrs,  Crowley,  which 
was  carried  on  up  to  election  day.  A  body  of  from  five  to  seven 
intelligent  women,  informed  on  the  question,  re-enforced  by  local 
volunteers,  called  from  house  to  house,  talking  to  the  voter  or 
his  wife,  leaving  suffrage  literature  and  if  possible  getting  thQ 
voter's  signature  to  a  card  pledge  to  vote  yes.  These  canvassers 
moved  from  city  to  city  and  from  town  to  iown,  reaching  from 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  registered  voters,  averaging  about 
1,500  cails  per  week  and  leaving  the  rest  of  the  work  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  local  women.  By  dection  day  over  250,000  voters 
had  been  interviewed,  100,000  had  signed  pledge  cards  and  more 
than  50,000  others  had  expressed  themselves  as  favorable. 

Much  of  this  work  was  made  possible  by  the  activities  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  State  Association,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mrs.  B.  F.  Pitman,  who,  durinsf  the  many  years 
that  she  served  in  that  capacity,  repeatedly  rescued  the  associa- 
tion from  the  verge  of  debt  and  tilled  up  its  treasury.  Her  com- 
mittee accomplished  this  by  a  Bay  State  Bazaar  held  every  year 
at  the  Copley  Plaza  Hotel  in  Boston ;  by  balls,  theatrical  perform- 
ances, outdoor  fetes,  pageants  and  other  entertainments. 

As  an  extra  provision  for  the  campaign  of  1915,  the  Bay  State 
Finance  Committee  was  formed  in  1914  by  Mrs.  Park,  chairman, 
which  with  the  State  association  raised  and  spent  about  $54,000 
in  the  campaign.  This  was  exclusive  of  the  money  spent  by  the 
various  leagues  and  branches  throughout  the  State,  including 
$10,820  by  the  Boston  Association  for  Good  Government. 

For  two  years  educational  work  was  pushed  in  every  way. 
It  was  carried  into  the  country  districts  by  systematic  trolley  and 
automobile  trips,  parties  of  workers  carrying  out  well  planned 
itineraries  in  differeTit  parts  of  the  State,  involving  usually  from 
two  to  four  open-air  meetings  per  day.  Audiences  were  secured 
in  all  the  small  and  scattered  places,  even  the  most  remote,  by 
postal  notices  mailed  from  State  headquarters  several  days  in 
advance  to  every  registered  voter. 

Among  the  means  employed  to  draw  attention  were  huge 
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"Votes  for  Women"'  kites,  voiceless  speeches  (a  series  of  plac- 
ards held  up  to  view  in  a  store  winclmv  or  other  pubUc  place), 
distribution  of  literature  in  the  baseball  parks ;  a  suffrage  auto- 
mobile or  a  section  in  the  parades  on  Labor  Day,  Columbus  Day, 
etc. ;  a  pilgrimage  to  Worcester  on  the  anniversary  of  the  First 
National  Woman's  Rights  Convention,  led  by  Miss  Florence 
Loscomb  in  old-fashioned  costume,  in  Lucy  Stone's  carriage ;  the 
running  of  propaganda  fikns  in  the  moving  pictures  and  the 
placing  of  100,000  brightly  painted  tin  Blue  Birds  in  conspicu- 
ous places  throughout  the  State,  each  bird  bearing  the  words 
"Votes  for  Women,  Nov.  2,  1919.**  There  were  speakers  and 
debates  at  men's  clubs,  church  orgauizatioiis,  labor  unions,  in 
factories,  granges,  at  cattle  shows  and  at  conventions  of  all  sorts. 

Large  indoor  meetings  were  held,  addressed  by  distinguished 
visitors  to  the  State,  amone^  them  Philip  Snowden  and  Mrs. 
Snowflen,  Senator  Helen  Ring  Robinson  of  Colorado,  U.  S. 
Senators  Ciapp  of  Minnesota,  Kenyon  of  Iowa  and  Thomas  of 
Colorado.  Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  her  daughter  Sylvia  spoke  in 
Boston  and  Cambridge  with  great  success.  Louis  D.  Brandeis, 
afterwards  Justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  came  out  for 
woman  suffrage.  In  Boston,  tmder  the  direction  of  Miss  Mabel 
Caldwell  Willard,  innumerable  street  meetings  were  held  for  a 
year  before  the  vote,  with  mass  meetings  every  Sunday  in  the 
Tremont  Theater  and  on  the  historic  Common. 

Press  material  was  supplied  to  city  and  country  papers.  The 
newspapers  as  a  whole  grew  more  favorable  as  time  went  by 
but  their  editorial  pages  were  much  more  friendly  than  the  news 
columns,  which  frequently  carried  stories  that  werer  unfair  or' 
wholly  untrue.  The  Boston  Sundr.y  Herald  printed  res^ilar  suf- 
frage notes  for  sonic  months  I  cfore  the  vote  and  once  the  daily 
edition  gave  the  suffragists  a  full  page.  The  Boston  American 
let  them  issue  a  special  supplement,  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Jennette 
A.  S.  Jeffrey  and  Mrs.  Leonard,  and  this  example  was  followed 
by  other  papers  in  the  State.  As  always,  the  IVoman's  Journal 
did  much  to  hold  together,  encourage  and  stimulate  the  workers. 
A  special  committee  distributed  more  than  100,000  copies  of  suf- 
frage speeches  made  in  Cdngress  and  more  than  300,000  pieces 
of  other  literature  within  the  last  few  months  before  the  el^oa 
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The  most  impressive  publicity  put  forth  by  the  State  associa- 
tion was  the  two  parades  in  iiostoii:  the  first  held  May  2,  1914, 
and  the  second,  Oct.  16,  1915,  just  before  the  election.  The 
first  one  caused  a  sensation.  It  contained  about  12,000  women, 
with  a  small  section  of  men,  and  was  conducted  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mrs.  Leonard,  with  Mrs.  Page»  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
nine  sub-committee  chairmen.  It  was  extremely  well  organized 
and  the  large  mass  of  totally  untrained  marchers  was  handled 
so  efficiently  as  to  surprise  all  who  saw  it.  Delegations  from  all 
over  New  England  took  part  and  one  from  Australia;  women  in 
national  costumes;  nurses  in  uniform;  delegations  from  all  the 
women's  colleges  in  the  State  and  men  and  women  from  the 
universities;  also  a  singing  chorus  trained  by  Dr.  Ardiibald  Da- 
vidson, Jr.,  of  Appleton  Chapel,  Harvard.  In  the  procession  were 
a  son,  three  grandsons,  a  granddaughter  and  two  granddaughters- 
in-law  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison ;  the  daughter  of  Abby  Kelley 
Foster,  the  daughter-in-law  of  Angelina  Grimke  and  Theodore 
Weld  and  the  daughter  of  Lucy  Stone  and  Henry  B.  Blackwell. 
The  Concord  banner  was  carried  by  the  grandniece  of  Louisa 
M.  Alcott.  Arrangements  had  been  made  for  a  delegation  from 
the  Boston  Central  I>abor  Union  but  when  the  time  came  the 
sole  marcher  to  appear  was  the  president,  who  courageously 
marched  alone  carrying  the  banner  of  the  union. 

The  second,  called  the  Victory  Parade,  was  even  more  suc- 
cessful. It  included  about  15,000  marchers  with  a  substantial 
men's  section  and  was  viewed  by  5oo»ooo  people.  It  was  re- 
viewed by  Governor  David  I.  Walsh  in  front  o£  the  State  House 
and  Mayor  James  Michael  Curley  in  front  of  the  Gty  Hall  and 
was  followed  by  a  tremendous  mass  meeting  in  Mechanics'  Build- 
ing, addressed  by  the  Mayor  and  otiiers.  Parades  were  held  also 
in  other  large  cities. 

The  State  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  igi5  endorsed  woman  suffrage,  on  motion  of  Mrs.  Herbert  J. 
Gurncy,  by  a  voLe  of  203  to  99.  The  extreme  to  which  bitter 
feeling  ran  was  shown  by  a  widely  advertised  attempt  to  organ- 
ize a  Non-par hsan  League  among  the  club  women  in  consequence 
but  only  a  few  himdred  joined  out  of  a  federation  rnember.^hip 
of  65,000.  It  had  been  endorsed  by  the  General  Federation  and 
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by  28  State  federations  but  in  no  olber  had  the  defeated  minority 
undertaken  to  organize  another  society. 

Thirty  county  fairs  out  of  thirty-seven  were  covered  system- 
atically. Special  help  in  the  campaif^  work  was  given  by  Ohio, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecti- 
cut. The  question  of  woman  suffrage  was  presented  before  621 
organizations  of  men  through  the  efforts  of  a  committee  formed 
for  that  purpose,  under  Mrs.  Evelyn  Peverly  Cbe's  chairmanship.* 
Women  attended  nearly  all  the  primaries  and  town  meetings,  dis- 
tributing literature  and  urging  the  men  to  vote  yes. 

As  the  election  approached  the  work  along  all  lines  grew  more 
intensive.  Well>organized  victory  automobile  tours  ran  steadify 
throughout  the  summer  and  fall,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Walter  G.  Morcy  and  in  the  western 
under  Miss  Luscomb.  Meetings  were  held  at  the  fashionable 
hotels  on  the  north  and  south  shores  and  outdoor  meetings  at 
the  popular  beach  resorts.  Comparatively  few  were  held  indoors 
but  i,i>75  were  supplied  with  speakers.  Big"  meetings  were  ad- 
dressed in  Bostnn  and  other  large  cities  by  U.  S.  Senator  William 
E.  Borah  and  i)v.  Anna  Howard  Shaw.  An  elaborate  luncheon 
was  given  by  the  Men's  League  and  the  State  association  at  the 
Hotel  Bellevue  to  the  Governors*  conference  held  in  Boston. 
Valtiable  help  at  this  time  was  rendered  by  Governor  W^alsh  and 
the  favorable  opinions  of  the  Governors  of  equal  suffrage  States 
were  published  at  length  in  the  Boston  papers  by  the  Men's 
League.  At  the  last  moment  mass  meetinp  were  held  in  Boston 
at  Symphony  Hall  and  in  the  largest  halls  of  many  other  cities. 
A  symbolical  and  picturesque  flag-raising  took  place  on  Boston 
Common.  A  last-minute  circular  was  sent  to  each  of  the  State's 
600,000  registered  voters.  The  day  before  the  vote  the  railroad 
stations  in  Boston  were  visited  morning  and  evening  and  thou- 
sands of  pieces  of  literature  were  given  to  the  commuters. 

On  election  day,  Nov.  2,  1915,  practically  all  the  polling  places 
in  the  State  were  covered  by  8,000  women,  who  stood  for  hours 
holding  aloft  placards  reading,  "Show  your  Faith  in  the  Women 
of  Massachusetts;  vote  *Yes'  on  Woman  Suttrage."  And  yet 
after  all  this  strenuous  effort  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  the 
amendment  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  295489  to  163,406,  a 
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majority  of  132,000.  The  vote  in  Boston  was:  Noes,  53,654; 
ayes,  31,428;  opposing  majority,  22,226. 

Lottis  D.  Brandds  said  in  an  address  on  Columbus  Day :  "I 
doubt  if  there  has  been  carried  on  ever  in  Massachusetts—cer- 
tainly not  in  my  lifetime — ^a  campaign  which  for  intelligence, 
devotion  and  intensity  surpassed  the  campaign  of  the  women  for 
suffrage.  It  should  silence  any  doubt  as  to  their  fitness  for  en- 
franchisement/' The  suffragists,  however,  had  to  contend  with 
serious  and  insuperable  difficulties.  The  population  of  the  State 
had  changed  radically  since  the  early  days  when  Massachusetts 
had  been  tlie  starting  point  of  liberal  niovcnicnts.  For  more  than 
half  a  century  its  most  progressive  citizens  had  been  going  west 
and  their  places  had  been  tilled  by  wave  after  wave  of  immigra- 
tion from  Europe,  largely  ignorant  and  imbued  with  the  Old 
World  ideas  as  to  the  subjection  of  women.  The  relif^ious  ques- 
tion also  entered  in,  and,  while  the  Catholic  Church  took  no 
stand  as  to  woman  suffrage,  many  Catholics  believed  that  it 
would  be  a  step  toward  Socialism,  against  which  the  church  was 
making  a  vigorous  contest.  On  the  other  hand,  many  Protestants 
believed  that  the  Catholic  women's  votes  would  be  unduly  influ- 
enced by  the  priests. 

Massachusetts  was  the  home  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential 
anti-suffragie  organization  of  women  m  the  United  States 
under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Charles  Eliot  Guild,  Miss  Mary 
Ames,  Mrs.  James  Codman,  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Strong  and  others. 
Few  of  its  members  did  any  active  work  but  they  were  connected 
through  the  men  of  their  families  with  the  richest,  most  power- 
ful and  best  organized  groups  of  men  in  the  State,  who  worked 
openly  or  behind  the  scenes  against  woman  suflra^e.  They  had 
an  influence  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  numbers.  Most  of  the 
literature,  most  of  the  money  and  a  libera!  supply  of  speakers 
for  anti-siiffrap^e  campaigns  all  over  the  crjuntry  hn  l  emanated 
from  this  association.  While  always  posing  as  a  woman's  pro- 
test, the  real  strength  of  the  movement  was  in  the  men. 

In  May,  1912,  a  Man's  Anti-Suffrage  Association  had  been 
organized,  its  Executive  Committee  consisting  of  ten  lawyers,  one 
cotton  broker,  one  Technology  Professor,  the  treasurer  of  Har- 
vard College  and  the  treasurer  of  the  Copley  Society.  Other 
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societies  were  organized  later.  All  through  the  summer  and  fall 
of  191 5  the  women's  and  the  men's  organizations  and  various 
groups  and  combinations  of  men,  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
did  not  want  equal  suffrage,  woiiced  publicly  and  privately  in 
every  conceivable  way  against  the  amendment.  They  held  meet? 
ings,  mostly  indoor,  sent  out  speakers,  advertised  in  street  cars, 
prepared  and  mailed  to  every  voter  at  great  expense  an  elaborate 
pamphlet.  The  Case  Against  Woman  Suffrage,  full  of  misrepre* 
sentations,  and  did  all  an  active  opposition  could  do,  and  they 
had  an  efficient  and  highly  paid  Publicity  Committee.  The  liquor 
interests  fought  the  amendment  from  start  to  finish.  Pink  slips 
were  passed  out  in  saloons  on  election  day,  saying,  "Good  for 
two  drinks  if  woman  suffiagc  is  defeated.'* 

The  vote  was  curiously  uniform.  Every  part  of  the  State  gave 
an  adverse  majority;  so  did  every  city  and  town  except  Tewks- 
bury  and  (  arver;  and  generally  in  about  the  same  proportion — 
places  with  strong  suffrage  organizations  and  places  with  none ; 
whether  the  work  done  in  them  had  been  much  or  little;  even 
towns  where  a  majority  of  the  voters  had  signed  pledge  cards 
promising  to  vote  for  the  amendment  voted  adversely  and  in 
about  the  same  ratio.  The  vote  was  the  largest  ever  cast  on  any 
amendment  in  the  State.  By  appealing  adroitly  to  all  kinds  of 
prejudices,  as  on  the  religious  question,  the  opposition  got  out 
an  enormous  number  of  men  who  generally  did  not  vote  at  all 

Both  sides  were  required  by  law  to  file  at  the  State  House  a 
record  of  their  campaign  expenses.  An  analysis  of  the  lists 
showed  that  the  bulk  of  the  anti-suffrage  campaign  fund  was 
made  tip  of  personal  contributions,  four-fifths  of  them  from  men, 
and  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  total  from  135  men,  whose 
average  donation  was  $235.  The  slo^^au  of  their  campaign  had 
been  that  women  did  not  want  to  vote.  The  official  figures 
showed  that  those  who  claunecl  to  speak  for  "80  per  cent,  of  the 
women"  received  80  per  cent,  of  their  contributions  from  men, 
and  not  from  the  rank  and  file  ot  men  but  chiefly  from  hankers, 
brokers  and  powerful  directors  of  the  monied  section  of  Boston. 
The  bulk  of  the  suffrage  campaign  fund  came  from  fairs,  sales 
and  entertainments  and  of  the  personal  contributions  more  than 
four-fifths  were  from  women,  their  average  donation  being  $17. 
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After  the  election  in  191 5  there  was  started  a  State  branch 
of  the  Congressional  Union,  later  called  the  National  Woman's 
Party,  formed  some  years  before  to  push  the  Federal  Amend- 
ment. It  was  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Morey,  chairman,  and 
other  women  most  of  whom  had  been  active  with  the  State 
association  during  the  campaign.  The  defeat  of  the  State 
amendment  caused  the  work  of  all  organizations  to  be  directed 
toward  the  submission  of  the  Federal  Amendment. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  association  in  May,  1916,  a 
budget  of  $30,000  was  adopted  and  $20,000  toward  it  was 
pledged  on  the  spot.  Through  the  preceding  winter  the  associa- 
tion had  five  paid  organisers,  two  of  them  working  in  Boston, 
and  a  large  number  of  volunteer  field  workers,  at  least  2^  in 
Boston  alone.  Besides  the  chairmen  for  the  sixteen  congres- 
sional districts,  each  of  the  forty  senatorial  districts  had  its 
chairman,  all  working  under  the  State  Chairman  of  Organiza- 
tion, Mrs.  Sara  S.  Gilson.  She  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Mary  P. 
Sleeper  and  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Tilton,  who  formed  an  Advisory 
Council  of  100  iniluential  men  in  preparation  for  the  campaign 
to  ratify  the  Federal  Amendment. 

After  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War  in  1917  the 
suffrage  organizations,  State  and  local,  devoted  their  efforts 
largely  to  various  forms  of  war  work,  called  for  hy  the  Govern- 
ment. They  served  on  ail  committees,  took  part  in  all  "drives," 
sold  Liberty  Bonds  and  continued  their  service  till  the  last  de* 
mand  had  been  met. 

Legislative  Action.  The  Massachusetts  Legislature  began 
in  1869  to  grant  hearings  to  women  asking  for  the  franchise  and 
it  continued  to  do  so  every  year  thereafter.  These  hearings 
usually  crowded  the  largest  committee  room  at  the  State  House, 
the  throng  often  extending  far  out  into  the  hall.  Able  argu- 
ments were  presented  by  eminent  men  and  women  but  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  favorable  action.  There  was  at  least  one 
hearing  every  year  and  often  several  on  diflEerent  measures.  In 
later  years  they  were  generally  conducted  by  Mrs.  Maud  Wood 
Park,  Miss  Amy  F.  Acton,  a  young  woman  lawyer,  or  Miss 
Alice  Stone  Blackwcll  for  the  petitioners;  and  by  Thomas  Kus- 
selly  Aaron  H.  Latham,  Charles  R.  Sawders  or  Robert  Luce,  as 
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attorney  for  the  Anti-Suffrage  Association.  Miss  Blarkwell 
usually  replied  for  the  petitioners.  In  recent  years  the  suffra- 
gists had  influential  politicians  of  both  parties  to  speak  at  the 
hearings,  thtis  making  woman  suffrage  a  political  question. 

1 901.  The  State  association  asked  for  the  Municipal  and 
Presidential  franchise  and  for  the  submission  to  the  vote|'s  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  giving  full  suffrage.  At  the  hearing 
on  the  latter,  held  February  18,  the  crowd  broke  all  records  and 
members  of  the  committee  who  came  htte  had  to  reach  their 
seats  by  walking  on  top  of  the  long  table.  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt  w  as  amoHL;  the  speakers.^  The  measure  was  defeated  March 
1 1  by  a  vote,  including  pairs,  of  156  to  53.  Individuals  peti- 
tioned for  Municipal  suffrage  for  women  taxpayers,  which  was 
referred  to  the  next  Legislature  without  a  roll  call. 

1902.  The  association's  petition  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment was  debated  in  the  House  on  March  5  and  defeated  by 
a  vote  (including  pairs)  of  153  to  61.  Petitions  from  indi- 
viduals for  Municipal  suffrage  for  taxpaying  women  and  that 
women  qualified  to  vote  for  school  committee  might  vote  in 
the  primaries  on  the  nominations  for  it  and  a  petition  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  that  women  might  vote 
on  licenses,  were  all  rejected,  after  lively  hearings.  -  The  Anti- 
Suffrage  Association  opposed  all  of  them. 

The  great  legislative  triumph  ot  1902  was  the  passage  of  the 
Equal  Guardianship  bill.  Ever  since  Lucy  Stone  in  1847  began 
to  urge  the  amendment  of  the  old  law,  which  gave  the  father 

•  Many  of  the  same  persons  appeared  at  these  hearings  year  after  year.  Among  those 
not  mentioned  who  spoke  for  suffrage  between  1900  and  1910  were  Mrs,  Lucia  Amet 
Mead,  Henry  B.  BUckwcIl,  the  Rev.  Charles  G.  .\incs,  Mrs.  Fanny  B.  Ames,  Mitt 
Sarah  Cone  Bryant,  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole.  Mtn.  Anna  Christy  Fall,  Mr*.  Helen 
Campbell,  Miss  Mary  Ware  Allen,  Miss  Eva  Cbanning,  Mrs.  Abby  Morton  Dias,  Misa 
Lillian  Freeman  Clarke,  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott.  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  Mrs.  Eliza  R. 
Whiting,  Mrs.  Mary  Kenney  O'SulUvan,  Mn,  A.  WaUon  Lister,  of  Aiutralia;  ex>Gov^ 
eraor  John  D.  Long.  Letters  to  favor  were  read  from  Profeaaor  Bordcik  P.  Bowne,  of 
BoilOB  University:  U.  S.  Senator  GeorRe  F.  Hoar,  ex-Govcmor  George  S.  Boutwell,  Dr. 
J.  L.  Witbrow  of  Park  Street  Chuivh,  Coagretman  SsmtMl  W.  M^^UI,  Professor  W.  O. 
Crosby  of  the  BCasMchusetts  Institute  of  Teelinolorr,  Mrs.  Sarah  PltR  Decker,  president 
of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Mrs.  May  Aldcn  Ward,  president  of  the 
Sttte  Pederation.  Mrs.  F.  N.  Staieki  president  of  the  Wyoming  Federation,  and  Judge 
Lindsey  of  tbc  DenTcr  Juvenile  Court. 

Among  those  who  spoke  in  opposition  were  Professor  William  T.  Sedgwick  of  the 
llMMcbusctts  Institute  of  Technology  and  Mia.  Sedgwick,  Mrs.  A.  J.  George,  Mrs.  Bar- 
mt  Wendell,  Hr.  and  ICrs.  Frank  Foxcroft  and  Dr.  Lynas  Abbott  of  Now  York.  A 
number  of  women  spoke  ovcfy  year  who  opposed  the  anffrafie  became  il  woaU  take 
weascs  into  public  life. 
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absolute  control,  the  suffragists  had  endeavored  to  have  it 
changed.  Bill  after  bill,  drawn  by  Samuel  E.  Sewall  and  others, 
had  been  introduced  and  rejected  and  it  required  a  tragedy  to 
obtain  a  new  law.  Mrs.  Naramore  of  Coldbrook,  Mass.,  went 
insane  and  Icilled  her  six  young  children  when  she  learned  that 
their  father  intended  to  give  them  away  and  could  legally  do  so. 
This  deeply  stirred  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Tahnage,  who  had  con- 
ducted tiie  funeral  service,  with  the  six  little  coffins  ranged 
before  the  pulpit.  He  made  a  careful  inquiry  into  all  the  cir- 
cumstances and  gave  a  full  account  of  them  in  the  Boston  Herald 
of  April  15,  1901  (republished  in  the  Woman's  Journal  uf 
April  27).  He  gave  his  time  and  the  State  Suffrage  Association 
paid  liis  expenses  while  he  went  through  the  State  enlisting  the 
support  of  different  organizations  of  women  to  secure  a  change 
in  the  law.  Mr.  Blackwetl  also  put  in  much  time  for  this  purpose. 

When  the  Equal  Guardianship  bill  was  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative George  H.  Fall  of  Maiden  it  was  backed  not  only  by 
the  suffrage  association  but  by  the  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Qubs,  the  State  W.  C.  T.  U.,  the  Women's  Relief  Corps,  the 
Boston  Children's  Friend  Society  and  more  than  a  hundred  other 
organizations,  aggregating  34,000  women.  Among  fhem  the 
Anti-Suffrage  Association  was  not  induded.  For  six  years  it 
had  been  circulating,  under  its  official  imprint,  a  leaflet  against 
the  proposal  to  give  mothers  equal  custody  and  control  of  tiie 
children  and  in  defense  of  the  law  as  it  stood. 

The  Committee  on  Probate  and  Chancer}^  reported  adversely 
by  8  to  3.  The  outlook  for  its  passage  seemed  so  dark  that 
Mr.  Fall  came  to  the  Woman's  Journal  office  and  asked  if  it 
might  not  be  better  to  drop  it  and  await  a  more  propitious  time. 
Miss  Blackwell  urged  him  to  push  it  to  a  test.  On  May  27  it 
was  debated  in  the  House.  Representative  Marshall  of  Glouces- 
ter said  that  the  Probate  Judges  were  all  opposed  to  it;  that  its 
advocates  were  "sentimentalists"  and  that  "it  would  create  strife, 
separation  and  divorce."  He  added :  "Those  who  appeared  for 
it  before  the  committee  were  practically  the  same  crowd  that 
appeared  for  woman  suffrage."  Representative  Sleeper  ex- 
claimed: 'Tf  you  want  to  enact  legislation  which  will  disrupt 
the  home  and  sunder  the  tenderest  and  most  sacred  relations. 
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pass  this  bill  I"  The  House  rejected  the  committee's  adverse 
report  by  a  viva  voce  vote  and  the  next  day  passed  the  bill  with- 
out furflier  debate.  It  passed  the  Senate  by  a  large  majority. 
Thanks  and  praises  were  showered  upon  Representative  Fall, 
who  modestly  said  that  two-tlurds  of  the  credit  for  working 
up  the  case  belonged  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Anna  Christy  Fall. 

1903.  The  bill  for  taxpayers*  Municipal  suffrage  was  de- 
feated February  5  without  a  roll  call;  the  association's  petition 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  by  99  to  87 

1904.  Governor  John  L.  Bates  recommended  woman  suf- 
frage in  his  Message.  The  association  asked  for  Municipal 
sufihrage  for  women  having  the  same  qualifications  required  of 
men.  The  bill  was  debated  in  the  House  on  February  16  and 
defeated  without  a  roll  call.  The  bill  to  let  women  vote  on 
nominations  for  school  trustees  was  defeated  by  62  to  30. 

1905.  The  association's  petition  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment was  rejected  without  a  division  and  without  even  discussion. 
Petitions  were  rejected  for  License  suffrage,  for  a  vote  on  school 
nominations  and  to  enable  women  to  vote  for  the  appointing 
officer  if  the  Boston  school  board  should  be  made  appointive 
instead  of  elective.  The  association  always  joined  with  other 
societies  in  asking  for  measures  for  the  public  welfare. 

1906.  The  association's  petition  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment was  debated  March  23  and  defeated  without  a  roll  call. 
One  headed  by  John  Golden,  president  of  the  Textile  Workers, 
for  Municipal  suffrage  for  wage-earning  women  was  also  de- 
feated without  a  division,  as  were  the  petitions  for  License  suf- 
frage and  for  a  vote  on  school  nominations. 

1907.  The  constitutional  amendment  was  debated  February 
20  and  defeated  by  125  to  14.  The  Good  Templars  asked  for 
License  suffrage  for  women.  At  the  hearing  the  bill  was  sup- 
ported by  representatives  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  the  W.  C 
T.  U.,  the  Qiristian  Endeavorers,  etc.,  and  opposed  by  the  Anti- 
Suffrage  Association  and  the  attorney  of  the  Wine  and  Spirits 
Wholesale  Dealers'  Association.  A  bill  requiring  that  the  same 
measures  be  taken  to  keep  the  names  of  women  voters  (school) 
on  the  register  as  the  names  of  men  failed  to  pass. 

1908.  Municipal  suffrage  for  all  women,  asked  for  by  the 
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associatton,  was  vigorously  debated  and  TOted  down  by  99  to  30. 

Munidpal  suflfrage  for  women  taxpayers,  asked  tor  by  individ- 
uals, was  defeated  without  a  roll  call. 

19^)9.  At  the  hearing-  on  February  23  the  Boston  Herald, 
which  was  not  in  favor  of  equal  suffrage,  estimated  that  2,000 
women  besieged  the  State  House.  They  crowded  the  corridors 
and  the  large  portico  until  two  great  overflow  meetings  were  held 
in  the  open  air  at  either  end  of  the  broad  stairway  leading  up  to 
the  entrance.  Later  the  overflow  meeting  moved  on  to  the 
Common.  The  huge  crowd  of  women  made  a  deep  impression 
and  was  largely  featured  in  the  press,  which  said  that  nothing  like 
it  had  ever  beoi  seen  in  Boston.^  The  hearing  was  conducted  for 
the  petitioners  by  Mrs.  Crowley  and  for  Ae  "antis"  by  Mr. 
Saunders.  He  was  so  impressed  by  the  crowd  that  his  usual 
sneering  and  jeering  manner  was  wholly  changed.  The  suffraicre 
speakers  were  Dr.  Shaw,  John  F.  Tobin,  president  of  the  Boot 
and  Shoe  Workers'  Union;  Rabbi  Charles  Fleischer,  Miss  Jose- 
phine Casey,  secretary  of  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League; 
Henry  Abrahams  of  the  Central  Labor  Union;  Miss  Rose  Bren- 
nan  of  Fall  River,  Miss  Blackwell,  Mi?s  Eleanor  Rendell  of 
England,  Winfield  Tuck  and  Mrs.  Belle  Davis.  Mrs.  Gorham 
Dana,  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mrs.  George  spoke  for  the 
"antis."  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  Ex-Governor  Bates,  who 
were  to  have  spoken  for  suffrage,  could  not  get  into  the  room.' 
The  constitutional  amendment  was  debated  March  23.  The  gal- 
leries were  reserved  for  women,  yet  many  were  turned  away. 
The  vote  stood  171  noes  to  54  ayes,  including  11  pairs. 

1910.  The  hearing  February  23  on  a  constitutio:ial  amend- 
ment was  unusually  impressive.  Tt  was  held  in  the  evening  to 
enable  women  busy  by  day  to  attend.  In  the  past  two  or  three 
members  of  the  Legislature  not  on  the  committee  had  sometimes 

*The  suRgcstion  to  get  out  •  reeord'lireildftir  crowd  wm  made  by  Reprewntative 
Norman  H.  White  of  Brookline,  the  firtt  man  for  some  year*  to  lead  a  serious  fiRht 
in  tbe  Lcgi»latar«  for  woman  auffragc  The  work  of  getting  it  out  was  engineered 
by  Mra.  Crowley.  Hra.  Page  and  Hra.  Hair  Wart  Dennett,  wbo  also  arranged  the 
great  procession  at  the  hearing  of  the   following  year. 

*  Among  the  ipeakera  at  the  overflow  meetings  on  tbe  steps  were  the  Misses  Rendell 
and  CoitcUo.  Iflaa  Poter,  iTra.  Gcofge  F.  Lvwell,  Mr.  Vlaeltwdl,  Vra.  Pttagerdd,  Jolm 

Golden  and   Franklin   H.    Wenlwur:li,      At    th«-    overflow    r.W'-l'rx    (in    ihc    rnniiiioii  ^t^s. 

FHsferatd  preaidcd  and  Dr.  Shaw  was  the  chief  speaker.  A  gremt  meeting  in  Faoettil 
HaB  bad  been  •ddmaed  by  Dr.  Stutw  and  olhen  tha  aigbt  befon. 
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dropped  in.  This  year  about  sixty  were  present.  Mrs.  Crowley 
and  Mrs.  Luce  conducted  the  heanng  for  the  two  sides.  The 
petitioners  had  arranged  delegations  representing  different  groups 
of  women — mothers,  home-makers,  leisure  women,  lawyers, 
mission  and  church  workers,  artists,  authors  and  journalists, 
doctors  and  nurses,  Socialists,  W.  C.  T.  U.,  the  "unrepresented" 
(widows  and  single  women),  business  women,  trade  unions, 
teachers,  social  workers,  taxpayers,  saleswomen,  clerks  and 
stenographers  and  college  women.  These  1,500  or  more  marched 
to  the  State  House  from  Ford  Hall,  each  group  under  its  own 
hanner,  and  presented  themselves  before  the  committee  in  turn, 
the  spokeswoman  of  each  group  telling  briefly  why  she,  and 
women  like  her,  wanted  the  ballot.  Then  they  went  over  to  Ford 
HaU,  where  a  big  rally  was  held  and  the  main  address  was  made 
by  Mrs.  Fanny  Garrison  Villard.  An  overflow  meeting  was 
held  on  the  State  House  steps  addressed  by  Edwin  D.  Mead  and 
others.  In  order  to  line  up  the  labor  vote  in  the  Legislature, 
resolutions  by  different  labor  unions,  signed  by  their  secretaries, 
were  sent  to  each  le.<;islator,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Page. 
The  measure  was  defeated  March  31  by  148  to  47. 

191 1.  For  the  first  tune  in  many  years,  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee of  the  State  association,  Mrs.  Crowley,  chairman,  appeared, 
before  the  Resolutions  Committee  of  the  political  parties  to  urge 
the  adoption  of  a  suffrage  plank.  The  Democratic  party  inserted 
one  favoring  the  submission  of  the  question  to  the  voters;  the 
Republican  party  ignored  it.  The  l^slators  were  interviewed 
both  at  the  State  House  and  by  representative  suffragists  within 
their  districts,  and  they  received  suffrage  literature.  The  hearing 
on  February  23  was  unusually  successful  from  a  political  and 
publicity  standpoint.  It  was  conducted  by  Mrs.  Crowley  and  was 
addressed  by  Mrs.  Park  and  Mrs.  Katharine  Dexter  McCormick; 
John  Sherman  Weaver,  representing  the  State  branch  of  the 
American  l  ederation  of  I^ibor,  and  Henry  Abrahams  for  the 
Boston  Central  Labor  Union.  Sylvia  Pankhurst  addressed  the 
oonuntttee  in  a  simple  and  effective  way.  Two  of  the  opposition 
speakers  were  Mrs.  George  and  Professor  Sedgwick.  The  debate 
was  spirited  and  was  conducted  for  the  suffragists  by  prominent 
Senators  and  Representatives.   Four  members  spoke  in  opposi- 
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Lioii.  The  vote  in  the  House  was  ayes,  69,  noes,  161  ;  in  the 
Senate,  ayes,  6,  noes,  31.  During  all  these  years  a  quiet  but 
effective  opposition  had  been  vvorkint^  at  the  State  lioiise  under 
the  direction  of  Charles  R.  Saunders,  legislative  coiuisel  for  the 
Anti-Suffrage  Association. 

One  of  the  most  significant  features  in  the  fall  of  191 1  was  the 
political  work  of  Miss  Margaret  Foley,  as  it  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  new  type  of  effort.  She  had  made  a  special  trip  to  England 
the  year  before  with  Miss  Ilorence  Luscomb  and  Miss  Alice 
Carpenter  to  observe  the  methods  of  the  English  suffragettes, 
who  were  then  receiving  great  publicity.  After  her  return  she 
began  by  attending  with  other  women  the  political  rallies  of  the 
various  candidates  for  the  State  Legislature  and  at  the  dose  of 
each  rally  asking  the  candidate  how  he  stood  on  the  question  of 
Votes  for  Women.  By  her  knowledge  of  crowd  psychology 
and  gi  ft  as  a  speaker,  she  was  able  not  only  to  handle  but  to  win 
the  ruui^hest  crowd  to  the  consternation  of  the  candidates.  When 
the  candidates  for  Governor  started  on  their  campaign,  Miss 
Foley,  with  a  group  of  workers,  followed  the  Republican  candi- 
date in  a  fast  automobile,  attended  all  his  meetings,  spi  ke  to  the 
crowd  on  suffrage  after  the  Repii!)lican  speeches  were  over  and 
questioned  the  candidates  for  Governor  and  other  State  officers 
as  to  their  stand  on  suffrage.  Tliis  unique  and  somewhat  sensa- 
tional method  was  taken  up  with  avidity  by  the  newspapers,  which 
gave  it  front-page  articles  with  illustrations.  Later  she  turned 
her  attention  to  the  Democratic  candidates.  This  was  kept  up 
until  election  and  suffrage  facts  and  arguments  were  presented  to 
thousands  of  voters  who  would  never  otherwise  have  heard  them. 

In  1912  the  Legislative  Committee,  Miss  Mary  Gay,  ch^rman, 
conducted  the  hearing  on  February  26.  Afterwards  a  special 
letter  of  thanks  was  sent  to  Professor  Lewis  J.  Johnson  of  Har- 
vard and  the  Hon.  Joseph  Walker  for  their  help  at  the  hearing. 
The  amendment  had  able  support  from  members  and  the  cam- 
paign work  began  to  show  results.  The  vote  in  the  House  was 
ayes,  96,  noes,  116;  in  the  Senate,  ayes,  14,  noes.  17. 

In  the  autumn  the  method  was  introduced  which  many  be- 
lieved was  ultimately  responsible  for  putting  the  amendment 
through  the  Legislature.    It  was  the  defeating  of  individual 
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legislators  who  had  been  prominent  opponents  by  making  an 
active  political  campaign  in  their  districts.  The  first  was  begun 
at  the  primaries  against  State  Senator  Roger  Wolcott  of  Milton» 
chairman  of  the  Constitutional  Amendments  Committee  in  the 

preceding  Legislature.  The  women  compiled  a  record  of  his 
negative  votes  on  many  liberal  measures,  including  siiffraj3:e,  and 
spread  this  record  before  his  constituents.  This  work  was  done 
at  the  su^e^estion  and  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Fitzt^erald,  who 
conducted  open-air  meetings  in  tlie  district.  The  effort  to  defeat 
his  renomination  in  the  primary  failed,  however,  largely  through 
their  inexperience.  The  Legislative  Committee  at  the  time  con- 
sisted of  Mrs.  Crowley,  chairman,  Mrs.  Leonard,  Mrs.  Park, 
Mrs.  Page,  Miss  Foley  and  Mrs.  Mary  Agnes  Mahan  and 
remained  substantially  the  same  daring  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  with  the  addition  of  Mrs.  Marie  Burress  Currier,  Miss 
Cora  Start  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  Peverley  Coe.  Then  they  made  a 
fight  against  Mr.  Wolcott's  election  and  by  a  most  thorough  cam- 
paign defeated  him  at  the  polls  and  a  Democrat  was  returned 
from  that  district  for  the  first  time  in  many  years. 

This  year  marked  the  liigli  tide  of  the  Progressive  party  in 
Massachusetts.  It  had  put  a  straight  suffrage  plank  in  its  plat- 
form and  its  members  in  the  Legislature  were  very  helpful.  The 
defeat  of  Wolcott,  the  publicity,  the  increasing  vote  in  thie  Legis- 
lature and  the  general  stirring  of  the  suffrage  question,  had 
caused  the  opponents  to  fear  that  the  constitutional  amendment 
would  be  submitted.  Consequently  a  bill  was  filed  calling  for 
another  referendum  like  the  one  in  1895  which  would  have  no 
effect  after  it  was  taken.  The  Executive  Board  of  the  State 
association  protested  against  it  but  the  situation  looked  extremely 
dark.  Levi  H.  Greenwood,  President  of  the  Senate,  and  Grafton 
D.  Cushing,  Speaker  of  the  House,  were  bitter  opponents  of 
woman  suffrage  and  on  the  Committee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments there  was  only  one  avowed  friend,  Lewis  H.  Sullivan  of 
Dorchester.  The  association's  Legislative  Committee  worked 
strenuously  to  pledge  votes  against  the  bill.  A  visit  to  every  editor 
in  the  city  by  Mrs.  Page  and  Mrs.  Crowley  enlisted  them  against 
it  and  the  numerous  editorials  that  followed  were  sent  day  by  day 
to  the  legislators.  •  The  bill's  support  dwindled,  and  on  April  18 
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it  was  defeated  in  the  House  by  117  to  7'^,  althoug-Ti  the  Speaker 
left  the  chair  for  the  only  time  that  session  to  argue  in  favor  of  it. 

At  the  hearing  on  the  submission  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment, T.ouis  D.  Brandeis,  ex-Congressman  Samuel  L.  Powers, 
Joseph  Walker  and  Professor  Albert  BnshneU  Hart  of  Harvard 
spoke  m  favor  and  letters  were  read  from  Samuel  W.  McCall, 
afterwards  Republican  Governor;  Charles  Sumner  Bird»  the 
Progressive  leader,  and  Thomas  W.  Riley,  an  influential  Demo* 
crat.  For  die  first  time  since  1895  woman  suflFra^  commanded  a 
majority  in  the  House,  the  vote  standin^:^  ayes,  144,  noes,  88,  but 
this  was  not  the  necessary  two-thirds  and  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee consented  that  it  might  be  voted  down  in  the  Senate, 
provided  the  "straw"  vote  bill  was  defeated  at  the  same  time. 

It  now  seemed  practically  certain  that  the  amendment  would 
pass  the  next  Legislature.  In  the  fall  of  191 3  the  Boston  Equal 
Suffrage  Association  defeated  Walter  R.  Meins  of  the  2ist  Suf- 
folk District;  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  State  Association 
defeated  Representatives  Butler  of  Lowell  and  UnderhiU  of 
Somerville  at  the  primaries,  and  Bliss  of  Maiden  and  Green- 
wood, president  of  the  Senate,  at  the  election.  This  being  the 
first  time  for  many  years  that  a  Democrat  had  been  returned 
from  Greenwood's  district,  his  defeat  caused  a  sensation. 

In  1914  the  Progressive  party,  the  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
the  Socialists  and  the  State  Suffrage  Association  all  intro- 
duced suffrage  measiirp"^.  The  Prneiessive  and  Democratic 
parties  had  planks  in  their  platforms  recommending  the  submis- 
sion of  the  constitutional  amendment  to  the  voters  and  Governor 
Walsh  was  in  favor  of  it.  The  suffragists  were  unable  to  get  a 
plank  in  the  Republican  platform.  For  reasons  of  political  ex- 
pediency, Mrs.  Crowley  turned  over  the  conduct  of  the  hearing  to 
John  Weaver  Sherman,  representing  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor.  There  were  speeches  in  favor  by  Guy  A.  Ham,  chairman 
of  the  Resolutions  Committee  of  the  State  Republican  conven- 
tion ;  Henry  Sterling,  representing  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor;  Mrs.  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Pinkhani  and  Mrs. 
Katherine  Lent  Stevenson,  president  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  Letters 
were  read  from  ex'-Govcrnor  Bates  and  Sherman  K.  Whipple, 
Republican  and  Democratic  leaders.    The  Women's  Political 
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Equality  Union  had  speakers  from  the  Textile  Workers'  Union 
of  Boston  and  the  unions  of  the  telephone  operators,  candy- 
makers  and  street-car  men.  The  debate  in  the  House  was 
suooessfttlly  led  by  Sanford  Bates,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments.  The  resohition  to  subnet  the 
amendment  passed  by  168  to  39  in  the  House  and  34  to  2  in  the 
Senate,  commanding  the  required  two-thirds  for  the  first  tune, 
but  it  had  to  pass  a  succeeding  Legislature. 

In  191 5  the  legislative  work  was  less  onerous  and  the  amend- 
ment passed  the  House  by  193  to  33,  the  Senate  by  33  to  3  and 
was  signed  by  Govcnior  W'alf^h,  who  presented  the  pen  to  Mrs. 
Crowley.  His  signature  was  not  necessary  but  he  wished  to 
show  his  approval. 

Under  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  a  political  committee,  so- 
called,  of  at  least  five  men,  had  to  be  formed  to  handle  the  funds 
of  any  group  that  spent  more  than  $20  to  carry  or  defeat  a 
constitutional  amendment.  A  bill  was  passed  which  allowed 
women  to  form  the  committee  in  the  case  of  the  equal  suffrage 
amendment  and  the  following  were  named:  Miss  Blackwell, 
chairman;  Mrs.  Blanche  Ames,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Crowley,  Mrs. 
Leonard  and  Miss  Foley.  The  strenuous  campaign  and  the 
defeat  of  the  amendment  after  a  struggle  of  more  than  half  a 
century  to  have  it  submitted,  have  been  described. 

In  191 6  no  suffrage  bill  of  any  kind  was  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature by  the  State  Association  but  it  turned  its  attention  to  con- 
gressional work.  This  was  skilfully  conducted  by  Mrs.  Grace  A. 
Johnson,  chairman;  members  of  Congrcs'?  were  interviewed, 
letters  and  telegrams  sent  to  the  Congressional  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  delegates  to  the  National  party  conventions  were  urged 
to  support  suffrage  planks.  When  these  planks  were  secured  in 
the  national  platforms  of  all  parties  during  the  summer  the 
victory  was  celebrated  with  a  mass  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall. 

In  1917  Massachusetts  held  a  Constitutional  Convention.  The 
Act  calling  it,  in  describing  those  to  whom  its  recommendations 
should  be  submitted  for  ratification,  used  the  word  "people."  A 
bill  drawn  by  Mrs.  Crowley  was  filed  in  the  Legislature  by  the 
State  Suffrage  Association  asking  that  women  be  considered 
people  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  The  Senate  asked  the 
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ofMiiion  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  a$  to  its  constitutionality  and 
she  filed  a  brief.  The  Supreme  Court  decided  adversely  and  in 
view  of  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment 

the  association  decided  that  no  State  amendment  should  be 
submitted  by  the  convention. 

The  directions  of  the  National  SufTrage  Association  for  con- 
grci^sional  work  were  carried  out,  Federal  Aiiieudnietii  meetings 
were  held,  thousands  of  letters  sent  to  members  of  Con j^ress' from 
their  districts  and  about  500  telegrams  sent  just  before  the  vote 
was  taken  in  1918.  The  amendment  lacked  but  one  vote  of  pass- 
ing the  U.  S.  Senate  and  it  became  necessary  to  defeat  at  least 
one  among  the  anti-suffrage  Senators  who  were  coming  up  for 
re-election,  so  it  was  decided  to  defeat  Senator  John  W.  Weeks 
in  Massadiusetts.  His  reactionary  record  was  spread  before 
the  Republican  voters  by  370,000  circulars  and  advertisements  in 
Republican  papers.  A  special  campaign  among  the  working  men 
was  made  by  members  of  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League, 
under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Mabel  Gillespie,  and  among  the 
Jewish  voters,  who  were  normally  Republican,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mrs.  Joseph  Fels  and  Mrs.  Lillian  E.  deHaas  of  New 
York.  The  great  popularity  of  President  Wilson  at  this  time  was 
of  assistance  and  also  that  of  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
Senate,  ex-Governor  Walsh.  A  special  letter  was  sent  to  every 
listed  member  of  the  State  association  asking  that  at  least  one 
vote  be  secured  against  Mr.  Weeks,  with  a  spirited  appeal  by  Mrs. 
Ames,  who  belonged  to  a  prominent  Republican  family.  Mr. 
Walsh  was  elected  by  about  20,000  majority,  the  first  Democratic 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Massachusetts  since  the  Civil  War. 

The  Congressional  Committee,  Mrs.  Ames,  chairman,  sent 
more  than  5,000  letters  and  telegrams  asking  suffragists  in  the 
State  to  write  and  telegraph  the  Massachusetts  Senators  and 
members  of  Congress  to  vote  for  the  Federal  Amendment,  Con- 
centrated work  was  done  upon  three  doubtful  Representatives, 
one  of  whom  was  secured.  Carter  of  Ncedliam.  This  proved 
most  fortunate  as  the  House  gave  exactly  the  two-thirds  vote. 

The  work  done  in  191 8  on  the  great  petition  for  the  Federal 
Amendment  was  very  successful  despite  the  influenza  epidemic 
In  Worcester,  Springfield,  Pittsfield  and  North  Adams  women 
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signed  numbering  more  than  51  per  cent,  of  the  men's  last  vote* 
for  President  and  in  Boston  62,000  names  were  secured  or  60 
per  cent  of  that  vote.  The  anti-suffragists  in  twenty-four  years 
had  accumulated  only  a  little  over  40,000  signatures  in  the  whole 
State,  acording  to  their  own  figures.  In  less  than  one  year  the 
suffragists  obtained  70,792  in  the  above  cities  and  over  100,000 
in  the  State. 

RATincATiON,  When  the  Federal  Amendment  was  sub- 
mitted by  Congress  on  June  4,  1919,  the  Legislative  Committee 
of  the  State  Association,  Mrs.  Anna  C.  M.  Tillinghast,  chair- 
man, was  expanded  into  a  Ratification  Committee.  It  had  already 
polled  the  Legislature,  which  was  in  session.  A  hearing  was  held 
before  the  Federal  Relations  Committee  conducted  by  Mrs.  Til- 
lin^iast  for  the  suffragists  and  by  Mrs.  Henry  Preston  White 
for  the  "antis,"  who  asked  for  a  referendum  to  llie  voters  in  place 
of  ratification.  The  suffrage  speakers  were  Frank  B.  Hall, 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee;  Joseph  Walker, 
Progressive  Republican;  Josiah  Quincy,  Democrat,  Joseph 
Walsh,  Democrat,  of  the  Senate;  Mrs.  Bird,  Mrs.  FitzGerald, 
Mrs.  Pinkhani,  who  presented  a  petition  of  135,000  names  from 
representative  sections  of  the  Commonwealth;  Mrs.  Mary 
'J'honipson,  representing  the  working  women;  Miss  Margaret 
Foley,  a  prominent  Catholic ;  a  representative  of  the  State  W.  C. 
T.  U. ;  Charles  J.  Hodgson,  legislative  agent  for  the  American 
Federation  of  I^bor.  The  speakers  for  the  Woman's  Party 
were  Mrs.  Morey,  Miss  Betty  Gram,  Michael  O'Leary,  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  State  Committee,  and  Mrs.  Louise  Sykes.  On 
the  anti-suffrage  side  sixteen  women  representing  the  sixteen 
congressional  districts  told  of  their  vote  against  suf&age  in  191 5. 
Miss  Blackwell  spoke  in  rebuttal  for  the  suffragists,  Miss  Char- 
lotte Rowe  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  for  the  **antis."  B.  Loring 
Young,  Republican  floor  leader  in  the  House,  acted  as  chairman 
of  the  suffrage  Steering  Committee  in  the  House  and  Joseph 
Knox  in  the  Senate.  The  committee  reported  in  favor  of  ratifi- 
cation with  two  dissenting. 

The  debate  in  the  House  on  June  25  was  notable,  about  fifteen 
members  speaking  on  each  side.  An  amendment  calling  for  a 
referendum  was  defeated  by  166  to  67  and  ratification  carried  by 
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185  ayes  to  47  noes.  The  Senate  ratified  by  34  ayes,  5  noes. 
Massachusetts  was  the  eighth  State  to  ratify.  Mrs.  Tillinghast 
expressed  especial  gratitude  for  the  assistance  given  by  Governor 
Calvin  Coolidge,  Lieutenant  Governor  Channing  M.  Cox,  Edwin 
T,  McKnight,  President  of  the  Senate,  Joseph  E.  Warner, 
Spealcer  of  the  House,  B.  Loring  Young,  Republican,  and 
William  H.  McDonnell,  Democratic  floor  leader,  Ldand  Powers 
of  the  House,  Joseph  Knox  of  the  Senate  and  the  chairmen  of 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  State  committees. 

After  women  had  been  enfranchised  the  State  and  the  Boston 
suffrage  associations  conducted  citizenship  schools  in  every 
county  to  instruct  them  in  their  new  duties. 

Laws.  [The  very  complete  digest  of  the  legislation  of  the 
past  twenty  years  in  relation  to  women  and  children,  especially 
to  those  in  the  nidustries,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Teresa  A.  Crowley, 
attorney  at  law,  and  filling  nine  typewritten  pages,  has  to  be 
omitted  for  lack  of  space.] 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

MICHIGAN.^ 

The  Michigan  Equal  Suffrage  Association  is  almost  as  old 
as  any  in  the  United  State,  having  been  organized  in  Jamiaryt 
1870,  eight  months  after  the  National  Association  was  formed, 
and  its  work  has  been  long  and  arduous.  It  has  had  triun^hs 
and  disappointments;  gained  partial  suffrage  at  two  periods  and 
ended  in  a  complete  victory  in  191 8. 

In  X900-1901  the  principal  efforts  of  the  assodation^  which 
consisted  of  14  auxiliaries,  were  along  educational  lines.  At  the 
annual  convention  in  1902  a  petition  was  sent  to  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  to  recommend  a  woman  suffrage  amendment 
to  the  National  Constitution  in  his  message  to  Congress,  which 
was  heartily  eiidor.sed  by  the  National  Grange  then  in  session  in 
Lansing.  Little  active  work  was  being  done  with  the  Legislature 
but  it  is  the  pride  of  the  suffragists  that  no  Legislature  ever  con- 
vened which  they  did  not  memorialize  and  only  two  years  passed 
without  a  State  convention — 1912,  and  two  were  held  in  1913; 
and  191 7,  when  a  congressional  conference  was  held  instead.* 
The  presidents  during  these  years  were  Mrs.  Emily  Burton 
Ketcham,  Grand  Rapids,  1901  (at  intervals  from  1892)  ;  Mrs. 
Martha  £.  Snyder  Root,  Bay  City,  1902-3;  Mrs.  Guilielma  H. 
Bamum,  Charlotte,  1904-6;  Mrs.  Qara  B.  Arthur,  Detroit, 
1906-1914;  Mrs.  Orton  H.  Qark,  Kalamazoo,  1914-1918;  Mrs. 
BeUe  Brotherton,  Detroit,  acting  president,  1918;  Mrs.  Percy  J. 
Farrdl,  Detroit,  1918-19x9. 

'The  TTist  >ry  is  in'fVt  X?  for  tbis  chapter  to  Mrs.  Clara  B.  Arthur,  vice  president  of 
Uie  State  Equal  Suffrage  Asaodation  1895*1906;  preaident,  i9o6'i9S4,  and  Mra.  Belle 
BrotiiertOB,  acting  prcaideat,  1918;  ebalnDaa  of  llie  Lemgue  of  Wonn  Votcn^  1919. 

•Following  are  the  timea  and  places  of  holding  State  conventioni:  Oct.  23  23,  ^9oj, 
Saginaw;  Oct.  a9-3i,  190J,  Charlotte;  Nov.  10-ia,  1903,  Paw  I'aw;  Oct.  35-27,  1904, 
JadcKNi;  Nov.  t-S,  190s,  Port  Huron;  Oct.  9,  10,  1906,  Kalamazoo;  Sept.  18-20,  1907, 
Charlotte;  Nov.  5,  6.  19'^^.  Bay  City;  Dec.  7,  8,  1909,  Gr.-iml  Rapids;  Nov.  6-8.  1910, 
Kalamazoo;  Nov.  16,  17.  Kalamazoo;  no  convention  in  191a;  Jan.  ts,  16,  1913. 

Lansing;  Nov.  J-f,  1913.  Jackson;  Nov.  4-6^  1^14,  Traverse  City;  Nov.  10,  11,  1915, 
Saginaw;  Nov.  15-17.  1916,  Grand  Rapid*;  M  ooavcntiMl  ia  19171  Mwcb  af,  >9i<k 
Detniti  April     4*  <9i9t  Grand  Sapida^ 
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From  1902  to  1906  the  work  was  largely  confined  to  the 
preparing  of  public  opinion  for  the  probable  revision  of  the 
State  constitution.  I.egislatures  refused  to  submit  a  woman 
suffrage  amendment  to  the  voters  on  the  plea  that  a  new  constitu- 
tion would  soon  be  in  force.  It  was  decided  to  make  an  intensive 
educational  campaign,  especially  among  the  club  women.  To  this 
end  su£h'agists  served  on  club  committees  working  for  legislative 
or  civic  ends,  and  the  rebuffs  of  the  measures  urged  by  them 
finally  resulted  in  the  endorsement  of  woman  suffrage  by  the 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs  with  8,000  members,  at 
Battle  Creek  in  October,  1908. 

In  1906  speakers  were  sent  over  the  State  for  lectures  and 
debates.  Prises  for  suffrage  essays  were  offered  in  high  schools 
with  material  supplied.  At  county  and  State  fairs,  church  bazars, 
piaiics  and  meetings  of  various  societies,  literature  was  freely 
distributed.  The  Woman's  Juunial  was  placed  in  all  public 
libraries  and  small  sutTrage  tracts  kept  in  interurban  waiting 
rooms  and  in  rest  rooius  of  churches,  societies  and  dry-goods 
stores.  Birthdays  of  pioneer  suffragists  were  celebrated  by 
special  meetin<:!^s,  local  clubs  always  respondmg  to  a  call  with  so 
concrete  an  object.  A  committee  of  members  in  all  parts  of  the 
State  attended  constantly  to  press  work,  sending  in  items  of 
interest  concerning  the  progress  of  women,  educationally  and 
politically,  and  answering  attacks  on  woman  suffrage. 

This  year  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  Mrs.  Merrie  Hoover 
Abbott,  who  had  been  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  Ogemaw 
county,  could  not  serve  because  no  woman  was  entitled  to  hoM 
office.  The  association  used  this  decision  as  a  practical  lesson 
on  the  position  of  women  tmder  the  present  constitution.  Finally 
the  Legislature  of  1907  arranged  for  a  constitutional  convention. 
The  annual  convention  of  the  association  promptly  met  the  situa- 
tion by  appointing  a  Constitutional  Revision  Committee  headed 
by  Mrs.  May  Slocking  Knaggs  of  Bay  City,  a  fomier  president, 
and  each  auxiliary  was  invited  to  appoint  one  woman  to  serve 
on  an  advisory  committee.  The  purpose  of  this  committee  was 
to  urge  upon  the  convention  the  omission  of  the  word  "male" 
from  the  sufTrat;e  clause  as  a  qualificatlc  n  for  voting. 

The  Committee  on  Elective  Franchise  of  the  constitutional 
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convention  reported  unanimously  in  favor  and  on  Jan  8.  1908, 
granted  the  suffragists  a  hearing  in  Representatives  Hall.  Ten 
societies  cooperating  with  the  State  suffrage  association  were 
represented — the  Grange,  two  organizations  of  the  Maccabees, 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  Detroit  Garment  Workers,  State  Woman's  Press  Asso- 
ciation and  several  women's  and  fanners'  clubs.  A  petition  rep- 
resenting 225,000  names,  175,000  of  individual  women  of  voting 
age,  was  presented.  The  State  president,  Mrs^  Oara  B.  Arthur, 
introduced  the  speakers,  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  president  of 
the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  and  Mrs. 
Catharine  Waugh  McCulloch,  a  lawyer  of  Chicago,  who  made 
earnest  addresses.  The  Governor  came  in  to  hear  thein.  The 
women  "antis"  circulated  n  leafiet  opposing  the  change.  On 
January  29  the  debate  took  place  in  the  convention  on  the  pro- 
posed revision,  and,  although  not  a  voice  had  been  raised  in 
protest,  the  vote  stood  38  ayes,  57  noes.  Some  members  who 
voted  "no"  did  so  because  they  believed  that  the  whole  constitu- 
tion would  be  defeated  at  the  polls  if  it  proposed  to  enfranchise 
women.  The  hard  work  of  the  association  was  not,  however, 
barren  of  results,  for  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  new  constitu- 
tion giving  taxpa)iiig  women  the  right  to  vote  on  any  public 
question  relating  to  the  public  expenditure  of  money  or  the 
issuing  of  bonds.  [In  191 5  the  Legislature  extended  it  to  the 
granting  of  public  franchises.] 

In  the  sprinjB:  Mrs.  Arthur  with  Mrs.  Maud  Wood  Park, 
organizer  for  the  National  College  Suffrage  League,  formed 
branches  in  the  colleges  at  Albion,  Hillsdale,  Olivet  and  Ann 
Arbor  and  among  the  collegiate  alumnae  in  Detroit,  of  which 
Dr.  Mary  Thompson  Stevens  was  made  president.  In  June  the 
fifty-six  State  delegates  to  the  National  Democratic  convention 
were  petitioned  for  a  woman  suffrage  plank  in  the  platform. 

The  next  task  was  to  try  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
National  Suffrage  Association  to  secure  100,000  names  to  a 
nation-wide  petition  to  be  presented  to  Congress  for  a  Federal 
Suffrage  Amendment.  Mrs.  Fern  Richardson  Rowe,  Grand 
Rapids,  was  chairman  of  the  work,  which  took  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  1909  and  went  over  into  19 10.   This  last  year 
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the  State  association  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Hon.  htvi  L. 
Barbour,  former  U.  S,  Senator  Thomas  W.  Palmer  and  the 
Rev.  Lee  S.  McCoUester,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Our  Father 
(Universalist),  all  residents  of  Detroit,  to  act  as  an  invitational 
committee  in  organizing  a  Men's  State  League  for  Woman 
Suffrage.  The  charter  membership  consisted  of  loo  influential 
men  well  known  throughout  the  State.  In  March  a  committee 
of  the  association  went  lo  ihc  RtjjuMican  State  convention  to 
have  a  woman  suffrage  resolution  adopled  but  were  unsuccessful. 

In  March,  191 2,  the  association  was  thrown  unexpectedly  into 
a  turmoil  when  Governor  Chase  S.  Osborn  called  a  special  session 
of  the  Legislature  to  consider,  among  other  things,  the  submis- 
sion of  a  woman  suffrage  amendment  to  the  State  constitution 
to  the  voters  at  the  general  election  on  November  5,  urged  by  the 
Detroit  branch  of  the  College  Suffrage  League.  The  time  was 
not  propitious  but  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  association, 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Law  Hardy,  went  immedi- 
ately to  work,  receiving  able  assistance  from  the  Governor,  the 
Rev.  Eugene  R.  Shippen  (Unitarian)  of  the  Men's  League  and 
Dr.  Mary  Thompson  Stevens  of  the  College  League.  The  State 
Grange  immediately  appropriated  $1,000  for  their  Woman's 
Committee,  directed  by  Miss  Ida  L.  Chittenden.  These  united 
efforts  were  vigorously  opposed  by  representatives  of  the  liquor 
dealers  but  the  measure  p<'issed  the  Senate  and  House.  This 
contest  Michigan  entered  almost  single-handed.  Campaigns  la 
other  States  which  had  been  months  in  progress  and  gave  greater 
promise  of  success  were  engaging  nearly  all  of  the  organizers 
and  speakers  from  outside  the  State.  There  was  less  than  $250 
in  the  treasury.  This  amount  was  augmented  by  $1*340  from 
the  National  Association;  $211  from  various  States  and  the 
State  Association  raised  $6,322.  '  It  was  not  until  early  June 
that  plans  were  completely  under  way.  The  five  months  remain- 
ing were  devoted  to  an  intensive  educational  campaign,  made 
possible  only  by  the  organizing  work  since  1906. 

State  headquarters  were  opened  in  Detroit  and  subsidiary 
headquarters  in  Grand  Rapids  and  Kalamazoo.  County  suffrage 
societies  cooperated  heartily  and  much  help  came  from  the  press. 
The  Men's  League,  the  College  League,  the  powerful  State 
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Grange,  the  Fanners'  Qubs  and  many  labor  organizations  helped 
and  all  that  was  possible  was  done  in  this  short  and  unexpected 
campaign.  When  the  returns  began  to  come  in  they  were  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  the  amendment  The  newspapers  fixed 

its  majority  at  figures  varying  from  3,000  to  12,000.  Immedi- 
ately following  these  reports  came  minors  of  large  errors  in  the 
count.  Ballot  boxes  were  mystenou^jly  lost  and  every  artifice 
known  to  the  ]K»liticians  was  employed  to  delay  the  olTicial  returns. 

Governor  (Jsborn  was  quoted  in  the  press  as  follows:  '*If  the 
liquor  interests  defeat  the  suffrage  amendment  by  fraud,  proved 
or  suspected,  the  people  of  Michigan  will  retaliate,  in  my  opinion, 
by  adopting  state  wide  prohibition.  The  question  seems  to  be 
largely  one  as  to  whether  these  interests  own,  control  and  run 
Michigan.  Those  most  feared  are  certain  election  'crooks'  in 
certain  Detroit  precincts,  who  would  not  hesitate  to  do  anything 
they  thought  they  could  get  away  with."  The  Governor  de- 
manded that  the  returns  be  sent  to  Lansing  at  once.  When 
at  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  official  count  was  published  it 
showed  that  the  amendment  had  been  defeated  by  762  votes, 
ayes,  247,373;  noes,  248,135.  Clear  evidence  of  fraud  was 
apparent  in  Wayne,  Kent,  Saginaw  and  l^ay  counties.  The  State 
association  engaged  the  best  legal  talent  and  m  Genesee  county 
the  courts  threw  out  the  vote  on  the  amendment  It  developed, 
however,  that  there  was  no  law  allowing  a  recount  in  a  vote  on 
a  oonstitutional  amendment  and  in  the  face  of  glaring  fraud  the 
defeat  had  to  be  accepted. 

No  State  convention  was  held  in  November,  1912,  because 
of  the  stress  of  campaign  work  but  a  postponed  convention  was 
held  Jan.  15,  16,  191 3.  Indignation  ran  high  over  this  defeat 
and  an  immediate  resubmission  of  the  amendment  was  decided 
upon  as  the  result  of  favorable  answers  to  questionnaires  which 
had  been  sent  to  all  county  chairmen  and  the  heads  of  all  cooperat- 
ing societies.  During^  the  campaign  no  open  or  organized 
opposition  among  wonven  had  been  in  evideiuc.  A  legislative 
hearing  was  arranged  by  the  suffragists  and  th&  State  and 
College  League  presidents  on  starting  to  Lansing  found  a 
qwdal  car  attached  to  their  train  bearing  about  thirty  prominent 
women  members  of  a  new  Anti-Suffrage  Association.  Their 
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only  speaker  was  Miss  Minnie  Bronson  of  New  York,  secretary 
of  the  National  Anti-Suilragie  Association.  As  Mrs.  Arthur  rose 
to  answer  her  hour's  speech  she  remarked  that  for  the  first  time 
the  voice  of  a  woman  was  heard  in  this  State  in  protest  against 
her  ovm  enfranchisement  and  she  rejoiced  that  it  was  not  the 
voice  of  a  Michigan  woman. 

Despite  determined  opposition  the  proposal  passed  both 
Houses  to  be  voted  on  at  the  spring  election  just  five  weeks 
ahead.  Owing  to  the  social  position  of  the  "antis/'  the  State 
press  gave  much  prominence  to  their  association,  published  pages 
of  the  members'  pictures  and  quoted  their  reasons  for  organizing 
it.  Branches  were  at  once  formed  m  ten  adjommg  towns;  State 
offices  were  opened  on  Woodward  Avenue,  near  the  suffrage 
headquarters,  books  opened  for  registration  and  great  quantities 
of  literature  sent  over  the  State.  Several  debates  were  attempted 
hut  few  materialized,  as  they  had  no  home  talent.^ 

A  placard  printed  in  English  and  German  and  posted  in  saloons 
in  various  parts  of  the  city  by  the  Michigan  Staatterbund  an-  • 
nounced  that  if  the  amendment  should  be  adopted  in  Michigan, 
foreign  bom  women  would  have  to  take  out  naturalization  papers 
at  a  large  price.  This  and  the  Royal  Ark,  an  association  of  i,ioo 
liquor  dealers  in  Detroit,  were  the  only  orgaiiizations  in  the  Stale 
to  pass  resolutions  against  the  amendment.  A  Men's  Association 
Opposed  to  Woman  Suffrage  was  organized  on  March  15  at  a 
meeting  in  the  University  Club;  President,  Charles  A.  Kent;  vice- 
president,  William  A.  Livingston,  Jr.;  treasurer,  Garvin  Denby; 
secretary,  Henry  C.  Bulkley.  A  well  known  lawyer,  William  E. 
Heinze,  wrote  very  bitter  articles  for  the  press  and  undoubtedly 
influenced  the  German-American  vote.  The  Rev.  Wm.  Byron 
Forbush,  pastor  of  the  North  Woodward  Gmgregational  Church, 
spoke  at  anti-suffrage  meetings. 

On  March  29,  with  the  dection  less  than  a  wedc  away,  John 
Dohrinan  and  Senator  James  R.  Murtha,  representing  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston, and  Carl  Bauer  of  the  Staatterbund  appeared  before  the 
Circuit  Court  with  a  petition  to  liave  the  suffrage  amendment 

*T1m  ofieer*  of  the  A«sociation  Ojvoted  to  £qual  Saflragc  as  pubiuhed  in  the  press 
warct  FroIdcBt,  Mr*.  Renir  V*  Ljrfter;  mertfary,  Wm  W*\tn  Keep;  ptiblldty  cooh 

mittee,  Mim  JuH*  Rut-sr!].  Mi?    A    A    Grifiitht.  Mrs    T.  A    McMillan,  Mrs.  Fred  Rcjf 
wMBi  Mra.  Edward  U.  Fmrker,  liri.  fiicbu'd  Jackion  aod  litM  Caroline  Barnard. 
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printed  on  a  separate  ballot  The  Court  denied  the  petition.  The 
case  was  inunediately  carried  to  the  State  Supreme  Court  which 
decided  that  all  amendments  must  be  on  separate  ballots. 

Necessarily  the  campaign  was  short  for  the  vote  was  to  be 
taken  April  7.  Unlike  the  one  preceding,  three-fourths  of  the 
financial  support  came  from  without  the  State.  Mrs.  Ida  Porter 
Boyer  of  Pennsylvania  was  engaged  tor  press  and  executive 
work.  The  National  Association  furnished  speakers,  among 
them  its  president,  Dr.  Shaw,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  Mrs. 
Park,  Mrs.  Celia  J.  White,  Mrs.  Susan  W.  FitzGerald,  Mrs. 
Glendower  Evans,  Mrs.  Priscilla  D.  Ha^kstafT,  Mrs.  Flla  S. 
Stewart,  Miss  Doris  Stevens,  Mrs.  Clara  Laddey,  Mrs.  Clara 
Bewick  Colby  and  Mrs.  Beatrice  Forbes  Robertson  Hale.  Miss 
Laura  Clay  came  from  Kentucky  at  her  own  eacpense.  The 
State  was  organized  by  counties  and  the  speaking  and  circulariz- 
ing were  done  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  county  chair- 
men. In  the  report  of  Mrs.  Edna  S.  Blair,  chairman  of 
organization,  she  stated  that  there  were  but  eight  counties  in  the 
State  which  had  no  working  committees  and  only  three  of  these 
were  in  the  Lower  Peninsula,  their  total  voting  strength  being 
less  than  2,500.  The  amendment  was  defeated  by  96,144,  receiv- 
ing 168,738  ayes,  264,882  noes.  Her  analysis  of  the  vote, 
prepared  from  county  returns,  showed  that  there  was  a  gain  of  a 
little  more  than  16,000  ncLrative  votes  over  those  of  191 2,  and 
13,000  of  these  were  in  couniies  having  a  "wet"  and  "dry"  issue. 

The  preceding  year  the  liquor  forces  had  not  realized  the  need 
of  active  work.  Never  in  any  other  State  campaign  did  these 
forces  make  so  open  a  fight  as  in  this  one.  They  paid  for 
columns  of  space  in  the  newspapers  and  circulated  vast  quantities 
of  the  literature  prepared  by  the  women's  Anti-Suffrage  Associa- 
tion. This  was  in  piles  on  the  bars  of  the  saloons  and,  according 
to  reports,  in  even  more  questionable  places.  The  defeat  was 
not  due  so  much  to  a  change  in  public  opinion  as  it  was  to  an 
absence  of  the  favorable  vote  whidi  had  been  called  out  in  the 
previous  year  by  reason  of  the  presidential  election. 

After  the  election  county  chairmen  and  all  suffragists  were 
asked  to  urge  their  representatives  in  Congress  to  support  the 
Federal  Amendment.  This  was  followed  by  a  trip  through  the 
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State  by  Mrs.  Blair,  who  oontritmted  her  services,  and  at  the 
convention  in  Jackson,  in  191 3,  she  reported  that  there  were  now 
only  four  counties,  all  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  where  there  was 

no  record  of  active  workers.    Mrs.  Arthur  was  reelected.* 

Althougrh  recovering  from  two  successive  defeats  the  associa- 
tion found  itself  in  iqJ4  able  to  carry  on  more  systematic  work 
than  had  ever  been  attempted.  In  February  a  monthlv  map^zine, 
the  Michigan  Suffragist,  was  established  with  1\Tts  Blair  editor. 
At  the  convention  in  Traverse  City  Nov.  4-6,  191 4,  Mrs.  Orton 
H.  Clark  was  elected  president  and  the  State  board  adopted  her 
scheme  for  financing  the  association,  which  was  successfully 
carried  forward  by  the  finance  chairman,  Mrs.  }.  G.  Macpherson 
of  Saginaw.  It  consisted  in  the  apportionment  of  a  fixed  revenue 
on  the  basis  of  ten  cents  from  each  taxpaying  woman,  of  whom 
there  were  100,302  in  the  State.  More  than  one-third  of  the 
counties  met  all  or  a  part  of  their  apportionment,  which  enabled 
the  president  to  open  headquarters  in  a  business  building  in 
Kalamazoo,  employ  an  executive  secretary  and  an  organizer  and 
engage  Mrs.  Robertson  Hale  for  a  series  of  lectures. 

Much  of  the  eflfort  during  the  early  months  of  191 5  was 
directed  toward  securing  Municipal  suffrage,  which  necessitated 
active  work  by  the  Legislative  Committee,  Dr.  Blanche  M. 
Haines  of  Three  Rivers,  chairman.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
organize  according  to  congressional  districts;  chairmen  were 
found  for  ten  of  the  thirteen  and  a  number  of  district  confer- 
ences were  held.  All  State  and  national  candidates  were  inter- 
viewed on  woman  suffrage  personally  or  by  letter.  Many  meet- 
ings were  addressed  by  national  and  international  speakers. 

This  program  was  continued  throu.f^h  19 15  and  1916.  The 
State  conventions  were  held  in  November  in  Sag-inaw  and  Grand 
Rapids  and  Mrs.  Clark  was  re-elected  president.  Following  the 
plan  made  by  the  National  Association,  suffragje  schools  were  held 
in  Kalamazoo,  Grand  Rapids  and  Detroit  in  March,  191 7,  with 

*  Mrs.  Brotherton  writes:  "Special  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  splendid  »d«"W*- 
tn£rm  MlUy  of  Mrs.  Artltur.  Her  conduct  of  the  t9i»  and  191S  csmpalgM  and  tbe 
yetrt  of  effort  that  precpdcd  them  deserve  flic  uncmlint;  Rr.ntitul-  of  Michigan  women. 
Her  greatest  monument  was  the  vote  of  taxpaying  women  00  bond  issues.  Mrs.  Orton 
H.  Clark,  who  nicceeded  Hra.  Arthur  in  1914*  brought  to  the  work  th*  Mme  patient 
and  conaeertted  zeal  and  to  her  ia  laifeljr  doc  th«  gafaninf  of  PrevdentiBl  wflnfeb 
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Mrs.  Halsey  W.  Wilson,  Mrs,  T.  T.  Cotnam  and  Mrs.  Nettie  R. 
Shttter  as  instructors.  Upon  America's  entry  into  the  World 
War  in  April,  communities,  counties,  the  State  and  even  the 
nation  made  demands  on  the  association.  Mrs.  Clark  called 
togedier  the  heads  of  nearly  forty  organizations  to  coordinate 
the  war  activities  of  Michigan  women.  The  Rev.  Caroline 
Bartlett  Crane  was  made  chairman  of  the  State  committee,  which 
afterwards  became  the  State  Division  of  the  Woman's  Committee 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  Dr.  Crane  chairman. 

Notwithstanding  this  situation,  however,  a  bill  to  give 
a  vote  for  Presidential  electors  to  women  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  and  almost  simultaneously  one  in  the  House  asking  for 
another  referendum  on  a  constitutional  amendment  by  Repre- 
sentative Flowers,  who  had  fought  the  suffrage  battle  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  association  protested  but  the 
sponsors  of  both  bills  were  adamant.  As  a  result  both  bills  were 
passed  in  March  and  April  and  it  found  itself  in  the  midst  of  a 
campaign  on  the  referendum  at  this  most  inopportune  time. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  plunge  into  it.  Interest  laj^j^ed, 
however,  as  the  women  were  absorbed  i  n  \var  \v()rK  <iii  d  there 
was  a  wide  belief  that  in  recognition  of  this  work  the  men  would 
give  the  suffrage  without  a  campaign  for  it.  Mrs.  Catt,  now 
national  president,  did  not  share  this  view  and  she  requested  a 
conference  with  the  State  workers.  They  decided  to  hold  a 
State  convention  in  Detroit,  March  25-27,  1918,  and  she  and 
Mrs.  Shuler,  national  chairman  of  organization,  came  to  it  Mrs. 
Brotherton  was  serving  as  president  and  it  was  one  of  the  largest 
ever  held.  The  names  of  the  honorary  committee  filled  two 
pages  of  the  program.  It  was  welcomed  by  Mayor  Marx  and 
many  organizations  of  women  were  represented.  Mrs.  Catt 
addressed  the  evealng  mtcUngs  and  Mrs.  Shuler  spoke  at  the 
banquet  in  Hotel  Statler,  where  the  convention  took  place. 

The  State  Board  presented  a  full  report  and  program  for 
war  activities  but  no  plan  for  campaign.  Most  of  the 
delegates  believed  the  men  would  give  them  the  vote  without  any 
activity  on  their  part.  Mrs.  Catt  made  a  stirring  appeal  in 
which  she  pointed  out  that  war  work  would  be  expected  as  their 
doty  and  that  the  vote  would  not  be  given  as  a  recognition. 
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Before  the  end  of  the  convention  she  had  thoroughly  aroused  the 
delegates  and  the  force  of  her  appeal  was  evident  when  the 

campaign  plans  providing  for  the  budget,  petition  and  political 
work,  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  National  Association  as  a 
basis  of  work  for  the  three  States  then  in  campaign,  was  cheer- 
fully adopted.  The  budget  called  for  $100,000  to  be  raised 
equally  by  Detroit  and  the  conc^ressional  districts.  At  the  dinner 
on  the  26th  $50,000  were  quickly  subscribed,  $24,000  by  the 
districts.  Detroit  women,  who  had  already  secured  $6,000, 
partly  to  pay  back  debts,  pledged  $10,000  more.  Mrs.  Catt 
promised  the  equivalent  of  $10,000  in  help  from  the  National 
Association  if  the  full  budget  were  raised.  Mrs.  Percy  J. 
Farrell  of  Detroit  was  elected  president  of  the  association  an4 
chairman  of  the  campaign  committee  and  the  following  women 
were  named  chairmen  of  congressional  districts;  Mrs.  Brother- 
ton,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Patterson,  Dr.  Haines,  Mrs.  Huntley  Russell, 
Mrs.  Alice  B.  Locke,  Mrs.  Macpherson  and  Mrs.  Alberta 
Droelle.  The  delegates  went  away  from  the  convention  filled 
with  enthusiasm  and  ready  for  an  active  campaign. 

Press  work  was  again  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Boyer  who 
was  the  adviser  and  right  hand  of  Mrs.  Farrell,  giving  unstintedly 
of  her  large  experience.  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Sherrard  was  chairman 
of  literature  and  Mrs.  Myron  B.  Vorce  of  political  work.  Dr. 
Haines  supervised  eleven  counties,  which  gave  15,000  majority. 
Mrs.  Boyer  said  of  Mrs.  Brotherton :  ''Her  faith,  devotion  and 
woik  extended  through  three  campaigns  and  she  was  one  of  those 
who  could  remain  steadfast  through  the  sowing  until  the  reaping 
time."  Mrs.  Russell,  the  State  vice-president,  was  a  recognized 
force.  Mrs.  E.  T..  Caulkins,  president  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  de- 
voted its  full  organization  to  the  amendment,  especially  to  the 
petitions  and  at  the  polls  on  election  day.  The  most  telling  feature 
of  the  campaign  was  the  peiilion  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Emerson  B.  Davis  of  Detroit,  signed  by  more  than  202,o<x) 
women  over  twenty-one  years  old  and  addressed  to  voters,  urging 
them  to  vote  "yes"  on  the  referendum.  The  work  was  finished  in 
October  and  interesting  uses  were  made  of  the  names.  Those  in 
Grand  Rapids  were  published  in  the  daily  papers  of  that  city 
from  day  to  day;  in  Saginaw  they  were  hung  as  a  frieze  on  the 
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walls  of  the  woman's  section  at  the  State  Fair;  in  other  places 
they  were  exhibited  in  store  windows.  Mrs.  Catt  had  sttpulaled 
for  this  petition  because  of  its  educational  value  and  its  influence 
on  the  voters  and  the  public  The  work  was  done  by  volunteers. 

Few  campaigns  ever  had  so  much  help  from  organizations  out- 
side of  those  for  suffrage,  among  them  were  the  W.  C.  T.  U., 
Federati<m  of  Women's  Oubs,  State  Grange,  State  Farmers' 
Clubs,  Gleaners,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Anti-Saloon 
League,  and  Woman's  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense.  The  Men's  League  was  an  important  factor.  The 
clergy  almost  as  a  unit  gave  generous  endorsement  and  constant 
help.  The  support  of  the  press  was  nearly  unanimous,  many 
papers  refusmj:^  pa}'  for  space  from  the  "antis," 

Most  valuable  assistance  came  from  the  two  great  fraternal 
insurance  organizations  of  women,  Ladies  of  the  Maccabees  and 
the  Women's  Benefit  Association  of  the  Maccabees,  Miss  Bina  M. 
West  supreme  commander,  which  had  had  the  experience  of 
having  to  defeat  two  referenda  aimed  at  crippling  their  form  of 
insurance.  Partly  for  this  reason  they  were  especially  interested 
in  securing  the  franchise  for  women.  The  Ladies  of  the 
Maccabees  confined  their  work  mainly  to  the  women  in  their 
own  large  organization.  The  Women's  Benefit  Association 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  organizing  six  congressional  dis- 
tricts. They  financed  their  own  work  entirely,  using  their  own 
skilled  or^^anizers  whenever  it  was  necessary,  especially  in  the 
LTpper  Peninsula,  where  110  other  workers  were  sent.  The  story 
of  Mrs.  Locke  and  Mrs.  Droelle  reads  like  tliat  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  far  western  countries.  This  contribution,  if  measured  in 
dollars,  would  have  rcprt  '^cnted  many  thousands. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  lord,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Pope,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gustavus  Pope,  Mrs.  John  B.  Ford,  Mrs.  Delphine 
Dodge  Ashbaugh  and  Mrs.  Sherrard  contributed  nearly  half  of 
the  amount  required  for  the  entire  campaign.  The  teachers  of 
Detroit  financed  a  worker  for  several  months,  as  did  the  Detroit 
business  women.  Many  of  the  larger  cities  financed  their  own 
campaigns  for  the  last  six  weeks.  Among  the  individual  men 
who  gave  great  financial  assistance  at  this  time  were  James 
C6uzens»  Chas.  B.  Warren,  member  of  the  Republican  National 
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Committee  and  William  A.  G>mstock  of  Alpena,  who  as  treasurer 

of  the  Men's  Suffrage  League,  oollected  the  major  part  of  their 

donations,  nearly  $9,000. 

The  National  Suffrage  Association  gave  in  cash  $1400,  paid 
the  Mil  for  literature  and  posters,  $1,335,  n^d^  <>ther  contri- 
butions amounting  to  $6,000.  It  paid  salaries  and  part  of  the 
expenses  from  Jan.  i,  191 8,  of  Mrs.  Augusta  Hughston  and  the 
organizers,  Miss  Lola  Trax,  Miss  Edna  Wright,  Miss  Marie 
Ames,  Miss  Alma  Sasse  and  Miss  Stella  Crossley,  until  the  State 
was  able  to  assume  them.  Mrs.  Hughston  became  the  campaign 
manager  of  Detroit.  Mrs.  Shuler  came  three  times  and  cam- 
paigned all  over  the  State.  Mrs.  Mary  K.  Craigie  of  New 
York  gave  assistance.  The  magnitude  of  the  detail  work  of  the 
campaign  may  be  understood  from  the  report  of  Mrs.  Hughston, 
who  said:  "In  Detroit  alone  there  were  distributed  500,000 
pieces  of  literature;  50,000  buttons,  13,000  posters  put  in  win- 
dows»  1,000  street  car  advertisements,  174  large  billboard  posters 
and  1,766  inches  of  paid  advertisements  in  newspapers." 

The  election  took  place  on  Nov.  5,  1918,  when  the  suffrage 
amendment  received  229,790  ayes  and  195,284  noes— carried 
by  a  majority  of  34,506.  Four  strong  factors  influenced  the 
vote;  first,  prohihition,  which  had  heen  adopted  in  1916,  was  in 
effect  and  the  forces  that  had  led  past  opposition  were  hadly  dis- 
organized: second,  the  astute  politicians  saw  the  trend  of  events, 
and  few,  if  any,  openly  opposed  it ;  third,  the  war  work  of  women, 
which,  although  it  lessened  the  number  of  workers  for  suffrage, 
yet  made  forceful  appeal  to  the  voters;  fourth,  the  activity  of  all 
organizations  of  women. 

This  summary  of  the  work  of  Michigan  women  for  their 
political  freedom  is  most  incomplete  without  the  names  of 
hundreds  of  workers  who  toiled,  suffered,  sacrificed,  gave  of  their 
time,  their  strength,  their  money,  year  after  year,  but  the  fist  is 
too  kmg.  Every  city,  every  locality  had  its  special  difficulties, 
which  had  to  be  overcome  and  their  women  were  equal  to  the 
task.  All  contributed  to  the  great  victory.  The  Woman  Citizen, 
official  organ  of  the  National  American  StifFrage  Association,  in 
its  edition  of  Nov.  30,  1918,  gave  a  detailed  summary  of  this 
campaign  and  the  workers. 
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After  a  brief  respite,  the  suffragists  took  up  the  work  of  a 
refistratton  "drive"  for  the  spring  election  in  Aprils  when  an 
amendment  to  weaken  the  prohibition  law  vras  to  be  voted  on. 
The  registration  by  women  in  some  places  was  larger  than  that 
of  men,  Flrohibition  had  been  carried  in  191 6  by  a  majority  of 
681624.  At  this  election  in  I9I9>  with  women  voting,  the  ma- 
jority was  over  three  times  as  large— ^07,520— and  the  amend- 
ment was  defeated. 

The  convention  of  the  State  Equal  Suffrage  Association  met 
in  Grand  Rapids,  April  3,  4,  191 9,  Mrs.  Farrdl  presiding.  The 
name  was  changed  to  the  State  League  of  Women  Voters  and 
Mrs.  Brotherton  was  elected  chairman.  Plans  for  the  approach- 
ing ratification  campaign  were  made  and  she  was  authorized  to 
secure  chairmen  for  the  new  departments  of  work.  The  willing- 
ness of  women  to  accept  the  various  chalrn Kinships  was  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  dilliculties  encountered  diiriiii]^  suffraj^e  campaigns. 

Ratification.  The  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  was  sub- 
mitted by  Congress  June  4,  1919,  and  fortunately  Governor 
Albert  £.  Sleeper  had  called  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature 
to  convene  on  June  3.  He  was  at  once  requested  to  submit  the 
amendment  for  ratification  and  soon  announced  his  willingness 
to  do  so.  A  recess  had  been  taicen  over  Sunday  but  each  member 
received  a  letter  from  the  League  of  Women  Voters  asking  for  a 
favorable  vote  and  many  cordial  answers  were  received.  The 
Legislatttre  assembled  at  2  o'dock  on  Tuesday,  June  10.  The 
Senate  and  House  at  once  voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  ratifi- 
cation. The  same  day  the  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  Legislatures 
also  ratified.    These  three  States  were  the  first  to  take  action. 

Legislative  Action.  1903.  A  joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  State  constitution  by  striking  out  the  word  "male"  as  a 
qualification  for  voters  was  introduced  by  Representative  Nathan 
A.  Lovell  but  was  not  reported  ont  of  the  committees. 

1905.  A  similar  resolution  was  introduced  by  Representative 
Geonge  £.  Dewey  but  failed  to  pass  by  seven  votes. 

191 1.  The  same  resolution  received  in  the  House  55  ayes, 
44  noes,  lacking  the  necessary  two-thirds,  and  failed  in  the 
Senate  by  two  votes. 

1912.  In  ifae  call  for  a  special  session  Governor  Osbom  in- 
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chided  the  consideration  of  a  woman  suffrage  amendment.  It 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Robert  Y.  Ogg  and  in  the  House 
by  Representative  Charles  Flowers.  The  Senate  opposition  was 

led  by  James  A.  Murtha  and  Charles  M.  Culver,  while  William 
M.  Martz  sought  to  block  it  in  the  House.  The  vote  in  the 
Senate  was  23  ayes,  5  noes ;  in  the  House  75  ayes,  19  noes.  It 
was  submitted  to  the  \(i(ers  and  defeated. 

1913.  A  hearing  on  the  amendment  resolution  was  arranged 
by  the  State  board  in  February.  Without  the  knowledge  of  the 
suffragists  the  "ant is"  secured  one  to  precede  theirs.  The  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Arthur,  Dr.  Mary  Thompson  Stevens,  Dr.  Caroline 
Bartlett  Crane  and  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Law  Hardy  spoke  for  the 
amendment.  The  vote  in  the  Senate  was  24  ayes,  5  noes;  in 
the  House,  73  ayes,  19  noes.  Submitted  and  defeated  at  the  polls. 

191 5.  The  bill  for  Municipal  suffrage  was  rejected  as  uncon- 
stitutional. 

1917.  Two  measures  wTre  introduced,  one  for  the  amend- 
ment by  Representative  Mower  and  the  other  for  Presidential 
suffrage  by  Senator  John  M.  Damon  of  Mt.  Pleasant.  At  last 
the  officers  of  the  State  Association  had  to  withdraw  their 
opposition  to  the  referendum  in  order  to  save  the  Presidential 
bill.  The  vote  on  the  referendum  March  28  was.  House  71  ayes, 
21  noes;  April  19,  Senate,  26  ayes,  4  noes;  a  two-thirds  vote 
required.  The  Presidential  sufih-age  vote  on  March  21  in  the 
Senate  was  22  ayes,  7  noes;  on  April  iS  in  the  House,  64  ayes, 
30  noes.  There  was  no  strong  opposition.  The  amendment  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority  on  Nov.  5,  19 18. 
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The  great  event  for  the  Minnesota  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion in  190 1  was  the  convention  of  tlic  Xational  American 
Woman  Snffrage  Association  May  30-Juric  5  in  Minneapolis. 
Large  audiences  night  after  night  filled  the  First  Baptist  Church 
to  listen  to  the  eloquent  addresses  of  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
honorary  president;  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  president,  and 
Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  vice-president  of  the  association; 
Henry  B.  BlackweU,  editor  of  the  Woman's  Journal,  Rachel 
Foster  Avery  and  other  speakers  of  national  fame.  The 
officers  were  entertained  at  West  Hotel  and  the  200  delegates  in 
tl^  homes  of  suffragists.  Dr.  Cora  Smith  Eaton,  who  was  the 
chairman  of  arrangements,  was  elected  second  auditor  of  the 
National  Association. 

The  State  convention  of  1901  was  held  in  Mankato  in  October, 
with  Mrs.  Latt  as  the  principal  speaker.  Mrs.  Maud  C.  Stock- 
well  and  Mrs.  Jennie  Knight  Brown  were  re-elected  president  and 
vice-president  and  Mrs.  A,  H.  Boostrom  appointed  chairman  of 
press.  Through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  £.  A.  Russell  of  Minne- 
apolis Miss  Anna  Gjertsen  was  engaged  to  organize  the  Scandi- 
navian women.  Among  the  names  enrolled  in  the  suffrage  booth  at 
the  State  Fair  were  those  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  Gen.  Nelson  Miles,  Gov.  Samuel 
R.  Van  Sant  and  Archbishop  Ireland.  The  annual  convention  of 
1902  was  entertained  in  June  by  the  St.  Paul  Gub,  which  had 
been  organized  a  few  months  before.  Mrs.  Hannah  Egelston 
was  elected  vice-president.  The  press  chairman  stated  that  fifteen 
newspapers  were  usnig  suffrage  articles  and  the  enrollment  and 
the  petition  work  for  Presidential  suffrage  was  being  success- 

*  The  Histonr  ia  indebted  for  this  ch«i>ter  to  Maud  C  (Krs.  S.  A.)  St(»kwcll.  for  tea 
yeart  preaident  of  the  State  Suffrage  Aasoeiation  and  lor  ortr  twenty  yeara  a  member 
of  ita  executive  board.  Mrs.  StocIrweU  «lali«a  to  adau»w]edge  MrilfeMee  from  Mrt.  JMd 
F.  Sfanpaon  aiid  Mn.  Joka  A.  Gaiae. 
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fully  carried  on.   Tlie  association  was  incorporated  this  year. 

In  September,  1903,  the  State  convention  was  held  in  Austin 
with  Dr.  Shaw  the  chief  speaker.  The  former  officers  were  re- 
elected. Reports  showed  old  clubs  revived  and  new  ones  formed 
through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Gail  Laughlin,  one  of  the  national 
organizers.  Mrs.  Eugenia  B.  Farmer  was  this  year  appointed 
chairman  of  press  and  held  the  oftice  till  191 5  when  she  was  made 
honorary  chairman.  She  did  not  relinquish  the  work  but  con- 
tinued to  assist  her  successor,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Thorp.  For  eight 
years  Mrs.  Fanner  kept  press  headquarters  in  the  Old  Capitoi» 
St.  Paul.  She  added  new  papers  to  the  list  which  accepted 
suffrage  matter  till  it  had  500,  about  all  of  them»  and  mtidi  of 
the  suffrage  sentiment  in  the  State  can  be  traced  to  her  years  of 
work.  The  quarterly  bulletin  was  edited  by  Mrs.  Julia  B.  Nelson. 

In  October,  1904,  the  convention  met  in  Anoka  and  Dr.  Shaw 
addressed  large  audiences.  Miss  Maiiun  Sloan  of  Rochester  was 
made  vice-president.  During  the  year  the  association  offered 
prizes  for  the  best  essay  on  woman  suffrage  to  the  students  of 
the  four  Normal  Schools,  many  competing^.  The  annual  n^eetmg 
for  1905  was  held  m  Minneapolis  in  November.  In  answer  to 
the  many  calls  a  Lecture  Bureau  of  twenty  well-known  speakers 
directed  by  Dr.  Annah  Kurd  had  been  organised;  a  generous 
contributi(m  was  sent  to  Oregon  for  its  campaign. 

In  March,  1906,  an  impressive  memorial  service  was  held  in 
Minneapdis  for  the  beloved  leader,  Susan  B.  Anthony.  Another 
was  held  in  Monticello  in  November  during  the  State  convention. 
It  was  reported  that  the  Governor  had  appointed  Dr.  Margaret 
Koch,  one  of  the  active  suffragists,  to  the  State  Medical  Board; 
that  many  organizations  had  passed  rcsfjliitions  endorsing  suf- 
frage and  that  in  June  Airs.  Stockwell  had  presented  the  greetings 
of  the  National  Association  to  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  in  convention  in  St.  Paul.  In  October,  1907,  the 
convention  met  in  Austin.  During  the  year  a  Scandinavian 
association  had  been  formed  by  Dr.  Ethel  F.  Hurd,  with  Mrs. 
Jenova  Martin  president,  and  a  College  Equal  Suffrage  League 
at  the  State  University  by  Professors  Frances  Squire  Potter  and 
Mary  Gray  Peck,  with  Miss  Elsa  Ueland  president  Miss  Laura 
Gregg,  sent  by  the  National  Association,  had  organized  sufl^age 
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committees  in  twelve  towns.  It  was  decided  to  drcularize  the 
teachers  of  the  State. 

In  November,  1908,  the  convention  was  held  in  Minneapolis 
with  Dr.  Shaw  and  Professor  Potter  as  speakers.  Mrs.  Martin 
was  elected  vice-president.  The  energy  of  all  suffrage  workers 
had  been  turned  toward  the  great  petition  to  Congress  for  the 
Federal  Amendment  planned  by  the  National  Association  and 
directed  in  the  State  by  Mrs.  F.  G.  Corser  of  Minneapolis.  Mrs. 
Maud  Wood  Park  made  a  tour  of  the  State  in  March  speaking 
in  eight  colleges  in  the  interest  of  the  National  College  Equal 
Suffrage  League.  In  October,  1909,  the  State  convention  went 
to  St.  Paul.  The  BtiUetin,  official  organ  of  the  association  and  a 
valuable  feature  of  its  work,  had  had  to  be  abandoned  because 
of  lack  of  funds.  Tt  had  been  edited  for  ten  years  by  Dr.  Ethel  E. 
Hurd,  recording  secretary,  who  sometimes  mimeographed  it  her- 
self, sometimes  had  it  typwritten  and  when  possible  printed, 
always  herself  addressing  and  mailing  copies  to  the  State  mem- 
bers. An  important  event  of  the  year  was  the  unanimous 
endorsement  of  woman  suffrage  by  the  State  F.ditorial  Associa- 
tion, secured  by  Miss  Mary  McFadden,  a  journaUst.  For  the 
first  time  a  speaker  was  supplied  to  the  State  convention  of  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

In  November,  19 10,  the  State  convention  was  entertained  by 
the  Minneapolis  Political  Equality  Gub,  organized  in  186S. 
Mrs.  Stodcwell,  who  had  served  as  president  for  ten  years,  asked 
to  be  relieved  from  office  and  Miss  Emily  Dobbyn  of  St.  Paul 
was  elected  president  with  Dr.  Margaret  Koch,  who  had  been 
treasurer  ten  years,  first  vice-president.  The  petition  was  re- 
ported as  finished  with  20,yyo  names.  It  was  sent  to  Washington 
and  presented  to  Congress  by  Senator  Mu.scs  E.  Clapp  with  an 
earnest  plea  for  its  consideration.  In  October,  toit,  the  con- 
vention again  went  to  St.  Paul  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Hall  o£  this  city 
was  elected  president. 

The  convention  of  1912  was  held  in  Minneapolis  in  September. 
Under  direction  of  Mrs.  A.  H.  Bright  of  this  city  the  first 
automobile  suffrage  parade  took  place,  the  route  extending  from 
the  court  house  where  the  convention  was  held  to  the  Fair 
erotoids  where  addresses  were  made.   Eleven  new  clubs  were 
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reported.  The  Woman's  Welfare  League  of  St  Paul  joined  the 
State  association  and  did  excellent  work  for  suifragie.  Mrs.  Hall 
was  re-elected  president  and  removing  from  the  State  later  Mrs. 
P.  L.  De  Voist  of  Duluth  was  selected  to  611  out  her  term.^ 

In  October,  191 3,  at  the  annual  convention  in  St.  Paul,  Mrs. 
Bright  was  elected  president.  Ihe  Minneapolis  Equal  Suit  rage 
Club,  which  had  been  ori^anized  itickpeiidently  by  Mrs,  Andreas 
Ueland,  joined  the  State  association  and  later  became  the  Henne- 
pin County  suffrage  organization.  A  Women  Workers'  SufiErage 
Club  was  formed  with  Mrs.  Gertrude  Hunter,  president. 

In  November,  1914,  at  the  convention  in  Minneapolis,  Mrs. 
Ueland  was  elected  president  and  served  for  the  next  five  years.' 
It  was  reported  that  the  Everywoman  Suffrage  Club  of  colored 
women  had  been  organized  in  St  Paul  with  Mrs.  W.  T.  Francis 
president  The  dubs  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  at  the  request 
of  the  National  Association,  had  joined  in  the  nation-wide  dem- 
onstration May  2  with  mass  meetings  in  each  city,  a  street  meet- 
ing and  parade  in  St.  Paul  at  noun  and  a  joint  parade  in  Minne- 
apolis in  the  afternoon  with  2,000  men  and  women  in  line. 

In  October,  191 5,  the  convention  took  place  in  St.  Paul.  Up 
to  this  time  headquarters  had  been  maintained  free  of  charge  in 
Minneapolis,  at  first  in  the  office  of  Drs.  Cora  Smith  Elaton 
and  Margaret  Koch  and  for  many  years  in  the  office  of  Drs. 
Ethel  £.  and  Annah  Kurd.  This  year  they  were  opened  in  the 
Essex  Building  of  that  dty  and  a  paid  secretary  installed.  Or- 
ganization by  districts  was  arranged  for.  In  conformity  with 
phuis  sent  out  from  the  National  Assodation,  quarterly  confer- 
ences were  held  in  different  sections  of  the  State.  "Organization 
da/'  on  February  15,  Miss  Anthony's  birthday,  was  celebrated 

*A  Sute  Anti-Soffnge  Association  was  orgamxed  in  Miiucapolis  in  19 la  and  later 
branches  were  fomied  In  Dtlier  dtlea.    The  preaideiit  ww  Mn.  J.  B.  GUfiHaB  of  Mtm- 

nr  \(iol's  and  ntl n  r  a- l^.  r  v  orkcrs  were  Mrs.  E.  T,.  Carpenter,  Mrs.  Kdniun  l  Pi^ iiningtOB 
and  Mra.  Frank  Reed  of  Minneapolis,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Straight  of  St.  Paul  and  Mrs.  J.  U 
Wathlram  of  DohitlL    Ttme  was  given  to  tbclr  speakers  at  the  last  three  hearing! 

granted  the  State  Suffrage  Association  by  the  Legislature.  ?«ri^s  Mi:'T;!i:  'Hr  nsoil, 
secretary  of  the  National  Anti-Suffrage  Association,  came  from  New  York  for  one. 

■Too  mnch  eredlt  for  dM  final  tueceao  of  woawn  ■nffnfe  In  llianeoeto  eon  oot  be 
given  to  Mrs.  Ueland,  president  of  (he  association  for  the  Inst  five  year-;  i  f  its  existence. 
She  organized  the  entire  State,  raised  large  stuns  of  money  each  year,  induced  many 
proadnent  women  to  Join  in  tiie  work,  carried  out  tlie  inotntetions  of  die  NotioMl  Am> 
dation  to  the  letter,  secured  lepslation.  and  not  only  took  adTantage  of  «T«ry  opportaally 
for  propaganda  but  created  opportunities. 
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in  fifteen  legislative  districts  with  meetings  and  pageants.  Dur- 
ing the  national  convention  in  Washington  this  year  deputations 
of  sti£Fragi8ts  from  Minnesota  called  on  the  State's  two  Senators 
and  ten  Representatives  asking  them  to  promote  the  Federal 
Sufoige  Amendment.  To  assist  the  campaign  the  services  of 
the  State  organizer,  Mrs.  Maria  McMahon,  were  given  to  New 
York  for  September  and  October ;  Mrs.  David  F.  Simpson  and 
Miss  Florence  Monahan  contributed  their  services  as  speakers 
and  $400  were  sent  to  the  New  Jersey  campaign/' 

Tn  October,  19 16,  at  the  convention  in  Minneapohs,  a  delight- 
ful feature  was  a  banquet  of  500  covers  at  the  Hotel  Radisson, 
where  President  George  E.  Vincent  of  the  State  University 
made  his  maiden  speech  for  woman  suffrage.  Mrs.  Simpson 
presided.  There  were  favorable  reports  from  officers,  committee 
chairmen  and  organizers.  At  the  request  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation deputations  had  called  upon  the  State  delegates  to  the 
national  Republican  and  Democratic  conventions  urging  them  to 
work  for  suffrage  planks  in  their  party  platforms.  Twenty-five 
Minnesota  women  marched  m  the  parade  in  Chicago  at  the  tunc 
of  the  Republican  National  Convention  and  many  went  to  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  in  St.  Louis  on  a  "suffrage 
barge,"  holding  meetings  on  the  boat  and  at  a  number  of  stop- 
ping places.  In  May  the  Mississippi  Valley  Suffrage  Conference 
was  entertained  in  Minneapolis  and  a  mass  meeting  of  2,000  was 
held.  Automobile  speaking  trips  were  made.  Mon^,  organ- 
izers and  speakers  were  contributed  to  the  Iowa  campaign. 

In  December,  19 17,  the  convention  again  met  in  Minneapolis 
with  Mrs.  Nellie  McOung  of  Edmonton,  Alberta,  as  speaker. 
Pledges  were  made  of  $8,000  for  State  work  and  $3,000  to  the 
National  Association  as  the  State's  apportionment.  In  order  to 
push  Federal  Amendment  work  chairmen  were  secured  for  the 
ten  congressional  districts.  Resolutions  for  it  were  passed  at 
many  conventions.  Tn  May  Dr.  Efiie  McColium  Jones  of  Iowa 
had  made  a  lecture  tour  of  the  State,  contributed  by  the  Na- 
tional Association,  and  addressed  10,000  people.   An  attractive 

'  b  19 IS  the  CongFeirional  XMon,  Bfterward  the  NatloiMl  Woniui**  PartTf  twmei  an 

organiution  in  St.  Paul  with  Mrs.  AUxanJcr  Colvin  chairman.  The  members  were 
rtcroited  from  the  State  aaaodatioo  and  for  a  few  years  were  active  im  both  organtzatioai. 
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concrete  building  had  been  erected  on  the  State  Fair  grotinds  by 
the  Scandinavian  Association  and  presented  to  the  State  associa- 
tion.^ This  was  known  as  the  Woman  Citizen  Building  and 
a  tablet  was  placed  in  it  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Julia  B.  Nelson,  one 
of  Minnesota's  staunchest  pioneer  suffragists. 

Owing  to  the  influenza  epidemic  all  meetings  were  forbidden 
in  T918.  This  year  district  organization  was  completed.  With 
three  organizers  in  the  field,  Mrs.  Rene  F.  Stevens,  Mrs.  James 
Forrestal  and  Mrs.  John  A.  (  luise,  ratification  committees  in  480 
towns  outside  of  the  three  large  cities  had  been  appointed  and 
90,000  signatures  obtained  for  the  national  petition  under  the 
leadership  of  Miss  Marguerite  M.  Wells,  in  March  the  follow- 
ing plank  had  appeared  in  the  platform  of  the  1  democratic  State- 
wide Conference  held  in  St.  Paul :  ''We  believe  in  the  principle 
of  State  woman  suffrage  as  supported  and  commended  by  our 
leader,  Woodrow  Wilson."  This  was  the  only  official  Demo- 
cratic endorsement  ever  received  and  there  was  none  from  the 
Republicans.* 

A  State  conference  was  held  at  Minneapolis  in  May,  191 
with  Mrs.  McCluiig  as  the  principal  speaker.  On  June  9  m  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  St.  Paul  an  nnpressive  program  of 
addresses  and  ringing  resolutions  was  given,  3,000  people  taking 
part  in  this  celebration  of  the  submission  of  the  Federal  Suffrage 
Amendment  by  Congress  on  the  4th.  A.  L.  Searle  marshalled 
the  250  gaily  decorated  automobiles  carrying  the  Minneapolis 
delegates,  accompanied  by  a  band. 

Ratification.  Monday,  September  8,  was  a  beautiful  and 
spirited  occasion.  Automobile  parades  assembled  in  the  two  cities 
and  started  for  the  Capitol  with  cars  gay  with  sunflowers,  golden- 

>  Pnrin^  tVie  twenty  years  covered  by  this  chapter  the  Twin  City  suffragists  never  failed 
to  keep  open  house  during  the  State  Fair,  where  s{>cakers  were  heard  and  literature  was 
distributed. 

*  FpMo".  Ing  are  the  names  of  State  officers  besides  the  preaidenta  wbo  •erred  over 
three  years:  Vice-presidents,  Mr*.  Jcnova  Martin,  four  years;  Mrs.  David  F.  Simpson, 
three  years;  Un.  H.  C  Marriion.  five  years;  Mrs.  E.  A.  Brown,  four  years;  Mrs.  C.  L. 
Atwoofl  six  years;  Dr.  Mirjiaret  Koch,  vice-prerident,  three  yesra  and  treasurer,  ten 
yearn;  Dr.  Ethel  E.  HutU  of  Minneapolis  served  on  the  board  hi  different  capadtiea  for 
twenty-two  years,  as  correiptmdilif  aecretary  for  four  years  and  recording  secretary 
four;  Mrs.  F.va  W.  Morse,  recording  aecretary  fire  ycftra;  Mra.  Victor  H.  Troendlc, 
treasurer  five  years.  Those  who  aervcd  from  four  to  ten  yeara  as  diredoiB  on  Ike  Stale 
board  were:  Mesdames  A.  T.  Anderson,  Julia  B.  Nelson,  Margaret  K.  Rogerat  B.  A. 
RuaaeU,  C  F.  Luts.  Elisabeth  McOary,  A.  H.  Bright  and  A.  B.  Jnckaon. 
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rod,  yellow  bunting  and  the  word  "suffrage"  on  the  windshields. 
By  10  o'clock  the  galleries  and  the  corridors  were  filled  to  over- 
sowing with  enthusiastic  suffragists.  Out-of-town  women 
flocked  in  to  join  the  festi^ties.  The  Federal  Amendment  came 
up  immediately  after  the  organization  of  both  Houses  in  special 
session  but  the  lower  House  won  the  race  for  the  honor  of  being 
first  to  ratify,  for  it  took  up  the  amendment  without  even  waiting 
for  Governor  Burnquist's  message,  and  when  iL  was  presented 
by  Representative  Theodore  Christiansen  it  was  raiilied  by  a 
vote  of  120  to  6.  The  Senate  considered  it  immediately  after 
hearing  the  Governor's  message.  It  was  presented  by  Senator 
Ole  Sagen«:r,  called  the  "father  of  woman  suffrage"  in  Minne- 
sota, and  with  no  debate  went  through  by  60  to  5. 

The  moment  the  Senate  vote  was  polled  the  corridors,  tloors 
and  galleries  of  both  Houses  were  in  an  uproar,  hundreds  of 
women  cheered  and  laughed  and  waved  the  suffrage  colors,  while 
in  the  rotunda  a  band  swung  into  the  strains  of  the  "Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic"  Then  Representatives  and  Senators 
became  the  guests  of  the  State  Suffrage  Association,  whose 
members  having  leased  the  Capitol  restaurant  for  the  day  cooked 
and  served  an  appetizing  chicken  dinner.  There  was  a  banquet 
at  the  St  Paul  Hotel  in  the  evening  with  400  guests. 

On  that  memorable  day  the  curtain  was  rung  down  on  the 
last  act  of  the  many  years'  long  drama  participated  in  by  a 
vast  host  of  consecrated  women  with  inspired  faidi  in  the  ulti- 
mate attainment  of  justice. 

A  conference  was  called  for  Oct.  28,  29,  1919,  in  Minneapolis 
and  a  State  League  of  Women  V'oters  was  formed  with  Mrs. 
Ueland  as  chairman.  It  was  voted  to  delay  the  dissolution  of 
the  State  association  until  the  36  States  had  ratified  the  Federal 
Amendment  and  the  date  was  set  at  the  first  annual  meeting  of 
the  League.^    Mrs.  Ueland  soon  resigned  to  take  the  chair- 

*  Following  are  a  few  natnea  not  mcnHotMd  cbewhere  in  tlie  chapter  of  the  many 

devoted  fr>nr?',  and  workers  during  tlic  score  of  years:  Dr.  CvruH  Nor'hrup,  Profeaaor 
MariA  Saniord,  Judge  A.  C.  Hickman,  Professor  A.  W.  Rankin,  Dr.  Elirabeth  Wood- 
worth,  Mesdamei  Margaret  K  ivu^crs.  Martha  A.  Dorsctt,  May  Dudley  Greeley,  M.  A. 
Lulejr,  Eva  S.  Jerome,  Alice  Taylor,  Lilla  P.  Clark,  Milton  £.  Purdy,  C.  P.  Noyes, 
Adelaide  Lawrence.  O.  J.  Evans,  George  M.  Partridge,  J.  W.  Andrews,  C.  M.  Stockton, 
Stiles  Burr,  J.  .M  Cu  re.  J.  \V.  Straight;  Misses  ElU  Whitney,  A.  A.  Connor.  Nellie 
Merrill,  Hope  McDonald.  Josephine  Sctaain,  BUnche  Segar,  Cornelia  Loak,  Martha 
AadcTMB  (Wymaa);  Meim.  C  W.  DeiMtt,  S.  B.  Chfld,  A.  H.  Bright. 
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manship  of  the  Legislative  Committee  and  was  succeeded  by  Miss 
Wells,  the  vice<hainiian. 

Legislative  Action.  1903.  A  Presidential  suffrage  bill 
was  introduced  in  the  House  and  energetically  pushed  but  was 
not  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Cdnunittee. 

1905.  A  large  delegation  headed  by  Mrs.  Stockwell,  State 
president,  called  on  Governor  John  A.  Jolmson  and  urged  him 
to  recommend  woman  suffrage  in  his  message  to  the  Legisla- 
ture but  he  failed  to  do  so.  The  resolution  to  submit  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  was  introduced  in  the  House  but  not  re- 
ported by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

1907.  After  the  resolution  for  a  suffrage  amendment  was 
presented  a  hearing  was  granted  by  the  Senate  Elections  G>ni- 
mittee  and  the  Senate  Guunber  secured  for  it  through  Senator 
Virgil  B.  Seward,  'who  had  charge  of  it.  The  college  women 
were  represented  by  Professor  Frances  Sqtiire  Potter  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  and  the  committee  reported  favorably.  It 
was  defeated  in  the  Senate  and  not  brought  up  in  the  House. 

1909.  At  the  hearing  before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Elec- 
tions on  the  resolution  for  a  State  amendment,  which  was  the 
largest  ever  held  by  the  association,  convincing  addresses  were 
made  by  eminent  lawyers,  educators  and  other  public  men.  It 
was  defeated  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  30  to  26;  in  the  House 
by  50  to  46. 

191 1.  The  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee  was  Miss 
Mary  I^fcFadden,  who  carried  out  a  demonstration  on  Susan  B. 
Anthony's  birthday — ^February  15 — the  presenting  by  large  dele- 
gations from  the  Twin  Oties  of  a  Memorial  to  a  joint  gathering 
of  the  two  Houses  with  pleas  for  a  State  amendment.  The  reso- 
lution for  it,  sponsored  by  Ole  Sageng,  passed  the  House  a  few 
days  later  by  a  majority  of  8x  but  the  liquor  interests  and  public 
service  corporations  defeated  it  in  the  Senate  by  two  votes. 

1913.  Senator  Sageng  again  had  charge  of  the  suffrage  reso- 
lution, which  passed  the  House  by  a  majority  of  43  votes  but 
failed  in  the  Senate  by  three. 

191 5.  Mrs.  Andreas  Ueland  was  chairman  of  the  Ix^^'slative 
Committee  from  1915  to  1919  inclusive.  Senator  Sageng  pre- 
sented the  amendment  resolution  in  the  Senate  and  Represcnta- 
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tive  Larson  in  the  House.  An  impressm  hearing  was  held  In  a 
crowded  Senate  chamber,  with  Senators  J.  W.  Andrews,  Richard 
Jones,  Frank  £.  Putnam,  F.  H.  Peterson  and  Ole  Sageng  maldng 
speeches  in  favor.  Those  who  spoke  against  it  were  Senators 
George  H.  Sullivan,  F.  A.  Duxbury  and  F.  H.  Pauly.^  It  failed 
by  one  vote  and  was  not  brought  up  in  the  House.  A  Presiden- 
tial suffrage  bill  was  also  introduced  but  did  not  come  to  a  vote. 

1 91 7.  I  be  suffrage  work  was  confined  to  the  Presidential 
suffrage  bill  which  was  defeated  in  the  Senate  by  two  votes. 

1919.  This  Legislature  adopted  a  resolution  calling  upon 
Congress  to  submit  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment;  House 
100  to  28  in  favor,  Senate  40  to  7.  It  was  decided  not  to  intro- 
duce an  amendment  resolution  but  to  work  for  Presidential 
suffrage.  The  resolution  was  introduced,  however,  by  a  small 
group  of  women  outside  the  association.  It  passed  the  House 
by  96  ayes,  26  noes,  but  was  indefinitely  postponed  in  the  Senate. 
The  bill  giving  women  the  right  to  vote  for  Presidential  electors 
passed  the  House  March  5  by  103  ayes,  24  noes ;  and  the  Senate 
March  21  by  49  ayes,  11  noes.  It  was  signed  by  Governor 
J.  A.  A.  Bumquist  two  days  later  in  the  presence  of  a  group 
of  suffragists.* 

*Por  ten  years  Senator  Sullivan  of  Stillwater,  and  for  twenty  iwo  years  Senator 
W.  W.  Dunn,  attorney  for  the  Hamm  Brewing  Company  of  St  Paul,  worked  actively 
against  all  tnOngM  Icgialalion,  in  late  y«m  beiog  «blc  to  defeat  bill*  bgr  only  two  or 

three  votes. 

■  Among  legislators  not  metttioned  who  were  helpful  during  these  years  were  Senator 
S.  A.  Stockwell  and  RepresenUriveo  W.  I.  Norton,  H.  H.  Hanriaen,  W.  I.  Nolu. 
Sherman  Child,  Joho  Sanborn  and  Claude  SonthwU. 
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MISSISSIPPI.* 

From  1899  to  1906  no  State  convention  of  the  Mississippi 
Woman  Suffraj^e  Association  was  held.  Mrs.  Hala  Hammond 
Butt,  who  wns  elertcd  president  at  its  second  annual  convention  ni 
Clarksdale  in  1899,  acted  as  president  during  this  time  but  the 
editing  of  a  weekly  newspaper  in  addition  to  other  duties  left  her 
little  timt  for  its  trying  demands  at  this  early  stage  of  its  ex- 
istence. Among  the  few  other  women  consecrated  in  their  hearts 
to  woman  suf&age  some  were  barred  from  leadership  hy  ill 
health,  some  by  family  cares,  while  others  were  absent  from  the 
State  most  of  the  time.  No  definite  progress,  therefore,  was 
made  during  the  early  )rears  of  the  century. 

In  1 90 1  Mrs.  Carrie  Cliapman  Catt,  president  of  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  gave  addresses  in  six 
cities  in  the  State,  arrangements  for  which  were  made  by  local 
suffragists,  and  a  great  deal  of  interest  was  aroused.  Tn  1903  a 
business  conference  was  held  in  Jackson,  at  which  Mrs.  Butt  and 
three  other  women  were  present,  to  consider  whether  anything 
could  be  done  for  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage.  In  1904  enroll- 
ment cards  were  distributed  in  a  limited  and  unsystematic  way, 
letters  were  sent  to  members  of  the  Legislature,  State  oflficials 
and  others  and  literature  was  distributed.  An  inspiring  feature 
was  the  visit  of  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  vice-president  at  large 
of  the  National  Association,  who  spoke  in  three  cities. 

Early  in  December,  1906,  Miss  Belle  Kearney  of  Flora, 
formerly  organizer  for  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  at  this  time  a  public  leclnrer.  returned  from  an  absence  in 
Europe  and  on  the  2Tst,  in  res])orise  to  a  call  sent  out  by  her,  a 
meeting  was  held  in  the  parlor  of  the  Edwards  House  in  Jack- 
son. Those  in  attendance  were  Miss  Kearney,  Mrs.  Butt,  Mrs. 

*  The  History  is  iodcbted  for  this  chapter  to  Mn.  Lily  Wilkinson  Thompson,  an  oSeef 
in  tkc  State  SaSng«  iUaocUtioii  iron  its  organintioo  until  its  work  was  fiaiihtd. 
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Edward  Sloan  and  Dr.  Delia  Randall.  By  invitation  Dr.  William 
La  Prade  oi  the  First  Methodist  Church  opened  the  meeting  with 
prayer,  after  which  he  retired  leaving  these  four  women  to  re- 
organize the  State  Suffrage  Association.  Mrs.  Nellie  Nugent 
SomerviUe  of  Greenville  was  in  touch  with  the  conference  by 
tel^raph  and  Mrs.  Lily  Wilkinson  Thompson  of  Jackson, 
physically  unable  to  attend,  received  reports  from  the  meeting  at 
her  telephone.  In  this  historic  hour  the  breath  of  a  new  life  was 
blown  into  the  expiring  association  and  from  that  time  it  grew 
and  thrived.  The  officers  elected  were  Miss  Kearney,  president; 
Mrs.  Somerville,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Thompson,  treasurer. 

During  the  followinir  sprincT  Miss  Kearney,  lecturing  in  the 
State  on  sociological  su[)iects,  spoke  unfailingly  for  suffrage  and 
wherever  possible  organized  clubs.  Press  work  was  taken  up 
earnestly  by  the  newly  elected  superintendent  of  that  department, 
Mrs.  Thompson.  All  of  the  over  two  hundred  editors  in  the 
State  were  interviewed  by  letter  in  regard  to  their  attitude  towards 
woman  suffrage  and  space  was  requested  for  suffrage  items. 
Twenty-one  agreed  to  publish  them,  only  two  openly  declining. 
Among  the  friendly  editors  were  L.  Pink  Smith  of  the  Greenville 
Democrat,  J.  R.  Oliphant  of  the  Poplarville  Free  Press,  Frank  R. 
Birdsall  of  the  Yazoo  Sentinel,  C.  £.  Glassco  of  the  Clevebnd 
Enterprise,  Joseph  Norwood  of  the  Magnolia  Gasette,  James 
Faulk  of  the  Greene  G)unty  Herald. 

Adverse  articles  were  carefully  answered  and  private  letters 
were  sent,  the  enemy  quietly  reasoned  with  and  in  most  cases 
converted.  News  ])ullelins  furnished  by  the  national  press  de- 
partment were  used  but  most  of  the  matter  sent  out  was  pre- 
pared at  home  in  the  belief  that  an  ounce  of  Mississippi  was  worth 
a  pound  of  Massachusetts.  Articles  published  in  leaflet  form  and 
distributed  broadcast  were  written  by  Mrs.  Somerville,  Miss 
Kearney,  Mrs.  Thompson,  the  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Mellen  and  the 
Rev.  H.  Walter  Featherstun,  Methodist  ministers.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  was  The  Legal  Status  of  Mississippi 
Women,  by  Robert  Campbell,  an  attorney  of  Greenville. 

In  November,  1907,  a  conference  lasting  five  days  was  held  at 
Jackson  in  the  home  of  Charles  H.  Thompson,  a  devoted  suf- 
fragist, and  his  wife,  Lily  Wilkinson  Thompson.  Among  those 
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attending  were  Miss  Kearney,  Mrs.  Somerville,  Mrs.  Harriet  B. 
Kells,  president  of  the  State  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  a  life-long  suf- 
fragist ;  Miss  Laura  Clay  of  Kentucky  and  Miss  Kate  Gordon  of 
Louisiana.  The  advisability  of  attempting  to  have  a  woman 
suffrage  meastn'e  introduced  in  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature 
was  considered.  Two  men  besides  the  host  appcartd  ai  this 
conference,  a  reporter,  who  regarded  the  nieetin*;  as  something 
of  a  joke,  and  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Hioinpson  of  Jackson,  an  eminent 
lawyer,  who  came  to  offer  sympathetic  advice.  Visits  were  made 
to  the  Governor,  James  K.  Vardaman,  and  other  State  officials; 
to  the  Hinds  county  legislators  who  had  recently  been  elected 
and  to  others.  Most  of  these  gentlemen  were  polite  but  bored 
and  it  was  decided  to  defer  l^slative  action.  When  two  months 
later  Governor  Vardaman  sent  his  farewell  message  to  the  Legis- 
lature he  mentioned  woman  suffrage  as  one  of  the  questions 
"pressing  for  solution  in  a  National  Constitutional  Convention." 

In  the  spring  of  1908  the  State  convention  was  held  in  the 
Governor's  Mansion  at  Jackson,  Governor  and  Mrs.  Edmund 
Favor  Noel  giving  the  parlors  for  the  meeting.  Six  clubs  were 
reported  and  State  members  at  twelve  places.  Three  or  four 
women  from  outside  of  Jackson  were  present,  Mrs.  Patiline 
Alston  Qark  of  Clarksdale  having  come  from  the  greatest  dis- 
tance, and  about  fourteen  were  in  attendance.  The  officers 
elected  were:  President,  Mrs.  Somerville;  vice-presidents,  Mrs. 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Fannie  Qark,  Mrs.  Kells ;  corresponding  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Pauline  Qark;  recording  secretary,  Dr.  Randall; 
treasurer^  Mrs.  Sarah  Summers  Wilkinson.  Superintendents 
were  appointed  for  Press,  Legislative,  Enrolhnent,  Industrial, 
Educational  and  Bible  Study  departments. 

In  the  spring  of  1909,  the  convention  was  held  in  the  ladies' 
parlor  of  the  Capitol  at  Jeickson.  It  lasted  two  days,  a  public 
evening  session  being  held  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  at  which  Mi-s 
Kate  Gordon,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  National  .Viiieric;m 
Woman  Suffrage  Association,  told  of  the  work  of  the  Era  Club 
of  New  Orleans;  Miss  Jean  Gordon,  factory  inspector  for  that 
dty,  spoke  in  behalf  of  child  labor  regulations  and  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son gave  a  report  of  the  press  work,  which  had  grown  to  such 
proportions  that  it  was  considered  very  significant  of  advance  in 
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suffrage  sentiment  throughout  the  State.  The  Rev.  George 
Whitfield*  a  venerable  Baptist  minister,  came  from  the  neighbor* 
ing  town  of  Clinton  and  conducted  devotional  exercises  and  gave 
a  talk  on  woman^s  position  from  a  Biblical  standpoint.  R.  K, 
Jayne  of  Jackson,  an  early  suffragist,  also  spoke.  At  this  time 
dues-paying  members  were  reported  from  seventeen  towns.  Mrs. 
Somerville  was  re-elected  president. 

The  annual  convention  was  held  in  Greenville  in  19 10.  Dr. 
Shaw  and  Miss  Ray  C'ostello  of  England  made  addresses;  Judge 
E.  N.  Thomas  of  (ireenville  presided  at  one  of  the  evening 
mcctin<;s:  John  L.  Hebron,  a  Delta  planter  and  afterwards  State 
Senator,  made  an  earnest  speech  of  endorsement.  It  was  reported 
that  hundreds  of  letters  were  written  and  the  association  had 
gained  a  hold  in  fifty  places,  ranging  from  rural  neighborhoods 
and  plantation  settlements  to  the  largest  towns,  Frederick 
Sullens,  editor  of  the  Jackson  Daily  News,  had  given  space  for 
a  weekly  suffrage  column  edited  by  Mrs.  Thompson.  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Greenlcy  edited  a  similar  column  in  the  Greenville  Democrat. 
Mrs.  Madge  Quin  Fugler  supplied  five  papers  and  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery two.  Miss  Ida  Ward  of  Greenville  wrote  articles  for  the 
papers  of  that  town  and  Mrs.  Mohlenhoff  edited  a  colunm  in  the 
Geveland  Enterprise.  Among  other  papers  publishing  suffrage 
material  were  the  McConib  City  Journal  and  the  Enterprise  and 
the  Mac:nolia  Casettf.  i'rom  the  press  superintendent  there  had 
gone  out  1,700  articles,  ran^^ini:^  in  lenj^th  from  a  paragraph  to 
a  half  page,  many  of  them  written  by  her,  and  they  were  given 
prominence  in  sperial  editions.  Ten  copies  of  the  JVommt's 
Journal  which  came  from  the  national  press  department  for  years 
were  forwarded  to  college,  town  and  State  libraries  and  to  editors. 
How  far  and  deep  the  influence  of  those  Journals  reached  is 
beyond  computation. 

In  the  fall  of  19 10  the  State  association  joined  the  Tennessee 
Equal  Suffrage  Association  in  a  booth  at  the  Tri-State  Fair  in 
Memphis.  An  interesting  feature  was  the  press  exhibit,  con- 
sisting of  a  width  of  canvass  many  yards  long  on  which  had 
been  pasted  clippings  from  Mississippi  newspapers,  suffrage  argu- 
ment and  favorable  comment.  The  annual  convention  was  hekl 
in  Cleveland  in  191 1.    Miss  Gordon  and  Judge  Thomas  spoke 
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at  the  evening  session.  Editor  C.  £.  Giasco  gave  an  earnest  talk 
at  a  morning  session.  The  department  chairmen  brought  encour- 
aging reports  of  their  work.  A  letter  was  read  from  Colonel  Clay 
Sharkey  of  Jackson,  which  later  was  published  in  leaflet  form. 

The  State  meeting  was  held  at  Flora  in  April,  1912.  Mrs. 
Judith  Hyams  Doug^las,  president  of  the  Era  Qub  of  New- 
Orleans,  and  Omar  Garwood  of  Colorado,  secretary  oi  the 
National  Men's  Lcaci^ue  for  Woman  Suffrage,  were  the  principal 
speakers.  The  president,  Mrs.  Somerville,  recommended  that  the 
various  State  organizations  of  women  be  invited  to  unite  with 
the  suffrage  association  in  forming  a  central  committee  to  secure 
such  legislation  as  should  be  agreed  upon  by  all.  This  was  after- 
wards accepted  by  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  Resolutions  were  passed 
regretting  the  retirement  from  the  presidency  of  Mrs,  Somer- 
ville, to  whose  good  generalship  during  the  past  four  years  the 
success  of  the  association  was  in  a  large  part  due.  Mrs.  Lily 
Wilkinson  Thompson  was  elected  president. 

In  response  to  the  call  to  take  pari  in  ihe  parade  in  Wash- 
ington March  3,  1913,  Mrs.  .A. very  Harrell  Thompson,  temporarily 
residing  there,  was  put  in  charge  and  with  her  husband,  Harmon 
Tv.  Thompson,  arranged  for  a  handsome  float,  on  wliich  Miss 
Fannie  May  Witherspoon,  daupliter  of  the  member  of  Congress, 
represented  Mississippi,  Mr.  Gibbs,  a  Mis'^issippian,  carried  the 
purple  and  gold  silk  banner  of  the  State  Suffrage  Association  and 
four  other  young  Mississippians,  Judge  Allen  Thompson  and  his 
brother,  iflarmon,  Walter  and  Edward  Dent,  marchol  beside  the 
float,  preforming  valiant  volunteer  police  duty  when  it  became 
necessary.  During  this  year  the  enrolled  membership  increased 
four-fold.  Quarterly  reports,  nearly  a  thousand,  were  printed 
for  the  first  linic  instead  of  wTitten.  A  letter  from  the  Irish 
Women's  League  of  Dublin  and  one  from  the  Enpjlisli  Women's 
Equal  Rights  Union  to  the  State  president  indicated  the  world- 
wide spirit  of  fraternalism  which  embraced  even  Mississippi's 
modest  organization.  Good  work  was  done  by  the  new  superin- 
tendent of  press  work,  Mrs.  Dent.  Not  only  did  editors  by  this 
time  willingly  accept  material  but  some  of  them  wrote  favorable 
editorials.   The  Yazoo  City  Herald,  edited  by  N.  A.  Mott,  was 
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a  new  recruit.  The  Purple  and  White,  a  Millsaps  College  paper, 
was  supplied  with  suffrage  material  by  a  bright  senior,  Janie 
Linfield. 

For  the  first  time  suffrage  headquarters  were  maintained  at 
the  State  Fair  by  the  Equity  League  of  Jackson.  Fumtshings 
were  loaned  by  Mn  and  Mrs.  C.  C  Warren  from  thdr  beautiful 
home  "Fairview."  A  rest  room-  for  mothers  and  babies  was 
provided,  other  tired  visitors  were  also  welcomed  and  the  suf- 
frage booth  was  the  most  popular  place  on  the  grounds.  For 
the  first  time  the  association  was  invited  to  take  part  on  Woman  s 
Day  at  the  State  Fair,  when  representatives  from  the  womc n  s 
Stnte  organizations  held  a  joint  meeting,  and  the  president,  Mrs. 
Thompson,  spoke  for  the  suffragists. 

letters  were  sent  to  the  Mississippi  members  of  Congress 
urging  them  to  vote  for  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  and 
to  President  Wilson,  pleading  for  his  favorable  consideration. 
Motion  pictures  were  utilized  in  three  ways^^uffrage  plays  were 
shown,  local  dubs  selling  tickets  received  a  part  of  the  proceeds 
and  suffrage  slogans  were  thrown  on  the  slides  between  pictures. 

The  State  convention  was  held  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the 
new  Capitol  at  Jackson  in  April,  191 3.  At  the  evening  sessions 
all  scats  on  the  floor  were  taken,  the  galk  rii  s  tilled  and  cliairs 
brought  from  committee  rooms  to  accommodate  the  audiences. 
Music  was  furnished  by  the  Cbaminade  Cliih  of  Jackson.  Mayor 
Swepson  I.  Taylor  gave  the  address  of  welcome.  Others  who 
spoke  were  Mrs.  Fannie  S,  Clark,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Edmonds,  presi- 
dent of  the  Equity  League,  and  Mrs.  Royden-Douglas,  president 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  In  her  president's 
address  Mrs.  Thompson  recommended  that  the  association  ask  the 
next  Legislature  to  submit  to  the  voters  a  State  constitutional 
amendment  giving  women  the  ballot,  and  this  was  unanimously 
adopted.  The  Rev.  E.  T.  Edmonds  of  die  First  Christian 
Church  of  Jackson  spoke  on  Woman  Suffrage  in  New  Zealand, 
where  he  had  been  a  resident. 

Letters  to  th'e  president  and  secretary  from  U.  S.  Senators 
John  Sharp  Williams  and  James  K.  Vardaman  were  read  in 
reply  to  appeals  that  they  vote  tor  the  Federal  Amendment 

Senator  Vardaman  said  that  when  the  amendment  came  up  he 
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would  "be  glad  to  vote  for  it."  Senator  Williams  said  that  he 
thought  "the  federal  government  ought  not  attempt  to  control 
a  State  in  the  exercise  of  this  privilege,"  that  he  favored  a 
"white  woman's  primary,  in  which  the  women  of  the  State  might 
say  whether  they  wanted  the  ballot  or  not"  and  that  he  thought 
w<»nen  jtist  as  competent  to  use  it  as  men  but  did  not  approve  of 
"forcing  it  upon  them."  He  was  "inclined  to  woman  suffrage*' 
and  believed  that  "with  safeguards  it  might  be  made  a  bulwark 
of  white  supremacy  in  the  State."  The  large  reception  planned 
by  Governor  and  Mrs.  Earl  Brewer  had  to  be  omitted  because 
of  the  sudden  illness  of  Mrs.  Brewer.  On  account  of  home 
demands  Mrs.  Thompson  declined  re-election  and  Mrs.  Dent  was 
made  president. 

Under  Mrs.  Dent's  adniiiiistration  the  work  prospered  and 
advanced  in  popular  favor.  In  the  fall  "woman  snffrapje  day" 
was  for  the  first  time  on  the  calendar  of  the  State  Fair.  Head- 
quarters were  again  maintained,  for  which  space  three  times  as 
large  as  that  used  the  previous  year  was  occupied.  Mrs.  Dent, 
a  successful  cotton  planter,  hmnirht  a  bale  of  cotton  from  her 
plantation  and  presented  it  to  the  headquarters,  where  it  afforded 
a  unique  platform  for  the  speakers.  Women  from  different 
parts  of  the  State  came  to  act  as  hostesses  and  take  part  in  the 
speaking.  This  year  a  college  contest  was  conducted  by  Mrs. 
Thompson,  who  offered  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  argument  for 
woman  suffrage  written  by  a  college  student  of  the  State.  Six 
of  the  largest  colleges  were  represented  and  the  medal  was  won 
by  Mrs.  Pearl  Powell,  of  the  Industrial  Institute  and  College. 

In  April,  19 14,  the  State  convention  was  ag.iin  held  in  Jack- 
son. Among  the  speakers  were  Rnbhi  Brill  of  Meridian  and 
Mrs.  Alex  Y.  Scott  of  Memphis,  ^^rs.  Dent  was  re-elected 
president.  In  the  fall  for  the  first  time  tiiere  was  a  suffrai^^e 
section  in  the  parade  that  marked  the  opening  of  the  State 
Fair.  Six  women,  gowned  in  white  and  wearing  yellow  silk 
Votes  for  Women  badges  marched — Mrs.  Ella  O.  Biggs  and  Miss 
Sadie  Goeber  bearing  a  banner  inscrihed  Women  vote  in  twelve 
States,  why  not  in  Mississippi?  followed  by  Mrs.  Thompson, 
Mrs.  Avery  Harrell  Thompson,  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Watts  and  Mrs. 
R.  W.  Durfey  and  they  were  generously  cheered  along  the  way. 
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In  the  spring  of  191 5  the  State  conventbn  was  held  in  Green- 
ville. Dr.  Shaw  was  a  guest,  stopping  on  her  way  to  Jackson, 
where  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mquily  Ltai^uc  she  spoke  111  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  a  large  audience,  many  standuig 
throughout  her  address,  which  made  a  profound  impression.  The 
convention  was  well  attended.  Some  of  the  interesting  features 
were  "an  hour  for  men"  presided  over  by  Congressman  B.  G, 
Humphries,  with  excellent  speeches;  a  five  o clock  tea,  given  by 
the  Belvidere  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  presentation  of  the  motion  picture  play,  Your  Girl 
and  Mine.  Miiss  Pauline  V.  Orr  was  elected  president.  Miss 
Orr  served  as  president  for  two  years,  widely  extending  the  in- 
fluence of  the  association  through  the  hundreds  of  young  women 
who  came  under  her  instruction  at  the  Industrial  Institute  and 
College,  where  for  many  years  she  held  the  chair  of  English. 

The  annual  convention  was  held  in  191 6  in  the  city  hall  in 
Meridian,  where  nineteen  years  before  the  State  Woman  Suf- 
•  frage  Association  was  organized,  and  Mrs.  Pattie  RufFner 
Jacobs  of  Alabama,  auditor  of  the  National  Association,  made 
an  address  on  the  opening  evening.  During  the  following  year 
eight  !iew  leagues  were  formed.  The  convention  met  in  Stark- 
ville  in  April,  191 7,  and  addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Shaw,  Miss 
Margaret  Hamilton  Erwin,  president  of  the  Tennessee  Equal 
Suffrage  Association ;  Mrs.  Walter  McNab  Miller,  first  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Association ;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Price,  presi- 
dent of  the  Mississippi  Division  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  Mrs.  lul ward  F.  McCiehee,  president  of  the 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Miss  Orr,  the  president, 
declining  re-election  was  succeeded  hy  Mrs.  McGehee.  The 
United  States  had  now  entered  the  war  and  the  suffragists  began 
to  concentrate  on  war  work.  As  chairman  of  the  Woman's 
Committee,  Mississippi  Division  of  the  National  Council  of  De- 
fense, she  was  able  to  help  popularize  woman  suffrage.^ 

In  April,  19 1 8,  a  one-day  conference  was  held  in  the  Capitol 

*  Besidea  thoae  mentioned  the  following  nerved  on  the  official  board:  Mrs.  Jimmie 
Andrews  lipacomb,  Mrs.  Ndla  Lawrence  Lcc,  Miss  Mattic  Kirkpatrick,  Mrs.  Annie 
Kirkrifl  Drnf  \frs.  Ella  O.  Bift^,  Mrs.  Alma  Doraey  Birdsall,  Mrs.  Durraiit.  ifra, 
£<liUi  MarsUall  Tucker.  Mrs.  Marjr  Powell  Crane.  Mln  Ethd  CUffctt.  Mrs.  C.  C.  Miller, 
Urg^  T.  P.  Bmatln,  If iw  E«tellc  Crmc,  Him  Naaaic  Hcndon  Kic«. 
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at  Jackson,  when  Mrs.  Marion  B.  Trotter  of  Winona  was  elected 
president  and  brought  a  great  deal  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  into 
her  oftice.  No  convention  was  held  in  1919  but  at  the  close  of 
the  meetuig  of  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  Clarks- 
dale  in  November  a  conference  of  the  suffragists  present  was 
called.  It  was  there  decided  to  organize  to  support  the  ratification 
of  the  Federal  Amendment,  which  had  been  submitted  by  Con- 
gress and  was  to  come  before  the  Legislature  the  following 
January.  Mrs.  B.  F.  Saunders  of  Swan  Lake,  retiring  president 
of  the  federation,  was  made  chairman  of  the  Ratification  Com- 
mittee; Mrs.  Trotter,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Somerville  chairman  of 
Petition  and  Press  Work;  Mrs.  McClurg  chairman  of  Finance. 
By  request  the  National  Association  sent  into  the  State  its 
organizers,  Miss  Watkins  of  Arkansas  and  Miss  Pcshakova  of 
New  York.  Mrs.  Cunningham,  president  of  the  Texas  Equal 
Suffrage  Association  and  a  national  worker,  also  came  to  assist. 
Petitions  were  circulated,  leaflets  published  and  distributed,  news- 
papers enlisted  and  legislators  systematically  interviewed*  The 
organization  thus  speedily  effected  worlced  during  the  session  of 
1920.  In  April  of  this  year  the  convention  of  the  State  Federa- 
tion, held  in  Gulfport,  closed  with  a  "suffrage  luncheon,"  a  bril- 
liant af&ir  attended  by  125  prominent  men  and  women.  Speeches 
were  nuide  by  the  Hon.  Barney  Eaton,  a  lawyer  of  Gulfport; 
Mrs.  S.  P.  Covington,  its  president,  and  others.  The  State 
League  oi  \\  onicn  Voters  was  organized  at  this  time  with  Miss 
Blanche  Rogers  chairman. 

It  had  been  the  hope  for  years  to  have  an  endorsement  of 
woman  suffrage  from  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  a  strong 
and  popular  organization  numbering  over  3,000  of  the  State's 
leading  women.  During  its  annual  meeting  in  19 16  Miss  Orr, 
president  of  the  State  Suffrage  Association,  had  introduced  a 
favorable  resolution  and  with  Mrs.  SomerviUe,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Mc- 
Grath  of  Canton,  Mrs.  William  Baldwin  of  Columbus  and  Mrs. 
W.  S.  Lott  of  Meridian  led  the  fight  for  suffrage.  Mrs.  William 
R.  Wright  of  Jackson  headed  the  opposition,  which  asked  for 
the  postponement  of  the  question  until  the  next  year  and  won. 
At  the  next  convention,  held  in  Meridian  in  1917,  the  resolution 
was  introduced  by  Miss  Ann  Rothenberg  (now  Mrs.  Rosen- 
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baum)  of  Meridian  and  passed  almost  unanimously.  In  1919  at 
the  annual  meeting  held  in  Clarksdale,  during  the  presidency 
of  Mrs.  Saunders,  a  resolution  endorsing  the  ratification  of  the 
Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  was  carried  with  but  one  dis- 
senting vote,  that  of  Mrs.  Lizzie  George  Henderson  of  Green- 
wood, daughter  of  the  late  U.  S.  Senator  J.  Z.  George.  When 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  was  formed  the  next  year  Mrs, 
Henderson  was  among  the  first  to  join  it. 

In  19 1 9,  the  State  Teachers'  Association  passed  unanimously 
a  resolution  endorsing  woman  suffrage  introduced  by  Professor 
Frederick  Davis  Mellen  of  the  State  .Vgncnltiiral  nnd  Mechanical 
College,  the  son  of  the  late  Reverend  Thomas  L.  Mellen,  one  of 
Mississippi's  earliest  suffragists.  The  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  here  as  elsewhere  was  a  great  school  for 
women,  teaching  them  the  need  of  the  ballot,  and  the  majority 
of  its  members  were  suffragists  but  ail  through  the  years  the 
minority,  who  did  not  want  the  question  brought  into  the  Union, 
overruled  their  wishes.  Mrs.  Harriet  B.  Kells,  the  president  for 
many  years  and  a  lifelong  suffragist,  was  not  able  to  overcome 
this  situation  and  it  never  endorsed  woman  suffrage. 

There  never  has  been  any  organized  opposition  among  Missis- 
sippi women.  During  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1920 
there  was  an  open  attempt  to  organize  opposition  to  ratification 
of  the  Federal  Amendment  but  it  failed. 

Legislative  Action.  After  the  suffrage  association  in 
1913  decided  to  ask  for  tlic  sulnm^Mon  of  an  ameiulment  to  the 
State  constitution  to  enfranchise  women  the  preliminary  work 
of  interviewing  legislators  and  distributing  appropriate  literature 
was  conducted  by  the  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee, 
Mrs.  Nellie  Nugent*  Somerville,  the  president,  Mrs.  Annie  Kin- 
kead  Dent,  and  other  members.  The  president  at  her  own  ex- 
pense sent  the  Woman's  Journal  and  other  literature  to  all  legis- 
lators for  three  months.  The  concurrent  resolution  asking  for 
the  submission  was  introduced  in  the  House  Jan.  9,  19 14,  by 
N.  A.  Mott  of  Yazoo  county.  Senator  Hall  Sanders  of  Talla- 
liaU  l)ie  county  oflFered  it  in  the  Senate  three  days  later.  The 
House  C<  inmittee  on  Constitution,  to  which  the  bill  was  referred, 
granted  a  hearing,  at  which  speeches  were  made  by  Mrs.  Monroe 
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McClurg,  Miss  Belle  Kearney,  Mrs.  Somerville,  Miss  Kate 
Gordon  (La.),  Judge  Allen  'Jlionipson  and  Colonel  Clay 
Sliarkey.  The  committee  reported  untavorably  by  a  majority  of 
one.  A  minority  report  was  made  by  the  chairman,  Henry  A. 
Minor  of  Noxubee  county,  aiul  others.  Representative  Mott 
ullercd  a  resolutiun  invitin<^  the  women  to  present  their  case 
in  the  House  the  next  day,  which  was  carried  by  a  dose  vote 
about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  the  hearing  was  set  for 
ten  the  next  morning.  The  Daily  News  had  gone  to  press  and 
the  Clarion  Ledger,  a  morning  paper,  had  some  time  before  for- 
bidden its  columns  to  any  news  or  notices  in  any  way  favoring 
woman  suffrage  or  advertising  it. 

The  president  of  the  Equity  League  of  Jackson,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Tucker,  with  her  assistants,  announced  the  hearing  over  the 
telephone,  the  legislators  spread  the  story  and  when  the  women 
who  were  to  speak  filed  into  the  House  on  that  memorable  morn- 
ing of  January  21  they  fotmd  all  available  space  occupied  and  the 
galleries  overflowing.  An  invitation  was  sent  to  the  Senators 
to  come  over  but  so  many  bad  already  deserted  their  posts  for 
the  House  thai  there  was  not  a  quorum  to  vote  on  the  invitation. 
Hilary  Quin  of  Hinds  county,  Speaker  of  the  llonsc.  presided, 
introducing  tlie  speakers  and  extr^ulinj:;  every  possible  courtesy. 
They  were  Mrs.  McClurp,  Miss  Kearney,  Miss  Orr.  Miss  Gordon, 
Mrs,  Thompson,  Mrs,  Dent  and  Mrs.  Somerville.  i  he  speeches 
made  so  profound  an  impression  that  hardly  had  the  last  word 
been  spoken  when  there  came  a  loud  and  insistent  call  from  the 
enemies  for  adjournment.  The  bill  was  presented  next  day. 
Emmett  Cavette  of  Noxubee  county  strongly  championed  it  and 
Speaker  Quin  left  the  chair  to  make  a  speech  in  its  favor.  Repre- 
sentative S.  Joe  Owen  of  Union  county  vigorously  led  the  fight 
agauist  it  and  it  was  lost  by  80  noes,  42  ayes. 

In  1916  the  women's  organizations  tmited  in  a  bill  making 
women  eligible  to  serve  as  county  school  superintendents  and  on 
the  boards  of  educational  and  benevolent  institutions.  During 
the  session  of  191 8  the  suffrage  association  l)eing  in  the  midst 
of  war  work  took  no  initiative  in  behalf  of  legislation  bui  Senator 
Earl  Richard:><)ii  of  Neshoba  county  on  his  own  account  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  a  concurrent  resolution  to  amend  tlie  State 
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constitution.  The  members  of  the  Equity  League  gave  assist- 
ance ;  Mrs.  Isaac  Reese  of  Memphis  was  invited  to  come  to  the 
Capit<d  and  on  the  day  the  vote  was  taken  she  and  Miss  Kearney 
made  brief  speeches  before  the  Senate.  On  motion  of  Senator 
P.  £.  Carothers  the  question  was  submitted  without  debate,  which 
was  a  disappointment  to  its  friends,  H.  H.  Casteel  of  Holmes 
county  declaring  that  he  had  remained  up  nearly  all  of  the  night 
before  preparing  his  speech.  The  vote  was  a  tie,  21  to  21.  The 
House  took  no  action. 

Through  the  years  the  officers  and  iiieiiibers  of  the  State  and 
local  suffrage  associations  united  with  tliose  of  other  women's 
organizations  to  obtain  laws.  The  age  of  consent  was 
raised  first  to  12,  then  to  16  and  in  1914  to  18;  better  cliild 
labor  laws  were  secured;  the  law  permitting  a  father  to  dispose 
of  the  children  by  will  at  his  death  was  repealed.  It  is  a  fact  not 
generally  known  that  Mississippi  was  the  pioneer  State  in  sccuruig 
to  married  women  the  right  to  own  and  dispose  of  property. 
This  was  done  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  on  Feb.  15,  1839. 

Ratification.  Congress  submitted  the  Federal  Amendment 
in  June»  and  the  Ratification  Committee  was  organized  in  Novem- 
ber. It  opened  its  headquarters  in  Jackson  at  the  beginning  of 
the  legblative  session  in  January,  1920,  after  having  made  a 
whirlwind  campaign.  At  the  initial  meeting  of  the  committee  in 
Clarksburg  there  had  been  great  enthusiasm  and  women  gave 
money  as  they  never  had  done  before.  Mrs.  B.  F.  Saunders  was 
made  chairman  and  among  those  who  worked  with  her  in  Jackson 
were  Mrs.  Somerville,  Mrs.  Trotter,  Mrs.  Sam  Loviiigton,  Miss 
Blanche  Rogers,  Mrs.  Thompson,  Miss  Kearney,  Mrs.  Annie 
Neely  and  Mrs.  Cunningham  of  Texas.  The  legislators  were 
systematically  interviewed,  literature  distributed,  petitions  cir- 
culated and  the  press  kept  supplied  with  arguments  and  news. 

Mrs.  Thompson,  in  charge  of  the  Jackson  press,  wrote  innu- 
merable articles,  and  Mrs.  Somerville  and  others  contributed  to 
the  press  work.  Tetters,  telegrams  and  petitions  from  all  over  the 
State  urging  ratification  poured  in  daily  upon  both  Houses. 
Delegations  of  women  came  to  urge  their  representatives  to  vote 
for  ratification.  Nine  influential  women  came  from  Lauderdale 
county  bringing  a  petition  of  2,100  names  of  prominent  people 
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obtained  in  a  day  and  a  half  and  begged  their  representatives  to 
vote  for  the  amendment  but  not  one  of  them  did  so. 

Many  of  the  State's  leading  newspapers  were  in  favor  of 
ratification.  The  Daiiy  Neztfs  of  Jackson»  in  keeping  with  its 
policy  for  years,  gave  editorial  support  and  generously  of  its 
space.  Tlie  Clarion  Ledger,  also  a  Jackson  daily,  boa-tcd  ut 
being  the  only  paper  in  the  State  which  openly  fought  ratifica- 
tion. The  editor,  Colonel  Hiram  Henry,  a  veteran  journalist 
of  the  State,  always  bitterly  opposed  to  any  form  of  woman 
suffrage,  began  his  attack  weelcs  before  the  Legislature  met  and 
daily  during  the  session  the  pages  of  his  paper  reeked  with  liatred 
for  the  cause.  The  literature  of  the  "antis"  was  largely  copied 
and  extracts  from  negro  journals  published  in  the  North  were 
reproduced  in  glaring  headlines,  extracts  so  offensive  that  had 
they  been  used  against  any  cause  save  that  of  disfranchised 
women  would  have  been  suppressed.  It  was  through  his  in- 
fluence that  Mrs.  Cola  Barr  Craig,  once  a  resident  of  Jackson, 
and  Mrs.  J;iiucs  S.  Pinckard  of  Alabama  came  early  in  January  to 
organize  a  branch  of  what  they  called  the  Southern  Women's 
Rejection  League.  I'hey  held  a  public  meeting  in  the  Carnegie 
library,  at  which  besides  the  two  speakers,  there  were  nineteen 
women  present,  many  of  them  the  old  iriends  of  Mrs.  Craig. 
No  one  would  take  even  the  temporary  cliairmanship  and  the 
attempt  to  organize  failed  ignominiously.  Not  daunted  Mr. 
Henry  sent  for  Miss  Kate  Gordon  of  New  Orleans,  a  veteran 
su£Fragist  who  had  joined  hands  with  the  "antis''  in  fighting 
ratification.  She  was  advertised  for  a  speech  at  the  Carnegie 
library  and  all  legislators  were  urged  to  attend.  Two  legislators 
and  fifteen  women  were  present,  six  of  the  latter  State  workers 
for  ratification. 

The  retiring  and  incoming  State  officials  were  almost  to  a 
man  (  LU^jx  iken  in  their  advocacy  of  ratification.  Ciovci  nor  Theo- 
di>rt^  < Biibo,  the  retiring  Governor,  instead  of  having  the  clerk 
o£  the  House  read  his  farewell  message,  according  to  time 
honored  custom,  delivered  it  in  person.  Woman  suffrage  was 
its  conspicuous  feature  and  after  a  profound  argument  for 
ratification  of  the  Federal  Amendment,  he  closed  his  remarks 
with  the  solemn  statement:  "Woe  to  that  man  who  raises  his 
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hand  against  the  onward  march  of  this  progressive  movement !" 
The  newly  elected  Governor,  Lee  M.  Russell,  in  his  inaugural 
address,  delivered  in  front  of  the  Lapitoi  to  an  audience  of 
thousands,  dt  xoted  more  time  to  woman  suffrage  than  to  any 
other  topic,  making  a  clear  cut,  logical  argument  for  ratification 
and  a  powerful  plea  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women. 

On  January  21,  W.  A.  Winter,  Representative  from  Grenada 
county,  offered  the  following  resolution:  "Resolved  that  the 
proposed  amendment, to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  be 
and  hereby  is  rejected  as  an  unwarranted,  unnecessary  and  danger- 
ous interference  with  the  rights  reserved  to  the  States,  or  to  the 
people,  in  both  State  and  Federal  Constitutions.  .  .  This  came 
without  warning  to  the  friends  of  ratification  and  was  not 
referred  to  a  committee  but  rushed  to  a  vote  after  Representative 
Guy  W.  Mitchell  of  Lee  county  had  spoken  strongly  against  it. 
It  was  carried  hv  a  vote  of  94  ayes  to  25  noes  and  the  announce- 
ment received  with  cheers  and  laughter.  Sennett  Conner  of  Cov- 
ington county  was  the  Speaker  of  the  House  whose  ruling  per- 
mitted this  unparliamentary  action. 

Sent  to  the  Senate  the  Winter  Resolution  of  Rejection  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Constitution,  of  which  Senator 
Minor  was  chairman.  At  the  meeting  of  the  committee  W,  B. 
Mixon  of  Pike  county  was  authorized  to  draft  a  resolution  ratify- 
ing the  amendment,  to  be  offered  in  the  Senate  as  a  substitute. 
This  was  done  and  Senators  Minor,  Mixon  and  Fred  B.  Smith 
made  a  majoriiy  report.  This  resolution  was  earnestly  advucaicd 
by  Senators  Percy  Bell  and  Walton  Shields  of  Washington 
county,  W.  B.  Roberts  of  BoUvar,  Fred  B.  Smith  of  Union, 
A.  A.  Cohn  of  Lincoln  and  E.  F.  Noel  of  Holmes.  It  failed 
of  adoption  and  the  Winter  resolution  was  recommitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Constitution,  where  it  remained. 

In  the  meantime  Senator  Mixon  had  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
Senate  giving  the  right  to  women  to  vote  in  Primary  elections 
and  Representative  A.  J.  Whitworth  of  Pike  county  a  similar 
one  in  the  House.  In  Mississippi  a  nomination  is  equivalent  to 
an  election.  Both  bills  were  defeated.  A  resolution  for  a  woman 
suffrage  amendment  to  the  State  constitution  to  be  submitted 
to  the  voters  at  the  election  of  November,  1920,  passed  both 
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Houses  with  very  little  opposition.  During  the  last  three  weeks 
of  the  session  Senator  Mixon  introduced  a  bill  giving  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women  in  the  event  of  the  ratification  of  the 
Federal  Amendment  by  thirty-six  Legislatures,  thus  enabling 
them  to  vote  in  the  August  primaries,  and  Representative  Whit- 
worth  introduced  two  bills,  one  giving  suffrage  to  women  in 
primary  elections  and  the  other  in  general  elections,  both  con- 
tingent upon  ratihcation.    These  bills  passed  without  opposition. 

During  the  last  week  of  the  Legislature  Senator  Roberts  called 
out  of  the  committe  the  original  Winter  Ive^olution  of  Rejection 
and  in  Conmiittee  of  the  Whole  it  was  amended  by  striking  out 
the  word  "reject"  and  substituting  the  word  "ratify."  Thus 
amended  the  vote  in  the  Senate  stood  21  ayes,  21  noes  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  U.  H,  Casteel  broke  the  tie  in  favcM*  of  its 
adoption.  News  of  the  Senate's  favorable  action  spread  all  over 
the  cotmtiy  in  a  few  hours.  Telegrams  came  pouring  in  to  the 
Governor  and  Legiskiture  offering  congratulations  and  appealing 
to  the  House  to  make  Mississippi  the  36th  State  to  ratify. 

The  Senate  substitute  was  presented  to  the  House  the  next 
afternoon,  March  31.  l\e[)rescntative  Winter  moved  that  the 
House  "do  not  concur  wuh  the  Senate  Resolution  of  Ratifica- 
tion." Immediately  there  came  calls  for  the  vote.  Telegrams 
were  on  the  Speaker's  stand  from  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
Homer  Cumraings,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus  Daniels,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral A.  Mitchell  Palmer  and  many  other  prominent  Democrats. 
A  vote  was  taken  as  to  whether  these  should  be  read  to  the 
House.  Representative  £.  M.  Lane  of  Smith  county,  ajthough 
an  of^nent  of  ratification*  made  an  earnest  appeal  that  the 
courtesy  of  a  hearing  should  be  accorded  these  national  party 
leaders.  A  vote  of  65  to  32  decided  that  the  telegrams  should  not 
be  read.  Governor  Russell  had  stated  that  he  desired  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  to  make  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  raiilication  but  this 
courtesy  was  denied  him.  Representatives  T.  D.  Rees  of  Prentiss 
county  and  Walter  Sillers  of  Bolivar  spoke  in  favor  of  ratifica- 
tion but  were  poorly  heard  so  great  was  the  confusion  and  so 
loud  and  insistent  the  calls  for  the  vote.  Representative  Mitchell 
was  absent.  Dr.  Whitworth  (author  of  three  suffrage  bills  at 
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this  session)  spdce  against  ratification  and  while  he  was  speak- 
ing Representative  R.  H.  Watts  of  Rankin  county  interpolated, 
'1  would  die  and  go  to  hell  before  I  would  vote  for  it."  The 

substitute  was  defeated  by  94  noes,  23  ayes, 

1  hus  was  banished  forever  the  dream  of  Mississippi  suffragists 
that  the  women  would  receive  the  ballot  from  the  men  of  this 
great  State.  Speaker  Seiiiietl  Conner  was  responsible  above 
every  one  else  for  the  defeat  of  ratification.  Its  cliance  was 
weakened  by  the  fact  that  Mississippi's  entire  delegation  in 
Congress,  including  Senators  John  Sharp  Williams  and  "Pat" 
Harrison  had  voted  s^inst  submitting  the  Federal  Amendment. 

Qid  space  permit  there  would  be  added  to  the  names  mentioned 
in  this  chapter  many  others  who  gave  "aid  and  comfort'*  to  the 
cause.  Among  those  who  never  failed  when  asked  to  help  with 
financial  burdens  was  the  late  Major  R.  W.  Millsaps,  founder  of 
Millsaps  College  for  men  and  women.  The  army  of  active 
suffrapfists  was  never  large.  Many  women  wanted  the  ballot 
but  cnmp:iratively  few  were  under  conviction  to  work  for  it.  To 
those  who  did,  especially  in  early,  trying  days,  belongs  that 
'indescribable  exultation  which  is  the  portion  of  those  who  help 
onward  a  great  revolutionary  movement  for  the  uplift  of  the  race. 

The  amendment  to  the  State  constitution  was  voted  on  at  the 
general  election  in  November,  1920,  and  received  39«i86  ayes, 
24,296  noes  but  it  was  not  carried,  as  the  law  requires  a  majority 
of  all  the  votes  cast  at  the  election.  As  the  women  were  already 
enfranchised  by  the  Federal  Amendment  they  did  not  make  a 
campaign  for  it  but  as  registration  is  necessary  four  months  be- 
fore election  and  the  ratification  did  not  take  place  until  two 
months  before  this  one,  they  were  not  able  to  vote,  Mississippi  and 
Georgia  being  the  only  two  States  that  denied  this  privilege. 
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MtSSOUKI.^ 

When  the  last  volume  of  the  history  of  woman  suffrage 
was  written  in  1900  Missouri  was  one  of  the  blackest  spots  on  the 
suffrage  map  and  there  was  Httle  to  indicate  that  it  would  ever 

be  lighter.  The  able  and  coiirap^eous  women  w  ho  inaugurated  the 
movement  in  1867,  Mrs.  VirL;iiiia  T..  Minor.  Mrs.  Beverly  Allen, 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Hazzard,  Miss  I'liuebe  Couzins  and  Mrs.  Sarah 
Chandler  Coates,  were  no  longer  Hving  or  past  tlie  rige  for  stre lui- 
ous  work.  A  few  women  kept  up  a  semblance  of  a  State  orgatnza- 
tion,  met  annually  and  in  1901  Mrs.  Addie  Johnson  was  elected 
president;  in  1902  Mrs.  Louis  Werth  and  in  1903  Mrs.  Alice 
Mulkley,  but  there  was  great  apathy  among  women  in  general. 
From  1903  to  1910  no  State  convention  was  held.  In  St.  Louis, 
which  comprised  one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State,  there 
was  no  visible  organization  working  for  woman  suffrage.  The 
largest  and  most  influential  woman's  club  refused  to  allow  the 
subject  on  its  programs.  During  the  decade  to  19 10  only  one 
speaker  of  national  prominence  came  into  the  State — Mrs.  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt,  the  president  of  the  National  American  Woman 
Suffrage  Association — and  evidently  at  the  national  headquarters 
Missouri  was  considered  too  hopeless  to  consider. 

The  movement  was  only  smoldering,  however,  and  needed 
but  a  spark  to  burst  into  flame  and  that  spark  cnmc  from  afar— 
from  the  torch  held  high  by  the  "militant"  suffragists  of  Eng- 
land. In  no  State  perhaps  was  there  more  bitter  invective  hurled 
at  them  than  by  the  press  and  people  of  Missouri  but  the  con- 
science of  the  convinced  suffragists  was  aroused.  Stirring  ad- 
dresses in  St.  Louis  by  Stanton  Coit  of  London  and  John  Love- 
joy  Elliott  of  New  York  in  defense  of  the  English  "militants" 

*  The  History  is  indebted  for  this  chapter  to  Miss  Marie  X.  Garetebe,  «  Howidcr  Mil 
firft  vice^prcaident  of  the  St.  Louia  Equal  Suffrage  Leagun. 
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brought  matters  to  a  crisis  and  a  few  bold  spirits  decided  to 
reorganize  the  scattered  suffrage  forces. 

In  March,  19 lo,  Mrs.  Florence  Wyman  Richardson,  Miss 
Marie  R.  Garesche  and  Miss  Florence  Richardson  (later  Mrs. 

Roland  R.  Usher)  barely  out  of  her  teens,  renounced  society 
and  invited  twenty  or  twenty-five  wonicfi,  \vlif>m  they  thought 
might  be  interested,  to  meet  in  Miss  Garesche  s  home.  Only 
five  responded,  Miss  Bertha  Kombauer,  Miss  Jennie  M.  A. 
Jones,  Mrs.  Robert  Atkinson,  Miss  Lillian  Heltzell  and  Mrs. 
Dan  Knefler,  Not  at  all  daunted  it  was  decided  as  a  first  step 
to  engage  a  prominent  lecturer.  Miss  Ethel  Arnold,  the  well- 
known  Englishwoman,  a  suffragist  but  not  a  "militant/'  was 
then  touring  this  country  and  before  the  meeting  adjourned  a 
telegram  was  sent  to  her  and  the  eight  women  present  guaranteed 
the  sum  to  cover  her  charge  and  the  rent  of  a  hall.  As  her 
itinerary  would  bring  her  to  St.  Louis  about  the  middle  of  April 
It  was  thought  best  to  organize  immediately,  so  that  the  publicity 
which  would  undoubtedly  be  given  to  Aliss  Arnold  would  be 
shared  by  the  infant  society.  A  circular  letter  outlining  the 
project  was  sent  broadcast  and  April  8  about  fifty  woinen  gathered 
at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Richardson  and  effected  an  organization. 
Thus  came  into  being  the  St.  Louis  Equal  Suffrage  League, 
which  was  destined  to  play  the  principal  part  in  winning  the  vote 
for  the  women  of  the  State.  The  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  Mrs.  Richardson ;  first  vice-president.  Miss  Garesche ; 
second,  Mrs.  Atkinson;  corresponding  secretary.  Miss  Rom- 
bauer ;  recording  secretary,  Miss  Heltzell ;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Knefler ; 
auditor,  Mrs.  Leslie  ThompsQii. 

Miss  Arnold's  lecture  took  place  April  1 1  and  her  charm, 
culture  and  cogent  reasoning  won  many  friends  to  the  cause  and 
disarmed  many  of  its  opponents.  Branch  organizations  were 
soon  formed  in  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  city  with 
Mrs.  Atlanta  Hecker  and  Miss  Cecilia  Razovsky  as  presidents. 
Meetings  were  held  in  the  Cabanne  Branch  Library  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year  the  members  had  increased  to  275.^  During 

*Tfclrteen  men  were  enrolled  this  year,  Eugene  AoRcrt,  George  Blackman,  R.  W, 
BorMcIier,  Dr.  W.  W.  Boyd,  Mr.  CliattvcDet,  £.  M.  Gm^sman,  Charlei  Huucl,  Stephen 
Hart.  Charle*  Van  Dyke  HiU,  Dr.  Joba  C  Horfit,  H.  J.  Peifer,  Judge  R.  E.  RorobMer 
«Bd  Ttnr  Wcncr. 
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the  first  year  the  league  brought  a  number  of  lecturers  to  tht 
city,  realizing  that  this  was  the  most  valuable  fonn  of  propa- 
ganda in  a  community  so  entrenched  in  conservatism.  Among 
them  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Snowden  of  England;  Professor 
Frances  Squire  Potter  of  the  University  of  Minnesota;  Mrs. 
Lucia  Ames  Mead  of  Boston;  Professor  Nathaniel  Schmidt  of 
Cbmell  and  Professor  Earl  Barnes  of  Philadelphia. 

On  Nov.  3,  191 1,  Mrs.  Emmeline  Pankhurst  of  England,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  league,  lectured  in  the  Odeon,  the  largest 
hall  in  the  city,  to  an  audience  that  taxed  its  capacity.  Her 
charming  personality  set  at  rest  all  fears  as  to  the  ill  effect  of 
suffrage,  tvcn  ot  ihe  "nuIilaiK.  variety,  on  feminine  grace  ami 
refinement.  Soon  afterwards  the  Mary  Institute  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation invited  Miss  Sylvia  Pankhurst  to  lecture  and  the  result 
was  most  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  suffrage. 

The  old  State  organization  having  ceased  to  exist  the  St. 
Louis  league  with  its  branches  and  the  recently  formed  Webster 
Groves  Suffrage  League,  Mrs.  Lee  Roseborough,  president,  met 
in  St.  Louis  Feb.  14,  191 1,  and  organized  a  State  AVoman 
Suffrage  Association,  which  affiliated  with  the  National  American 
Association.  The  officers  were :  President,  Mrs.  Atkinson ;  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  Morrison-Fuller;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs. 
Boyd ;  recording  secretary.  Miss  Rombauer ;  treasurer,  Miss  Jane 
Thompson;  auditor,  Mrs.  R.  D.  McArthur.  Owing  to  various 
causes  this  board  was  in  a  few  months  reduced  to  three  working 
members,  Mrs.  Atkinson,  Mrs.  Boyd  and  Miss  Rombauer. 
Realizing  that  it  must  enlist  the  support  of  the  press  they  sent  out 
letters  to  a  long  list  of  the  State  editors  and  favorable  replies 
were  received  from  twenty-six,  who  promised  to  give  a  weekly 
colunin  HI  their  j>apcr>  for  suffrage  news  and  propaganda.  All 
the  libraries  were  written  to  and  a  number  of  them  induced  to 
procure  the  four  large  volumes  of  the  History  of  Woman  Suf- 
frage, generously  offered  by  the  National  Association.  The 
librarians,  who  were  often  women,  were  asked  to  keep  on  hand 
a  supply  of  suffrage  literature.  The  St,  Louis  public  library, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  board,  made  a  special  exhibit  of  this 
literature,  much  of  which  was  new.  In  the  center  of  the  exhibit 
was  a  large  picture  of  William  T.  Harris,  former  superintendent 
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of  schools  in  St.  Louis  and  later  U.  S.  Coininissioner  o£  Educa- 
tion, with  his  strong  testitnony  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage* 

Mrs.  Atkinson  was  permitted  to  make  an  address  on  suffrage 
before  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs  at  Sedalia  but  no 
action  was  taken.  She  also  addressed  a  large  audience  at  the 
dedicaticm  of  the  Woman's  Building  which  had  been  erected  by 
the  Legislature  on  the  State  Fair  grounds  near  that  dty  and 
Mrs.  Walter  McNab  Miller  of  G>1umbia  also  made  an  address. 
The  board  paid  a  lawyer  to  compile  the  State  laws  for  women 
under  the  direction  of  E.  M.  Grossman.  Mrs.  Atkinson,  Mrs. 
Boyd  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Lowes  of  Si.  Louis  and  Mrs.  Virginia 
Hedges  of  Warrensburg  went  as  delegates  to  the  convention  of 
the  National  Association  in  191 1  at  Louisville,  where  much 
satisfaction  was  expressed  that  Missouri  had  at  last  conie  into 
the  fold.  The  Kansas  City  League  was  organized  this  year 
with  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Ess,  president;  Miss  Helen  Osbom,  secre- 
tary ;  and  Mrs.  Helena  Cramer  Leavens,  treasurer.  The  women 
of  Warrensburg,  tinder  the  leadership  of  Miss  Laura  Runyon, 
organized  a  club  of  fifty  members.  There  was  the  State  Normal 
School,  to  whose  facuhy  Miss  Runyon  belonged,  and  through 
her  the  support  of  the  students  was  obtained  and  suffrage  propa- 
ganda extended  gradually  to  every  section  of  the  State.  Mrs. 
Knefler,  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Women's  Trades  Union, 
organized  a  league  among  its  members,  which,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mrs.  Sarah  Spraggon  and  Miss  Sallie  Quick,  did  excellent 
work  in  the  campaigns  that  followed. 

In  1912  a  Business  Wonian's  SufTrai^e  Lcaj^uc  was  formed  in 
St.  Louis  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Mary  McGuire,  a  graduate 
of  the  St.  Louis  University  Law  School,  and  Miss  Jessie  Lansing 
MoUer,  which  starting  with  50  members,  eventually  numbered 
250.  The  same  year  the  Junior  Branch  of  the  St.  Louis  Leai^ue 
was  organized,  which  included  many  of  the  youtiger  society  girls 
and  matrons.  Miss  Ann  Drew  (later  Mrs.  James  Piatt)  was 
president.  In  Kansas  City  in  the  autumn  the  Southside  Equal 
Suffrage  League  was  formed  with  Mrs.  Cora  Kramer  Leavens, 
president,  and  Miss  Cora  Best  Jewell,  secretary.  A  Men's  Equal 
Suffrage  League  was  also  organized  whh  D.  H.  Hoff  president ; 
J.  H.  Austin,  vice-president;  David  Proctor,  secretary,  which 
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did  a  large  work  in  securing  the  btg  vote  given  to  the  suffrage 
amendment  in  Kansas  City  and  Jackson  county  in  1914. 

In  191 2  the  first  State  convention  was  held  in  September  at 
Sedalia,  where  Mrs.  George  Gellhom  was  elected  president  and 
Mrs.  John  W.  Barringer  vice-president,  both  of  St  Louis.  They 
went  to  Jefferson  City  in  September  and  tried  to  get  a  suffrage 
plank  into  the  platform  of  the  Democratic  State  convention. 
Though  unsuccessful  it  was  the  initial  step  in  bringing  the  subject 
out  of  tlie  parlor  and  lecture-room  into  the  sphere  of  politics, 
the  arena  where  the  battle  ultimately  had  to  be  fought.  Twenty- 
eight  leagues  were  formed  this  year.  Miss  Amelia  C.  Fruchte, 
member  of  the  St.  Louis  Central  High  School  faculty,  went 
before  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  secured  its  endorse- 
ment of  woman  suffrage. 

In  1913  at  the  State  convention  held  at  St.  Loub  in  September, 
Mrs.  Walter  McNab  Miller,  formerly  of  Ohio,  was  elected  State 
president.  She  had  been  the  leading  spirit  in  work  for  suffrage 
in  Columbia,  the  seat  of  the  State  University,  where  her  husband 
was  a  professor,  and  in  November,  1912.  an  organization  was 
formed  with  Dr.  R.  H.  Jesse,  former  president  of  the  university, 
at  its  head.  Though  the  State  in  general  was  still  apathetic  the 
women  in  the  large  places,  especially  in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
City,  were  alert  and  active.  Mrs.  Richardson,  after  two  strenu- 
ous years,  had  been  succeeded  by  Mrs.  David  O'Neil  as  president 
of  the  St.  Louis  League.  She  was  followed  in  October  by  Mrs. 
John  L.  Lowes,  who  had  to  resign  from  exhaustion  and  Mrs. 
O'Neil  was  again  elected. 

The  hard  work  that  had  been  done  was  beginning  to  bear 
fruit  and  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  the  Prohibitionists,  the  Single 
Taxers  and  other  organizations  were  seeking  the  cooperation  of 
the  suffrage  societies.  The  press  was  giving  more  and  more  space 
to  suffrage  news.  Mrs.  Emily  Newell  Blair  of  Carthage  was  a 
powerful  influence  with  country  editors.  The  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch  offered  prizes  amounting  to  $100  for  the  best  argu- 
ments in  favor  and  often  contruTied  strong  editorials.  Thanks 
largely  to  Miss  Jane  Winn,  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Globe 
Democrat,  suffrage  news  was  seldom  refused  by  that  paper. 
The  Kansas  City  Star  and  the  Post  gave  strong  support.  Best 
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of  ally  the  women  were  gaming  in  courage  and  confidence.  In 

September  the  managers  of  a  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers' 
Street  Exposition  in  St.  Louis  invited  the  suffragists  to  conduct 
a  parade  under  their  auspices  and  a  large  number  of  automobiles 
and  auto-trucks  s^aily  decorated  with  white  and  yellow  buntini; 
and  accompanied  by  several  bands  of  music  went  through  the 
principal  downtown  streets.  The  crowds  were  respectful  and 
occasionally  enthusiastic.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  paraders  reached 
such  a  pitch  that  they  left  their  protecting  cars  and  marched  boldly 
down  the  middle  of  the  street,  preceded  by  a  band  playing  "Every- 
body's doing  it.**  The  details  were  arranged  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Boyd,  Jr. 

The  time  was  judged  to  be  ripe  for  an  organized  effort  to 

secure  action  at  the  general  election  of  19 14  and  two  plans  pre- 
sented themselves ;  First,  to  ask  the  Legislature  to  submit  to 
the  voters  an  ameiHlmciit  to  the  State  constitution  giving^  full 
suffrage  to  women ;  second,  to  secure  the  necessary  nutnher  of 
signatures  under  the  newly  enacted  initiative  petition  law  to 
place  the  amendment  on  the  ballot  regardless  of  action  by  the 
Legislature.  The  former  method  was  tried  first  but  the  latter 
was  found  to  be  necessary.  A  finance  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  league  to  raise  funds  for  the  campaign  and  at  a  Itmcheon 
in  St.  Louis  amid  great  enthusiasm  $ii»ooo  were  pledged,  which 
were  turned  over  to  Mrs.  B.  B.  Graham,  campaign  treasurer. 
Headquarters  were  opened  down  town  with  Mrs.  Knefler,  cam- 
paign manager,  in  charge.  The  interest  aroused  throughout  the 
State  by  the  circulating  of  the  petition  was  manifested  at  ilie  State 
convention  in  CoKimbia,  in  May,  1914,  which  was  attended  by 
a  tnnnl>cr  of  delegates  from  the  country  districts.  Mrs.  Miller 
was  re-elected  president.  On  "suftrage  day,"  May  i,  men  and 
women  addressed  crowds  between  acts  at  different  theaters  and 
on  the  steps  of  public  buildings.  Miss  Fola  LaFollette  was 
the  speaker  at  a  terge  evening  meeting  and  addressed  the  Men's 
Gty  Chib  at  luncheon  the  next  day.  The  slogan  was  sent  out 
far  and  wide,  ''Suffrage  for  Missouri  in  1914.''  After  the 
heavy  task  of  obtaining  14,000  names  to  the  petition  dnd  a 
strenuous  campaign  the  amendment  was  defeated  at  the  polls. 
In  1915  an  offer  was  made  by  a  newspaper  man  in  Monet  to 
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publish  a  suffrage  magazine  and  eagerly  accepted,  the  suffragists 
agreeing  to  furnish  the  material  and  to  work  up  the  subscrip- 
tions. Mrs.  Blair  was  the  first  editor  of  the  Missouri  Woman 
and  all  went  well  for  a  few  months,  then  the  publisher  failed. 
This  was  a  keen  disappointment  but  through  the  efforts  of  Miss 
Mary  Bulkley  and  Percy  Werner  of  St.  Louis,  Flint  Garrison, 
president  of  the  Garrison- Wagner  Printing  Company,  a  prom- 
inent Dcinocrat  and  an  aideiiL  suffragist,  became  interested  and 
agreed  to  publish  the  magazine.  It  was  adopted  as  the  organ  of 
the  State  Federation  o£  Women's  Clubs  and  was  endorsed  by  the 
State  branch  of  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  the  State 
Parent  Teachers'  Association.  In  March,  1916,  Mrs.  Blair, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  editing  the  magazine  from  her  home  in 
Carthage  while  it  was  published  in  St  Louis,  resigned  as  editor 
and  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Mary  Semple  Soott  of  St.  Louis, 
who  continued  in  that  office  during  the  remaining  three  years 
of  its  useful  exbtence,  until  the  women  of  the  State  had  been 
partially  enfranchised  and  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  had 
been  ratified  by  the  Legislature. 

During  1916  the  St.  Louis  Kqua!  Suffrage  League  reorgan- 
ized on  political  lines  with  a  Central  Committee  composed  of  a 
member  from  each  of  the  twenty-five  wards.  Mrs.  William  C. 
Fordyce,  who  for  a  long  time  had  urged  this  action,  was  unani- 
mously elected  chairman.  At  the  convention  held  in  Spring- 
field in  May  Mrs.  John  R.  Leighty  of  Kansas  City  succeeded 
Mrs.  Miller,  who  had  been  elected  first  vice-president  of  the 
National  Association  and  would  reside  in  Wasliington.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  board  held  in  St.  Louis  in  June  the  State  associa- 
tion also  was  reorganized  on  political  lines  and  a  Congressional 
Committee  of  sixteen  members  representmg  the  sixteen  con- 
gressional districts  was  appointed.  The  St.  Louts  Le^ue  sub- 
scribed $500  to  carry  on  the  work  and  Mrs.  Charles  Passmore 
was  made  chairman.  The  committees  appealed  lo  the  Republican 
State  convention  to  put  a  plank  for  woman  suffrage  in  its  plat- 
form but  with  no  success.  Later,  alter  liie  two  national  parties 
had  adopted  suffrage  planks,  an  effort  was  made  to  liave  the 
State  committees  adopt  the  same  plank  but  they  refused. 

The  National  Democratic  Convention  held  in  St.  Louis  in 
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June,  19 1 6,  offered  a  splendid  opportunity  which  both  State  and 
city  suffragists  eagerly  seized.    Some  unique  schemes  were 

evolved,  among  them  the  "golden  lane,"  the  idea  of  Mrs.  Blair. 
It  has  been  described  as  "a  walkless,  talkless  parade"  and  con- 
sisted of  about  7,000  women  arranged  in  a  double  line  on  both 
sides  of  the  street,  the  front  row  sitting,  the  back  row  standinisf, 
all  dressed  in  white  with  yellow  sashes  and  each  one  carrying 
a  yellow  parasol.  They  held  their  places  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  convention,  June  14,  from  10  a.  m.  till  noon,  on  both  sides 
of  Locust  Street  for  a  distance  of  ten  bkxdcSi  the  route  the 
delegates  had  to  take  in  going  from  their  headquarters  in  the 
Jefferson  Hotel  to  the  Coliseum,  where  the  convention  was  held. 

Another  striking  appeal  was  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  and 
imposing  tableau  staged  on  the  steps  of  the  old  Art  Museum,  also 
on  the  route  of  the  delegates,  which  was  given  with  an  occasional 
interval  of  rest  for  two  long  hours.  The  details  were  managed 
by  Miss  Virginia  Stevenson.  Under  a  canopy  of  gold  cloth, 
which  cast  a  glow  over  the  j^roi^p  below,  there  stood  at  the  top 
of  the  steps  "Liberty,"  posed  by  handsome  Mrs.  O'Neil.  Grouped 
about  her  were  thirteen  women  dressed  in  white  representing  the 
twelve  equal  sufTrage  States  and  Alaska.  Farther  down  on  the 
steps  were  the  States  in  which  only  partial  suffrage  had  been 
granted,  impersonated  by  women  dressed  in  gray.  At  the  bottom^ 
were  figures  in  black,  representing  the  States  where  women  were 
wholly  disfranchised,  extending  their  manacled  arms  to  Liberty. 
A  mass  meeting  was  held  later  in  the  day  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  Museum,  when  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  U.  S.  Senator  John  F.  Shafroth  and  Mrs.  Miller  addressed 
large  and  enthusiastic  audiences.  The  Town  Club,  an  organiza- 
tion of  women,  gave  a  dinner  with  covers  laid  for  300,  which 
was  followed  by  music  and  speaking  in  front  of  the  Jefferson 
Hotel.  On  the  same  night  there  was  street  i^aking  on  the 
principal  down  town  corners  for  two  hours,  one  speaker  relieving 
another  as  the  crowds  called  for  more.  Miss  Scott  brought  out 
an  impressive  number  of  the  Missouri  Woman  during  the  con- 
vention. William  Bums,  a  well-known  artist  on  the  Post 
Dispatch,  designed  an  attractive  and  significant  cover  and  Miss 
Marguerite  Martin  illustrated  a  story  by  Mrs.  Blair;  editors  of 
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the  St.  Louis  dailies,  Louis  Ely,  Casper  Yost  and  Paul  W.  Brown, 
contributed  editorials  and  William  Marion  Reedy,  editor  of  the 
St  Louis  Mirror,  wrote  a  charming  article.  The  edition  of 
16,000  was  sold  at  the  bookstands  and  by  volunteers  who  acted 
as  "newsies."  The  business  men  advertised  generously. 

The  result  partially  of  all  the  hard  work  and  enthusiasm  was  a 
woman  suffrage  plank  in  the  plat!orm  acoording  to  the  Demo- 
cratic principle  of  State's  rights,  which,  though  not  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  suffragists,  was  regarded  as  a  decided  victory. 

The  entrance  of  the  United  States  in  the  World  War  in  19 17 
acted  as  a  deterrent  of  suffrage  activities,  as  the  various  organiza- 
tions threw  tliernselves  whole-heartedly  into  war  work.  Mrs. 
Leighty,  State  chairmaii,  Mrs.  Stix,  chairman  of  the  St.  Louis 
League,  and  other  heads  of  suffrage  societies  throughout  the 
State,  had  the  difficult  task  o£  directing  their  activities  in  war 
work  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  at  the  front  the  idea  that, 
while  working  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  abroad, 
the  cause  of  democracy  at  home  demanded  the  speedy  enfran- 
chisement of  the  women  of  America.  Missouri's  quota  for  the 
Oversea  Hospitals  organized  by  the  National  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation was  $1,000.  At  a  luncheon  given  by  the  St.  Louis  League 
May  8,  where  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Tiffany  of  New  York  was  the 
speaker,  $4,331  were  subscribed  in  fifteen  minutes.  Mrs.  Miller 
was  chairman  of  the  Food  Conservation  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  and  Mrs.  (leorge  Gellhorn  organized  its  work 
for  Mi.ssouri.    All  deiiiaiKis  of  the  Government  were  fully  met. 

In  May,  1917,  the  State  convention  was  held  at  Kansas  City 
and  Mrs.  Miller  having  returned  from  Washington  was  again 
elected  president.  This  year  a  Men's  Advisory  Committee  in 
St.  Louis  was  formed  composed  of  147  well-known  residents 
organized  under  the  following  leaders :  Jackson  Johnson,  N.  A. 
McMillan,  Ernest  W.  Stix,  Joseph  Woracek,  Edward  F.  Goltra, 
E.  N.  Grossman,  Benjamin  Gratz,  J.  L^  Babler.  A  teachers' 
division  including  many  thousand  was  formed,  with  Miss  Tillie 
Geeks  as  president.  Largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  St.  Louis  league,  Mrs.  Lucille  B.  Lowenstein,  its 
membei^ip  in  1918  was  increased  to  8,000.  Mrs.  Stix,  resign- 
ing because  of  illness,  Mrs.  Gellhorn  was  elected. 
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At  the  State  convention  held  at  Macon  m  May,  1918,  Mrs. 
Miller  was  re-elected.  Owing  to  the  splendid  organization  of 
the  St.  Louis  League  it  was  able  to  invite  the  National  Suffrage 
Association  to  hold  its  Golden  Jubilee  in  this  city  in  1919.  It  was 
held  March  23-29  inclusive  at  the  Statler  Hotel  with  two  evening 
mass  meetings  at  the  Odeon,  and  was  declared  by  Mrs.  Catt  to 
have  been  "the  hest  convcniion  ever  held  anywliere."  A  large 
group  of  women  worked  indefatij^^ably  for  weeks  in  advance  to 
make  it  a  snccess  l>iit  to  Mrs.  Gellhorn,  chairman  of  the  Local 
Arrangements  C^)mmittee,  must  go  the  cliief  lionor.  Second 
nui'^t  he  pinced  the  name  of  Mrs.  Stix,  who  had  raised  the  funds 
to  del  ray  the  local  expenses. 

On  the  evening  of  March  28  was  held  one  of  the  mass  meet- 
ings. The  large  auditorium  of  the  Odeon,  beautifully  decorated 
for  the  occasion  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Fred  Taussig  and 
Mrs.  Everett  W.  Pattison,  was  filled  to  overflowing.  On  the 
stage  were  Mrs.  Catt,  Dr.  Shaw  and  the  other  national  officers, 
also  the  speakers  of  the  evening,  among  whom  were  Governor 
Henry  J.  Allen  of  Kansas  and  Miss  Helen  Frazier  of  England. 
Suddenly  music  was  heard  from  the  back.  It  heralded  the 
Missouri  delegation,  composed  of  Mrs.  Miller,  Mrs.  David 
O'Ncil,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Haiglit  and  Miss  Marie  B.  Ames,  who  had 
been  in  Jefferson  City  for  ninety-six  days  working  in  the  interest 
of  the  Presidenlial  suffrai^e  bill  and  had  just  returned  with  the 
joyful  tidings  that  it  had  passed  both  Houses!  The  delegation 
was  met  at  the  door  and  escorted  down  the  center  aisle  by  Mrs. 
Gellhorn,  holding  aloft  a  banner  bearing  the  words,  "Now  we 
are  voters."  The  large  audience  rose  spontaneously  and  amidst 
deafening  cheers  and  wild  waving  of  handkerchiefs  and  hats  the 
women  ascended  to  the  stage,  where  they  were  individually  pre? 
sented  to  the  audience  by  the  presiding  officer.  Dr.  Shaw,  who 
congratulated  them  and  the  rest  of  the  women  of  Missouri  on 
the  great  victory.  [Full  account  of  convention  in  Chapter 
XVin,  Volume  V.] 

To  celebrate  the  success  of  this  great  convention  and  especially 
the  winning  of  Presidential  suffrage,  the  St.  Louis  League  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  April  gave  a  "victory  tea'*  in  the  Statler  Hotel. 
The  guests  o£  honor  were  Senator  James  W.  McKnight  and 
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Representative  Walter  £.  Bailey,  who  had  so  successfully  led 
the  suffrage  forces  in  the  Senate  and  House.  With  music  and 
the  presentation  to  Mrs.  0*Neil,  in  acknowledgment  of  her  long 
and  faithful  services,  of  an  Uluminated  testimonial,  it  was  a  de- 
lightful afternoon.  Mrs.  Fred  English  was  elected  president  of 
the  league.  At  the  State  convention  held  at  St.  Louis  Mrs.  Gell- 
horn  was  elected  president,  Mrs.  Miller  honorary  president,  Mrs. 
David  O'Neil  honorary  vice-president  of  the  a  ssQciation. 

With  Presidential  suffrage  won,  the  work  before  both  State 
and  city  association  was  obviously  the  organization  and  education 
of  the  new  voters.  At  a  State  meeting  held  in  Kansas  City  May 
3,  a  "budget"  system  was  adopted  and  a  definite  quota  assigned 
to  each  county.  Kansas  City  raised  $3,000  at  a  banquet  in  the 
Muehlbach  Hotel,  Mrs.  J.  B.  White  presiding.  St.  Louis  then 
raised  its  quota  of  $6,000  and  another  $6,000  was  pro-rated 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  State,  giving  $15,000. 

The  next  step  in  order  was  the  establishment  of  Citizenship 
Schools  and  the  slogan  "Every  Missouri  Woman  an  Intelligent 
Voter  in  1920"  was  adopted.  Under  ihe  direction  of  Mrs.  Olive 
B.  Swan,  executive  secretary  of  the  State  association,  citizenship 
schools  were  arranged  for  in  every  one  of  the  sixteen  congres- 
sional districts.  Miss  Ames  and  Miss  Lutie  Steams,  two  expert 
organizers,  traveled  through  the  State  holding  meetings  and  con- 
ducting schools.  Mrs.  Leighty  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Buschman  as- 
sisted in  this  work.  Mrs.  English  and  Mrs.  Clarke  conducted  all 
those  in  St.  Louis.  The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
allowed  them  the  use  of  its  auditorium  for  the  first  suffrage 
normal  school.  Some  mothers  of  families  got  up  at  five 
o'dodc  and  did  part  of  their  day's  work  in  order  to  he  able 
to  attend:  some  women  traveled  miles  in  order  to  do  so;  others 
came  to  night  classes  after  a  hard  tia)  \s  work  in  olhcc  or  school 
room.  The  St.  Louis  Board  of  Education  reco^xnized  the  import- 
ance of  this  work  and  offered  to  incorporate  the  cnizenship  schools 
in  the  night  school  system.  It  ftirnisherl  the  building  and  paid 
the  instructors,  the  St.  Louis  League  managed  the  schools.  The 
response  of  the  colored  women  to  these  opportunities  was  espe- 
cially noteworthy;  in  one  school  over  300  were  in  constant  at- 
tendance.   Mrs.  McBride,  secretary  of  the  Jackson  county 
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suffrage  league,  conducted  classes  throughout  the  county.  Kansas 
Gty  secured  Professor  Isador  Loeb  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
for  a  course  of  lectures  on  governtnent.  All  the  women's  clubs 
united  into  one  school.  The  course  included  principles  of  govern- 
ment, organization,  publicity,  public  speaking,  suffrage  history 
and  argument,  parliamentary  law  and  use  of  literature. 

The  submission  of  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  by  Con- 
gress in  June,  1919,  w:is  celeljiated  with  the  greatest  joy  through- 
out the  State.  Prominent  suffragists  in  St.  Louis  waited  upon 
Mayor  Keil,  the  board  of  aldermen  and  other  city  officials  and 
escorted  them  in  gaily  decorated  automobiles  to  the  steps  of  the 
Post  Office,  where  the  Mayor,  an  old  friend  of  woman  suffrage, 
made  a  rousing  speech.  Mrs.  Miller  and  Mrs.  Gellhorn  also 
spoke  and  Charles  M.  Hay  closed  the  meeting  with  an  eloquent 
address.  In  Kansas  City  a  similar  meeting  was  held  in  one  of 
the  large  theaters. 

Ratification.  Steps  were  at  once  taken  to  secure  the  ratifi* 
cation  of  the  amendment  by  the  Legislature.  Edward  F.  Goltra, 
National  Democratic  Committeeman,  a  proved  friend,  and  Ben 
Neals,  State  Democratic  chairman,  were  often  asked  for  advice 
and  other  help.  Jacob  Babler,  Republican  National  Committee- 
man, and  W.  L.  Cole,  Republican  Siatc  chairman,  Mayor  Keil 
and  many  others  of  both  political  parties  assisted  the  suffrage 
associations  in  placing  before  Governor  (iardner  the  urgency  of 
calling  a  special  session.  He  was  not  slow  in  responding  and 
one  was  called  for  July  2,  1919.  All  the  suffrage  organizations 
in  the  State,  with  the  Federated  Clubs  and  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  started  to  work  immediately  to  make  sure 
of  a  large  majority.  Legislators  were  visited  by  their  constitu- 
ents and  letters  and  telegrams  were  showered  on  them  hy  promi- 
nent men  and  women  from  other  sections  of  the  State. 

On  July  I  the  suffragists  gathered  in  Jefferson  City  and  opened 
a  State  hoard  meeting  with  a  luncheon  and  speeches  at  the  New 
Central  Hotel  to  which  every  one  was  welcome.  At  7  o'clock  the 
ratification  dinner  took  place,  with  memhers  of  the  Legislature 
as  the  invited  guests  of  the  State  association.  Every  foot  of 
space  in  the  dining-room,  ante-room  and  lohby  of  the  hotel  was 
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filled  with  tables.  The  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  were 
escorted  to  the  hall  by  prominent  suffragists  and  both  made 
stirring  appeals. 

At  lo  o'clock  fhe  morning  of  July  3,  a  procession  of  women 
wended  its  way  from  the  hotel  to  the  beautiful  new  Capitol. 
The  yellow  parasols,  which  had  figured  in  every  suffrage  cele- 
bration since  the  time  of  the  historic  Cioklen  Lane  in  1916,  were 
everywhere  in  evidence  and  yellow  banners,  ribbons  and  flowers 
gave  the  dominant  note  of  color  to  the  scene.  The  galleries  in 
both  Senate  and  House  were  filled.  The  resolution  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  125  to  4;  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  29  to  3. 

A  great  sorrow  came  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicing,  as  the  news 
was  .  received  that  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  died  the  evening 
before  the  ratification.  She  had  addressed  the  Legislature  in 
other  years  and  both  Houses  passed  resolutions  of  regret. 

Missouri  women  will  forever  remember  gratefully  the  50th 
General  Assembly,  as  it  did  all  possible  for  it  to  do  toward  dieir 
enfranchisement.  It  memorialized  Congress  urging  the  passage 
of  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment;  it  passed  the  Presidential 
suffrage  bill  and  it  promptly  ratified  the  Amendment. 

A  called  convention  of  the  Stale  association  was  held  October 
16-18,  at  the  Hotel  Statler  in  St.  Louis  and  the  name  wa.«i 
changed  to  the  Missouri  League  of  Women  Voters.  Mrs.  Gell- 
horn  was  elected  chairman.  Every  district  was  represented  by 
the  122  delegates  present. 

Legislative  Action.  I9I3«  A  petition  signed  by  14,000 
voters  of  the  State,  of  whom  8,000  were  from  St  Louis, 
was  presented  to  the  Legislature  asking  it  to  submit  an  amend- 
ment for  woman  suffrage  at  the  election  of  19 14.  The  women 
who  had  had  charge  of  the  petition  were  Mrs.  David  O'Neil, 
president,  Miss  Mary  Bulkley,  Miss  Charlotte  Runibuld  and  Mrs. 
William  C.  Fordyce  of  the  St.  Louis  Equal  Suffrage  League  and 
Mrs.  St.  Clair  Moss  and  Airs.  Rose  ingels  of  Colutnhia.  A 
letter  had  been  sent  to  every  legislator  saying  tliat  all  he  was 
asked  to  do  was  to  help  get  the  amendment  before  the  voters. 
The  resolution  was  introduced  by  Representative  Thomas  J. 
Roney  and  Senator  Anderson  Craig.  It  was  referred  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Constitutional  Amendment 
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and  a  joint  hearing  was  set  for  February  6.  A  number  of  women 
from  different  parts  of  the  State  appeared  before  these  committees 
and  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  president  of  the  National  Suf- 
frage Associatbn,  disarmed  all  prejudice.  There  was  a 
unanimous  favorable  report  from  the  Senate  Committee  and  only 
one  adverse  vote  in  the  House  Committee.  A  week  later  the 
resolution  was  sent  to  engrossment  by  both  Houses  with  but  five 
dissenting  votes  in  llic  Senate  while  in  the  House  the  "ayes" 
were  so  overwhelming  that  the  "noes"  were  not  counted.  The 
women  went  home  feelings  that  the  fight  was  won  but  the  last 
week  of  the  session  the  resolution  was  taken  off  the  calendar, 
referred  back  to  the  committees  and  pigeon-holed. 

The  women  then  decided  to  resort  to  the  newly  created  device 
of  the  "initiative  petition,"  by  which  the  amendment  could  be 
,  submitted  without  legislative  action.  Mrs.  Walter  McNab  Miller 
was  urged  to  take  charge  of  the  work,  the  St.  Louis  Suffrage 
League  agreeing  to  look  after  the  three  most  difficult  congres- 
sional districts.  She  began  the  latter  part  of  August  to  canvass 
a  State  that  has  114  counties,  in  many  of  which  there  are  no 
railroads  and  the  other  roads  are  almost  impassable.  After  six 
weeks  of  constant  travel  and  hard  work  she  obtained  only  1,000 
names.  The  cooperation  of  Mrs.  Nellie  Burger,  president  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  the  only  woman's  organ- 
ization in  the  State  outside  of  the  regular  suffrage  societies  which 
had  endorsed  suffrage,  was  then  secured.  The  St.  Louis  and 
Kansas  City  leagues  took  the  most  thickly  populated  districts 
and  tbt;  >tliers  were  apportioned  among  little  bands  of  suflfragists, 
who,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Miller,  worked  steadily  for 
the  next  six  months.  At  last  the  required  i4.cx)o  signatures  were 
obtained  and  representatives  from  each  district  went  to  Jefferson 
City  to  present  the  petitions  to  Secretary  o£  State  Cornelius 
Roach.  He  received  them  in  a  most  friendly  manner,  saying  that 
he  hoped  this  work,  which  had  been  done  at  such  great  cost, 
would  bring  the  desired  reward. 

It  had  only  begun  and  the  task  during  the  next  six  months  was 
to  induce  the  men  to  vote  for  the  amendment,  which  now  had 
an  assured  place  on  the  ballot.  Help  came  from  the  outside,  as 
wen  as  within  the  State.    Ruth  Hamia  (Mrs.  Medill)  Mc- 
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Connidc  of  Chicago,  cfuuiman  of  the  GMigressional  Committee 
of  the  National  Association,  sent  an  organizer  and  paid  her 

expenses  for  four  months.  From  friends  outside  $3,264  were 
sent  and  about  $i,SiX)  were  raised  in  various  ways  in  the  State. 
Dr.  Shaw  and  Miss  Jane  Addams  spoke  in  several  cities  and 
other  prominent  speakers  were  Mrs.  Desha  Breckinridge  of  Ken- 
tucky, Miss  Helen  Todd  of  California,  Mrs.  McCormick  and 
"General"  Rosalie  Jones  of  New  York.  The  State  and  county 
fairs  were  utilized.  Headquarters  were  rented  in  a  big  down- 
town building  in  St.  Louis  with  Miss  Rumbold  as  director  of 
publicity.  Miss  Genevieve  Tiemey  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Sanford  in 
charge  of  the  business  part,  Mrs.  Alice  Curtis  Moyer-Wing  head 
of  the  speakers'  bureau  and  Miss  BuUdey  treasurer.  Mrs.  Blair 
had  charge  of  the  press  work  for  the  State,  Miss  Clara  Sommer- 
ville  for  St.  Louis.*  The  St.  Louis  Times,  the  Kansas  City  Post  , 
and  the  Warrensburi;  Lhiily  Star  allowed  the  women  to  get  out 
a  special  suffrage  edition.  ^ 

All  the  hard  work  of  a  year  and  a  half  was  in  vain.  On  Nov. 
3,  1914,  the  woman  suffrage  amendment  went  down  to  defeat 
with  fourteen  other  amendments  on  the  ballot.  More  votes  were 
cast  on  this  one  than  on  any  other — 182,257  »  Z^A'^S  * 
lost  by  140,206.  In  Kansas  City  the  adverse  majority  was  only 
1,000.  Thirteen  counties  were  carried. 

191 5.  It  had  been  decided  at  the  first  State  board  meeting 
after  the  defeat  to  attempt  again  to  have  an  amendment  sub- 
mitted by  the  Legislature.  Mrs.  Miller  took  clirLr^e  of  the  work 
and  remained  six  weeks  in  JeiTerson  City.  The  resolution  was 
written  by  Judge  Robert  Franklin  Walker,  now  Chief  Justice  of 
Missouri,  and  was  introduced  by  Senator  Craig  and  Representa- 
tive Roney,  as  before.  A  joint  hearing  was  arranged  at  which 
twelve  Missouri  women,  representing  various  professions  and 
ocupations,  spoke  five  minutes  each.  It  passed  the  House  by 
88  ayes  to  42  noes.  Through  the  efforts  of  Senator  William 
Phelps,  who  was  showered  with  letters  and  telegrams  from  his 
constituents,  the  committee,  a  majority  of  whom  were  violently 

>  Became  of  lade  of  qwce  it  luw  been  impoMible  to  indude  the  Imf  Hit*  vS  aanct 
prepared  of  woBcn  who  worked  M  over  tiie  State. 
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opposed  to  woman  suffrage,  was  persuaded  to  report  it  favorably 

but  it  did  Tiot  come  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate. 

191 6.  As  the  Federal  Amendment  was  now  well  advanced 
and  the  bad  effect  on  it  of  the  loss  of  a  State  campaign  was 
clearly  recognized,  the  National  Board  asked  the  officers  of  each 
State  association  to  refr^  from  entering  into  one.  Therefore 
it  was  agreed  at  the  State  convention  in  May,  19 16,  to  ^ve  up 
the  projected  campaign. 

191 7.  A  bill  for  Presidential  suffrage,  which  was  approved 
by  the  national  officers,  was  introduced.  Headquarters  were 
opened  in  the  Capitol  with  Miss  Geraldine  Buchanan  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mo.,  in  charge  and  a  strong  lobby  of  State  women  re- 
mained there  during  tlie  session — Mrs.  Leighty,  Mrs.  Fordyce, 
Mrs.  O'Neil,  Mrs.  Passmore  and  Mrs.  Grossman  of  St.  Louis. 
Mrs.  Kuthcrine  Siiuth,  dau^ditcr  of  Jndj^e  Walker,  and  IMiss 
Matilda  Dahlmeyer  of  Jefferson  City  gave  effective  aid.  Percy 
Werner,  a  lawyer  of  St.  Louis,  agreed  to  defend  its  legal  status 
before  the  Legislature  if  necessary  and  in  January  it  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Robert  J.  Mitchell  of  Aurora  and  Representa- 
tive Nick  Cave  of  Fulton.  It  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
House  Conuuittee  but  when  it  came  to  a  hearing  before  the 
Senate  committee  there  appeared  Miss  Minnie  Bronson  from 
New  York,  secretary  of  the  National  Anti-Suffrage  Association. 
The  speaker  in  favor  was  Mrs.  Fordyce,  a  granddaughter  of  the 
pioneer  suffragist,  Mrs.  Beverly  Allen.  The  House  passed  it  by 
87  to  37  but  the  Senate  defeated  it. 

Missouri  women  now  turned  thtir  aUciition  to  furthering  the 
Federal  Suffrage  Amendment.  The  Congressional  ConiiniLtee 
appointed  for  this  purpose  worked  indefatigably  and  early  in 
January,  armed  with  two  large  bundles  of  petitions  for  it,  one 
from  the  State  and  one  from  St.  I.ouis,  aggregating  75,000 
names,  a  delegation  went  to  Washington.  Mrs.  Miller,  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Association,  arranged,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Miss  Mabel  Stone,  daughter  of  the  Missouri  Senator, 
William  R.  Stone,  for  a  meeting  in  his  office  between  them  and  * 
the  State's  members  of  Congress.  Th^  presented  their  petitions 
and  made  earnest  appeals  for  the  amendment 

Suffragbts  throughout  the  State  kept  up  a  constant  stream  of 
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telegrams  and  letters  to  the  Missouri  members  and  Governor 
Gardner  used  his  influence.  Senator  Stone,  and  after  his  death 
Senator  Xenophon  P.  Wilfley,  were  pledged  to  the  amendment, 
and  Senator  Selden  P.  Spencer,  who  later  was  elected,  could 

positively  be  depended  upon.  All  possible  efforts  were  concen- 
trated upon  Senator  James  A.  Reed  hut  to  no  avail.  To  disprove 
his  statements  that  his  constituents  were  not  in  favor  of  vvonian 
suffrage,  the  Jackson  cuimty  campaign  committee,  with  Mrs. 
J.  B.  White  of  Kansas  City  chairman,  sent  him  the  signatures  of 
47,382  women  and  12,583  men  from  his  district,  asking  for  it. 
When  the  amendment  came  to  a  vote  in  1918,  Senator  WilBey 
and  all  the  Representatives  voted  in  the  affirmative  except  Meeker 
of  St.  Louis,  who  died  soon  afterwards.  In  19 19  Senator  Spen- 
cer and  the  entire  delegation  in  the  House  voted  in  favor.  Sena- 
tor  Reed  fought  it  every  time  it  came  before  the  Senate. 

Dd^tions  of  women  appeared  before  the  State  conventions 
of  lx)th  parties  on  the  same  day  in  August,  1 9 18,  and  asked  for 
a  suffrage  plank.  Mrs.  Miller,  Mrs.  O'Neil  and  Mrs.  Stix  at- 
tended the  Democratic  convention  in  Jefferson  City:  Mrs.  Gell- 
hom  and  Mrs.  Grossman,  assisted  by  others,  looked  after  the 
Republican  convention  in  St.  Louis.  They  were  invited  to  speak 
and  each  party  put  a  very  good  suffrage  plank  in  its  platform. 

1919.  Work  for  Presidential  suffrage  was  continued.  Extra 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Senate.  Two  national 
organizers,  Miss  Ames  and  Miss  Alma  Sasse,  were  sent  into 
various  senatorial  districts  to  enlist  the  help  of  influential  people 
and  when  the  time  came  for  a  vote  it  undoubtedly  was  favorable 
pressure  from  home  that  kept  some  of  iht  Senators  In  line. 
When  the  General  Assembly  convened  ^an.  8,  1919,  Governor 
Gardner  recommended  such  suffrage  legislation  as  the  women 
might  desire.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Lieutenant  Governor 
Crossley,  President  of  the  Senate,  and  S.  F.  O'Fallon,  Speaker 
of  the  House,  it  was  the  first  bill  introduced. 

On  February  6  the  Presidential  bill  was  put  on  the  cai- 
*  endar  over  the  adverse  report  of  the  Election  Committee,  an 
action  ahnost  without  precedent  On  the  iith  the  Speaker  left 
the  chair  and  delivered  a  powerful  address  urging  its  passage. 
Representative  Frank  Farris  also  made  a  strong  speech  in  its 
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favor  and  the  final  vote  was  122  ayes,  S  noes.  The  opposition 
used  every  device  to  prevent  it  from  being  Inrouglit  up  for  the 
iinal  reading  in  the  Senate  hat  finally  the  time  was  set  for  March 
28.  On  that  date  two  of  the  Senators  favoring  it  were  absent 
and  their  votes  were  absolutely  necessary.  Senator  Dmd  W. 
Stark  was  at  his  home  in  Westlsne  and  Senator  Howard  Gray 
had  been  called  on  important  business  to  Caruthersville.  On  the 
27th  Mrs.  Miller,  Mrs.  O'Neil,  Mrs.  Haight  and  Miss  Ames,  who 
had  been  in  Jefferson  City  for  over  ihree  months,  met  for  final 
consultation.  Senator  Stark  responded  to  a  telephone  call  and 
promised  to  be  in  his  seat  the  next  morning.  It  was  found  it 
would  be  impossible  for  Senator  Gray  to  arrive  on  time.  They 
were  in  despair  hut  a  savior  was  at  hand.  Democratic  National 
Committeeman  iidward  F.  Goltra  offered  to  charter  a  special 
train  to  bring  Senator  Gray,  a  Republican,  to  Jefferson  City  in 
time  to  cast  his  vote.  This  offer  was  gladly  and  gratefully  ac- 
cepted and  the  Senator  left  Caruthersville  that  night.  The  next 
morning  all  the  other  Senators  were  in  their  seats,  the  opposition 
complacent  and  confident  that  the  bill  could  not  pass.  While 
Senator  McKnight  was  reading  a  telegram  from  the  National 
Suffrage  Convention  in  session  at  St.  Louis  urging  the  imme- 
diate passage  of  the  Presidential  suffrage  bill  Senator  Gray 
quietly  walked  in  and  took  his  seat!  The  opposition,  out-witted 
and  out-generated,  threw  up  their  hands  and  the  bill  was  passed 
by  a  vote  of  21  to  12,  some  of  its  former  opponents  voting  for  it. 
On  iVpril  5  in  the  presence  of  the  board  of  the  State  association 
it  was  signed  by  Governor  Gardner. 
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MONTANA.^ 

Before  1900  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation, under  the  presidency  of  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  helped 
to  organize  suffrage  societies  in  Montana  and  several  conventions 
were  held.  In  1899  Dr.  Maria  M.  Dean  was  elected  president 
She  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Qara  B.  Tower,  whose  report  to 
the  national  suffrage  convention  of  1903  said: 

On  May  i,  1902,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  National  president, 
Miss  Grail  Laughlin  and  Miss  Laura  A.  Gregg,  organizers,  arrived  in 
Helena  and  in  conjunction  witii  the  State  officers  planned  a  cam- 
paign to  include  a  meeting  in  every  town  oi  any  importance.  Mrs. 
Catt  re-organized  the  Helena  Suffrage  Club  and  remained  two  weeks, 
conducting  a  large  correspondence,  addressing  all  the  women's  or- 
ganizations in  the  city  and  a  mass  meeting.  Miss  Laughlin  spent 
these  two  weeks  in  Butte,  where  she  spoke  to  a  number  of  labor 
unions  and  obtained  resolutions  strongly  endorsing  woman  suffrage 
from  the  Silver  Bow  Trades  and  "Labor  Assembly,  a  delegate  body 
representing  to. 000  men.  Mrs.  Catt  tlien  went  to  Butte  and  for  ten 
days  she  and  Miss  Laughlin  delivered  addresses  before  the  principal 
organizations  of  the  city,  among  which  were  the  Woman's  Club  and 
the  Trades  Council.  Their  visii  closed  with  a  mass  meeting  at  which 
a  large  number  of  names  were  secured  for  membership  in  the  Equal 
Suffrage  Qub>  which  was  organized  immediately  afterward.  The 
campaign  was  then  placed  in  charge  of  Miss  Laughlin,  who  did  the 
field  work,  and  Miss  Gre^^,  who  arranged  the  dates  from  the  head- 
quarters in  Helena.  The  speaking  before  labor  unions  was  continued 
through  the  State  and  not  a  union  or  delegate  body  of  laboring  men 
failed  to  endorse  woman  suffrage.  Miss  Laughlin,  by  invitation, 
addressed  the  State  l^r  convention,  representing  all  the  labox 
unions,  and  resolutions  strongly  endorsing  woman  sufTrage  and  the 
submission  of  an  amendment  were  passed  with  only  one  dissenting 
voice  on  a  roll-call  vote. 

Miss  Laughlin  spent  the  summer  and  fall  visiting  every  town  of 
importance,  organizing  more  than  thirty  dubs  and  securing  com- 
mittees to  circulate  petitions  where  organization  was  impracticable. 

>  The  History  it  inde1>ted  for  this  chapter  to  Mrs.  Lticfle  DjrM  Topping,  formerly  Leitlt 
•nd  Otflc  coanty  superintendent  of  schools  and  prominent  la  iht  woilr  of  the  csmiwlgn 
of  1914*  wIm  Montana  wonen  obtained  the  suSraga,  , 
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The  State  convention  was  held  in  Butte  in  September  in  preparation 
for  work  in  the  Legislature  during  January  and  i^ebruary,  1903,  for 
submission  to  the  voters  of  a  woman  suffrage  amendment  to  the 
State  constitution,  which  had  been  strongly  recommended  by  Gov- 
ernor Toole  in  his  Message.  A  considerable  sum  was  rni^ed  for 
press  work  and  Miss  Mary  E.  O'Neill  was  appointed  superintendent. 
A  resolution  asking  the  National  Association  for  the  services  of  Miss 
Laugh!  in  for  legislative  work  was  adopted  and  she  remained.* 

The  bill  for  full  suffrage  was  introduced  in  both  Houses; 
public  hearings  were  granted  by  the  Judiciary  Cotrimittec  of 
each  and  the  House  took  a  recess  that  its  members  might  attend 
in  a  body.  Miss  T^ughlin  and  others  spoke  and  the  measure 
had  strong  advocates  in  Dr.  O.  M.  Lanstruin,  J.  M.  Kennedy, 
John  Maginness,  Colonel  James  U.  Sanders,  F.  Augustus  Heinze 
(the  copper  magnate),  Colonel  C.  B.  Nolan,  State  Senators 
Whipple.  I\Tyers  and  Johnson.  State  officers  and  members  of  the 
Helena  Club  assisted  in  the  legislative  work,  which  continued  two 
months*  The  vote  in  the  House  was  41  ayes,  23  noes,  but  two- 
thirds  were  necessary.  The  resolution  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  H.  L.  Sherlock  was  also  defeated. 

At  the  session  of  1905  the  amendment  resolution  was  again 
introduced  and  Mrs.  Tower  travelled  from  Boston  to  be  present 
at  the  hearing.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Walter  Matheson  and 
Miss  O'Neill  addressed  the  committees  but  the  vote  was  adverse. 

For  a  number  of  years  little  was  done  except  in  a  desultory 
way.  The  sufTrajre  resolution  was  presented  at  almost  every 
sessif)n  of  the  Le^islriturc  but  there  was  no  intensive  work  for  it. 
Some  of  the  political  equality  chihs  lived  on,  the  strongest  one 
in  Missoula  with  J.  Washington  McCormick  president  and  Miss 
Jeannette  Rankin  vice-president.  In  191 1  Dr.  J.  M.  Donahue 
liad  introduced  the  suffrage  resolution  in  the  Legis!ntiire  but  no 
work  had  been  done  for  it  and  this  club  sent  Miss  Rankin  to 
Helena  to  press  for  its  passage.  It  found  champions  in  Colonel 
J.  B.  Nolan,  W.  W.  Berry  and  D.  G.  O'Shea  and  opponents  in 
James  E.  McNally  and  Joseph  Btnnard.  Miss  Rankin  obtained 
permission  to  address  the  House.  The  Senate  refused  to  attend 

'  In  the  intensive  work  that  followed,  Mrs.  Tower  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Dead,  Mn, 
Ellen  Maria  Dean,  Mrs.  James  U.  Sanders,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Walih,  Mn.  Btarit  Hugbet  Swltb, 
Mrs.  Martha  Dnnket,  Mrs.  Ella  Knowtrs  Haskell,  Mrs.  AdeWde  Staves  Reed«r,  Dr. 
Bertha  Mackal  McClcman.  Mrs.  C.  B.  Nolan,  Mrs.  Donald  Bradford,  Madame  F.  Rowcna 
Medini,  Miss  Sarepta  Sanders,  Dr.  Mary  B.  Atwatcr.  Mrs.  L.  Sherlock,  Mrs.  Bugbes 
■nd  Wat  Marjr  C.  1VlMd«r. 
teu  fl 
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oSkially  Init  adjourned  and  was  present  almost  in  a  body.  House 
members  brought  flowers  and  the  room  resembled  anything  but 
a  legislative  hall,  as  masses  of  hats  hid  the  le^slators  and  people 
were  banked  in  the  doorways.  Miss  Rankin  was  escorted  to  the 
reading  desk  by  a  number  of  old-time  suffragists,  Dr.  Dean,  Dr. 
Atwater,  Mrs.  Sanders,  Mrs.  Mary  Long  Aldersnn  and  Miss 
May  Mnrphy.  As  Representative  Binnard  was  the  strongest 
opponent  he  was  delegated  by  the  members  to  present  Miss 
Rankin  with  a  corsage  bouquet  of  violets.  He  made  a  flowery 
speech  and  attempted  to  turn  the  meeting  into  a  facetious  affair 
but  when  Miss  Rankin  spoke  his  purpose  was  defeated  and  she 
received  much  applause.  The  bill  was,  however*  reported  out  of 
the  committee  without  recommendation  and  neither  House  took 
any  action. 

At  the  State  Fairs  of  191 1  and  191 2  the  suffragists  erected 
attractive  booths,  giving  out  suffrage  literature  and  buttons  to 
all  passers-by.  They  were  in  charge  of  Ida  Auerbach,  Frieda 
Fligehnan  and  Grace  Rankin  Kinney.   In  1912  a  State  Central 

Committee  was  formed  with  Miss  Rankin  as  temporary  chair- 
tnaii  and  Miss  Auerbach  as  temporary  secretary.  Later  Mrs. 
( iraee  Smith  was  made  treasurer.  The  fii  si  meeting  was  called 
in  the  studio  of  Miss  Mary  C.  Wheeler  of  Helena.  These  women 
attended  the  State  conventions  of  the  Republican,  Democratic 
and  Prop^ressive  parties  and  succeeded  in  getting  planks  in  their 
platforms  for  a  suffrage  amendment  to  the  State  constitution. 
Then  all  nominees  were  circularized  and  asked  to  stand  by  their 
party  platforms.  Miss  Rankin  went  over  the  State  quietly,  stop- 
ping in  every  county  seat  and  searching  out  women  willing  to 
work.  She  secured  the  consent  of  Thomas  Stout  to  introduce 
the  bill  at  the  next  session. 

In  January,  19x3,  the  women  met  in  Helena  and  formed  a 
permanent  State  organization,  electing  the  following  officers: 
Chairman,  Miss  Rankin,  Missouk;  assistant  chairmen,  Mrs. 
Louis  P.  Sanders,  Butte;  Mrs.  G.  M.  Gillmore,  Glendive;  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Harvey  Coit,  Big  Timber;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Wilbur  L. 
Smith,  Helena;  finance  chairman,  Mrs.  Wallace  Perham,  Glen- 
dive; press  chairman.  Miss  Auerhach.  The  organization  never 
had  any  constitution  or  by-laws.  Letters  from  all  over  the  State 
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were  written  to  novernor  S.  V.  Stewart  and  on  January  7 
the  women  went  in  a  body  to  hear  his  Message,  in  which  he 
recommended  that  Montana  women  should  be  enfranchised. 
With  no  discussion  the  resolution  to  submit  an  amendment  to 
the  voters  passed  the  Senate  by  26  ayes,  two  noes — ^J.  E.  Edwards 
and  I.  A.  Leighton — and  was  signed  by  the  president,  Lieutenant 
Governor  W.  W.  McDowell,  in  open  session.  In  the  House  the 
vote  was  74  ayes,  two  noes — ^Ronald  Higgins  and  John  W.  Blair. 
On  January  25  it  was  signed  by  the  Governor. 

On  June  27  the  second  meeting  of  the  State  Central  Com- 
mittee was  held  in  Livingston,  immediately  following  that  of  the 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Oubs.  Great  progress  in  interest 
and  organization  was  reported  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  The 
only  new  officers  elected  were:  Recording  secretary,  Mrs.  John 
Willis  of  Glasgow ;  chairman  of  literature.  Miss  Mary  Agones 
Cantwell  of  Hunters'  Hot  Springs.  Chairmen  were  appomted 
in  each  county  and  workers  were  sent  iiito  every  precinct.  The 
third  meeting-  of  the  Central  Committee  was  held  in  Rutte  Sep- 
tember 22,  23,  just  before  the  State  Fair,  where  it  had  a  booth. 
It  was  decided  to  open  headquarters  in  Butte  Feb.  i,  1914. 

The  fourth  meeting  was  held  in  Big  Timber  February  14  and 
the  fifth  in  Lewtston  June  6.  Miss  O'Neill  was  made  assistant 
chairman  and  press  chairman;  Mrs.  Edith  Qinch,  treasurer ;  Miss 
Eloise  Knowles  chairman  of  liteiature. 

Headquarters  were  opened  in  Butte  in  January,  191 4.  Letters 
were  sent  to  granges,  labor  unions,  women's  clubs  and  other  or- 
ganizations asking  them  to  pass  resolutions  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  and  aid  the  campaign  as  far  as  fhey  could.  Every 
newspaper  in  the  State  received  each  week  a  letter  of  suffrage 
news  and  items  from  Miss  O'Neill  and  occasionally  some  propa- 
ganda material.  Letters  were  sent  regularly  to  the  county  chair- 
men and  other  workers  giving  instructions  and  keeping  tliem  in 
touch  with  the  campaign.  T>arge  quantities  of  literature  were 
distributed  with  many  leaflets  for  special  occasions.  A  short 
time  before  election  personal  letters  and  a  leaflet  especially  for 
farmers  were  sent  to  20,000  voters  in  the  country  districts.  The 
house-to-hotise  canvass  of  the  women  in  the  towns  and  cities  was 
(he  niost  effective  work  done.   Montana  women  spoke  in  every 
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county  and  women  from  outside  the  State  in  all  but  a  few  of  the 
smaller  ones. 

In  the  spring  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Lees  Laidlaw  of  New  York 
City  stopped  off  en  route  to  California  and  spoke  in  a  number  of 
places.  The  women  were  charmed  with  her  beauty  and  style  and 

some  men  who  had  considered  the  movement  as  only  carried  on 
by  women  were  surprised  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Laidlaw's  standing 
should  be  at  the  head  of  a  National  Men's  Suffrage  League.  He 
organized  a  Montana  branch  of  it  with  Wellington  D.  Rankin 
(now  Attorney  General)  as  president. 

Miss  Rankin  in  her  report  to  the  national  suffrage  convention 
of  November  12-17,  expressed  the  highest  appreciation  of  the 
women  who  came  into  Montana,  either  sent  by  the  National 
Association  or  at  their  own  expense,  and  campaigned  for  weeks 
under  the  instructions  of  the  State  board.  They  were  headed 
by  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  the  national  president,  and  included 
Miss  Katharine  Devereux  Blake,  Miss  Ida  Craft  and  Miss  Rosa-> 
lie  Jones  of  New  York;  Mrs.  Antoinette  Funk,  Miss  Jane 
Thompson,  Miss  Gratia  Erickson  and  Miss  Florence  Lord  of 
Chicago;  Mrs.  Root  of  Los  Angeles.  During  May  and  Jnne 
Mrs.  Cotterill  of  Seattle,  and  during  July  and  August  Miss 
Margaret  Hinchey  of  Boston,  gave  their  time  to  labor  unions.  A 
number  of  large  demonstrations  were  held  in  various  cities. 
Campaigning  in  a  State  of  such  distances  and  geographical  for- 
mation presented  great  difficulties. 

A  precinct  oi^;anization  was  perfected  wherever  possible  but 
to  the  far-off  places  word  was  simply  sent  to  the  women  to  work 
to  get  votes  for  the  amendment  and  they  did  so  with  splendid 
results.  The  usual  program  of  party  campaigning  in  rural  dis- 
tricts was  adopted  of  holding  a  rally  followed  by  a  dance.  Miss 
Rankin,  Miss  Fligehnan,  Miss  Grace  Hellmick,  Mrs.  Maggie 
Smith  TTathaway,  Miss  O'Neill,  Dr.  Dean,  Mrs.  Topping  and 
man)  ndior  volunteer  speakers  went  into  every  little  mining  camp 
and  settlement  that  could  he  reached.  They  spoke  from  the  steps 
of  the  store  and  the  audience,  composed  entirely  of  men,  would 
listen  in  respectful  silence,  applaud  a  little  at  the  close,  too  shy 
to  ask  questions,  but  on  election  day  every  vote  was  for  suifrage. 
Old  prospectors  back  in  the  mountains  when  approached  and 
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asked  for  their  votes  would  say:  "Do  you  ladies  really  want  to 
'vote?  Well,  if  you  do,  well  sure  help  all  we  can."  Many  old- 
timers  said:  ''What  would  our  State  have  been  without  the 
women?  You  bet  you  can  count  on  us."  The  campaigners  spoke 

in  moving  picture  theaters,  from  wagons  and  automobiles  and 
wherever  they  could  obtain  an  audience  however  small.  There 
were  no  rebuffs  but  some  of  the  Southerner^  would  say  that  it 
would  be  a  bad  thing  for  the  South.  All  these  outlying  districts 
that  could  be  reached  gave  a  favorable  majority.  The  money  for 
the  campaign  was  raised  in  many  ways,  by  donations,  food  sales^ 
dances,  collections,  the  sale  of  suffrage  papers  on  the  street,  etc. 
The  loss  of  the  funds  collected  for  the  campaign  through  the 
closing  of  the  State  bank  was  a  heavy  blow  and  it  could  not 
have  succeeded  without  the  help  of  the  National  Association  and 
friends  in  outside  States.  The  campaign  cost  about  $^»ooo,  of 
which  over  half  was  contributed  by  the  association  and  other 
States. 

To  the  women  specifically  mentioned  the  names  of  the  follow- 
ing especially  active  in  the  campaign  should  be  added:  Miss 
Mary  Stewart,  Mrs.  W.  I.  Higgins,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Kilduff,  Mrs. 
Tyler  Thompson,  Jean  Bishop,  Mrs.  Wm.  Roza,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Scott,  Mrs.  John  Duff,  Mrs.  Bertha  Rosenberg,  Mrs.  Mary 
Tocher,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Darroch,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Cummings,  Mrs.  Ste- 
vens, Mrs.  A.  E.  Richardson,  Mrs.  Frank  D.  O'Neill,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Ellis,  Mrs.  M.  £.  Hughes,  Mrs.  Delia  Peets,  Mrs.  C,  P.  Irish, 
Mrs.  J.  R.  £.  Sievers,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Rooney,  Mrs.  Sarah  M. 
Souders,  Mrs.  Sherrill,  Mrs.  Nathan  Lloyd,  Mrs.  Burt  Addams 
Tower,  Mrs.  Mary  Meigs  Atwater,  Mrs.  Helen  Fitzgerald  San- 
ders, Mrs.  Charles  N.  Skilfanan,  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Haire,  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Lew  is,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Child,  Miss  Susan  Higgins.  Among 
the  men  the  best  friends  besides  those  already  mentioned  were 
Miles  Romney,  Joseph  H.  Griffin,  Lewis  J.  Duncan,  W.  W.  Mc- 
Dowell, Lieutenant  Governor,  and  the  two  U.  S.  Senators, 
Thomas  J.  Walsh  and  Henry  L.  Myers. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  cnmpaign  a  travelling  organizer  of 
the  National  Anti-Suffrage  Association  came  to  Butte,  and,  say- 
ing that  she  acted  officially,  had  an  interview  with  the  editors  of 
the  National  Forum,  the  organ  of  the  liquor  interests.  She  told 
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them  their  open  oppomtion  was  helpii^  the  amendment,  urged 
them  to  carry  it  on  in  secret  and  said  she  would  return  later  and 
lay  before  them  a  plan  of  campaign.  Afterwards  when  the  Butte 
papers  exposed  this  scheme  the  National  Forum  described  the 

interview.  Before  the  election  the  National  Anti-Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation sent  its  executive  secretary,  Miss  MiiiHic  Bronsou,  and 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Oliphant  of  New  Jersey  to  campaign  against  the 
amendment.  They  succeeded  in  fornnng  only  one  society  in  the 
State  and  that  was  at  Butte,  with  a  branch  in  the  little  town  of 
Chinook.  The  officers  were  Mrs.  John  Noyes,  president;  Mrs. 
Theodore  Symons,  secretary;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Chrystie,  press  chair- 
man; Mrs.  David  Nixon,  active  worker;  Mrs.  Oliphant  chal- 
lenged Miss  Rankin  to  a  debate,  which  was  held  in  the  old  audi- 
torium in  Helena.  At  the  meeting,  which  had  been  padted  by 
the  liquor  interests,  Mrs.  Oliphant  was  noisily  aj^lauded  and 
the  confusion  was  appalling. 

Although  the  speakers  travelled  to  remote  districts  up  to  the 
night  before  election  in  November,  the  instructions  from  head- 
quarters were  to  have  loose  ends  gathered  up  by  the  opening  of 
the  State  Fair  SeptLniber  25,  at  Helena.  Headquarters  were 
maintained  a  week  at  the  fair  and  in  the  city  and  each  day  The 
Suffrage  Daily  was  issued.  The  editors  were  Mrs.  L.  O.  Ed- 
munds, Miss  O'Neill,  Mrs.  M.  £.  McKay  and  Miss  Belle  Fligel- 
man,  all  newspaper  women.  The  most  picturesque  and  educative 
feature  of  the  whole  campaign  and  the  greatest  awakener  was 
the  enormous  suffrage  parade  which  took  place  one  evening  dur- 
ing  the  week.  Thousands  of  men  and  women  from  all  parts  of 
the  State  marched.  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  was  at  the  head,  and 
next,  carrying  banners,  came  Dr.  Dean,  the  past  president,  and 
Miss  Rankin,  the  present  State  chairman.  A  huge  American  flag 
was  carried  by  women  representing  States  having  full  suffrage; 
a  yellow  one  lor  the  States  now  having  campaigns;  a  large  gray 
banner  for  the  partial  suffrage  States  and  a  biack  banner  for  the 
non -suffrage  States.  Each  county  and  city  in  the  State  had  its 
banner.  The  Men's  League  marched  and  there  were  as  many 
men  as  women  in  the  parade. 

During  the  entire  campaign  the  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  one  of  the  strongest  organisations  in  the  State,  con- 
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ducted  a  vigorous  fight  for  the  amendmenti  sending  its  speakers 
to  every  locality.  For  numy  years  it  had  worked  for  woman 
suffrage. 

At  the  election  Nov.  3,  19 14,  the  amendment  received  41,302 
ayes;  37,588  noes,  a  majority  of  3,714,  and  women  were  en- 
franchised on  equal  terms  with  men. 

The  various  suffrage  societies  merged  into  Good  Government 
Clubs  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  obtaining  political  action  on 
many  needed  measures.  The  next  year  they  secured  mother's 
pension  and  equal  guardianship  laws,  and  others  equally  impor- 
tant in  following  years.  The  Executive  Committee  continued 
in  existence  and  directed  the  work.  At  its  meeting  in  1916  it 
was  decided  to  conduct  an  intensive  campaign  for  prohibition  in 
19 1 7  ;  to  elect  a  woman  to  Congress  and  a  woman  State  Super- 
intendent of  Schools.  Prohibition  was  carried;  Miss  Jeannette 
Rankin  was  elected  the  first  Congresswoman  in  the  United  States 
and  Miss  May  Trumper  was  elected  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
That  year  an  eight-hour-day  for  women  was  secured.  This 
record  was  continued.  Mrs.  Maggie  Smith  Hathaway  and  Mrs. 
Emma  A.  Ingalls  have  served  two  terms  each  as  State  Repre- 
sentatives. All  the  county  superintendents  of  schools  are  women. 

After  the  Federal  Amendment  was  submitted  by  Congress  the 
societies  met  on  June  22,  19 19,  and  formed  a  State  branch  of 
the  National  League  of  Women  Voters  with  Mrs.  Edwin  L. 
Norris  chairman. 

Ratification.  Governor  Samuel  V.  Stewart  called  a  spe- 
cial session  of  the  legislature  to  meet  in  August,  1920,  and  the 
Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  was  ratified  on  the  2nd  by  unani- 
mous vote  in  the  House  and  by  38  to  one  in  the  Senate — Claude 
F.  Morris  of  Havre,  Hill  county.  The  resolution  was  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Mrs.  Ingalls. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

NEBRASKA.^ 

The  History  of  the  movement  for  woman  suffrage  in  Ne- 
braska from  1900  to  1920  naturally  divides  itself  into  three 
periods.  The  first  period  extends  from  1900  to  1912.  Durinij 
those  years  the  organization  was  supported  by  a  small  but  faith- 
ful group  whose  continuous  effort  at  educating  pubUc  sentiment 
prepared  the  way  for  the  work  that  followed.  The  second  period 
included  the  years  from  1912  to  191 5,  during  which  time  a  cam- 
paign for  full  suffrage  by  an  amendment  to  the  State  oonstitu- 
tion  was  carried  on.  The  third  period  from  191 5  to  1920  was 
marked  by  the  passage  of  a  partial  suffrage  law  in  19 17,  which 
was  an  issue  during  the  preceding  two  years ;  an  attack  on  that 
law  through  the  initiative  and  referendum;  the  successful  de- 
fense of  it  by  the  State  Suffrage  Association  and  the  ratification 
of  the  Federal  Amendment  at  a  special  session  in  191 9,  which 
marked  ibt  end  of  a  long  contest. 

Miss  Laura  Gregg,  a  Nebraska  woman,  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  State  suffrage  headquarters  at  Omaha  in  October,  1899,  by 
Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Lait,  chainiian  of  the  Organization  C.'om- 
niittee  of  the  National  American  Suffrage  Association,  and 
remained  four  years.  During  that  time  conventions  and  confir- 
ences  were  held,  much  field  work  was  done  and  the  membership 
was  increased  to  nearly  1,200.  At  the  annual  convention  at 
Blair  in  October,  1900,  Mrs.  Catt,  now  national  president,  was 
present.  Mrs.  Clara  A.  Young  of  Broken  Bow  was  elected  State 
president,  relieving  Mrs.  Mary  Smith  Hayward  of  Chadron,  who 
had  pressing  business  obligations.  Her  section  of  the  State,  how- 
ever, remained  one  of  the  suffrage  strongholds  and  she  was 
always  one  of  the  largest  contributors.   Other  officers  elected 

*  The  History  ia  indebte«l  for  this  chapter  to  Mrs.  Grace  M.  Wheeler,  historian  of  the 
State  WomM  8ii€nte  Aasodatim.  uid  Wm  Uary  B.  WitUaai,  mtnlktr  of  tha  Sttie 
Board  iraoi 
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were,  vice-president»  Mrs.  Amanda  J.  Marble  of  Broken  Bow; 
corresponding  secretary.  Miss  Nelly  Taylor  of  Mema;  recording 
secretary,  Mrs.  Ida  L.  Denny  of  Lincoln. 

In  1 901  the  State  convention  was  held  in  Lincoln  November 
12-14,  welcomed  by  Mayor  T.  C.  Winnett.  A  reception  was 
given  at  the  Lindell  Hotel  to  the  fifty-six  delegates  and  Mrs. 
Catt,  who  IklcI  spent  sixteen  days  in  the  State,  attending  confer- 
ences in  Omaha  and  eleven  other  places.  An  address  by  Gov- 
ernor E.  P.  Savage,  one  by  Mrs.  Catt,  and  a  debate  between  Miss 
Gregg  and  A.  L.  Bixby,  editor  of  the  State  Journal,  who  took 
the  negative,  were  the  evening  attractions.  There  was  a  woiic 
conference  led  by  Mrs.  Catt  and  reports  were  given  by  the  officers 
and  by  State  workers,  including  Mrs.  Maria  C.  Arter  of  Lin- 
coln; Mrs.  K.  W.  Sutherland  of  Blair,  Miss  Taylor,  Mrs.  Mary 
G.  Ward  of  Tecumseh,  Mrs.  Jennie  Ross  of  Dakota  City,  Mrs. 
Hetty  W.  Drury  of  Pender,  with  a  "question  box**  conducted 
by  Mrs.  Catt.  The  next  afternoon  the  speakers  in  a  symposium 
were  Mrs.  Anna  A.  Wells  of  Schuyler,  J.  H.  Dundas  of  the 
Auburn  Granger,  Mrs.  Emma  Shuman  of  Nebraska  City,  Mrs. 
Rosa  Modlin  of  Beaver  City,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Damon  of  Onialia, 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Jeffords  of  Broken  Bow,  Mrs.  AHce  Isabel  Bray- 
ton  of  Geneva  and  Mrs.  Belle  Sears  of  Tekamah. 

The  stun  of  $1,312  had  been  expended  during  the  year,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  headquarters  and  field  work.  Pledges  to  the 
amount  of  $1,000  were  made  for  the  next  year.  The  large 
dailies  of  Omaha  and  Lincoln  had  given  much  attention  to  the 
subject  of  woman  suffrage  and  over  150  weeklies  had  published 
matter  furnished  by  the  press  departments.  Mrs.  Young,  Mrs. 
Marble,  Miss  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Denny  were  re-elected:  other 
officers  were:  Tieasiuer,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  1  Jcnipsier,  Uuuha;  first 
auditor,  Mrs.  Hayward,  second,  Mrs.  Sears;  press  chairman, 
Mrs.  Lucie  B.  Meriom  of  Beaver  City. 

This  convention  was  a  \v\)v  t  f  those  htld  fiuring  the  next 
three  or  four  years.  County  conventions  were  frequent  and  local 
clubs  were  active.  A  small  printed  sheet  called  the  Headquarters 
Message,  edited  by  Miss  Gregg,  filled  with  State  suffrage  news, 
club  reports,  National  recommendations,  etc.,  was  sent  monthly 
to  the  workers.  During  the  spring  of  1902  Miss  Gail  Laughlin, 
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a  national  organizer,  spent  two  weeks  organizing  new  dubs  and 

arousing  old  ones  and  Miss  Greg;g  and  Mr.  Bixby  debated  in 
towns  ill  eastern  Nebraska.  A  series  of  parlor  meetings  in 
Omaha  increased  the  interest  there.  Mrs.  Marble  was  cliairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Assembhes  and  during  the  summer  the 
snfTrac^e  question  was  presented  at  the  State  Fair,  the  Epworth 
Assembly,  Chautauquas,  pioneer  picnics  and  other  gatherings. 
The  committee  included  later  Mrs.  O.  B.  Bowers,  Tekamah; 
Mrs.  Ellen  A.  Miller,  Beatrice;  Mrs.  OUie  King  Carriker,  Ne- 
braska City;  Mrs.  Anna  Pickett,  Broken  Bow.  Miss  Gregg 
spent  the  auttunn  in  field  work  throughout  the  State,  The 
annual  convention  was  held  at  Tecumseh  December  i>3,  with  a 
large  attendance.  The  program  included  the  Mayor,  Governor- 
elect  J.  H.  Mickey,  the  Hon.  C.  W.  Heal,  Senator  C^Ndll,  and 
other  prominent  citizens.  A  memorial  hour  was  given  to  Eliza- 
beth Cady  Stanton  and  to  Nebraska  suffragists  who  had  died 
during  the  year.  It  was  resolved  to  push  press  work,  county 
organization,  new  niemhcr^hips  and  work  before  assemblies. 

In  1903  branch  headquarters  were  established  at  the  Lindell 
Hotel,  Lincoln,  for  work  with  the  Legislature.  Ulie  delegates 
to  the  national  convention  in  New  Orleans  in  March  were  ac- 
companied home  by  Miss  Laughlin  for  organizing  work.  As- 
sisted most  of  the  time  by  Miss  Gregg  she  visited  thirty-five 
cities  and  towns,  speaking  from  one  to  three  times  in  each  place, 
gained  403  new  members  and  collected  about  $200.  She  spoke 
at  five  Normal  Schools  during  the  summer  and  had  headquarters 
at  the  Northwest  G.  A.  R.  encampment  and  several  Chautau- 
quas. The  State  convention  was  held  at  Nebraska  City,  October 
6-8,  The  program  was  enriched  by  the  address  of  Dr.  Anna 
Howard  vShaw,  national  vice-president,  on  The  Fate  of  Re- 
publics. Aliss  Laughlin  made  a  strung  speech  and  there  were 
many  new  names  on  the  program.  To  the  previous  plan  of 
work  had  been  added  su£Erage  contests,  literature  in  libraries  and 
church  work;  the  peace  and  industrial  work  of  the  National 
Association  had  been  endorsed  and  committees  formed. 

In  January,  1904,  Miss  Gregg  was  sent  by  Mrs.  Catt  to  Okla- 
homa, where  her  services  as  organizer  were  very  much  needed. 
The  State  headquarters  were  transferred  to  Tecumseh  with  the 
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secretary,  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Ward,  in  charge.  Mrs.  Young  edited 
the  Headquarters  Message  and  Mrs.  Myrtle  W.  Marble  of  Hum- 
boldt attended  to  the  publishing  and  mailing.  .\  Sultrage  Cook 
Piook  was  prepared  and  published  and  l>ccame  a  source  of  con- 
siderable revenue.  Mrs.  Lulu  S.  Ilalvorsen  of  Nebraska  C'iiy 
was  press  chairman.  Miss  Laughlin  spent  a  month  speaking  and 
organizing.  The  State  convention  was  held  at  Geneva  Novem- 
ber 2i-December  i,  Mrs.  Ellis  Meredith  of  Denver  a  principal 
evening  speaker.  With  the  withdrawal  of  Miss  Gregg  and  the 
conviction  that  no  amendment  of  any  kind  could  be  carried  under 
the  existing  law,  the  interest  of  the  local  organizations  began  to 
decline  and  the  two  brave  and  faithful  women  who  had  carried 
the  heaviest  part  of  the  burden  were  now  finding  it  too  heavy 
for  their  strength.  Mrs.  Young  took  the  headquarters  to  her 
own  home  in  Broken  Bow  and  Mrs.  Marble  did  all  kinds  of 
work  at  all  times  if  it  helped  the  cause. 

Mrs.  Young  kept  the  clubs  at  work  during  1905  and  a  full 
delegatirjii  of  fourteen  was  sent  to  the  national  convention  at 
Portland,  Oregon,  but  her  health  began  to  fail  and  at  the  State 
convention  held  at  Broken  Bow  October  10-12  she  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  the  presidency.  The  executive  board  needed 
her  cotuisd  and  experience  and  she  accepted  the  position  of 
honorary  president.  Mrs.  Marble  was  made  president  and  the 
other  officers  were  re-elected  with  Miss  Mary  H.  Williams  as 
historian.  Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford  of  Colorado  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker.  There  were  seventeen  addresses  of  welcome  from 
representative  citizens. 

Mrs.  Marble  kept  up  the  work  in  1906  as  far  as  it  was  pos- 
sible. She  began  publishing  an  annual  report  of  the  year's  work, 
a  paniphlet  of  about  70  pages,  containing  a  roster  of  the  clubs 
and  much  useful  information,  atid  continued  it  during  the  four 
years  of  her  presidency.  With  Miss  Williams  she  attended  the 
national  convention  at  Baltimore.  The  State  convention  met  at 
Lincoln,  October  2,  3,  in  All  Souls'  Church  with  Dr.  Shaw  as 
evening  speaker.  A  memorial  meeting  was  held  for  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  with  the  Rev.  Newton  Mann  of  Omaha,  her  former 
pastor  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  as  speaker. 

The  State  convention  of  1907  met  in  Kenesaw  October  i,  2. 
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The  legislative  work  had  been  to  obtain  a  memorial  to  Congress 
asking  for  a  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment.  More  conventions 
passed  woman  suffrage  resolutions  during  the  summer  than  ever 
before.  On  October  7  the  beloved  leader,  Mrs.  Young,  passed 
away.  In  November  Miss  Gregg  was  sent  by  the  National  As- 
sociation to  assist  Mrs.  Marble  and  remained  until  the  middle 
of  January,  doing  office  and  field  work. 

In  February,  1908,  Mrs.  Maud  Wood  Park  of  Boston  made 
a  visit  to  the  State  and  formed  College  Woman  Suffrage 
Leagues  in  the  State  and  Wesleyan  Universities  and  among 
graduates  in  Lincoln.  Miss  Williams  was  made  chairman  of  a 
committee  to  raise  Xel>ra;.ka's  pledge  of  $300  to  the  Anthony 
Memorial  Fund.  At  the  State  convention  in  Lincoln  Nov.  5,  6, 
Mrs.  Marble  was  obliged  to  decline  the  presidency  and  was  made 
vice-president.  The  Rev.  Mary  G.  Andrews  of  Omaha  was 
elected  in  her  place;  but  from  this  tune  until  licr  death,  April  6, 
1910,  Mrs.  Marble  never  ceased  to  do  everythmg  in  her  power 
to  forward  the  success  of  the  suffrage  movement. 

Early  in  1909  the  petition  of  the  National  Association  to  Con- 
gress for  an  amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution  was  begim 
with  Miss  Williams  chairman  of  the  committee  and  10^386  sig- 
natutes  were  secured.  Mrs.  Philip  Snowden  of  England  lectured 
in  lincohi  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature  and  many  of  the 
members  heard  her.  The  annual  convention  was  held  in  Lincoln 
November  18,  19.  Mrs.  Andrews  had  gone  to  Minneapolis  and 
Dr.  Inez  Philbrick  of  Lincoln  was  elected  president.  A  lecture 
tour  was  arranged  for  Dr.  B.  O.  Aylesworth  of  Denver  for  the 
autumn  of  1909  and  again  in  1910;  Men's  Suffrage  Leagues 
were  organized  in  Omaha  and  Lincoln  and  many  new  clubs 
formed  of  people  uf  influence.  The  convention  was  postponed 
to  March,  191 1.  The  regular  convention  of  191 1  was  held  in 
Lincoln  November  2022.  Mrs.  Emmeline  Pankhurst  was  the 
speaker  and  the  audience  filled  the  largest  assembly  room. 

The  convention  of  191 2  met  in  Omaha  December  4-6,  and 
it  was  decided  to  go  into  an  active  campaign  to  secure  the  sub- 
mission of  a  constitutional  amendment  by  petition  in  1914.  The 
Initiative  and  Referendum  Law  had  been  adopted  the  preceding 
month,  which  required  the  signature  of  15  per  cent,  of  the  total 
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vote  cast  at  the  last  election,  the  signers  coming  from  two-fifths 
of  the  counties.  This  meant  37,752  names  from  thirty-eight 
counties.   Nebraska  has  ninety-three  counties  and  an  area  of 

77,520  square  miles.  Officers  elected  to  serve  throughout  the 
campaign  were:  Henrietta  I.  (Mrs.  Draper)  Smith,  president; 
Mrs.  Kovanda,  vice-president;  Miss  Williams,  corresponding 
secretary;  Miss  Daisy  Doane,  recording  secretary;  Gertrude  Law 
(Mrs.  W.  K. )  Hardy,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Grace  M.  Wheeler,  first 
and  Elizabeth  J.  (Mrs.  Z.  T.)  Lindsey,  second  auditor;  com- 
mittee chairmen ;  Mrs.  Wheeler,  Education;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Sheldon, 
Finance;  Mrs.  Hardy,  Publicity;  Mrs.  Edna  M.  Barkley, 
Speakers ;  Mrs.  A.  H.  Dorris,  Press. 

Headquarters  were  opened  Jan.  3,  19x3,  in  the  Brandeis  Thea- 
ter Building,  Omaha,  and  maintained  through  the  winter  of 
1 91 2-1 3.  Mrs.  Draper  Smith  had  at  once  assumed  her  duties 
as  president  and  appointed  Mrs.  W.  C.  Sunderland  chairman  for 
the  second  congressional  district,  including  Douglas,  Sarpy  and 
^\'ashington  counties.  She  had  asked  Mrs.  Lindsey  to  be  chair- 
man of  Douglas  county  in  which  Omaha  is  situated,  who  soon 
had  ten  precincts  organized  under  capable  chairmen,  and  a  little 
later  every  ward  in  Omaha  and  South  Omaha.  On  February  8 
Dr.  Shaw,  the  national  president,  arrived  in  Omaha  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  workers.  On  Sunday  afternoon  she  addressed 
a  mass  meeting  in  the  Brandeis  Theater  at  which  there  was  not 
even  standing  room.  John  L.  Kennedy  presided.  The  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  included  the  Rev.  Frederick  T.  Rotise 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church;  Judge  Howard  Kennedy, 
Superintendent  of ^ City  Schools;  E.  U.  Graff,  City  Attorney; 
John  E.  Rine,  C.  C.  Belden  and  the  officers  of  the  suffrage  asso- 
ciation. A  resolution  was  before  the  Legislature  to  submit  an 
amendment  to  the  voters  but  it  was  so  evident  that  it  would  not 
be  passed  that  the  work  for  the  initiative  petition  went  on  rap- 
idly. The  last  of  February  thirty-six  Omaha  women  and  others 
from  over  the  State  went  to  Lincoln  to  see  the  vote  taken  in 
the  House.  The  proposal  was  defeated,  only  one  man  from 
Douglas  county  voting  for  it. 

In  the  early  spring  the  headquarters  were  moved  to  Lincoln 
and  the  petition  work  for  the  State  was  managed  from  there, 
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with  the  exception  of  that  of  Omaha.  Throughout  the  year  the 
task  was  continued  of  obtaining  the  signatures  in  the  various 
cotmties,  all  done  by  volunteers.  It  was  necessary  at  the  same 
time  to  create  public  sentiment  and  organize  clubs  in  prepara> 
tion  for  the  campaign  for  the  submission  of  the  amendment 
which  would  follow.  In  Omaha  Mrs.  Sunderland  soon  turned 
the  <ystrict  organization  over  to  Mrs.  James  Richardson  and 
took  the  position  of  city  chairman.  Meetings  were  held  with 
prominent  local  speakers.  On  Xoveml^er  5  Chancellor  Avery 
of  the  State  I  University  spoke  for  woman  suffrage  before  the 
State  Tearlicrs'  Association  in  the  First  Methodist  Church.  Two 
days  later  Dr.  Shaw  addressed  it  in  the  auditorium.  She  spoke 
at  noon  before  the  Commercial  Club,  a  distinction  given  by  it 
to  a  woman  for  the  first  time.  On  Nov.  6,  7,  the  State  conven- 
tion was  held  in  Linoohi  and  Mrs.  Clara  Bewick  Colby,  formerly 
of  Beatrice,  was  made  honorary  president 

In  January,  1914,  a  Men's  Suffrage  League  was  formed  in 
Omaha  with  E.  H.  Geneau,  T.  £.  Brady,  Henry  Olerichs  and 
James  Richardson  promoting  it.  On  February  2  a  thorough 
canvass  of  the  business  part  of  the  city  was  begun  by  the  women. 
Mrs.  Lindsey  thus  described  it: 

With  a  blizzard  raging  and  the  thermometer  at  5  degrees  below 
zero  women  stood  in  dnag  stores  and  groceries,  and  visited  office 

buildings,  factories  and  shops,  wherever  permission  could  be  ob- 
tained, soliritiiif]^  sic:naturcs  for  six  consecutive  days.  Mrs.  C.  S. 
Stebbins,  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  stood  at  the  street  car  bams 
and  filled  several  petitions  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Conner,  a  suffrage  worker 
since  1868,  made  a  similar  record,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Harford  and  Mrs. 
George  Tildcn  arranged  to  have  people  standing, at  the  churdi  doors 
for  names  at  the  close  of  service  on  Sun<!nv.  ATnny  ministers  offered 
their  churches  to  tiie  committee  and  sjMjke  ot  the  matter  from  their 
pulpits.  Of  all  the  Protestant  churclies,  only  the  Episcopal  refused 
the  committee's  request,  Dean  James  A.  Tancock  of  Trinity  Callie- 
dral  and  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Mackay  of  All  Saints  declining.  Petitions 
were  kept  open  at  the  Daily  News  office  and  other  offices  and  places 
of  htisincss.  Fifteen  of  the  leading  drug  stores  offered  space  to  the 
women  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  E.  S.  Rood,  and  it  was  decided 
to  continue  tlie  ititensive  campaign  until  the  I2th,  when  the  county 
chairman  had  called  a  meeting  at  the  dbr  hall  to  cdebrate  Lincoln's 
birthday,  to  hear  Medill  McCormick  of  Chicago  and  to  announce 
results.  A  large  crowd  of  petition  workers,  sympathizers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Men's  Lea^e  was  present.  While  the  goal  lor  t)ou^|ias 
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county  was  5,000  ijignatures  over  9,000  had  passed  through  the  hands 
of  the  county  chairmen  on  their  way  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Three  days  later  Mrs.  J.  W.  Crtimpacker  of  Kansas  appeared  in 
Omaha  to  organize  the  opposition  forces.  The  anti-suffragists,  led 
by  Mrs.  Arthur  Crittenden  Smith,  announce !  a  meeting  at  Turpin's 
Hall  oTi  the  afternoon  of  February  23.  Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Dodge, 
president  of  the  National  Association  Opposed  to  Woman  Suffrage, 
and  Miss  Mimue  Bronson,  secretary,  both  of  New  York,  addressed 
the  meetini^.  Forty  people  were  present,  induding  five  reporters  and 
a  number  of  suffragists.  Those  who  joined  at  that  meeting  were 
Mesdames  Edward  P.  Peck,  William  Archibald  Smith,  T.  J.  Mackay, 
E.  A.  Benson  and  Misses  Ada  Alexander.  Genevra  March  and 
Minnie  Martison.  A  temporary  committee  on  organization  was  ap- 
pointed consisting  of  Mesdames  Arthur  C.  Smith,  J.  C.  Cowin,  Her- 
man Kountze,  J.  W.  Cmmpadcer,  E.  A.  Benson;  Misses  Wallace, 
"Riley,  Alexander  and  McGaffney.  .  .  .  The  next  evening  a  public 
meetini^  was  held  at  the  American  Theater,  addressed  by  Mrs.  Dodge 
and  Miss  Bronson,  who  were  introduced  by  John  L.  Webster.^ 

On  March  i  r  the  district  chairman,  Mrs.  Richardson,  and 
county  chairman,  Mrs.  Lindsey,  with  a  group  of  workers, 
sorted,  checked  and  made  into  neat  parcels  the  precious  sheets 
of  paper,  which  Mrs.  Draper  Smith  carried  to  Lincohi  that  after- 
noon. Possibly  half  a  dozen  men  had  circulated  petitions  but 
the  bulk  of  the  11,507  names  were  obtained  in  Omaha  by  women. 
On  March  14  the  completed  petition  for  submitting  the  amend- 
ment was  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  presence  of 
the  Governor.  Although  only  37,752  signatures  were  required 
it  had  50,705  and  these  represented  sixty-three  counties  instead 
of  the  required  thirty-eight.  1  hey  were  accepted  without  ques- 
tion and  the  amendment  was  submitted  to  tlie  voters  at  the  gen- 
eral election,  Nov.  4,  1914. 

From  that  time  until  the  election  strenuotis  and  unceasing  ef- 
forts were  made  to  secure  votes  for  the  amendment.  Many 
prominent  Nebraska  men  and  women  spoke  and  worked  for  it 
and  a  number  were  brought  into  the  State.  On  July  6  was  issued 

*  A  State  Associstibn  Oppofed  to  Woman  Suffrage  was  fonned,  whose  Execntive  Coai- 

mittee  consisted  of  Mesdames  Edward  Porter  Peck,  chairman;  Henry  W.  Yates,  John 
C,  Cowin,  J.  W.  Griffith,  W,  H.  Koenig,  L.  F.  Crofoot,  Gerrit  Fort,  John  L.  Webster, 
Helen  Arion  Lewis,  Arthur  Crittenden  Smith,  T.  J.  Madajr,  F.  N.  Conner;  Miss  Janet 
M.  Wallace,  with  Mra.  William  Archibald  Smith,  aeeretarr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Noel 
treasurer;  Mrs.  S.  H.  Bumbam  of  Lincoln,  Mrs.  J.  D.  WhiUuurc  and  Mrs.  Fred  W. 
Ashton  of  Grand  Island.  Mrs.  A.  D.  Scara»  Bin.  Cliarlca  Dodge  and  Misa  Maud  May 
of  Fremont,  with  Mr?  ('ninnnrkcr  special  representative  of  the  National  AnooatioA 
in  the  headquarters  at  536  Bee  liutldin^. 
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in  Omaha  the  famous  Manifesto  by  the  Nebraska  Men's  Asso- 
ciation Opposed  to  Woman  Suffrage,  a  pamphlet  of  nine  pages, 
signed  by  thirty  prominent  men,  all  of  Omaha.*  Early  in  July 
Park  Commissioner  J.  B.  Hummel  of  Omaha  refused  to  grant 
any  more  permits  for  meetings  in  the  parks  and  the  suffragists 
arranged  a  voiceless  automobile  parade  through  all  of  them  when 
they  were  filled  with  people,  the  cars  decorated  with  banners  and 
pennants  carrying  suffrage  sentiments.  Later  the  commissioner 
spoke  for  the  amendment.  On  August  4  the  first  street  meeting 
was  held  by  "General"  Rosalie  Jones  of  New  York,  who  spoke 
from  the  steps  of  the  county  court  house  at  noon  and  on  a 
corner  in  the  evening.  This  was  followed  by  street  meetings  in 
an  endless  number  of  towns.  County  fairs  and  all  possible  forms 
of  pubUcity  were  utihzed.  An  outstanding  feature  of  the  cam- 
paign was  the  automobile  tours,  the  plan  of  Mrs.  F.  M.  Hall, 
chairman  of  Lancaster  county.  They  covered  20,000  miles  and 
included  500  places  containing  one-half  of  the  population.  Sev- 
eral of  the  longest  were  made  and  financed  1^  J.  Kennedy 
and  James  Richardson  of  Omaha  and  W.  E.  Hardy  of  Lincoln. 

Miss  Jane  Addams  came  from  Chicago  and  spoke  several  times 
in  October.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  who  was  making  a  po- 
litical canvass  of  the  State,  never  failed  to  make  an  appeal  for 
the  amendment  and  on  October  31  gave  a  roubiug  suffrage 
speech  in  Brandeis  Theater,  Omaha.  Dr.  Shaw  ended  her  tour 
of  the  State  on  the  30th,  with  an  address  in  the  auditorium. 

The  anti-suffragists  were  well  financed  and  active.  Tlieir  Na- 
tional .Association  sent  Miss  Marjorie  Dorman  to  Omaha  the 
last  of  September,  who  opened  headquarters  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  City  National  Bank.  Mrs.  A.  J.  George  was  sent  in 
October.  On  November  2  there  appeared  in  the  morning  papers 
a  double-column  appeal  to  the  Catholics  to  vote  against  the 
amendment  because  back  of  it  were  the  Socialists,  feminists,  etc. 
It  was  signed  by  Mrs.  L.  F.  Crofoot,  wife  of  the  Omaha  attor- 
ney for  the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R, 

During  the  campaign  a  committee  of  business  men  was  formed 
hy  the  brewing  interests,  whieli  visited  the  husbands  of  various 
women  engaged  in  the  effort  for  the  amendment.    They  said 

*TUt  MaaifeMs  «1U  be  loaad  in  the  Apytadfai. 
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"suffrage  means  prohibition"  and  threatened  the  husbands  in  a 
business  way  unless  their  wives  retired  from  the  work.  This 
committee  watched  the  papers  and  when  names  of  women  were 
given  as  interested  in  suffrage,  even  to  the  extent  of  attending 
a  luncheon  for  some  celebrity,  the  husbands  promptly  were  vis- 
ited. Through  this  intimidation  many  women  were  forced  to 
withdraw  and  many  men  who  would  have  subscribed  generously 
did  not  dare  give  more  than  $25,  as  the  State  law  required  the 
publication  of  names  of  all  contributing  over  this  sum. 

Three  days  before  election  an  "appeal  '  to  its  members  was 
sent  hv  the  German-American  Alliance,  a  larc^e  and  powerful 
organization.   It  was  written  in  German  and  began  as  follows: 

We  consider  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution  granting 
the  right  of  suffrage  to  women  as  the  most  important  question  which 
will  be  decided  at  the  coming  election.   Our  State  Alliance  took  a 

most  decider]  ^tnnd  against  woman  suffrage  at  its  annual  convention 
held  in  Columbus  August  25.  Our  rierman  women  do  not  want  the 
right  to  vote,  and  since  our  opponents  desire  the  right  of  suffrage 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  saddling  ihe  yoke  of  prohibition  on  our 
necks,  we  should  oppose  it  with  aU  our  might  .  .  .  We  most  ear- 
nestly urge  our  friends  of  German  speech  and  German  descent  not  to 
permit  Inisiiiess  or  other  considerations  to  prevent  them  from  going 
to  the  polls  and  casting  their  ballots  as  above  directed. 

On  November  4  the  Omaha  sutfragists  stood  all  day  at  the 
polls  handing  slips  to  the  voters  calling  attention  to  the  amend- 
ment on  the  ballot.  The  total  State  vote  on  it  was  100,842  noes, 
90,738  ayes;  adverse  majority  of  10,104.  The  result  of  the 
splendid  campaign  in  Douglas  county,  the  stronghold  of  the 
opponents  of  all  kinds,  was  seen  in  the  small  adverse  majority 
of  1,188.  Throughout  the  campaign  the  Omaha  Daily  Nnvs 
valiantly  championed  the  amendment  and  the  Bee  and  the  World 
Herald  as  strongly  opposed  it.  The  National  American  Suf- 
frage Association  contributed  $4,000  in  cash,  the  services  of  two 
organizers — Miss  Jane  Thompson  and  Miss  Elsie  Benedict — and 
paid  the  travelling  expenses  of  a  number  of  national  speakers. 

The  State  convention  of  19^4  was  held  in  Omaha  in  Decem- 
ber nnd  it  was  decided  to  organize  more  thoroughly  and  to  seek 
the  advice  of  the  National  Association  as  to  how  and  when  to 
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try  again.  The  board  which  had  served  throug^ut  the  cam- 
paign was  re-elected.  When  it  had  begun  there  were  not  fifty 
dubs  in  the  State;- when  it  ended  there  were  nearly  500  and  it 
was  desired  to  hold  them  together  as  far  as  possible.  The  oppo- 
nents had  insisted  that  women  did  not  want  the  ballot  and  it 
was  arranged  to  have  an  enrolfanent  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Wheeler.  TUs  was  conthiued  until  the  names  of  30,000  women 
had  been  enrolled  as  desiring  the  suffrage.  The  press  work  was 
continued  and  the  never-t  tiding  effort  to  educate  the  people. 

The  conventifdi  of  1915  was  held  at  Columbus  in  October, 
was  well  attended,  with  a  good  program.  Mrs.  Edna  M.  Barkley 
was  elected  president.  In  October,  1916,  the  convention  was 
held  at  Hastings.  Mrs.  William  Jennings  Bryan  was  guest  of 
honor  and  gave  the  openmc^  address  on  Sunday  evening  in  the 
Congregational  church.  Mrs.  Catt,  now  national  president,  was 
present  and  remained  two  days.  The  association  expected  to 
appeal  to  the  voters  again  in  1918  for  full  suffrage  and  she 
thought  it  was  in  good  condition  to  do  so.  Her  inspiring  pres- 
ence and  her  very  able  address  given  to  a  large  evening  audience 
made  this  one  of  most  notable  conventions.   Mrs.  Barkley  was 

rt-clcftcd  president.^ 

In  January,  1917,  the  National  Association  was  beginning  the 
"drive"  to  obtain  partial  suffrage  from  the  Legislatures  and  Ne- 
braska was  urged  to  undertake  it.  The  hoard  ap^reed  to  concen- 
trate on  a  bill  which  would  be  constitutional  and  would  permit 
women  to  vote  for  all  officers  not  specificed  in  the  State  consti- 
tution and  upon  all  questions  not  referred  to  in  it. 

The  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator  C.  £.  Sandell  of  York 
county  and  Representative  J.  N.  Norton  of  Polk  county.  Mrs. 
Barkley  was  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Gnnmittee  and  no  meas- 
ure ever  had  more  careful  and  persistent  "mothering"  than  she 
gave  this  one,  watching  over  it  for  months.  The  bill  passed  the 

*Bcridci  thoM  mcatiaoed  ^  iolknrfiv  •errod  oo  the  ofBcial  bo«rd:  Miss  Unoda 
S.  Grost,  Mrs.  AUcr  I.  Brayton,  Mrs.  Stearns,  Mrs.  Myrtle  W,  Marble,  Dr.  Emma  War- 
ner  Denaree,  Mrs.  Ida  EnsiRn,  Mrs.  Rosa  Modlin,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Donisthorpe,  Mrs.  Mary 
P.  Jay,  Mn.  Thereat  J.  Dunn,  Mra  Marsaret  J.  Carna,  Mra  Julia  N.  Cox.  Mm  Ada 
Shafer,  Mra.  Frank  Harrisoa,  Mrs  E  L.  Burke,  Miss  Ida  Robbies,  Mrs.  M.  Bnirg^iriT, 
Mr*.  E.  S.  Rood,  Mrs.  Lydia  Pope,  Mrs.  Jes«e  Dietz,  Mrtw  J.  H.  Corrick,  Mra^  Balleck 
F.  Rose.  Mra.  H.  C.  Sutnney.  Mrs.  Dietrich,  Mra.  Ellen  Ackerman,  Mrs.  Ella  I.  Browcr* 
Mki  Mmr  Ooad.  Mm  B.  F.  Bdl,  MIh  Bdkh  TMtt,  Un.  Xm»  Chwte  Hoom. 
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House  the  middle  of  February  hy  the  magnificent  vote  of  73  to 
24  in  the  presence  of  an  audience  of  applauding  women  that 
filled  the  galleries.  In  the  Senate  the  bill  went  to  the  Committee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections,  which  granted  a  hearing  on  Febru- 
ary 15.  After  a  luncheon  with  enthusiastic  speeches  the  entire 
body  of  250  women,  including  65  from  Omaha,  marched  to  the 
State  House,  where  even  the  aisles  were  already  crowded  with 
women.  Among  the  speakers  were  George  W.  Howard,  the 
eminent  professor  of  history  in  the  State  University,  and  a 
number  o£  prominent  Nebraska  men  and  womeTi.  Six  "antis" 
were  present  and  their  spokesman  was  Miss  Bronson  of  New 
York.  The  hearing  lasted  three  hours.  The  bill  was  held  two 
months  in  the  committee  and  finally  was  reported  out  and  passed 
by  a  vote  of  20  to  13  on  April  19.  It  was  signed  by  Governor 
Keith  Neville  on  the  2i8t  and  gave  women  the  suffn^  for  presi- 
dential electors,  all  municipal  and  most  county  officers.^ 

The  opponents  immediately  started  an  initiative  petition  to 
have  the  law  submitted  to  the  voters  and  on  July  22  it  was  sus- 
pended 111  operation  by  the  filiti^^  of  a  ]>etition  for  a  referendum 
on  It  by  the  Anti-SufTrage  Association.  Mrs.  Berkley  with  others 
after  in'^pection  concluded  it  was  not  a  bona  fide  petition.  .Ac- 
cordingly she  summoned  her  hoard  to  discuss  taking  the  proper 
legal  steps  to  prove  that  it  was  fraudulent  and  invalid.  There 
was  no  money  in  the  treasury  with  which  to  undertake  expen- 
sive  litigation  and  there  were  those  who  thought  it  wiser  not  to 
attempt  it.  The  courage  and  determination  of  Mrs.  Barkley  were 
the  deciding  factor  and  it  was  the  same  brave  and  persistent 
effort  that  finally  won  the  long-drawn-out  legal  battle.  A  full 
account  was  given  by  Mrs.  Draper  Smith  in  the  Woman  Citizen 
of  which  the  following  is  a  part : 

For  the  larger  part  of  the  session  in  1917  the  Senate  had  been 
under  great  pressure  from  the  puWic  and  the  press  to  pass  the  bone 
dry  law  that  the  House  had  almost  unantmously  adopted.  Nineteen 
members  of  the  Senate  belonged  to  the  clique  led  by  representatives 

■In  March  under  the  awpkes  of  the  Nttioml  AMoelation  •uffinge  Mhools  were  held 

in  Omaba  inrl  T  -Toln.  The  Instructors  wrr"  \fr«f  ^'^t••>-  R.  Shtiler,  chairman  of  orfrrtnt- 
satioo,  Mra.  Halaey  W.  WUaoii,  its  recording  Kcretary,  and  Mra.  T.  T.  Cotnatn  and 
the  Mlrfeelt  tsught  were  Snffrace  Biatorjr  and  Argnmcat,  Ortanintfon,  Pttblidty  and 
Press,  Money  Raising  and  ParUampntary  T-aw.  Of  the  ninrtffn  schools  held  hy  the 
Natiooal  Association  in  varioua  States  none  was  larger.  By  request  night  schools  were 
op«Md  irfA  •  cravdod  iltaadiaoe  at  all  wtuAvoM, 
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of  the  brewing  interests.  They  fought  for  weeks  to  secure  the 
consent  of  the  House  to  a  bill  that  would  have  made  prohibition 
impossible  of  enforcement.  Into  this  maelstrom  the  limited  suffrage 
law  was  plunged.  Only  the  most  careful  leadership  secured  its  fival 
passage.  .  .  . 

On  the  2Tst  of  July  the  opponent?  caused  to  be  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  a  petition  asking  that  the  law  be  referred  to  the  voters 
at  the  general  election  in  1918  tor  approval  or  rejection.  This  peti- 
tion contained  the  signatures  of  32,896  persons  who  claimed  to  be 
legal  voters  of  the  State  and  to  live  at  the  places  designated  as  their 
legal  residence.  .  .  .  Tact  and  patience  were  employed  to  get  Secre- 
tary of  State  Pool  to  the  [joint  where  he  permitted  the  sufTragists  to 
make  a  copy.  Eighteen  thousand  names  bore  the  marks  of  an  Omaha 
residence.  The  others  were  apparently  gathered  from  two-titths  of 
the  counties  and  presumptively  represented  5  per  cent,  of  the  legal 
voters,  as  required  by  law.  Suspicion  that  fraud  and  deception  had 
been  used,  both  in  getting  genuine  signatures  and  in  padding  the  lists, 
earlv  gave  way  to  positive  conviction.  When  the  investigation  was 
complete  it  was  found  that  16,460  of  the  32,896  signatures  were 
subject  to  court  challenge  and  that  at  least  10,000  of  them  were 
the  product  of  fraud,  forgery  and  misrepresentation.  Prominent 
members  of  the  bar  volunteered  their  services— T.  J.  Doyle,  C.  A. 
Sorenson,  John  M.  Stewart  and  H.  H.  Wil  oti  of  Lincoln,  and  Elmer 
K.  ThoiTin^-  nnd  I'Vancis  A.  I>rogan  of  Omaha.  A  petitmn  to  enjoin 
the  Secretary  of  State  from  placing  the  referendum  on  the  election 
ballot  was  filed  in  February,  1918. 

The  Omaha  workers  were  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Sumney,  vice-president  of  the  State  association,  and  Mrs.  James 
Richardson.  They  discovered  that  many  of  the  residence  addresses 
given  were  in  railroad  yards,  cornfields  or  vacant  lots.  Many  other- 
were  of  men  who  had  never  lived  at  the  addresses  given  ;  many 
affirmed  that  they  had  never  signetl  any  such  petition;  others  that 
they  had  been  induced  to  sig^  by  the  representation  of  the  solicitor 
that  it  was  to  submit  the  question  of  full  suffrage.  The  work  of 
running  down  each  of  the  18.000  names  consumed  days  of  arduous 
labor.  It  was  also  found  that  page  after  page  of  the  names  were 
written  by  tlie  same  hand.  Experts  in  handwriting  from  the  various 
l)anks  in  Lincoln  spent  night  after  night  pormg  over  the  original 
petitions  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  picking  out  and 
listing  the  forgeries,  which  were  found  to  have  been  scattered  all 
over  the  State. 

The  request  of  the  sufTragists  tn  the  Secretary  of  State  said  that 
the  circulatr>rs  had  comnn'tted  perjury  in  certifying  that  these  ficti- 
tious persons  had  affixed  their  names  in  their  presence;  that  many 
of  the  names  written  thereon  were  not  placed  tiiere,  as  the  law  re- 
quired, in  the  presence  of  the  circulator,  but  that  the  petitions  had 
been  left  in  pool  halls,  soft  drink  parlors,  cigar  stores  and  barber 
shops  where  cvcr\1)ody.  including  minors,  was  invited  to  sign,  the 
circulator  later  coming  around  and  gathering  them  up.   It  aUo  said 
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that  many  of  the  signatures  were  obtained  by  infants  incapable  at 

law  of  propcrl\'  circulating  or  certifying  to  the  petition  sheets  and 

that  a  number  of  circulators  named  had  cnpfap^ed  in  a  systematic 
course  of  fraud  and  forgery,  thereby  making  invalid  all  of  the  names. 
Attached  were  twenty  pages  of  exhibits  in  proof  of  these  charges. 

The  evidence  in  Omaha  was  matched  by  that  in  fifty-nine  other 
counties  taken  by  the  referee  and  attorney. 

The  attorneys  enjoined  the  Secretary  of  State  from  putting 
the  referendum  on  the  ballot.  Nineteen  suffragists  appeared  as 
plaintiffs  in  the  case  as  follows :  Edna  M.  Barkley,  Gertrude  L. 
Hardy,  Katharine  Sumney»  Ida  Robbins,  Grace  Richardson, 
Margaretta  Dietrich,  Grace  M.  Wheeler,  EUa  Brower,  EUen 
Adcerman,  Henrietta  Smith,  Inez  Philbrick,  Harriet  M.  Stewart, 
Mary  Smith  Hayward,  Mamie  Oaflin,  Margaret  T.  Sheldon, 
Alice  Howell,  Ellen  Gere,  Eliza  Ann  Doyle,  Katharine  McGerr. 
As  the  suit  had  been  brought  against  the  Secretary  of  State 
the  Attorney  General  appeared  for  him  and  was  joined  by  the 
attorneys  of  the  women's  Anti-SufTrage  Association.  They 
arinied  that  the  plaintiffs  were  not  legally  entitled  to  sue  because 
they  were  not  electors.  The  court  upheld  their  r'vjht.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  became  convinced  that  the  petition  was  fraudulent 
and  did  not  appear  in  the  further  litigation.  The  suffrage  forces 
were  prepared  with  their  evidence  and  wished  to  proceed  at  once 
with  the  case  but  all  the  dilatory  tactics  possible  were  used  and 
it  was  not  until  the  full  legal  time  was  about  to  expire  that  the 
opponents  were  brought  to  the  point  on  May  17,  191 8.  Mrs. 
Draper  Smith's  account  continued : 

Inspection  of  the  original  petition  showed  that  of  116  petitions 
secured  by  A.  O.  Barclay  68  were  in  the  same  handwriting.  .  .  . 
The  name  of  one  Omaha  business  man  who  had  died  three  months 

previous  to  the  circulation  of  the  petition  was  found;  another  who 

was  killed  two  montb^  brforr,  and  another  who  had  been  dead  for 
three  years.  Witnes^j  after  witness  testihed  that  his  name  on  it 
was  forged. 

Several  other  circulators  forged  so  many  names  we  asked  that  all 
their  work  be  thrown  out.  The  hearing  developed  that  forty  ex> 
saloon  keepers  and  bartenders  had  these  petitions  on  the  bars  in  their 

soft  drink  places;  names  were  secured  by  Dirk  Kennedy,  a  negro 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  He  appeared  in  court  in  jail 
clothes,  l)enig  under  indictment  for  peddling  "dope,"  and  was  unable 
to  identify  the  petitions  certified  by  him.  Ten  boys,  ranging  in  age 
from  8  to  15,  were  circulators.  Several  men  who  could  not  read  or 
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write  testified  that  they  supposed  their  names  were  being  taken  for 
a  census.  ^T any  thought  the  petition  was  to  "bring  back  beer."  One 

man  was  told  it  was  to  pave  an  alley.  At  one  hearing  interpreters 
liad  to  be  used  for  all  but  two  men.  The  treasurer  of  the  Anti- 
Sutlrage  Association,  Mrs.  C.  C.  George,  whose  name  appears  as 
witness  to  the  signatures  of  8i  certificates  on  the  bade  of  Barclay's 
petitions,  testified  that  she  did  not  remember  him.  On  the  back  of 
each  petition  is  a  certificate  in  which  the  circulator  certifies  that 
each  man  signed  in  his  presence  and  the  sij^niatnre  must  have  two 
witnesses.  The  soft  drink  men  and  others  testified  that  although 
the  name  of  Mrs.  George  appeared  as  witness  to  their  signatures 
they  had  never  seen  her.  She  testified  that  the  petitions  went  through 
the  liands  of  her  association. 

The  following  question  was  asked  of  another  "anti/*  wife  of  a  rec- 
tor: "Had  you  known  that  co-workers  with  vou  were  Dick  Kennedy, 
an  illiterate  negro;  Abie  Sirian;  Gus  T\lce,  employee  of  Tom  Denni- 
sun  and  a  detective  of  doubtful  reputation;  40  soft  drink  men;  Jess 
Ross,  colored  porter  for  Dennison ;  Jack  Broomfield,  a  colored  sport- 
ing man  and  for  twenty  years  keeper  of  the  most  notorious  dive 
in  Omaha,  and  many  others  of  this  character,  would  you  have 
worked  with  them  and  accepted  the  kind  of  petition  thev  would 
secure?"  She  replied:  "Tt  would  have  made  no  difference  to  me. 
I  ¥ras  working  for  a  cause  and  would  not  have  cared  who  else  was 
working  for  l£e  same." 

The  testimony  showed  that  the  anti-sufTrage  association  of  Omaha, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Crofoot,  president,  had  at  first  endeav- 
ored to  employ  to  take  charge  of  the  work  of  circulating  the  petitions 
the  man  who  had  conducted  the  publicity  department  for  the  brewers 
in  1916. 

The  allegations  of  fraud  were  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  District  Court.  The  opponents  appealed  from  Its  decision, 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  June,  and  the 

women  entered  into  possession  of  this  large  amount  of  suffrage. 
By  order  of  the  court  the  anti-sulfi agists,  toj^ether  with  ihc 
State,  had  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  long  legal  battle  which  ended 
on  January  25,  loig,  in  a  glorious  victory  for  the  suffragists. 
The  costs  were  appioxiinately  $5,000. 

Ratification.  The  Slate  convention  of  1917  was  held  in 
Omaha  in  December  and  it  was  omitted  in  the  fall  of  1918 
on  account  of  the  influenza,  and  none  was  held  until  I919. 
The  Federal  Amendment  had  been  submitted  by  Congress 
on  June  4  and  a  Ratificatioo  Committee  had  been  appointed 
consisting  of  Mrs.  Barkley,  Mrs.  Hardy  and  Mrs.  Wheeler  to 
secure  an  early  calling  of  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature.  It 
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was  arranged  for  the  State  convention  to  meet  in  Lincoln  at 
the  time  Governor  Samuel  R.  McKelvie  had  called  this  special 
session  to  ratify  the  amendment.  The  convention  en  masse  saw 
the  ratification  of  both  Houses  on  August  2  by  unanimous  vote 

and  had  the  joy  of  being^  present  when  it  was  signed  by  the 
Governor,  who  had  been  a  coiisistLiit  iiicnd  of  the  cause.  The 
regular  sessiun  hail  memorialized  Congress  by  joint  resolution 
to  submit  the  Federal  Suffrage  Anietidment  and  requested  Sena- 
tor Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock  ui  Nel)raska  to  vote  for  it.  He  voted 
against  it  every  time  it  became  before  the  Senate.  The  other 
Senator,  George  W.  Norris,  voted  in  favor  each  time  and  was 
always  a  helpful  friend  of  woman  suffrage. 

The  last  State  convention  met  in  Omaha  June  13-15,  1920, 
with  104  delegates  in  attendance.  With  Mrs.  Charles  ^I.  Die- 
trich, who  had  been  elected  president  the  preceding  year,  in  the 
chair,  the  association  was  merged  into  the  Nebraska  League  of 
Women  Voters  and  Mrs.  Dietrich  was  made  chairman. 

On  Saturday,  Aug.  28,  1920,  at  noon,  whistles  were  sounded 
and  bells  were  rung  for  five  minutes  in  Omaha  and  South  Omaha 
to  celebrate  the  proclamation  by  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Wash- 
ington that  the  woman  suffrage  amendment  was  now  a  part  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  struggle  was  over. 

In  December,  1919,  there  assembled  in  Lincoln  a  convention 
to  rewrite  Nebraska's  constitution,  to  be  submitted  to  the  elec- 
tors Sept.  2i,  1920.  This  convention  put  a  clause  in  the  new 
constitution  giving  full  suffrage  to  women.  Using  the  power 
delegated  to  it  by  the  Legislature  it  provided  that  women  should 
vote  on  the  constitution  and  that  the  suffrage  amendment  should 
go  into  effect  as  soon  as  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  was 
announced  by  the  Governor,  The  rest  of  it  was  to  wait  until 
Jan.  I,  192 1.  This  was  done  in  order  that  women  might  vote 
at  the  general  election  in  November,  1920.  Before  the  constitu- 
tion went  to  the  voters  the  Federal  Amendment  was  proclaimed 
and  women  were  fully  enfranchised.  With  women  voting  the 
constitution  received  65,483  ayes,  15,416  noes. 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  through  the  efforts  of 
Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  president 
and  vice-president  of  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrnf^e 
Association,  a  Nevada  association  had  been  formed  with  Mrs. 
Frances  A.  Williamson  president  and  later.  Mrs.  Elda  A.  Orr 
was  elected.  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Boyd  was  an  officer.  It  held  three 
or  four  successful  conventions  and  had  bills  before  the  legisla- 
ture but  no  record  exists  of  any  activities  after  1899. 

In  November^  i909»  Mrs.  Clarence  Mackay,  who  had  organ- 
ized an  Equal  Franchise  Society  in  New  York  Qty,  of  which 
she  was  president,  wrote  to  Miss  Jeanne  Elizabeth  Wier,  pro- 
fessor of  history  in  the  University  of  Nevada,  asking  if  a  branch 
society  could  not  be  organized  in  that  State.  Later  Professor 
Wier  conferred  with  Mrs.  M  uk  iy  in  \ew  York.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1910  an  agreement  lo  assist  in  such  an  organization  was 
signed  hy  a  large  number  of  prominent  men  and  women  in 
Reno  and  finally  in  January,  icjii.  Professor  Wier  issued  a  call 
for  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  her  home  to  form  a  society.  Mrs. 
O.  H.  Mack,  president  of  the  I'\"deration  of  Women's  Clubs,  sent 
an  invitation  to  each  club  to  be  represented  at  this  meeting.  It 
was  soon  evident  that  it  would  be  too  large  for  a  private  house 
and  on  January  24  a  conference  was  held  in  the  law  office  of 
Counsellor  C.  R.  Reeves  to  arrange  for  a  Saturday  evening  mass 
meeting.  There  were  present  Mr.  Reeves,  who  was  made  tem- 
porary chairman ;  Professor  Wier,  Mrs.  Mack,  Mrs.  Henry  Stan- 
islawsky.  Professor  Romanzo  Adams,  Judge  William  P.  Seeds, 
Assemblyman  Alceus  F.  Price,  J.  A.  Buchanan,  Mrs.  Frank 
Page,  Mrs.  Frank  R.  Nicholas,  who  was  made  secretary,  and 
J.  Hobnan  Buck,  who  was  elected  permanent  chairman.  A  tele- 
gram of  greeting  was  read  from  Mrs.  Madcay. 

*  Hm  BDMory  fit  IndcMtd  for  diis  clwpler  to  Mrs.  O,  H.  Hack,  inee-preaidciit  of  tbe 
Sm»  VqiMl  ^DeMie  Seeivtr. 
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A  gieneia]  meeting  for  organization  was  held  the  evening  of 
February  4  in  Odd  Fellows'  HaU»  which  was  far  too  small  for 
the  audience.  The  name  State  Equal  Franchise  Society  was 
adopted.  Mrs.  Staniskwsky  was  elected  president;  Colonel 
Reeves,  Mr.  Price,  Mrs.  Mack  and  Miss  Felice  G>hn,  vice- 
presidents;  Mrs.  Nicholas,  Mrs.  Grace  £.  Bridges  and  Mrs.  Alice 
Chism,  recording  and  corresponding  secretary  and  treasurer.  A 
membership  of  177  was  reported.  The  board  of  twenty-one 
directors  included  most  of  those  who  have  been  named  and  in 
addition  Dr.  J.  E.  Stubl>s,  president  of  the  university;  Mrs.  A. 
B.  McKinlev.  Dr.  Morris  Pritchard,  W.  D.  Trout,  Mrs.  Nettie 
P.  Hcrsliiser,  Mrs.  George  Armstrong,  Mrs.  IHorence  H.  Church, 
Mrs,  G.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Frank  Stickney.^  Plans  were  made  for  a 
legislative  lobby.  .\  report  of  the  organization  was  sent  to  Mrs, 
Mackay,  who  consented  that  her  name  should  be  used  as  hon- 
orary president  but  took  no  further  interest  in  it  or  in  the  amend- 
ment campaign  which  soon  followed  and  made  no  contribution. 

Between  the  above  meetings  Assemblymen  Arnold  and  Byrne 
of  Esmeralda  county  had  introduced  a  joint  resolution  on  Janu- 
ary 30  to  submit  to  the  voters  an  amendment  to  the  State  consti- 
tution to  give  full  suffrage  to  women.  It  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Elections,  which  on  February  7  reported  it  un- 
favorably. Assemblyman  J.  A.  Denton  of  Lincofai  county 
secured  a  hearing  before  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  Feb- 
ruary 20  and  a  large  lobby  from  the  society  was  present.  Mrs. 
Stanislawsky  and  Miss  Cohn  addressed  the  committee,  empha- 
sizing the  fact  that  each  of  the  political  parties  had  declared  in 
its  State  platform  iijv  this  referendum  and  all  the  women  asked 
was  to  have  the  question  sent  to  the  voters.  The  resolution  was 
put  on  file  but  at  the  bottom  and  every  attempt  to  advance  it 
failed  but  on  March  6  it  appeared  in  regular  order.  Speaker 
pro  tcm.  Booth  wanted  it  indefinitely  postponed  but  was  over- 
ruled. After  innnerous  i)arlianientary  tactics  it  was  at  length 
passed  by  31  ayes,  13  noes,  four  absent  and  the  Speaker  not 
voting.  The  resolution  was  hrst  read  in  the  Senate  on  March  7 

*Cliarter  ititiiibers  besides  those  alit-ady   nu  iitioiu'd   were   Mrs.   J.    E.    Stubbs,  J.  D. 

I.ayman,  C.  A.  Jacobson.   Mrs.  Jennie  Blanche  Taylor,   Mrs.   Julia    1".    Ucndi  r,   J.  K. 

Church,  Miaa  I«un  de  Laguoa,  Grant  Miller,  Mtar  Kate  Bardeawerperf  Mra.  W.  H. 
Hood,  Km  Orr»  Mm  Boyd,  Mm  Oeorve  McKeaii^  Mm  May  GOL 
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and  referred  to  the  Coniinittee  on  Education.  Three  days  later 
it  was  reported  without  recommendation.  It  came  before  the 
Senate  March  13  and  after  considerable  ''fencing"  it  passed  by 
16  ayes,  2  noes,  one  absent.    Mrs.  Stanislawsky,  Mrs.  Mack, 

Professor  Wier,  Mrs.  Chism,  Miss  Colm  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  had 
worked  strenuously  iv.  the  two  Houses. 

The  constitution  requires  that  a  resolution  for  an  amendment 
must  pass  two  successive  Legislatures  and  the  new  association 
saw  the  task  before  it  of  getting  the  approval  of  another  session 
in  1913.  It  received  national  and  international  attention  about 
this  time  through  a  banner  six  feet  high  and  four  wide,  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Arthur  Hodges  of  New  York,  with  the  words, 
Nevada,  Votes  for  Women,  brought  out  in  sage  brush  green 
letters  on  a  field  of  vivid  orange.  This  was  shipped  to  New 
York  and  carried  by  Miss  Anne  Martin  of  Reno  in  a  big  parade 
in  that  city  and  then  taken  to  London  and  carried  by  her  and 
Miss  Vida  Milholland  of  New  York  at  the  head  of  the  American 
group  in  the  great  procession  of  ihe  Sucial  and  Political  Union. 

Headquarters  were  opened  in  the  Cheney  Building  in  Reno, 
Mrs.  Hod|res  assuming  the  rent,  where  visitors  were  made  wel- 
come and  liUrature  given  out.  A  series  of  lectures  until  N(^- 
veniber  were  arranged,  the  first  one  in  the  Congregational  church, 
where  Mrs.  Stanislawsky  gave  an  address  to  a  crowded  meeting. 
Later  she  moved  to  California  and  in  February,  1912,  Mrs. 
Mack  called  a  meeting  and  Miss  Anne  Martin  was  unanimously 
elected  president.  Mrs.  Bridges,  Mrs.  Chism  and  Mrs.  Mack 
were  re-elected.  The  other  members  of  the  board  chosen  were: 
Vice-presidents,  Mrs.  F.  O.  Norton,  Mrs.  J.  £.  Church,  Mrs. 
Jennie  Logan,  Mrs.  Charles  Gulling,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Bray,  Miss 
B.  M.  Wilson ;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Burroughs  Edsall.  An 
active  executive  coniniiuce  was  appointed  and  plans  w'ere  made 
for  a  vigorous  campaign.  Mrs,  Hodges  continued  to  pay  the 
rent  of  headquarters  and  a  substantial  bank  account  was  built 
up  by  dues,  subscriptions  and  collections  at  meeimg^s. 

Miss  Martin  attended  the  national  suffrage  convention  at  Phil- 
adelphia in  November,  where  she  told  of  the  need  of  funds  to  fur- 
ther the  campaign  and  secured  many  pledges  and  donations.  Dr. 
Shaw,  the  president,  promised  $1,000  from  the  association  after 
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the  amendment  was  submitted.  Mrs.  Oliver  H.  P.  Belmont  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Fels  had  become  honorary  presidents  and  the  former 
gave  $100;  the  latter  made  her  contribution  of  $5(JO  later.  The 
Massachusetts  association,  through  Mrs.  Maud  Wood  Park, 
$100;  the  National  Association,  $100  in  cash  and  $100  in  litera- 
ture; the  Woman's  Journal  $45.  California  and  Arizona  ^ave 
funds  and  literature.  A  pamphlet  entitled  Woman  Under  Ne- 
vada I^ws,  by  Miss  B.  M.  Wilson,  an  attorney,  had  hten  pub- 
lished in  a  special  edition  of  20,000  and  proved  effective  in 
rousing  the  women  to  a  sense  of  their  rights  and  wrongs. 

The  rapid  organization  had  its  effect  on  legislators  and  poli- 
ticians. The  resolution  for  submitting  an  amendment  was  pre- 
sented in  both  Houses  in  1913  and  reported  favorably  by  the 
Judiciary  Committees.  It  passed  in  the  House  011  January  24  by 
49  ayes,  3  noes,  otie  absent;  in  the  Senate  on  January  30  by  19 
ayes,  3  noes.   On  March  3  it  was  signet!  by  the  Governor. 

The  educatiopR]  work  was  done  throiie^h  the  press,  the  plat- 
form and  entertainments.  Speakers  of  national  note  were  se- 
cured, among  them  Dr.  Shaw,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Lees  Laid- 
law,  a!id  Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman,  of  New  York ;  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Aked,  of  San  Francisco;  Miss  Jane  Addams  of  Chi- 
cago, and  Miss  Mabel  Vernon  of  Washington.  The  meetings 
were  attended  by  about  three  men  to  one  woman.  Mr.  Laidlaw 
assisted  in  organizing  a  Men's  Suffrage  League,  among  whose 
members  were  Supreme  Court  Justice  Frank  Norcross,  Dr. 
Stubbs,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  John  Edwards  Bray, 
S.  W.  Belford,  Charles  Gulling,  A.  A.  ITibbard,  Professor  J.  E. 
Church,  Captain  Applewhite,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Adams,  tlie  Rev. 
Mr.  Sheldon,  George  Taylor  and  John  Wright. 

At  the  annual  meeting  Feb.  25,  TQ13,  it  was  announced  that 
there  were  nearly  1,000  paid  up  members,  with  most  of  tlie 
cotmties  organized  and  many  town  societies.  "Nevada,  the 
black  spot  on  the  map!  To  make  it  white,  g^ve  women  the 
suffrage,"  was  the  constant  slogan.  Miss  Martin,  Mrs.  Church, 
Mrs.  Bray,  Miss  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Bridges  were  re-elected. 
Other  members  chosen  were:  Vtce^residents,  Mrs.  Hugh 
Brown,  Mrs.  Alexander  Orr,  Mrs.  George  West,  Mrs.  Lyman 
D.  Clark,  Jr.,  Mrs,  £.     Caine,  Mrs*  Hany  Warren;  recording 
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secretary,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Menardi;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Mabel  Redman; 
auditors,  Mrs.  P.  B.  Kennedy,  Mrs,  W,  T,  Jenkins. 

In  the  little  span  of  days  that  lay  between  the  election  of  the 
State  Executive  Committee  in  191 2  and  the  legislative  session 
of  19 1 3  the  sixteen  counties  were  organized,  each  under  a  chair- 
man. Mrs.  M.  S.  Bonni field  as  chairman  of  Humboldt  county, 
with  her  helpers,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Card,  Mrs.  Mark  Walser  of  Love- 
lock and  Dr.  Nellie  Hascall  of  Fallon,  led  their  branches  into 
the  mining  fields.  It  is  not  easy  to  realize  the  difficulties  under 
which  these  women  labored.  Mrs.  H.  C.  Taylor,  chairman  of 
Churchill  county,  had  to  drive  many  miles  from  her  ranch  to 
attend  every  meeting.  Some  of  the  chairmen  were  Mrs.  A.  J. 
McCarty,  Mineral  county ;  Mrs.  Rudolph  Zadow,  Eureka ;  Mrs. 
Sadie  D.  Hurst,  Washoe;  Mrs.  Bray,  Ornisby;  Mrs,  F.  P.  Lang- 
don,  Storey;  Mrs.  Caine,  Elko;  Mrs.  Minnie  Comins  MacDonald, 
White  Pine. 

Mrs.  Church,  Miss  Mary  Henry,  Mrs.  Hurst,  Mrs.  Belford, 
and  Mrs.  Maud  Gassoway  were  an  active  force  in  organizing 
societies  at  Sparks,  Verdi  and  Wadsworth  in  Washoe  coimty,  the 
largest  in  the  State.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Bray  organized  study  classes 
in  Sparks  and  gave  prizes  for  the  best  suffrage  essays.  Mrs. 
Hurst  addressed  large  street  crowds  in  Reno  every  Saturday 
night.  An  important  feature  of  the  campaign  was  the  complete 
circularization  of  the  voters  with  snfTrage  literature  by  the 
county  organizations  and  from  State  headquarters  by  Mrs.  Bessie 
Eichelberger,  State  treasurer  for  two  years,  assisted  by  Miss 
Alexandrine  La  Tourette  of  the  State  University  ;  Mrs.  Belford, 
Mrs.  P.  L.  Flannigan,  Mrs.  Alf.  Doten,  Miss  Minnie  Flannigan, 
Mrs.  Charles  £.  Bosnell  and  Mrs.  John  Franzman.  Mrs.  Hood, 
the  second  vice-president,  and  chairman  of  civics  in  the  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Gubs,  was  the  leading  factor  in  getting 
its  endorsement  at  its  meeting  in  Reno,  Oct.  30,  191 3. 

Nevada's  population  of  only  80,000  is  scattered  over  an  area 
of  110,000  square  miles,  a  territory  larger  than  the  whole  of 
New  En<3^1and.  Of  these,  40,000  are  men  over  twenty -one  years 
oi  age,  of  wliom  only  20,000  remained  in  the  State  long  enough 
to  vote  at  the  last  general  election — an  average  of  one  voter  to 
every  tive  square  miles.    Nevada  has  the  smallest  urban  and 
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fhe  most  scattered  rural  population  in  the  United  States.  Reach- 
ing and  winning  this  vote  was  done  mostly  by  press  work  and 
literature.  The  new  voters  on  the  registration  lists  were  circular- 
ized. The  personal  contact  with  the  voter  was  accomplished  by 
street  meetings  in  the  cities  and  towns;  in  the  rural  communities 
by  train,  automobile,  stage  and  even  on  horseback. 

All  the  political  parties  but  the  Republican  endorsed  the 
amendment  in  their  platforms  and  it  was  supported  by  labor 
tmions  representing  6,000  members.  Prestige  and  assistance 
were  given  by  an  Advisory  Board  consisting  of  U.  S.  Senators 
Francis  G.  Newlands  and  Key  Pittman,  Congressman  E.  E. 
Roberts,  Governor  Tasker  H.  Oddie,  Lieutenant  Governor  Gil- 
bert C.  Ross,  President  Stubbs,  Bishop  Robinson  and  many  pro- 
fessional and  business  men.  There  was  fierce  opposition  from 
some  newspapers,  including  the  Reno  Evening  Gascttc.  the  lead- 
ing Republican  paper  of  the  State,  but  active  support  from  the 
State  Journal,  owned  and  edited  by  George  Darius  Kilborn, 
formerly  of  New  York,  who  was  always  in  favor  of  woman 
suflTrage.  The  IVestem  Nevada  Miner,  owned  and  edited  by 
J.  Holman  Buck,  gave  much  assistance  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

In  canvassing  and  speaking  tours  over  the  State  Miss  Martin 
travelled  over  3,000  miles  and  talked  personally  to  nearly  every 
one  of  the  20,000  voters.  There  are  240  election  precincts  and 
over  180  were  organized  with  a  woman  leader.  On  Nov.  3, 
19 1 4,  every  county  was  carried  for  the  amendment  but  four, 
each  of  these  a  county  with  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  towns 
in  the  State.  The  vote  in  Washoe  county  was  i  ,449  for,  2,04^ 
against;  in  Reno,  the  county  seat,  938  for,  1,587  against. 
Ormsby  county  with  Carson  City  gave  an  adverse  majority  of 
only  141  ;  Storey  county  with  Virginia  City  of  only  31.  The 
total  vote  was  10,936  ayes,  7,257  noes — the  amendment  carried 
by  3*679.  The  cost  of  the  whole  three  years'  campaign  was 
only  a  little  more  than  $7,000. 

At  the  annual  rneetnij];  of  the  Washoe  county  Equal  Francinse 
Society  after  the  election  it  was  evident  that,  having  won  suf- 
frage, women  recognized  their  new  and  enlarged  responsibilities 
and  were  anxious  to  do  something  for  the  public  welfare  and 
thdr  own  development.    A  mass  meeting  was  held  in  the 
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Y.  W.  C.  A.  buil<lint^^  and  the  Woman  Citizens'  Club  was 
organized  with  a  charter  membership  of  80.  Mrs.  Hurst  was 
elected  president.  Other  officers  were:  Vice-presidents,  Mrs. 
Bel  ford,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Burke,  Mrs.  Hood;  corresponding  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Mack;  recording  secretary,  Mrs,  Bessie  MoufFe; 
financial  secretary,  Mrs.  Harold  Duncan ;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Eichel- 
berger;  auditor,  Mrs.  Katherine  Flett;  librarian,  Mrs.  F.  C 
MacDiarmid.  This  club  succeeded  in  getting  a  year  as  a  re- 
quired residence  .for  those  from  other  States  seeking  divorce 
and  later  another  Legislature  proposed  to  repeal  it  and  restore 
the  SIX  months.  Mrs.  George  F*  Nixon,  wife  of  the  former 
U.  S.  Senator,  was  made  legislative  chairman  and  headed  the 
women  of  Reno  who  went  almost  en  masse  to  Carson  City  to 
protest  but  the  pressure  on  the  other  side  was  too  strong  and 
the  old  law  was  restored. 

In  August,  1 91 8,  The  Woman  Citizens'  Club  endorsed  Mrs. 
Sadie  D.  Hurst  of  Reno  for  the  Assembly,  in  recognition  of  whal 
she  liad  done  for  suffrage  and  for  the  clul).  She  won  at  the 
primaries  and  also  at  the  polls  in  November  and  was  the  first 
woman  member.  The  subniission  of  the  Federal  Woman  Suf- 
frage Aniendnient  to  the  Legislatures  by  Congress  seeiiied  near 
and  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  the  national 
president,  a  Ratification  Committee  was  formed  in  December. 
Helen  T,  (Mrs.  S.  W.)  Belford  was  acting  chairman  with 
Mesdames  Walser,  Hood,  McKenzie,  Mack,  Church,  Boyd, 
Bray,  Franzman,  Fannie  B.  Patrick  and  Emma  Vanderlith  mem- 
bers. At  the  request  of  this  committee  a  resolution  was  pre> 
sented  to  the  Legislature  by  Mrs.  Hurst  on  Jan.  22,  1919,  asking 
this  body  to  memorialize  Congress  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 
It  passed  the  Assembly  January  23  with  but  one  dissenting  vote; 
the  Senate  January  29  unanimously  and  the  Nevada  U.  S.  Sen- 
ators were  requested  to  present  and  actively  support  it. 

In  March  the  committee  elected  Mrs,  Patrick  delegate  to  the 
national  suffrage  convention  in  St.  Louis  and  in  April  it  met  to 
hear  her  report  and  details  of  the  proposed  league  of  Women 
Voters.  The  following  July  a  meeting  was  held  lu  listen  to 
Mrs.  Minnie  S.  Cunningham  of  Texas  and  Mrs.  Ben  Hooper 
of  Wisconsin,  who  were  touring  certain  States  under  the  aus- 
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frices  of  the  Naticmal  Association,  to  consult  the  Governors  on 
the  question  of  special  sessions  for  the  ratification  of  the  Fed- 
eral Amendment,  which  had  been  sijbmitted  in  June,  Mrs.  Pat- 
rick and  Mrs.  Bel  ford  accompanied  them  to  Carson  City  and 
had  an  interview  with  Governor  Emmet  D.  Boyle.  In  September 
the  committee  considered  the  offer  of  a  conference  of  officers  and 
chairmen  of  the  National  League  of  \\'oinen  Voters  to  be  held 
in  Reno.  It  was  arranged  for  November  20-21,  with  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kenzie  chairman  of  program,  Mrs.  Walser  of  finance,  Mrs. 
Hurst  of  halls  and  Mrs.  Belford  of  publicity. 

The  conference  met  in  the  Century  Qub  House.  Mrs  Catt, 
Miss  Jessie  R.  Haver,  Dr.  Valeria  H.  Parker,  Mrs.  .  Jean  Nelson 
Penfield  and  Miss  Marjorie  Shuler,  national  chairman  of 
publicity,  were  the  guests  of  honor.  A  luncheon  at  the  Riverside 
Hotel  was  attended  by  about  70  men  and  women.  An  evening 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Rialto  Theater  with  Mrs.  Patrick  pre- 
siding. Governor  Boyle  inlrijduicd  Mrs.  Catt,  who  gave  a  rous- 
ing speech,  Wake  up  America,  and  the  others  were  heard  at 
this  and  other  times  on  the  various  departments  of  the  league's 
work.  At  the  Insf  session  a  State  League  of  Women  Voters  was 
organized  and  later  Mrs.  Belford  was  elected  chairman. 

Ratification.  Governor  Boyle  issued  a  call  for  the  Legis- 
lature to  meet  in  special  session  Feb.  7,  1920,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  acting  on  the  Federal  Amendment,  and  in  his  Mes- 
sage when  it  convened  he  said :  "While  no  certainty  exists  that 
the  favorable  action  of  Nevada  will  in  1920  assure  to  the  women 
of  the  United  States  the  same  voting  privileges  which  our  own 
women  enjoy  by  virtue  of  our  State  law,  it  does  appear  certain 
that  without  our  favorable  action  national  suffrage  may  be  de- 
layed fur  such  a  time  as  to  withhold  the  rij^ht  to  vote  in  a  presi- 
dential election  from  millions  of  the  women  of  America." 

To  Mrs.  1  lurst,  the  one  woman  member,  was  g^iven  the  honor 
of  introducing  the  resolution  to  ratify  in  the  Ifouse.  On  her 
motion  the  rules  were  suspended,  the  resolution  was  read  the 
second  time  by  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Federal 
Relations.  A  recess  of  ten  minutes  was  taken  and  when  the 
Assembly  reconvened  a  message  from  the  Senate  was  received 
stating  that  the  resolution  had  passed  unanimously.  The  House 
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committee  recommended  it  and  Mrs.  Hurst  moved  that  it  be 
pl«iced  on  third  reading  and  final  passage.  After  tliis  had  been 
done  she  thanked  the  Assembly  for  the  honor  accorded  her  and 
dosed  a  brief  but  eloquent  speech  by  saying:  "There  is  no 
necessity  of  asking  you  to  ratify,  for  I  am  protid  of  the  men 
of  the  West  and  of  Nevada."  As  the  vote  was  about  to  be 
taken  W.  O.  Ferguson  of  Eureka  county  announced  that  he 
would  vote  against  the  ratification ;  that  he  was  opposed  to  hav- 
ing the  people  of  this  State  telling  the  women  of  the  Union 
whether  or  not  they  should  vote  and  that  he  came  to  Carson 
City  especially  to  vote  against  the  resolution.  At  this  stage 
Speaker  Fitzgerald  stated  that  twenty-seven  Legislatures  had 
already  ratified  the  amendineiu  hut  so  far  as  he  was  aware  no 
woman  had  presided  over  one  taking  such  action  and  he  had 
great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  request  Mrs.  Hurst  to  take  charge 
of  proceedings  during  roll  call.  Twenty-five  members  answered 
in  favor  of  ratification,  and  one,  Mr.  Ferguson,  against  it 

Mrs.  Hurst  declared  the  resolution  carried.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Assemblyman  Sanai  an  opportunity  was  given  to  the  women 
to  address  the  legislators.  Those  speaking  were  Mrs.  Patrick, 
chairman,  and  Mrs.  Betford,  secretary  of  the  Ratification  Com- 
mittee; Mrs.  Church,  president  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  and  Mrs.  Eichelberger,  chairman  of  its  suffrage 
committee;  Mrs,  Hood,  regent  of  the  State  University;  Mrs. 
Maud  Edwards,  president  of  the  \V.  C.  T.  U.,  and  Mrs.  L.  D. 
Gassoway.  All  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  special  ses- 
sion, to  which  most  of  the  members  had  paid  their  own  ex- 
penses. Governor  and  Mrs.  Boyle  invited  the  legislators  and 
the  Ratification  Committee  to  the  Mansion  for  luncheon.  And 
thus  was  closed  the  Nevada  chapter  on  woman  suffrage. 

A  STORY  OF  Tli£  NEVADA  SUFFILAG£  CAMPAIGN.^ 

In  February,  19 12,  Miss  Anne  Martin  of  Reno,  who  had 
spent  the  years  1909- 11  in  England,  during  which  she  worked 
for  suffrage  under  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  was  elected  president  of  the 

State  Equal  Franchise  Society.    Miss  Martin,  a  native  of  Xe- 

>  The  History  i»  indebted  for  this  sketch  to  Miss  B.  M.  Wilson,  vice^reaidciit  o£  the 
Sute  Equal  Frandiiae  Society  during  the  campaign,  I9ta-i9t4. 
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vada,  was  a  graduate  of  the  State  University;  had  the  degrees 
of  A.B.  and  A.M.  from  Leland  Stanford  University  and  had 
been  professor  of  history  in  the  former.  She  had  studied  abroad 

and  travelled  widely  but  her  whole  interest  had  now  centered  in 
woman  suffrage.  Miss  B.  M.  Wilson  of  Goldfield  was  elected 
vice-president  and  Mrs.  Grace  Bridges  of  Reno,  secretary.  Mrs. 
Staiiislawsky  had  removed  to  California  and  the  organization, 
with  the  long  wait  between  Legislatures  and  no  definite  work,  had 
but  a  small  membership,  no  county  organizations  and  no 
funds.  It  was  obvious  to  Miss  Martin  and  her  associates  that, 
judging  by  the  experience  of  other  States,  the  legislative  vote 
of  191 1  must  be  regarded  as  merely  complimentary  and  the  real 
battle  must  be  fought  in  19 13.  Miss  Martin  therefore  began 
the  campaign  by  organizing  the  State  in  191 2.  She  paid  her 
own  expenses  on  speaking  trips  to  every  county  for  this  purpose, 
also  on  journeys  to  California,  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  Suf- 
frage C  oiifcTcnce  at  St.  Louis  in  April  and  to  the  National  Suf- 
frage Convention  in  Philadelphia  in  November.  Here  she 
enlisted  the  interest  and  financial  support  of  national  and  State 
leaders  and  an  advisory  board  of  influential  women  outside  of 
Nevada  was  formed. 

In  February,  191 3,  her  report  made  to  the  State  suffrage  con- 
vention in  Reno  showed  that  the  Equal  Franchise  Society  had 
been  developed  in  one  year  into  a  State-wide  body»  with  prac- 
tically every  county  organized  and  a  large  number  of  auxiliary 
town  societies,  and  with  nearly  one  thousand  paid-up  members. 
There  was  a  bank  balance  of  several  hundred  dollars*  from  col- 
lections at  meetings,  monthly  pledges  of  members  and  gifts  from 
Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  Mrs.  Joseph  Pels,  Mrs.  Oliver  H.  P. 
lielinont,  Miss  Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  Mrs.  George  Day  (Conn.), 
and  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  suffrage  associations  and 
other  eastern  supporters,  and  from  suffrage  leagues  of  Cali- 
fc^rnia,  Oregon,  Arizona  and  Colorado.  Reports  also  showed 
that  a  press  bureau  had  been  organized  at  State  headquarters 
(prindpally  Miss  Martin  and  Mrs.  Bridges)  by  which  Nevada's 
forty-five  newspapers,  chiefly  rural  weeklies,  were  supplied  regu- 
larly with  a  special  suffrage  news  service;  that  every  editor, 
all  public  libraries  and  railroad  men's  reading  rooms,  more  than 
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one  hundred  school  districts  and  three  hundred  leading  men  and 
women  throughout  the  State  received  the  Womam^s  Joumd 
(Boston)  every  week,  which  always  contained  Nevada  suffrage 
news ;  that  every  voter  on  the  county  registration  lists  had  been 

circularized  with  suffrage  literature. 

An  advisory  council  of  the  State's  most  prominent  men  had 
been  formed.  Every  legislative  candidate  had  been  asked  to 
vote  for  the  ?nffra)?e  amendment,  if  elected,  and.  as  a  result 
of  the  favoral)le  public  opinion  created  by  the  new  State  organi- 
zation, more  than  the  necessary  number  had  pledged  themselves 
in  writingi  so  the  day  after  the  election  in  November  it  was 
known  that  there  was  a  safe  majority  in  the  coming  Legislature 
if  all  pledges  were  kept.  The  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
Equal  Franchise  Society  was  on  duty  and  within  the  first  two 
wedcs  of  the  session,  in  January,  1913,  the  amendment  was 
passed  by  both  Houses  and  approved  by  Governor  Oddie. 

The  problem  before  the  State  convention  at  Reno  in  February 
was  how  to  educate  the  voters  and  overcome  the  active  opposi- 
tion of  the  liquor  and  other  vested  interests,  which  were  deter- 
mined to  continue  Nevada  "wide-open"  by  "keeping  out  the 
women."  The  convention  re-elected  Miss  Martin  and  left  in  her 
hands  the  supervision  of  building  up  a  majority  for  the  amend- 
ment at  the  election  in  November,  191 4,  During  191 3  she  had 
kept  the  State  organization  actively  at  work  by  trips  through 
the  northern  and  sotithem  counties  and  by  securing  the  help  of 
suffrage  speakers  from  other  States.  Miss  Wilson,  the  vice- 
president  and  also  president  of  the  Esmeralda  Cocmty  League, 
with  headquarters  at  Goldfield,  was  in  general  charge  of  the 
southern  counties,  which  had  a  very  large  miners'  vote.  In 
November  Miss  Martin  had  gone  as  delegate  to  the  National 
Woman  Suffrage  Convention  in  Washington,  and  there,  in  addi- 
tion to  proinisci)  ol  an  organizer  and  money  from  Dr.  Shaw, 
the  national  president,  she  secured  from  Miss  Alice  Paul,  chair- 
man of  the  Congressional  Union,  the  services  of  Miss  Mabel 
Vernon,  perhaps  its  most  r.ipnhle  organizer.  She  also  obtained 
pledges  of  $1,000  from  Senator  Newlands:  $1,000  from  Mrs. 
Quincy  A.  Shaw  of  Boston  through  Mrs.  Maud  Wood  Park; 
$1,000  from  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Assoda- 
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tion;  $500  from  Mrs.  Fels,  $300  from  Miss  Eileen  Canfieki; 
also  $250  from  Mrs.  W.  O'H.  Martin  of  Reno  and  many 
smaller  sorns  from  individuals  and  organizations. 

With  the  assurance  of  an  adequate  fund,  amounting  to  over 
$7,000  in  all,  the  final  "drive"  for  suffrage  for  Nevada  women 
was  begun  after  the  State  convention.  Miss  Vernon  arrived, 
as  promised,  in  April  and  at  once  made  a  trip  around  the  State 
to  strengthen  the  county  and  local  organizations.  At  State 
headquarters  in  Reno  Miss  Martin  kept  in  totu  h  with  the  work 
in  every  section  of  the  State,  wrote  suffra^^e  leailets  and  planned 
the  final  campaign.  Its  concrete  object  was  to  secure  the  en- 
dorsement of  labor  unions,  women's  clubs  and  political  parties; 
to  rouse  as  many  women  as  possible  to  active  work  and  to  have 
at  least  one  in  charge  of  every  voting  precinct;  to  reach  every 
voter  in  the  State  with  literature  and  by  a  personal  message 
through  a  house-to-house  canvass,  and  to  appeal  to  both  men 
and  women  everywhere  through  press  work  and  public  meetings 
addressed  by  the  best  speakers  in  the  country. 

The  20,000  voters  were  scattered  over  the  enormous  area  of 
110,000  square  miles.  There  was  only  one  large  town,  Reno, 
with  about  15,000  inhabitants,  and  three  or  four  others  with  a 
population  of  a  few  thousands  each ;  the  rest  of  the  people  lived 
far  apart  in  families  or  small  groups,  in  mining  camps  on  dis- 
tant mountains  and  on  remote  ranches  in  the  valleys.  Nothing 
could  prevent  a  heavy  adverse  vote  in  Reno  and  other  towns 
where  the  saloons,  with  their  annexes  of  gambling  rooms,  dance 
halls  and  "big  business"  generally,  were  powerful,  so  everything 
depended  on  reducing  their  unfavorable  majority  by  building 
up  the  largest  possible  majorities  in  the  mining  camps  and  rural 
districts.  "Every  vote  counts"  was  the  slogan. 

In  July,  1914,  Miss  Martin  and  Miss  Vernon  started  out  on 
their  final  canvass  of  the  State,  "prospecting  for  votes"  in  the 
mines,  going  undergrotmd  in  the  vast  mountains  by  tunnel,  lad- 
der or  in  buckets  lowered  by  windlass  to  talk  to  the  miners  who 
were  "on  shift"  and  could  not  attend  the  street  or  hall  meet- 
ings. To  reach  less  than  100  voters  at  Austin,  the  county  seat 
of  Lauder  county,  recjuired  a  two  days'  journey  over  the  desert, 
and  many  places  were  a  several  days'  trip  away  from  a  rail- 
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road.  Ry  automobile,  wagon,  on  horseback,  climbing  up  to 
mining  camps  on  foot,  the  canvassers  went;  maknig  a  honse-to- 
house  canvass  of  ranches  many  miles  apart;  travelling  150  miles 
over  the  desert  all  day  to  speak  to  the  "camp,"  which  was  always 
assembled  on  the  street  in  front  of  the  largest  and  best  lighted 
saloon,  on  their  arrival  at  dusk.  Many  were  the  courtesies  they 
received  from  shirt-sleeved  miners  and  cowboys.  They  were 
also  greatly  assisted  by  the  suffrage  association's  local  chairmen^ 
who  would  hastily  secure  substitutes  to  cook  for  their  "hay 
crews''  and  drive  miles  to  arrange  meetings.  They  always  tried 
to  reach  a  settlement  or  hospitable  ranch  house  for  the  night. 
Where  this  was  not  possible  they  slept  on  blankets  in  hayBelds 
or  on  the  ground  in  the  heart  of  the  desert  itself.  The  trip 
covered  3,cxx>  miles. 

Meanwhile  at  State  headtjuai  ters  in  Reno  leaflets  thnt  bad  been 
carefully  written  as  appeals  to  "give  Nevada  women  a  square 
deal"  were  addressed  to  voters'  lists  as  they  registered  for  the 
approaching  election,  under  the  direction  of  the  society's  treas- 
urer, Mrs.  Bessie  Eichelberger. 

A  State  labor  conference  representing  6,0f)0  members  en- 
dorsed the  amendment  and  every  labor  union  that  took  a  vote 
on  it.  The  official  endorsements  of  the  Democratic,  Progressive 
and  Socialist  parties  were  obtained.  Individual  Republicans  sup- 
ported it  but  the  party  refused  its  approval  and  the  leading  Re- 
publican newspaper,  the  Reno  Evening  Gaaette,  under  the  orders 
of  George  Wingfield,  multi-millionaire,  with  other  newspapers 
he  controlled,  Utterly  fought  the  amendment  to  the  last.  Only 
one  or  two  newspapers,  notably  the  Nevada  State  Journal,  ac- 
tively supported  it  but  many  published  campaign  news.  Reno 
papers  contained  over  200  columns  of  suffrage  matter.  Fremont 
Older,  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  gave  to  State  head- 
quarters the  valuable  services  and  paid  the  expenses  of  Miss 
Bessie  Bcatty,  a  member  of  its  staff,  to  direct  the  State-wide 
press  campaign  of  news  and  advertisements  planned  for  Septem- 
ber and  October.  With  the  assistance  of  President  Stubbs  and 
in  spite  of  the  oppo'^itlon  of  Regent  Charles  B.  Heii  lcrson,  a 
College  Fqiir\1  Suffrage  League  was  formed  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity, under  tlie  leadership  of  Miss  Clara  Smith,  and  a  suffrage 
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essay  contest  was  promoted  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  Throue^h 
Judge  WiHiam  P.  Seeds'  and  Miss  Martin's  efforts  a  Men's 
Suffrage  League  was  formed,  to  counteract  the  so-called  Business 
Men's  League,  organized  to  fight  tlie  amendment. 

A  state-wide  Anti-Suffrage  Society  was  organized  during  the 
last  months,  led  by  Mrs.  Jewett  Adams  and  Mrs.  Paris  Ellis  of 
Carson,  Mrs.  Frank  M,  Lee  of  Reno  and  Mrs.  John  Henderson 
of  EUco.  Miss  Minnie  Bronson  of  New  York  and  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Olii^iant  of  New  Jersey,  sent  by  the  National  Anti-Suffrage 
Association,  tOured  the  State  under  their  auspices.  In  contrast 
with  the  hardships  of  travel  to  remote  places  endured  by  the 
toyal  workers  for  suffrage  and  the  economic  problems  always 
to  be  solved,  the  speakers  for  the  "antis"  only  visited  the  large 
towns,  were  provided  with  every  obtainable  luxury  and  the  meet- 
ings well  advertised  and  arranged. 

The  orq^anizer  promised  by  the  National  Suffrage  Association, 
Mrs.  Laura  Gregg  Cannon,  arrived  in  September  and  was  sent 
at  once  to  organize  more  thoroughly  the  southern  counties,  as 
success  depended  on  an  overwhelming  vote  from  the  miners  and 
ranchers  there.  Miss  Margaret  A.  Foley  of  Boston  also  came, 
as  arranged  by  Miss  Martin,  for  constant  speaking  through  the 
northern  and  southern  counties  during  the  last  two  months. 
Miss  Jane  Addams  gave  a  priceless  four  days  to  a  whirlwind 
tour.  The  Overland  Limited  was  stopped  for  her  to  speak  at 
Elko  and  Winnemucca.  She  ended  her  trip  at  Reno,  where  she 
addressed  an  overflow  mass  meeting  at  the  Majestic  Theater 
just  two  weeks  before  election  day.  A  large  public  dinner  was 
given  in  her  honor  at  the  Riverside  Hotel  by  the  State  Franchise 
Society.  Dr.  Shaw,  tireless  cnisader  and  inconiparai>le  speaker, 
travelled  swiftly  through  the  State  by  train  and  automobile  dur- 
ing the  eight  days  she  gave  in  October,  which  were  filled  with 
receptions  and  crowded  meetings.  Mrs.  Martin  gave  a  recep- 
tion in  her  home  in  Reno,  whose  hospitality  was  extended 
throughout  the  campaign  to  those  who  came  from  outside  the 
State  to  help  it.  Dr.  Shaw's  strenuous  itinerary  included  meet- 
ings at  Battle  Mountain,  Winnemucca,  Lovelocks,  Reno,  Washoe, 
Gtrson  City,  Virginia  City,  Tonopah,  Goldfield,  Las  Vegas  and 
Caliente.  She  made  many  hundreds  of  votes  for  the  amendment. 
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Other  notable  outside  speakers  and  workers,  whose  interest 
was  aroused  by  Miss  Martin  and  who  gave  their  services  during 
the  nearly  three  years'  sustained  effort,  were  Miss  Annie  Kenney 
of  London,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Lees  Laidlaw,  Miss  Ida  Craft 
and  "General"  Rosalie  Jones  of  New  York;  Mrs.  Antoinette 
Funk  of  Chicago;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Kent,  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Aked,  J.  Stitt  Wilson,  Miss  Gail  Laughlin,  Dr.  Mary  Sperry, 
Mrs.  Sara  Bard  Field,  Miss  Maud  Younger,  Miss  Qiariotte 
Anita  Wliitney,  Mrs.  Alice  Park,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Stewart,  Mrs. 
Mary  Ringrose  of  California.  The  last  named  did  valtial>le  work 
among  the  Catholics.  Miss  Mary  BuUdey  and  Mrs.  Alice  Day 
Jackson,  a  granddaughter  of  Isabella  Beecher  Hooker,  whom 
Miss  Martin  had  interested  on  her  visit  to  Connecticut,  came  at 
their  own  expense  and  for  three  weeks  cainassed  Reno,  Carson 
City,  Virginia  City  and  other  places.  Miss  Vernon's  work  in 
organization  and  her  many  strong  speeches  on  the  streets  of 
Reno  and  in  meetings  throughout  the  State  were  an  important 
factor  in  winning  votes.  While  many  splendid  Nevada  women 
worked  with  enthusiasm  and  great  efficiency  in  every  county, 
yet  without  Miss  Martin's  leadership  in  organizing  them  and 
direction  of  the  campaign  during  the  years  1912-13-14,  and 
without  the  money  she  gave  and  raised,  woman  suffrage  in  Ne- 
vada would  probably  have  been  delayed  for  several  years.  She 
personally  contributed  in  her  travelling  expenses  and  other  ways 
over  $2,000.  Aside  from  this  sum  the  entire  three  years'  cam- 
paign was  made  at  a  cost  of  $7,000. 

Out  of  the  240  precincts  in  the  State  every  one  that  had  ten 
votes  in  it  was  canvassed  and  open  air  or  hall  meetings  held 
before  election.  More  than  180  were  organized,  each  with  a 
woman  leader,  who,  with  her  committee,  "picketed  the  polls' 
ever}'  hour  during  election  day,  handing  out  the  final  appeal  to 
give  women  a  square  deal  by  voting  for  the  amendment.  The 
sufiFrage  map  showing  Nevada  as  die  last  "black  spot"  in  the 
West  was  printed  in  every  newspaper  and  on  every  leaflet,  put 
up  in  public  places  and  on  large  banners  hung  in  the  streets. 

The  amendment  received  the  largest  proportionate  vote  for 
woman  suffrage  on  record.  Reno  and  Washoe  county,  as 
had  been  anticipated,  went  against  it  by  a  majority  that  was 
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brought  down  to  600.  Of  the  remaining  fifteen  counties,  three 
others,  the  oldest  in  the  State — Ormsby,  Storey  and  Eureka — 
also  defeated  the  amendment,  but  the  £avoraI>le  majorities  of 
the  other  northern  counties  and  the  staunch  support  of  the  miners 
in  the  south  won  the  victory.  Esmeralda,  a  mining  cotmty  and 
one  of  the  largest  in  population,  gave  a  majority  for  the  amend- 
ment in  every  prednct.  Out  of  i8»i93  votes  cast  on  it,  it  had 
a  majority  in  favor  of  3*679,  and  Nevada  gave  its  leverage  on 
Congress  for  the  Federal  Amendment 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  State  Equal  Franchise  Society 
in  Reno  in  February,  191 5,  the  Nevada  Woman's  Civic  League 
was  formed  as  its  successor.  It  continued  an  affiliated  member 

of  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  pledged 

to  support  the  federal  Amendment.  Its  object  was  to  meet  a 
general  cieinand  of  the  newly  cnirandiised  women  for  miuima- 
tion  about  the  wise  use  of  the  ballot. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.^ 

There  has  been  a  woman  suffrage  association  in  New  Hamp- 
shire since  1868  with  some  of  the  State's  most  enunent  men 
and  women  among  its  members.  In  1900  it  took  on  new  life 
wlieti  the  New  England  Association,  with  headquarters  in  Bos- 
ton»  sent  Mrs.  Susan  S.  Fessenden  to  speak  and  organize.  In 
X901  Miss  Mary  N.  Chase  of  Andover  spent  a  month  forming 
societies  and  a  conference  was  hehl  at  Manchester  in  December, 
addressed  by  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional American  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  and  Henry  B. 
and  Miss  Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  editors  of  the  Wotnan's  Journal. 

In  1902  the  Xalioiial  Board  engaged  Miss  Chase  as  orgauizer 
for  a  month.  A  State  Suffrage  Association  was  formed  with 
seven  auxiliary  clubs  and  the  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  Miss  Chase,  honorary  president,  Mrs.  Armenia  S. 
White,  Concord;  honorary  vice-presidents,  ex-U.  S.  Senator 
Henry  W.  Blair,  U.  S.  Senator  Jacob  H.  Gallinger;  vice-presi- 
dent. Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Hunt,  Manchester ;  secretary,  Miss  Mary 
£.  Quimby,  Concord;  treasurer,  the  Rev.  Angeki  Hall,  Andover; 
auditors.  Miss  Caroline  R.  Wendell,  Dover;  Sherman  E.  Bur- 
roughs (afterwards  member  of  Congress),  Manchester. 

A  convention  met  in  Concord  December  2  to  revise  the  State 
constitution  and  on  the  4th  Captain  Arthur  Thompson  of  Warner 
offered  an  amendment  which  struck  out  the  word  "male"  from 
the  sutirage  clause.  A  hearing  on  it  was  granted  on  the  Qth  and 
Mrs.  Catt  and  Mr.  and  Miss  Blackwell  addressed  the  convention. 
After  long  discussion  by  the  delegates  it  was  voted  on  the  nth, 
by  145  to  92  that  this  amendment  should  be  submitted  to  the 
voters  with  the  revised  constitution  in  March,  1903.  The  Slate 
suffrage  convention  was  held  in  December  at  the  time  the  hearing 

*The  History  is  indebted  for  this  chapter  to  Miss  Francex  M,  AUmM*  IfClMniHr 
tlUt  State  College  Equal  Suffrage  League^  writer  and  gencalogiat. 
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took  place.  The  officers  of  the  State  association  did  a  great  deal 
of  work  before  the  constitutional  convention  met  to  influence  its 
action.  Miss  Chase  spoke  103  times  before  the  local  Granges,  an 
important  factor  in  State  politics.  Miss  Quimby  circularized  the 
delegates,  prepared  a  leaflet  of  opinions  from  prominent  citizens 
and  aided  in  securing  a  petition  of  2,582. 

In  January,  1903,  Mrs.  Catt  came  and  took  charge  of  the 
campaign,  remaining  until  the  vote  was  taken  in  March.  Others 
from  outside  who  gave  their  services  without  pay,  speaking 
tiirou^huut  the  State,  were  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association;  Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster,  Mrs. 
Harriot  Stanton  Blatch,  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Fiske,  Mrs.  Priscilia  D. 
Hackstaff,  Mrs.  Maud  Wood  Park  and  Mrs.  Mary  E,  Craigie. 
The  National  Association  contributed  $3*255  to  the  campaign  and 
various  States  sent  generous  donations.  Among  the  New  Hamp- 
shire speakers  were  Captain  Arthur  Thompson,  the  Rev.  Charles 
W.  Casson  (Unitarian)  of  Milford;  the  Hon.  Oliver  £.  Branch 
of  Manchester;  the  Hon.  Clarence  E.  Carr  of  Andover.  Miss 
Chase  continued  her  work  among  the  Granges,  addressing  thirty- 
seven.  Miss  Quimby  circularized  87,000  voters.  Mrs.  White 
gave  the  headquarters  in  Concord.  Seventy-five  ministers 
preached  sermons  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

So  much  interest  was  aroused  that  the  opponents  wrote  for 
Dr.  i.yman  AbLult  of  New  York  to  come  to  Concord.  Among 
the  sii^Miers  of  the  letter  were  former  (iovernor  Nahum  Batchelder 
of  Andover;  Judge  Edgar  Aidrich  of  the  district  court  of  Little- 
ton; Winston  Churchill  of  Cornish;  Irving  W.  Drew  of  Lan- 
caster and  George  H.  Moses  of  Concord.*  On  March  4  Repre- 
sentatives' Hall  was  packed  to  hear  addresses  against  the 
amendment  by  Miss  Emily  P.  Bissell  of  Delaware;  Mrs.  A.  J. 
George  of  Brookline,  Mass.;  Judge  David  Cross  of  Manchester 
and  Dr.  Abbott.  The  Concord  Monitor  of  that  date  in  a  leading 
editorial  said :  "Through  a  maudlin  sense  of  false  sentiment  the 
constitutional  convention  sent  this  question  to  the  people  .  .  . 
and  the  people  will  deal  with  it  as  it  deserves."  On  March  5  came 

'Mr.  Drew  tnd  Mr.  SfoMS      tl.  S.  S^aton  in  1918  wer«  aUe  to  defctt  the  pa»- 
of  the  Federal  Suffrage  Animdnu  ;tt,  which  lacke  i  just  two  volct.    Mr.  CbutcUU 
afterward*  became  an  earnest  advocate  ot  woman  suliragc. 
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the  speeches  of  the  suffragists.  Representatives'  Hall  was  even 
more  crowded  than  before  and  scores  were  turned  away.  The 

Hon.  James  O.  Lyford  of  Concord  presided  and  the  speakers 
were  Mrs.  Catl,  Mr.  Branch,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the 
State,  and  Henry  H.  Metcalt  of  Concord,  founder  and  editor  of 
the  Granite  Monthly.  The  amendment  was  submitted  to  the 
voters  jMarch  lo  with  the  constitution.  The  votes  in  favor  were 
14,162:  against,  21,788,  lo  t  by  7,626. 

During  the  year  the  memberslnp  of  the  association  more  tlian 
doubled.  The  annual  meeting  was  held  m  the  Unitarian  Church, 
Milford,  November  18,  19.  In  1904  the  National  Association 
engaged  Miss  Chase  to  do  three  months'  organization  work  and 
the  membership  increased  137  per  cent.  The  annual  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Christian  Church  at  Franklin  November  14,  15,  with 
addresses  by  the  Rev.  Nancy  W.  Paine  Smith  (Universalist)  of 
Newfields  and  other  State  speakers.  On  Oct.  30,  31,  1905,  the 
State  convention  was  held  at  Claremont  with  Dr.  Shaw  as  the 
principal  speaker.  The  most  important  work  of  the  year  had 
been  die  effort  to  secure  a  Municipal  suffrage  bill.  Mrs.  Mafy 
I.  Wood  of  Portsmouth,  president  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  had  been  tiie  chief  speaker  at  the  hearing. 

In  1906  the  convention  was  held  at  Concord,  October  30,  31, 
with  addresses  by  Dr.  Sliaw,  Mrs.  Wood,  vice-president,  and 
Mrs.  Fannie  J.  Fernald  of  Old  Orchard,  president  of  the  Maine 
Suffrage  Association.  Mrs.  White,  now  89  years  old,  gave 
reminiscences  of  the  early  days  of  the  suffrasfe  movement. 
Among  the  clergymen  taking  part  were  the  Reverends  Edwin  W. 
Bishop  (Congregationalist)  ;  John  Vannevar,  D.D.  (Universa- 
list) ;  Daniel  C.  Roberts,  D.D.  ( Elpiscopalian)  ;  L.  H.  Buck^honi 
(Unitarian) ;  E.  C.  Strout  (Methodist) ;  John  B.  Wilson 
(Baptist),  all  of  Concord;  and  the  Rev.  OUve  M.  KimbaU 
(Universalist)  of  Marlboro. 

In  1907  the  convention  was  held  in  Manchester  October  25 
with  Dr.  Shaw,  national  president,  as  the  inspiring  speaker.  The 
State  Federation  of  Labor  had  unanimously  endorsed  woman 
suffrage.  On  January  2  at  Washington,  D.  C,  had  occurred  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Blair  of  Plymouth  and  Manchester, 
whose  husband,  U.  S.  Senator  Henry  W.  Blair,  had  secured  the 
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first  yote  in  the  Senate  on  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment. 
Both  were  iifelong  friends  of  the  cause. 

In  1908  prizes  were  offered  in  the  State  Granges  for  the  best 
essays  in  favor  of  Woman  Suffrage  and  excellent  ones  were  sent 
in.  A  lecture  bureau  had  been  organized  and  eighteen  men  and 
women  were  speakin^^  at  public  meetings.  On  October  23  Mrs. 
Mary  Hutchinson  Page  ot  Boston  addressed  a  meeting  at  the 
home  of  Agnes  M.  (Mrs.  Barton  P.)  Jenks,  president  of  the 
Concord  society.  The  State  convention  was  held  in  Portsmouth 
November  11,  12,  where  Dr.  Shaw  as  usual  made  the  principal 
address  and  Miss  Aina  Johanssen,  a  visitor  from  Finland,  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  woman  suffrage  tliere. 

By  1909  there  was  considerable  advance  in  favorable  sentiment 
and  people  of  influence  were  seeing  the  justice  of  the  cause. 
Governor  Henry  B.  Quinby  and  his  wife  gave  their  support.  The 
Rev.  Henry  G.  Ives  (Unitarian)  of  Andover  and  his  wife  were 
strong  advocates.  Intensive  work  had  been  done  in  the  275 
Granges,  their  State  lecturer  sending  out  instructions  to  discuss 
woman  suffrage  at  April  meetings.  Fifty-four  Grange  essays 
were  submitted  for  the  prizes  by  the  State  association.  Resolu- 
tions in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  were  passed  by  the  State 
Woman^s  Christian  Temperance  Union  an4  the  Universalist 
State  Convention.  The  annual  convention  was  held  in  Manches- 
ter November  1 1,  addressed  by  Mrs.  Feniald  and  the  Rev.  Ida  C. 
Hultm  (Unitarian),  Sudbury,  Mass. 

In  February,  iQio,  Miss  Ethel  M.  Arnold  of  England  lectured 
for  the  Concord  society  in  the  Parish  House  (Episcopalian). 
The  annnal  meeting  was  held  in  the  Free  Baptist  Church  at 
FrankUn  November  15,  16.  Among  the  speakers  was  the  Rev. 
Florence  KoUock  Crooicer  (Universalist)  of  Roslindale,  Mass. 
Miss  Chase  had  given  addresses  in  thirty-one  towns  and  cities  and 
organized  nine  new  committees. 

In  191 1  an  attractive  booth  at  the  Rochester  Agricultural  fair, 
made  possible  by  Miss  Martha  S.  Kimball  of  Portsmouth,  drew 
crowds  and  io»ooo  leaflets  were  distributed  and  hundreds  of 
buttons  and  pennants  sold.  The  Free  Baptist  convention  passed 
a  resolution  favoring  suffrage.  Mrs.  Jenks  attended  the  congress 
of  the  International  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance  at  Stockholm, 
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Sweden,  as  delegate.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Concord  society  where 
the  special  guest  was  the  Woman's  Qub,  addresses  were  made  by 
Judge  Charles  R.  Coming,  Mrs.  Winston  Churchill  and  Mrs. 
Jenks.  The  noted  English  suffragist,  Miss  Sylvia  Pankhurst, 
spoke  there  on  March  30.  In  1912  the  convention  was  held  in 
Portsmouth  December  4,  5  in  the  chapel  of  the  old  North  Congre 
gational  Church,  i  he  ivev.  Lucius  'I  hayer,  pastor  since  1890,  and 
his  wife  were  strong  suffragists.  Mrs.  Maud  Wood  Park  of 
Boston  made  the  principal  address.  Miss  Cliase  after  liaving  held 
the  presidency  ten  years  declined  re-election  and  was  succeeded 
by  Miss  Kimball,  who  was  re-elected  for  the  next  seven  years.* 
In  19 1 3  a  brilliant  suffrage  banquet,  the  first  of  its  kind,  was 
given  at  the  Eagle  Hotel,  Concord,  on  February  28,  attended  by 
notables  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  Mrs.  Wood  was  toast 
mistress.  Among  the  speakers  were  Governor  Samnel  D.  Felker, 
Mrs.  Josiah  N.  Woodward,  president  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Qubs,  and  William  J.  Britton,  Speaker  of  the  House. 
On  May  9  a  debate  was  held  in  the  Woman's  Qub  of  Newport, 
between  Miss  Frances  M.  Abbott  of  Concord,  press  agent  of  the 
State  association,  and  Mrs.  Albertus  T.  Dudley  of  Exeter,  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Society  Opposed  to  Woman  Suffrage.  The 
large  audience  voted  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage.  The  conven- 
tion was  held  at  Concord,  December  10,  11,  with  addresses  by^ 
Mrs.  Katherine  Houghton  Hepburn,  president  of  the  Connecticut 
association ;  Witter  Bynner  of  Cornish,  the  poet  and  playwright, 
and  Senator  Helen  Ring  Robinson  of  Colorado.  Miss  Kimball 
subscribed  $600,  the  largest  iiulividual  contribution  yet  received. 
Mrs.  Jenks  gave  a  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Suffrage  Alliance  at  Budapest,  which  she  attended.  This  year 
the  charters  of  Manchester  and  Nashua  were  changed  by  the 
Legislature  to  give  School  suffrage  to  women. 

*It  hu  been  impoMible  to  obtain  m  complete  list  of  those  who  have  aci^'cd  as  oiiicert 
bat  Iht  fbUewioc  to  •  partial  liit  of  thote  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  Vtce^esident*: 

Mn.  Ella  H.  J.  Hill,  Concord;  Mrs.  Frank  Knox.  Matuhc&ter;  wcrrtaries:  the  Rev. 
Olive  M.  Kimball,  Marlboro;  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Hollis,  Concord;  Dr.  Alice  Ilarvic,  Con- 
«ecd;  Mn.  Edna  L.  Johnston,  Maneberter;  Mra.  Arthur  F.  Wheat,  Manchester;  treM* 
urcra:  Hrnry  H  Mttcalf,  Harry  E.  Barnard.  Frank  Creaajr,  Miaa  Harriet  L.  HuatreM. 
all  of  Concord;  auditors:  Mm  Charlee  P.  Bancroft.  Concordi  the  Ker.  H.  G.  Ivet, 
Andover;  member*  National  Executive  Committee:  Mra.  Ida  E.  Everett  Md  Dr.  Sank 
J.  BarDer,  Fmhlia;  WUter  fijuier,  Carai^:  Mn.  ChuichOL 
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Tn  1 91 4  the  convention  was  held  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A,  Hall, 
Manchester,  November  11,  12,  with  able  State  speakers.  Major 
Frank  Knox,  head  of  the  Manchester  Union,  always  strong  for 
suffrage,  presided  in  the  evening.  Ten  county  chairmen  were 
appointed.  The  association  cooperated  with  that  of  Vermont  in 
a  booth  at  the  State  fair  at  White  River  Junction. 

In  191 5  State  headquarters  in  charge  of  Miss  Abbott  were 
opened  in  Concord  and  continued  live  months  during  the  legisla- 
tive session.  Public  meetings  were  addressed  by  Mrs.  Marion 
Booth  Kelley  and  Mrs.  Park  of  Boston;  Mrs.  Antoinette  I'\Hik 
of  Chicago,  member  of  the  National  Congressional  Committee; 
Mrs.  Deborah  Knox  Livingston  of  Bani^or  and  U.  S.  Senator 
Hollis  of  New  Hampshire.  Miss  Jeannette  F^ankin  of  Montana 
made  a  few  addresses.  A  large  illuminated  "suffrage  map''  was 
framed  and  put  in  the  State  House  and  other  public  places. 
Quantities  of  suffrage  literature  were  sent  out,  including  400 
suffrage  valentines  and  tickets  for  the  suffrage  film  Your  Girl 
and  Mine  to  the  legislators.  At  the  150th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion of  the  naming  of  Concord  on  June  8  an  elaborate  suffrage 
float  and  several  decorated  motor  cars  filled  with  suffragists,  two 
of  college  women  in  caps  and  gowns,  were  in  the  procession. 
Many  members  marched  in  the  parade  in  Boston  October  6. 
Through  Miss  Kimball's  generosity  Mrs.  Mary  I.  Post  of  Cali- 
fornia was  sent  for  six  months'  work  in  the  New  Jersey 
campaign.  Later  she  took  cliarge  of  headquarters  in  Manchester 
and  in  Concord.  The  State  convention  was  held  at  Nashua 
December  2,  3.  Among  the  speakers  were  Miss  Zona  Gale,  the 
novelist ;  U.  S.  Senator  Moses  E.  Clapp  of  Minnesota,  and  John 
R.  McLane,  son  of  former  Governor  McLane  of  New  Hampshire. 

On  May  7,  191 6»  Mrs.  Armenia  S.  White  passed  away  at  the 
age  of  9S.  To  her  more  than  to  any  one  person  was  the  suffrage 
cause  in  New  Hampshire  indebted.  With  her  husband,  Nathaniel 
White,  she  had  been  from  the  first  identified  with  the  unpopular 
reforms,  antt-slavery,  temperance  and  equal  suffrage.  More  men 
and  women  of  national  prominence  had  been  entertained  under 
their  roof  than  in  any  other  home  in  the  State.  A  suc- 
ce'isfiil  conference  was  held  in  Manchester  February  28, 
ad4rei>sed  by  Mrs.  Catt,  president  again  of  the  National 
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Association,  and  Mrs.  Susan  Walker  Fitzgerald  of  Massachu- 
setts* The  State  convention  was  held  at  Concord  November  9, 
10,  with  Dr.  Eflie  McCollum  Jones  of  Iowa  as  the  cluef  speaker. 

In  February,  191 7»  ten  newspapers  issued  special  suffrage 
editions  with  plate  matter  furnished  by  the  National  Association 
and  3,000  extra  copies  were  mailed,  besides  thousands  of  suffrage 
speeches  and  circulars.  In  March  and  April  371  Protestant,  81 
Cithrilic  and  four  Jewish  clergymen  were  circularized.  The 
services  of  Mrs.  Post  were  f^Wen  to  Maine  for  two  weeks' 
and  to  New  York  for  six  weeks*  campatsTi  work.  Money 
also  was  sent  to  the  Maine  campaig^n.  The  State  convention  w^as 
held  at  Portsmouth,  November  8,  9,  with  addresses  by  Mrs.  Park, 
Mrs.  Post,  Mrs.  Wood,  Congressman  Burroughs  and  Huntley  L. 
Spaulding  of  Rochester,  Government  Food  Administrator. 

In  1918  as  chairmen  of  committees,  the  State  officers  were 
almost  submerged  in  war  work,  as  were  the  other  members  of 
the  association,  but  although  no  State  convention  was  held  they 
did  not  cease  their  suffrage  duties.  Mrs.  Halsey  W.  Wilson, 
national  recording  secretary,  addressed  a  number  of  the  leagues, 
urging  them  to  keep  alive  their  interest  and  be  ready  for  the 
next  step,  which  would  be  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Amend- 
ment. On  August  17  occurred  the  death  of  U.  S.  Senator  Jacob 
H.  Galtiii^rcr.  A  staunch  friend  of  woman  suffrac:e  for  fifty 
years,  much  of  the  time  vice-president  of  the  State  association,  it 
seemed  the  irony  of  fate  that  death  intervened  when  his  vote  and 
influence  as  Republican  leader  would  have  carried  the  Federal 
Suffrage  Amendment  without  delay.  Senator  HoUis  and  Repre- 
sentatives Mason  and  Burroughs  were  in  favor  of  it. 

Irving  W.  Drew  of  Lancaster,  an  avowed  "anti,"  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Henry  W.  Keyes  as  Senator  until  the  fall 
election.  It  was  said  that  he  was  urged  to  appoint  an  opponent 
by  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  when  he  came  to  Concord  to 
deliver  Senator  Gal  linker's  funeral  address.  The  situation  v.as 
tense  at  the  November  election.  Senator  HoUis  (Democrat) 
declined  to  stand  for  another  term  and  Governor  Keves  (Repub- 
lican) was  elected  in  his  place,  i  lie  two  candidates  fur  Senator 
Gallinger's  unexpired  term  were  George  H.  Moses  (Republican) 
and  John  £.  Jameson  (Democrat).  Mr.  Moses  was  known  as  an 
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uncompromising  opponent  while  Mr,  Jameson  was  a  sincere 
suffragist.  The  prospects  were  good  for  Mr.  Jameson's  election 
when  President  Wilson  issued  an  appeal  for  the  election  of  a 
Democratic  Congress,  which  had  the  effect  of  stifTeninj^  the 
Republican  ranks  and  Mr.  Moses  was  elected  by  a  small  majority. 
After  his  election  the  National  Association  sent  a  representative 
to  interview  him.  He  told  her  that  he  was  not  interested  in  tlie 
question  but  that  if  the  Legislature  should  instruct  him  by  reso- 
hition  to  vote  for  the  Federal  Amendment  he  would  do  so.  It 
would  not  sit  for  some  time  and  therefore  Mrs.  Anna  TiHinghast 
of  Boston,  Miss  Eva  S.  Potter  and  Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Livermore 
of  New  York  were  sent  by  the  National  Association,  and  in  coop- 
eration with  the  State  association,  secured  a  petition  from  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  Legislature,  which  numbered  426  memhers, 
asking  Senator  Moses  to  vote  for  the  anicndnicnt.  When  it  was 
presented  he  said  that  he  must  insist  on  a  resolution. 

When  the  Legislature  convened  in  1919  Senator  Moses  made  a 
trip  to  Concord,  took  a  room  in  a  hotel  and  made  it  his  office, 
where  he  was  visited  by  members  of  the  Legislature.  It  was 
current  opinion  that  he  was  using  his  influence  against  a  resolu- 
tion and  the  results  bore  out  the  conclusion.  The  resolution  was 
introduced  in  the  House  January  8  by  Robert  M.  Wright  of 
Sanbomton  and  on  the  9th  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  it  granted 
a  hearing.  The  galleries  were  crowded  with  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  State  and  many  women  were  invited  to  sit  with  the 
legislators.  The  speakers  urgin*;  the  resolution  were:  Mrs.  Catt, 
Mrs.  Wood,  Mrs.  W'infield  L.  Shaw  of  Alanchestcr,  also  Miss 
Doris  Stevens  representing  the  National  Woman's  Party.  Those 
opposing  it  were  Mrs.  Alhertus  T.  Dudley  of  ^jceter,  president 
of  the  State  Anti-SnfTraf^e  Association;  James  R.  Jackson  of 
Littleton ;  Mrs.  John  Balch  of  Milton,  Mass.,  and  Miss  Charlotte 
Rowe  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  representing  the  National  Anti-Suffrage 
Association.  The  resolution  was  carried  by  2 1  o  to  1 3  5  votes. 

It  was  now  most  important  to  win  the  Senate.  The  twenty- 
four  members  were  again  interviewed  by  the  suffragists  and 
seventeen  declared  their  intention  to  vote  for  the  resolution.  On 
January  14  it  was  introduced  by  Senator  John  J.  Donahue  of 
Manchester  and  six  Senators  voted  for  it,  fifteen  against  it! 
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It  was  generally  believed  and  freely  charged  that  Senator 
Moses,  astounded  at  the  vote  in  the  House,  had  used  all  the 
influence  he  possessed  to  prevent  the  Senate  from  concurring. 
It  was  publidy  stated  that  Senator  Lodg)e  and  other  Republican 
U.  S.  Senators  urged  the  members  not  to  vote  for  the  resolution. 
When  the  vote  was  to  be  taken  three  men,  Merrill  Shurtleff  of 
Lancaster,  alleged  to  be  the  personal  representative  of  U.  S. 
Senator  John  W.  Weeks  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  best  lobbyist 
in  the  State,  assisted  by  Bums  P.  Hodgman,  clerk  of  the  District 
Court,  and  John  Brown  of  Governor  Bartlett's  Council,  appeared 
to  confer  with  ihe  legislators.  At  this  tune  U.  S.  Senators 
Dilhiigham  of  Vermont  and  Wadsworth  of  New  York  published 
a  letter  in  the  papers  of  the  State  protesting  against  the  action 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee  in  favor  of  the  Federal 
Suffrage  Amendment.  Nothing  was  left  undone  to  secure  an 
adverse  vote  in  the  New  Hampshire  Senate,  Mrs.  Catt  issued  to 
the  press  a  detailed  record  of  each  State  Senator,  showing  i>at 
II  of  the  15  who  voted  against  the  resolution  had  signed  the 
petition  to  Senator  Moses  asking  him  to  vote  for  the  Federal 
Amendment.  The  adverse  vote  stood  12  Republicans,  3  Demo- 
crats; the  Republican  president  of  the  Senate  not  voting. 

Senator  Moses  returned  to  Washington  and  voted  against  the 
Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  every  time  it  came  before  the 
Senate;  in  February,  19191  when  it  lacked  only  one  vote,  he 
disregarded  an  urgent  appeal  from  Theodore  Roosevelt  made  a 
few  days  before  his  death. 

In  March,  1919,  the  National  Association  sent  one  of  its  best 
organizers,  Miss  Edna  \\  right,  to  interest  the  leagues  in  ratifica- 
tion and  the  State  Association  retained  her  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  Invitations  for  a  Citizenship  School  at  Durham,  July 
were  sent  out  by  the  association  and  1 'resident  Iletzel  of 
the  State  College,  the  first  time  in  history  that  a  State  College 
had  cooperated  with  women  in  such  an  undertaking.  The  school 
was  organized  by  Miss  Wright  and  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Wood, 
with  the  publicity  and  press  conference  in  charge  of  Miss 
Marjorie  Shuler,  sent  by  the  National  Association. 

Ratification.  The  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  had  been 
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submitted  by  Congress  to  the  legislatures  in  June  and  the  vital 
question  now  was  ratification.  A  mass  meeting-  was  held  in 
Manchester  at  which  Governor  Rnrtlett  announced  that  he  was 
willing  to  call  a  special  session  to  ratify.  Realizing  from  past 
experience  that  the  association  could  have  little  influence  with  it, 
the  board  appointed  Huntley  N.  Spaulding,  a  prominent  citizen, 
chairman  of  a  Men's  Committee  for  Ratification,  and  he  called  to 
his  aid  Dwight  Hall,  chairman  of  the  State  Republican  Com- 
mittee, and  Alexander  Murchie,  chairman  of  the  State  Demo- 
cratic .Committee.  The  Governor  can  not  call  a  session  without 
the  consent  of  his  Council,  which  consists  of  five  men.  It  met  on 
August  13  and  the  Governor  arranged  to  have  a  hearing  for  the 
women.  Mrs.  Olive  Rand  Clarice,  Mrs.  Winfield  Shaw  of 
Manchester,  Mrs.  Charles  Bancroft  of  Concord  and  Mrs.  Vida 
Chase  Webb  of  Lisbon  made  short  speeches.  After  the  hearing 
the  Council  voted  to  call  a  special  session  for  September  9. 

Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Muichic  inimediately  got  in  touch  with  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  belonging  to  their  respective  parties, 
lender  the  direction  of  Mr.  Spaulding  a  remarkable  publicity 
campaign  was  inaugurated  and  the  leading  men  of  the  State, 
many  of  whom  had  been  extremely  opposed  to  woman  suffrage, 
gave  interviews  in  favor  of  ratification.  The  ^Tnnchester  Union 
devoted  its  front  pages  to  these  interviews  for  three  weeks. 
Marked  copies  were  sent  not  only  to  members  of  the  Legislature 
but  to  the  750  committeemen  of  each  of  the  parties.  James  O. 
Lyford,  dean  of  the  Republicans,  put  his  pditical  knowledge  at 
the  disposal  of  the  committee.  Miss  Betsy  Jewett  Edwards 
came  from  the  National  Woman's  Republican  Committee  and  did 
splendid  work  among  the  Republicans,  who  made  up  a  large 
majority  of  both  Houses.  Miss  Kimball,  State  president,  gave 
devoted  service  and  much  financial  assistance.  Miss  Wright  had 
entire  charge  of  the  office  work,  publicity,  organization,  etc: 

The  special  session  met  on  September  9  and  the  Governor  sent 
a  strong  message  calling  for  ratification.  The  House  voted  on 
the  opening  day,  212  ayes  to  14^^  noes.  The  real  test  was  in  the 
Senale.  which  on  September  10  L^.ive  forty  minutes  to  outside 
speakers.  Mrs.  Mary  I.  Wood  sjvoke  for  the  snfTragists  and 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Streeter  of  Concord,  Miss  Charlotte  Kovve  and  two 
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Senators  for  the  opponents.  The  Senate  ratified  by  14  to  10  and 
Governor  Bartlett  signed  the  bill  without  delay. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  State  Association,  its  work  accom- 
plished, took  place  in  Manchester,  November  21,  22,  191 9.  Mrs. 
\'(  ttie  Rogers  Shiiler,  national  corresponding  secretary,  described 
the  aims  ot  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  and,  after  discussion, 
it  was  decided  to  merge  the  association  into  a  State  League.  Miss 
Kimball  was  elected  chairman.  The  National  Association  had 
contributed  to  New  Hampshire  during  the  hst  year  about  $3,cxx>. 

Legisi*ative  Action:  1905.  A  bill  for  Municipal  suffrage 
was  introduced  in  the  House  by  William  F.  Whitcher  of 
Haverhill,  a  hearing  granted  and  it  was  reported  out  of  the 
Judidary  Committee  by  a  vote  of  7  to  2  but  got  no  farther. 

1907.  The  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Whitcher  but  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  reported  against  it  8  to  7.  An  attempt  to 
have  the  minority  report  substituted  was  defeated  February  20 
by  a  vote  for  indefinite  postponement  of  224  to  77. 

1909.  The  chairman  of  the  T>egislative  Committee,  Mrs.  Bar- 
ton P.  Jenks,  conducted  an  energetic  campaign  for  the  hill  and  a 
hearing  was  held  before  the  Judiciary  Commillee,  which  reported 
8  to  7  against  it,  anH  in  the  House  on  the  question  of  substituting 
the  minority  rr])ort  the  vote  was  86  ayes;  115  noes. 

191 1.  Rills  for  Municipal  suffrage  were  introduced  by  Mr. 
Whitcher  and  George  S.  Sibley  of  Manchester.  The  large  com- 
mittee room  was  crowded  for  the  hearing.  The  speakers  were 
Mrs.  Jenks,  the  Rev.  John  Vannevar,  Mrs.  Wood  and  Miss 
Chase,  the  latter  presenting  a  petition  of  i,too  names  headed  by 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Quinby  and  Clarence  E.  Carr,  recent  candi- 
date for  Governor.  The  committee  reported  fhe  bill  favorably 
but  on  January  26  the  House  voted  to  postpone  indefinitely  by 
160  to  I3X. 

19 1 3.  The  association  had  two  bills,  one  for  Municipal  and 
one  for  Presidential  and  County  suffrage.  The  latter,  introduced 
by  Raymond  B.  Stevens  of  LandafT,  Congressman-elect,  had  a 

hearing  February  10,  at  which  one  of  the  chief  affirmative 
speakers  was  Dean  A\  ;!l(er  T.  Sumner  of  Chicago,  later  Bishop 
of  Oregon,  who  was  in  tr  wn  for  the  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Corrections.   The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  the  bill  favor- 
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ably  but  six  out  of  fifteen  members  signed  an  adverse  report 
The  debate  in  the  House  on  March  iS  was  particularly  acrid. 
Among  the  speakers  in  favor^were  Levin  J.  Chase  of  Concord  and 
Edward  C*  Bean  of  Behnont,  later  Secretaty  of  State.  The 
saloon  element  as  usual  was  prominent  in  the  opposition.  The 
roll  call  showed  98  ayes ;  239  noes. 

191 5.  The  bill  for  Municipal  suffrage  was  unfavorably  re* 
ported  by  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  Statutes.  On  March 
17  when  the  vote  to  subMitute  the  minority  report  was  taken 
the  State  House  was  crowded  with  eager  throngs  from  all 
parts  of  the  State.  Mr.  Chase,  Benjamin  W.  Couch  and 
James  O.  Lyford  spoke  in  favor.  Dr.  Thomas  Manley  Dilling- 
ham of  Roxbury  represented  the  "antis."  The  vote  was  121 
ayes ;  230  noes.  A  bill  for  Presidential  suffrage  had  previously 
been  killed  in  committee. 

191 7.  Bills  for  Presidential  and  for  County  and  Municipal 
suffrage  were  introduced  into  both  Houses.  The  former  was 
favorably  reported  by  Joseph  P.  Perley,  Daniel  J.  Daley  and 
Clarence  M.  Collins  of  the  Senate  Committee  with  a  minority 
report  by  Obe  G.  Morrison  and  Michael  H.  Shea,  which  was 
substituted  February  7  by  a  vote  of  16  to  7.  The  favorable 
report  of  eight  of  the  fifteen  members  of  the  House  Committee 
was  submitted  by  John  G.  Winant,  afterward  vice-rector  of 
St.  Paul's  School,  Concord.  The  struggle  came  on  March  7  when 
it  was  debated  tor  several  hours  with  galleries  crowded  and  fmally 
defeated  by  205  to  152.  On  March  16  the  bill  for  Municipal 
suffrage  was  defeated  without  debate  or  roll  call 
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MEW  JBBSEY.    PART  I.' 

The  first  women  in  the  United  States  to  vote  were  those  of 
New  Jersey,  whose  State  constitution  of  1776  conferred  the 
franchise  on  "all  inhabitants  worth  $250."  In  1790  the  election 
law  confirmed  women's  right  to  the  suffrage  and  in  1807  the 
Legislature  illq^y  deprived  them  of  it.  In  1867  Lucy  Stone, 
then  a  resident  of  New  Jersey,  organized  a  State  society,  one  of 
the  first  In  die  country,  which  lapsed  after  her  removal  to 
Massachusetts  a  few  years  later.  In  1890  a  new  State  associa- 
tion was  organized,  which  held  annual  meetings  and  was  active 
thereafter,  although  interest  diminished  after  women  lost  their 
School  snfTrage  in  1807.    [See  New  Jersey  chapter  Volume  IV.] 

Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall,  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  was  president  from  1893  1900,  when  she  declined 
re-election.  Mrs.  Minola  Grahani  Sexton  of  Orange  was  elected 
president  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Moorestown  in  November.  At 
that  time  there  were  hut  five  local  societies,  which  she  soon 
increased  to  fifteen.  With  her  during  the  five  years  of  her 
presidency  were  the  following  officers:  Vice-presidents,  Mrs. 
Susan  W.  Lippincott  of  Cinnaminson;  Catherine  B.  Lippincott, 
Hartford;  corresponding  secretaries,  Dr.  Mary  D.  Hussey  and 
Mrs.  Bertha  I..  Fearey,  East  Orange,  Mrs.  Fanny  R.  Downs, 
Orange;  recording  secretaries,  Miss  Jennie  H.  Morris,  Moores- 
town, Miss  "Helen  Lippincott,  Riverton;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Anna  B. 
Jeffery,  South  Orancfe:  auditors,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Bassett  and  Mrs. 
Emma  L.  Blaclcvvell.  East  Ornni^e:  Mrs.  Anna  R.  Powell  and 
Mrs.  Louise  M.  Riley,  Plainfield.  Mrs.  Riley  had  started  the  first 
woman's  dub  in  the  State  in  Orange  in  1872. 

The  Orange  Political  Study  Oub  was  the  first  suffrage  club  to 

1  The  WiitoTj  i»  indebted  for  lUi  chtput  Id  Dr.  Uary  D.  RiMi^.  t  fwodcr  of  the 
State  Woman  Salince  AnoeutloB  In  1890  Olid  coDlinaoiuly  am  ofieer  for  Oe  aoxt 
tircatjr  joMib 
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join  the  State  Federation  In  1901,  which  inirited  other  cluhs  to 
hear  Mrs.  Girrie  Chapman  Catt,  president  of  the  National 

American  Suffrage  Association,  give  one  of  her  convincing  lec- 
tures. Mrs.  Cornelia  C.  Ilussey  of  East  Oranf^e  held  a  meeting 
ill  her  park  to  hear  the  reports  of  the  four  delegates  who  attended 
the  national  convention  at  Minneapolis.  Dr.  Hussey  gave  out  suf- 
frage leaflets  to  the  farmers  on  tiieir  "salt  water  day"  at  Sea  Girt 
and  to  the  Congress  of  Mothers  at  Trenton.  Mrs.  Eliza  Dutton 
Hutchinson,  press  superintendent,  got  some  of  the  plate  matter 
from  the  National  Association  for  the  hrst  time  into  four  news- 
papers. Letters  were  sent  to  400  progressive  women  telling  them 
how  the  ballot  would  aid  them  in  all  good  work  and  inviting 
them  to  join  the  association  and  many  did  so.  The  annual  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Newark  and  Mrs.  Howe  Hall  was  elected 
honorary  president. 

In  July,  1902,  Mrs.  Sexton  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Association,  held  the  first  of  the  seashore  meetings  that  were 
continued  every  summer  as  long  as  she  was  president.  They 
were  held  for  two  days  in  the  Tabernacle  at  Ocean  Grove  and 
welcomed  by  Bishop  Fitzgerald  and  Dr.  A.  E.  Ballard,  heads 
of  the  Camp  Meeting  Association.  The  speakers  were  Mrs.  Catt, 
Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  vice-president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion, Miss  Kate  Gordon,  its  corresponding  secretary,  and  Miss 
Mary  Garrett  Hay,  a  national  organizer.  The  Mayor  and  two 
editors  became  advocates  of  the  cause.  At  the  Friends'  confer- 
ence at  Asbury  Park  in  September  a  day  was  devoted  to  political 
equality  and  Mrs.  Catt  and  Mrs.  Mariana  W.  Chapman,  president 
of  the  New  York  State  Association,  spoke.  The  annual  meeting 
was  held  at  Orange  and  a  board  of  fli rectors  was  elected:  the 
Rev.  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell,  Elizabeth ;  Mrs.  Katherine  H. 
Brownmg,  West  Orange;  Mrs.  Phebe  C.  Wright,  Sea  Girt;  Mrs. 
Joanna  Hartshorn,  Short  Hills;  Miss  Susan  W.  Lippincott  and 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Vail,  East  Orange.  Memorials  were  read  for 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  Mrs.  Cornelia  C.  Hussey  and 
Mrs.  Sexton  told  of  the  $10,000  Mrs.  Hussey  had  left  the 
National  Association  and  of  her  constant  generosity  to  the  suf- 
frage work  in  New  Jersey  for  many  years.  Mrs.  Howe  Hall 
and  Henry  B.  Blackwell  gave  addresses.   Women's  clubs  were 
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urged  to  devote  a  meeting  to  the  discussioii  of  woman  suffrage 
and  the  Woman's  Club  of  Orange,  the  largest  in  the  State,  heard 
Mrs.  Catt  and  the  Outlook  Club  of  Montclair  heard  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte Perkins  Gilman.  Mrs.  Florence  i-^enwick  Miller  of  England 
addressed  a  number  of  leagues.  Miss  Sus.ui  B.  Anthony  was 
heard  early  in  May  at  the  Political  Study  Club  of  Orange. 

In  1903  large  audiences  again  attended  the  two-day  suffrage 
rally  under  the  auspices  of  the  Camp  Meeting  at  Oceui  Grove. 
Dr.  Shaw,  Mrs.  Hall,  Miss  Harriet  May  Mills  of  New  York  and 
Mrs.  Lucretia  L.  Blankenburg  of  Philadelphia  were  the  speakers 
and  the  interest  resulted  in  the  starting  of  several  leagues  along 
the  coast.  With  the  help  of  the  National  Associaticm  Miss  MiUs 
was  engaged  for  a  month,  during  which  she  formed  ten  new 
leagues,  speaking  twenty-four  times  in  nineteen  places.  The 
leagues  studied  local  government  and  found  that  women  paid 
about  one-third  of  the  taxes.  Mrs.  Catt,  Mrs.  Kllis  Meredith  of 
"Denver,  Mrs.  Stanton  Blatch  of  New  York  and  Miss  Alice  Stone 
Blackwell  of  Boston  were  heard  by  different  leagues.  The  con- 
vention this  year  was  held  for  the  iirst  time  in  Trenton. 

In  1904  a  special  effort  was  made  to  bring  the  question  of 
woman  suffrage  before  other  organizations  and  Mrs.  Sexton 
spoke  to  the  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs,  the  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  and  ^e  State  W.  C.  T.  U. ;  Dr.  Hussey 
spoke  before  the  convention  of  the  Epworth  League  and  the 
subject  was  presented  to  the  State  Grange.  At  the  Ocean  Grove 
meeting  Mrs.  Emma  Bourne  brought  greetings  from  the  State's 
8,000  white  ribboncrs.  Mrs.  Sexton  and  Miss  Mills  spoke  at 
seaside  meetings  and  five  new  leagues  were  formed.  The  State 
convention  was  held  in  the  public  library  in  Jersey  City  and 
welcomed  by  Dr.  Medina  F.  DeHart,  president  of  the  Political 
Study  Club;  Miss  Cornelia  F.  Bradford,  head  worker  of  Whittier 
House ;  Mrs.  Spencer  Wiart,  president  of  the  Woman's  Club  and 
Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Newberry,  president  of  the  State  Federation 
of  Women's  Qubs. 

At  the  Ocean  Grove  meeting  in  1905  resolutions  were  adopted 
in  memory  of  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore.  The  State  convention 
was  held  in  Orange.  Mrs.  Emma  L.  Blackwell,  a  niece  of  Lucy 
Stone,  was  elected  president  and  the  other  officers  were  re-elected. 
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In  1906  Miss  Aiiihuny  passed  away  and  many  leagues  held  mem- 
orial nieetinj^s.  The  Woman's  Club  of  Oranp^e  joined  the 
suffrage  association  in  holding  one  addressed  by  Dr.  Shaw, 
preceding  the  State  convention  held  there  in  Union  Hall  in 
November.  Henry  B.  Blackwell  traced  the  history  of  woman 
sui&age  in  New  Jersey  from  1776  and  made  a  plea  for  the 
Presideptial  franchise  for  women,  for  which  a  committee  was 
appointed.  Resolutions  thanking  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  for  its  stand  on  woman  suffrage  and  expressing  sympathy 
with  the  imprisoned  "suffragettes'*  in  England  were  passed. 

In  1907  little  suffrage  work  was  done  by  the  association  owing 
to  the  absence  of  the  president  from  the  State.  The  leagues 
worked  along  many  lines,  for  police  matrons ;  for  "school  cities" ; 
studied  the  lives  of  the  i)ioneers  and  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  State  and  held  public  meetings  with  good  speakers.  The 
annual  convention  met  in  the  public  library  in  Newark  and  it  was 
voted  to  petition  Congress  for  a  Federal  Suffrao^e  Amendment. 
Dr.  DeHart  was  elected  president  and  the  other  new  officers  were 
Mrs.  Ella  A.  Kilborn  and  Miss  Mary  D.  Campbell,  secretaries. 
Miss  Mary  Willits  and  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Kinsley  were  the  only 
other  officers  who  had  been  added  in  the  past  seven  years. 

In  1908  at  the  State  convention  in  Bayonne  Mrs.  Gara  S. 
Laddey  of  Arlington  was  elected  president  and  Miss  Emma  L. 
Richards  of  Newark  recording  secretary.  Dr.  Hussey  was  made 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Literature  and  Petitions  and  the 
Rev.  Mrs.  Blackwell  was  appointed  to  write  to  President  Roose- 
velt in  behalf  of  the  Federal  .Snttrage  Anicnclment,  as  requested 
by  the  National  Association.  Public  lectures  by  Dr.  Shaw,  Miss 
Janet  Richards  of  Washington  and  others  were  arranged  for 
Newark.  Dr.  Emily  Blackwell,  of  the  New  York  Infirmary  for 
Women,  was  made  honorary  president. 

Mrs.  Laddey  visited  all  the  leagues  and  spoke  before  many 
societies,  including  the  large  German  Club  at  Hoboken.  With 
Dr.  Hussey  she  attended  the  State  convention  of  the  Federation 
of  Labor  and  obtained  its  endorsement  of  the  Federal  Suffrage 
Amendment.  She  put  new  life  into  the  association  and  was 
re-elected  at  the  State  convention  in  1909  at  Newark.  Over 
fifty  delegates  were  present  and  it  was  reported  that  5,000  names 
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were  on  tlie  petition  to  Congress  which  the  Sodalists,  Granges, 
W.  C  T.  U.'s  and  Trade  Unions  had  helped  secure,  and  they 
had  given  an  opportunity  for  much  educational  work.  Com- 
mittees on  legislation  and  organization  were  formed.  Mrs. 
Sexton  was  elected  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  T.  Bart- 
lett  of  Arlington  was  made  historian  and  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Colvin  of 
East  Orange,  corresponding  secretary.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
in  memory  of  Henry  B.  Blackwell  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison. 
Professor  Francis  Squire  I'otter,  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
National  Association,  delivered  a  very  able  address. 

In  the  fall  of  1909  two  young  wotnen  in  East  Orange,  Dr. 
Emma  O.  Gantz  and  Miss  Martha  Klatscliken,  started  the  Pro- 
gressive Woman  Suffrage  Society  and  held  the  first  open  :\\r 
meetings  in  the  ?tnte  The  first  one  took  place  on  a  Saturday 
night  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Day  streets  in  Orange,  the 
Speakers  Mrs.  J.  Rorrtnan  Wells  of  England,  Miss  Klatschken 
and  Miss  Helen  Murphy  of  New  York.  The  next  was  in 
Newark.  The  crowds  were  alwa3rs  respectful,  listened  and  n^ked 
questions.  Much  literature  was  given  out.  A  Political  Equality 
League  of  Self  Supporting  Women,  a  branch  of  the  one  in  New 
York  organized  by  Mrs.  Stanton  BUUch»  was  formed  by  Mrs. 
Mina  Van  Winkle,  later  called  Women's  Political  Union. 

At  the  January  board  meeting  in  1910  Mrs.  Ulilla  L.  Decker 
was  made  chairman  of  organization  and  Mrs.  Minnie  J.  Reynolds 
of  the  press  conrnuttee.  Mrs.  Laddey  reported  having  received 
an  invitation  to  bring  greetings  to  a  meeting  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richard  Stevens  at  Castle  Point,  Hoboken,  to  form  a 
New  Jersey  bmijch  ol  the  Equal  Franchise  League  which  Mrs. 
Clarence  Ivlackay  had  organized  in  New  York.  At  an  adjourned 
meeting  on  February  3  Mrs.  Decker  reported  having  consulted 
Mrs.  Catt,  Dr.  Shaw,  Miss  Mary  Garrett  Hay  and  otiiers  in  New 
York  and  also  in  New  Jersey  about  the  proposed  new  league. 
Mrs.  Laddey  urged  harmony  among  all  workers  and  she,  Dr. 
Hussey,  Miss  Emma  L.  Richards  and  others  attended  the  meeting 
at  Castle  Point.  The  Equal  Franchise  Society  of  New  Jersey 
was  formed  there  with  Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Henry  of  Jersey  Gty 
president;  Mrs.  Caroline  6.  Alexander,  Hoboken,  Mrs.  Everett 
Colby»  West  Orange,  Mrs.  George  Harvey,  Deal,  and  Miss  Alice 
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Z4ikey,  Cratiford,  vice-presidents;  Mrs.  Harry  Campton,  Newark, 
corresponding  secretary;  Miss  Richards,  Newark,  recording  secre- 
tary; Mrs.  Giarles  Campbell,  Hot)oken,  treasurer. 

The  delegation  of  the  State  association  to  the  national  con- 
vention in  Washington  in  April  rode  in  the  procession  to  the 
Capitol  and  presented  a  petition  to  Congress  for  a  Federal 
Aniendiiicnt  containing  over  9,000  si^^niatures  from  New  Jersey." 
At  the  great  parade  held  in  New  York  on  the  last  Saturday  in 
May  it  was  represented  by  its  president  and  seven  members.  Its 
first  experience  with  street  speaking  was  in  Military  Park  in 
June  with  Mrs.  Priscilla  D.  HackstafT  of  Brooklyn  as  the  speaker 
and  a  respectful  audience.  Open  air  meetings  were  also  held  in 
Asbury  Park  at  which  Mrs.  Laddey  and  Mrs.  Emma  Fisk  spoke. 
Miss  Richards  took  charge  of  a  booth  at  the  Olympic  Park  Fair, 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Campton  Charles  C.  Mason  was  thanked  for 
reviewing  the  laws  of  the  State  relating  to  women  compiled  by 
Miss  I^ddey,  Lucy  Stone's  birthday  was  celebrated  August  13 
in  six  places  in  memory  of  her  pioneer  work  in  the  State.  Mrs. 
Laddey  organized  leagues  in  Montdair  and  Asbury  Park  and 
spoke  at  seven  public  meetings.  Money  was  contributed  to  the 
South  Dakota,  Washington  and  Oklahoma  campaigns  and  to  the 
national  treasury.  Congressmen  were  questioned  as  to  their 
stand  on  woman  suffrage.  Dr.  Shaw  was  heard  at  the  Conference 
of  Governors  at  Spring  Lake. 

The  convention  of  191  o  was  held  in  Plainfield  welcomed  by 
Mrs.  C.  R.  Riley,  the  local  president.  The  Rev.  Mrs.  Blackwcli 
paid  a  tribute  to  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  who  had  passed  away, 
and  after  resolutions  by  Mrs.  Colvin  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic"  was  sung.  Mrs.  Decker  presented  a  flag  to  the  associa- 
tion in  honor  of  Mrs.  Sexton,  the  former  president.  Mrs. 
Kinsley  gave  a  greeting  from  the  Equal  Franchise  Society.  How 
it  Works  in  Wyoming  was  told  by  Mrs.  May  Preston  Siosson, 
Ph.D.,  and  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Slosson.  In  the  evening  Mayor  Charles 
J.  Fisk  welcomed  the  convention.  Professor  Earl  Barnes,  who 
had  resided  two  years  in  England,  gave  an  address  on  The 
Englishwoman.  Champlain  Lord  Riley  of  Phunfield  announced 
the  organization  in  Newark  on  March  23  of  the  Men's  League 
for  Woman  SufiErage  with  Dr.  William  L.  Saunders  of  Phunfield, 
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president;  Merton  C  Leonard,  Arlington,  vice-president;  Dr. 
Edward  S.  Krans,  Plainfield,  secretary;  Edward  F.  Fcickert, 

Dunellen.  treasiii     and  1 7  members.* 

Mrs.  I-^ddey  was  re-elected.  Four  new  cuinmittees  were  ap- 
pointed on  Churcb  \\^ork,  Mrs.  Bartlctt,  chairman;  Industrial 
Prol3lems  relatinj^  to  Women  and  riiii  lien,  Miss  Bessie  Pope; 
Endorsement  by  Organizations,  Mrs.  Laddey;  Education,  Mrs. 
Riley.  Public  meetings  were  held  in  the  various  cities ;  prizes  for 
school  essays  were  awarded  and  a  year  book  published.  With  the 
Equal  Franchise  Society  the  association  had  a  hearing  before  the 
State  Senate  Committee  on  Education,  Joseph  S.  Frelinghuysen, 
chairman  in  behalf  of  a  School  suffrage  bill  Mrs.  Laddey,  Mrs. 
George  T.  Vickers,  Mrs.  Philip  McKim  Garrison,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Merck,  and  Mrs.  Kinsley  appeared  for  the  suffragists.  The  com- 
mittee approved  it  but  the  legislature  rejected  it. 

In  January,  191 1,  a  hinchcon  was  j;iven  by  the  cissociatiuu  iii 
Newark  to  Mrs.  Minnie  J.  Reynolds,  who  had  returned  from 
Work  in  the  victorious  campaign  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
At  a  board  meeting  it  was  decided  that  some  plan  must  be 
adopted  for  enrolling  non-dues>paying  members  similar  to  that 
of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party  of  New  York.  This  name  was 
taken  for  New  Jersey  and  an  Enrollment  Committee  was  formed 
with  Mrs.  Lillian  F.  Feickert  of  Dunellen  chairman,  to  organize 
by  political  districts.  Over  a  hundred  New  Jersey  women 
marched  in  the  second  New  York  parade  on  May  4.  The  Life 
and  Work  of  Susan  B.  Anthony  was  placed  in  libraries.  The 
tiiree  associations  agreed  to  unite  in  work  for  a  suffrage  measure 
in  the  Legislature  and  Dr.  Luella  Morrow,  Miss  Laddey,  Miss 
Grace  Selden  and  Mrs.  Howe  Hall  were  appointed  to  have 

*Afier«trdt  Hr.  Rllcy  became  preatdcfit  and  Arthtir  B.  Jonei,  Mcretarjr.  Anent 

the  Leagtie's  promir.rr-t  jnnr.];:---  \vrr^'  tfr*  Iloit.  Everett  rolbv,  CT-vcrnnr  Tiihii  Franklin 
Foft.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  Jeaoe  Lynch  WUliaau^  Charles  O'Coooor  Henoes^r,  the  Hon. 
John  W.  Wcfleott  the  Rev.  Dr.  Arthar  B.  Bdlird,  the  Rev.  Edg«r  S.  Wdrs.  Colonel 
G<*orge  Ilarvry,  tlie  Hon.  Edniond  Tl.  Osboume,  the  Hon  Ernrst  R.  Ackcrnian,  Einor^on 
P.  Harris,  Richard  Stevens,  the  Hon.  James  C.  Connally  and  Mayor  Victor  Mavalag  of 
Bliiabetli.  They  puaed  resolutions  "reafltrmiBg  their  sympathy  with  the  gttmt  world 
movement  for  wornan  sufFrace";  "heartily  approred'*  of  the  Federal  Amendment;  pledfed 
their  "untiring  support"  of  the  State  referendum;  spoke  at  legiaiatiTe  hearing*;  raised 
flsenejr;  addre«ed  neetiaga;  appointed  a  State  committee  of  6$  members  which  met 
monthly;  appointed  a  committee  with  George  M.  Strobell,  chairman,  tb.it  marched  in  the 
parade  in  Newark,  Oct.  »$»  <9<Ji  •  aaas  meetiag  ia  EUaabetb  at  which  M^or 
Gcofve  I*  LaMoBtB  and  lira.  Forhet-HolMrtMB  Bida  wofca^  and  hc|pad  is  «njr  «aya. 
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cliarge  of  it.  Mrs.  Bartlett  secured  the  favorable  opinions  of 
twelve  New  Jersey  clergymen  and  had  them  printed  for  circula- 
tion. The  Equal  Justice  League  of  young  women  was  started 
in  Bayonne  with  eighty  members.  Miss  Dorothy  Frooks,  presi- 
dent. At  this  time  the  State  association  had  fourteen  branches 
and  about  $00  members. 

The  convention  of  191 1  was  held  in  Willard  Hall,  Passaic,  in 
November.  All  rose  to  greet  the  Rev.  Antoittette  Brown  Black- 
well  when  she  entered.  Mayor  George  N.  Seger  in  his  welcome 
said  that  all  women  who  paid  taxes  should  vule  and  with  the  ballot 
women  could  help  many  needed  reforms.  A  hundred  copies  of 
the  New  York  Auurican  with  an  editorial  on  woman  suffrage 
in  New  Jersey  sent  by  Arthur  Brisbane  were  distributed. 

It  was  voted  to  ask  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson,  as  a  Presi- 
dential candidate,  if  he  favored  woman  suffrage.  Mrs.  Rheta 
Childe  Dorr  of  the  editorial  staff  of  Hampton's  Maganne 
appealed  for  legislation  in  behalf  of  working  girls.  Miss  Emma 
McCoy,  president  of  the  New  Brunswick  Teachers'  Association, 
made  a  plea  for  equal  pay  for  women  teachers.  Addresses  were 
given  by  Robert  Elder,  assistant  district  attorney  of  Kings 
county,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Raymond  Brown  of  New  York,  Miss 
Melinda  Scott  of  Newark,  treasurer  of  the  National  Women's 
Trade  Union  League,  and  Judge  William  II.  Wood  ut  New  York. 
Dr.  Hussey  told  of  10,000  leailets  distributed. 

Mrs.  Feickert  described  the  successful  house-to-house  canvass 
in  Jersey  City  by  Miss  Pope  and  herself,  by  which  the  member- 
ship had  increased  to  1,400.  Mrs.  Decker  announced  the  opening 
of  the  first  State  headquarters  ^he  next  week  in  Newark  with  a 
volunteer  committee  in  charge,  Mrs.  George  G.  Scott,  chairman. 
Mrs.  Vemona  H.  Henry  of  Newark  was  elected  recording  secre- 
tary and  no  other  change  was  made  in  the  board,  most  of  whom 
had  served  over  ten  years.  With  the  cooperation  of  all  the 
societies  the  meeting  at  the  auditorium  in  Newark  addressed  by 
Mrs.  Emmeline  Pankhurst  of  England  was  a  great  success. 

This  record  of  details,  much  condensed,  represents  the  seed- 
sowing  in  the  first  decade  of  the  century  in  preparation  tor  the 
harvest  which  came  at  the  end  of  the  second  decade. 
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NEW  JERSEY.  PART 

111  December,  191 1,  a  Joint  Le^iskittvc  Committee,  represent- 
ing" the  four  woman  suffrage  organizations  in  New  Jersey  was 
formed  with  Mrs.  Georc^e  T.  Vickers  as  chairman,  and  in 
January,  191 2,  a  resolution  for  a  submission  to  the  voters  of  a 
woman  suffrage  amendment  to  the  State  constitution  was  first 
introduced  in  the  Legislature  at  the  request  of  this  committee. 

On  Oct.  25,  1912,  a  parade  was  given  in  Newark  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  Suffrage  Association  with  all  four  organiza- 
tions represented  among  the  marchers,  who  numbered  about  1,000 
men  and  women.  This  was  followed  by  a  well-attended  mass 
meeting  at  Proctor's  Theater,  arranged  by  the  Women's  Political 
Union,  at  which  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  president  of  the 
National  Suffrage  Association,  was  the  principal  speaker. 

The  twenty-second  annual  convention  of  the  association  was 
held  in  Trenton  in  November,  when  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Fdckert;  first  vice-president, 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Colvin ;  second,  Miss  Elinor  Gebhardt;  corresponding 
secretary,  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Titus;  recording  secretary,  Mrs. 
Charles  P.  Eaton;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Jeffery;  auditor,  Miss 
Bessie  Pope.  Twenty-five  local  branches  were  reported  with  a 
total  nieinlicrship  of  2,200. 

Tn  December  the  legislative  Committee  was  re-organized  on 
the  basi.s  of  equal  representation  for  each  of  the  four  organiza- 
tions. Mrs,  Everett  Colby  was  elected  chairman  and  Mrs.  Minnie 
J.  Reynolds  was  engaged  as  legislative  secretary,  who  resigned  in 
six  months  to  become  field  organizer  for  the  Women's  PoHtical 
Union.  This  committee  continued  to  function  until  19 17,  when 
the  Women's  Political  Union,  the  Equal  Franchise  Society  and 
the  Men's  League  having  disbanded  and  their  branches  having 
joined  the  State  association  the  political  work  was  taken  over  by 
its  Legislative  Committee.  In  191 4  Mrs.  Philip  McKim  Garrison 
succeeded  Mrs.  Colby  and  she  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Robert  S. 
Huse  in  19 16.  Among  those  who  served  actively  were  Miss 
Bessie  Pope,  who  gave  valuable  and  continuous  service  to  the 

*Th«  llistorx  is  indebted  for  tiiii  chapter  to  Mrs.  Lilliao  F.  Fdckert,  president  of 
tht  StaU  Woona  Siiftr»fe  AModaiien  laia-ipao. 
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completion  of  suffrage  work  in  1920;  Champlain  Lord  Riley, 
William  L.  Saunders,  Everett  Colby,  Mrs.  Mina  C  V^n  Winkle, 
Mrs.  Reynolds,  Mrs  R.  T.  Newton,  Miss  Belle  Tiffany,  Mrs, 
Colvin,  Mrs.  James  BilUngton  and  Mrs.  Feickert. 

In  June,  1913,  the  Women's  Political  Union  held  its  first  State 
conference,  at  which  the  following  officers  were  elected:  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Van  Winkle;  vice-presidents,  Miss  Julia  S.  Hurlbut, 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Lukens,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Reed,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Gardner,  Miss 
Edna  C.  Wyckoff,  Mrs.  R.  T.  Newton,  Miss  Louise  Antrim,  Mrs. 
Carl  Vail,  Miss  Louise  Connolly;  recording  secretary,  Miss  Sara 
Crowell ;  executive  secretary,  Mrs.  Reynolds ;  financial  secretary, 
Mrs.  Amelia  Moorfield;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Stewart  Hartshorne. 
This  was  the  only  state-wide  conference  held  until  after  the 
referendum  election  in  191 5  and  these  officers  continued  to  serve. 
The  Eqtial  Franchise  Society's  president,  Mrs.  Vickers,  served 
from  191 1  until  it  disbanded  in  1915.  Other  active  members 
were  Mrs.  H.  Otto  Wittpen  and  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Kinsley. 

On  March  25,  1913,  the  State  association  held  a  jubilee  mass 
meeting  in  Newark  to  celebrate  submission  of  a  State  suffrage 
amendment  by  the  L^slature.  This  spring  it  held  a  large  and 
successful  school  for  suffrage  workers  in  Newark  and  the 
expenses  of  two  volunteer  organizers  were  paid  for  several 
months,  Mrs.  U.  L.  Decker  and  Miss  Dille  Hastingfs.  In  August 
its  representatives  took  part  in  the  demonstration  at  Washington, 
arranged  by  the  National  Congressional  Committee,  when  peti- 
tions were  presented  to  the  Senate  asking  for  the  immediate 
stibmission  of  the  Federal  Amendment,  Mrs.  Champlain  Lord 
Riley,  Mrs.  Colvin.  ^Ti>s  Helen  Lippincott,  Miss  Edith  Abbott 
and  Mrs.  Feickert.  The  New  Jersey  petitions  of  several  thousand 
names  were  unwillingly  presented  by  Senator  James  £.  Martine, 
who  made  a  speech  against  woman  suffrage  at  the  same  time. 

At  the  annual  convention  held  in  Newark  In  November  reports 
showed  that  the  membership  had  more  than  doubled  during  the 
year,  there  being  now  44  local  branches  with  over  6,000  members. 
Three  changes  took  place  in  Lhe  board,  Miss  Lippincott,  elected 
second  vice-president;  Mrs.  Edward  Olmsted,  treasurer  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Hunter,  auditor.  Just  after  this  convention  a  delegation 
of  58  from  the  association  and  17  from  the  Political  Union  went 
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to  Washington  at  the  request  of  the  National  Congressional  Com- 
mittee to  interview  President  Wilson  in  behalf  of  favorable  action 
on  the  Federal  Amendment  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  committee  could  not  arrange  for  a  special  interview  but 
finally  saw  him  by  going  to  the  White  House  at  the  hour  set 
aside  for  the  reception  of  the  general  pubHc  and  made  their 
request.  The  President  was  cordial  and  said  that  he  was  giving 
the  matter  careful  consideration  and  hoped  soon  to  take  a 
decided  stand  which  he  thought  the  suffragists  would  find  satis- 
factory.  The  speakers  were  its  chairman,  Mrs.  Feickert,  Mrs. 
Van  Winkle  and  Miss  Melinda  Scott,  who  represented  the 
organized  working  women  of  New  Jersey. 

In  April,  1914,  the  State  headquarters  were  transferred  to 
Plainfield,  the  home  of  the  president,  who  took  charge  of  them. 
Board  meetings  were  held  in  different  sections  of  the  State  each 
month,  followed  by  open  conferences  for  suffragists  from  the 
nearby  towns.  Each  of  these  was  attended  by  from  50  to  250 
and  resulted  in  greatly  increased  activity  in  the  branches.  During 
the  summer  a  number  of  county  automobile  tours  were  made,  a 
"flying  squadron"  of  decorated  cars  going  from  town  to  town, 
holding  meetings  and  distributing  literature.  These  tours  were 
well  worked  up  and  advertised  and  very  successful.  A  great  deal 
of  the  work  connected  with  them  was  done  by  Miss  Florence 
Halsey,  a  volunteer  field  organirer. 

During  July  a  week  of  suffrage  meetings  was  held  in  Asbury 
Park,  the  auditorium  there  given  free  on  condition  that  there 
should  be  debates  and  not  merely  presentations  of  suffrage.  Over 
a  htmdred  columns  of  publicity  were  secured  for  them  in  the 
New  Jersey  papers  and  during  the  week  the  hotels  of  Asbury 
Park  and  nearby  resorts  were  canvassed  and  thousands  of  leaflets 
and  circulars  given  out.  This  year  over  300,000  pieces  of  litera- 
ture were  distributed  by  the  State  association  and  the  Political 
Union.  A  weekly  press  service  was  established  by  the  association 
and  news  bulletins  and  special  stories  were  sent  rc^ilarlv  to  over 
one  hundred  papers.  The  local  branches  of  the  association  in- 
creased to  96  and  of  the  Political  Union  to  15,  with  a  membership 
of  22,000  and  4,000  respectively.  At  the  annual  convention  of 
the  association  held  in  Camden  in  November  the  new  ofBoers 
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elected  were,  second  vice-president,  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Finley;  cor- 
responding secretary,  Mrs.  Bayard  Naytor ;  recording  secretary, 
Mrs.  L,  H.  Cummin  ITS  All  attention  and  action  were  centered 
on  the  approaching  campaign. 

The  resolution  to  submit  the  amendment  had  passed  two  Leg- 
islatures and  was  to  go  to  the  voters  at  a  special  election  Oct.  19, 
1915.  A  Cooperative  Committee  wns  formed  of  three  from  the 
State  association  and  the  Women's  Political  Union  each  and  one 
each  from  the  Equal  Franchise  Society  and  the  Men's  League.  A 
Ommiittee  of  One  Hundred  was  also  organized  to  raise  money 
for  the  campaign,  Mrs.  Colby  chairman.  It  obtained  $9,000 
which  were  used  for  the  expenses  of  the  Press  Committee,  that 
had  its  office  at  the  National  Suffrage  headquarters  in  New  York, 
for  news  bulletins  every  day,  plate  matter,  interviews,  stories, 
advertising  cards  and  posters  in  the  trolley  cars  and  the  stations 
of  the  Hudson  Tunnels  system;  illuminated  signs  and  street 
banners  in  New  Jersey  cities  and  a  half -page  advertisement  in  all 
the  papers  of  the  State  at  the  end  of  the  campaign.  The  execu- 
tive secretary  was  Mrs.  Flora  Gapen  Charters.  The  total  amount 
of  money  raised  and  spent  by  the  State  aiici  local  organizations 
was  approximately  $8o,f!n()^  obtained  by  dues  and  pledges,  by 
collections  at  ma-^s  nicttnigs,  special  luncheons  and  very  largely 
by  personal  contributions  from  men  and  women. 

The  State  association  increased  to  200  branches  in  twenty-four 
cities.  The  Political  Union  maintained  a  large  headquarters  in 
Newark.  Over  3.000,000  pieces  of  literature  and  400,000  but- 
tons were  distributed.  The  association  circularized  all  the 
women's  organizations  of  the  State,  the  fraternal  organizations, 
clergymen,  grange  officers,  lawyers,  office-holders  and  other 
special  groups.  Speakers  were  sent  to  grange  picnics  and  county 
fairs.  Street  meetings  took  place  regularly  in  all  the  principal 
cities  and  towns  and  automobile  tours  over  the  State.  Over  4,000 
outdoor  and  500  indoor  meetings  were  held.  Four  paid  and  thirty 
volunteer  organizers  were  kept  in  the  field  for  eight  months. 

The  association  arranged  a  conference  of  the  leaders  of  the 
four  campaign  States,  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts 
and  New  Jersey,  which  was  held  in  East  Orange  in  connection 
with  the  celebration  on  August  13  of  the  birthday  of  its  founder, 
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Lucy  Stone.  There  was  a  pilgrimage  of  suffragists  from  almost 
every  counly,  and,  after  exercises  at  her  old  home  and  the  unveil- 
ing by  her  daughter,  Alice  Stone  PjlackwcU,  of  a  tablet  placed  in 
front  of  the  house,  there  was  an  automobile  parade  tlirougli  the 
nearby  towns,  winding  up  with  a  mass  meeting  in  the  park  in 
East  Orani;c,  where  Dr.  Shaw  and  ex-Governor  John  Franklui 
Fort  were  the  principal  speakers. 

The  Women's  Political  Union  conducted  a  "handing  on  the 
torch"  demonstration  which  was  quite  effect  ive  The  New  York 
Union  supplied  a  large  torch  of  bronze,  which  Mrs.  H.  O.  Have- 
meyer,  representing  New  York,  took  with  her  on  a  tugboat  half 
way  across  the  Hudson  River,  where  she  was  met  by  a  New 
Jersey  tug  bearing  Mrs.  Van  Winkle,  to  whom  the  torch  was 
deltvered.  It  was  sent  about  the  State  to  twenty  or  more  towns 
where  the  Union  had  branches  and  its  arrival  was  made  the 
occasion  for  an  outdoor  reception  and  mass  meeting. 

The  Women's  Anti-Suffrage  Association  was  also  busy.  It 
paid  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  two  New  Jersey  speakers,  Mrs. 
O.  D.  Oliphant  of  Trenton  and  John  A.  Matthews  of  Newark, 
an  ex-Assemblyman,  and  brought  in  a  number  of  outside 
speakers.  It  never  claimed  to  liave  more  than  filtcen  local 
branches  and  18,000  members.  Among  the  more  prominent 
were  the  president.  Mrs.  K.  Yarde  Breese  of  Plainfield:  Mrs. 
Thomas  J.  Preston.  Mrs  Garrett  A.  Hobart,  Mrs.  Carroll  P. 
Bassett,  Miss  Anna  Dayton,  Rohert  C.  Maxwell,  Miss  Clara  A. 
Vezin,  Mrs.  Hamilton  F.  Kean,  Mrs.  Alexander  F.  Jamieson, 
Mrs,  Charles  W.  MacQuoid,  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Adams,  Miss 
Anne  McTlvaine  and  Mrs.  Sherman  B.  Joost. 

James  R.  Nugent  of  Newark,  prominent  as  the  champion  of 
the  **wet8*'  and  the  "antis,"  paid  the  salary  of  Edward  J.  iHandley, 
an  ex-newspaperman  of  Newark,  and  gave  him  a  suite  of  offices 
in  the  Wise  building  with  several  clerks.  His  "publicity^'  kept 
the  amendment  on  the  front  pages  of  the  papers  and  the  suffra- 
gists were  always  able  to  refute  and  disprove  his  statements. 
The  intensive  campaign  carried  on  among  the  editors  for  the  past 
two  or  three  years  bore  fruit  and  80  per  cent,  of  the  newspapers 
by  actual  canvass  favored  the  amendment,  and  frequently  when 
the  front  page  carried  a  story  against  suffrage  it  was  contradicted 
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on  the  editorial  page.  Among  editors  who  were  particularly 
strong  friends  were  James  Kemey  and  John  E.  Sines  of  the 
Trenton  Evening  Times;  Joseph  A.  Dear  and  Julius  Grunow  of 
the  Jersey  City  Journal;  John  L.  Matthews  of  the  Paterson  Press 
Guardian;  George  M.  Hart  of  the  Passaic  Daily  News;  the 
Boyds  of  the  New  Brunswick  Home  News;  J.  L.  Qevenger  of 
the  Perth  Amboy  Evening  News;  William  H.  Fischer  of  the 
New  Jersey  Courier;  George  W.  Swift  of  the  Elizabeth  Daily 
Journal  and  £.  A.  Bristor  of  the  Passaic  Herald, 

Three  weeks  before  the  election  President  Witeon  announced 
himself  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  and  he  and  his  private  secre- 
tary, Joseph  P.  Ttmiulty,  made  a  special  trip  to  New  Jersey  to 
vote  for  it.   This  had  a  marked  effect  over  the  country. 

The  Lej^islativc  Committee  having  secured  a  bill  allowing 
women  to  watch  at  the  polls,  watchers*  schools  were  held  in  every 
important  city  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Colvin,  with  the 
result  that  at  the  election  1,657  of  the  1,891  polling  places  in  the 
State  were  supplied  with  trained  women  watchers. 

On  election  day  Nugent  and  his  lieutenants  worked  all  day  at 
the  Newark  polling  places  and  the  suffragists  were  positive  that 
hundreds  of  voters  were  Imported  from  New  York  and  other 
places,  which  was  possible  because  men  could  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment without  having  previously  registered.  Nugent  is  reported 
to  have  said :  "We  knew  we  had  the  amendment  beaten  when 
the  election  was  put  on  registration  day/'  This  was  done  against 
the  protests  of  the  suffn^sts.  Men  voted  on  it  at  the  same  time 
they  registered  and  in  the  police  canvass  made  before  the  general 
election,  the  names  of  several  thousand  illegally  r^stered  were 
taken  off  the  books  in  Essex  and  Hudson  counties,  all  of  whom 
had  a  chance  to  vote  on  the  amendment.  All  day  in  all  the  cities 
the  women  watchers  saw  little  groups  of  men  taken  into  saloons 
opposite  the  polling  places  by  persons  avowedly  workings  to  defeat 
it,  instructed  how  to  vote  on  it,  marshalled  to  the  polling  place 
and  after  voting  taken  back  to  the  salt  ion  to  be  paid. 

Finding  at  the  last  moment  tliat  no  pruvi-iun  was  made  by  the 
State  to  pay  for  sending  in  returns  from  special  elections,  the 
State  association  arran^^ed  with  the  Associated  Press  to  obtain  its 
own  returns  and  a  wire  was  run  into  the  suffrage  headquarters  in 
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Jersey  City.  By  midnight  complete  returns  were  in  from  70 
per  cent,  of  the  State,  due  to  the  splendid  cooperation  of  the 
county  and  local  suffracje  chairmen,  who  knew  only  one  day  in 
advance  that  this  worl<  would  be  required  of  them.  A  manager 
of  the  Associated  Press  said  that  they  had  never  handled  an 
election  where  the  returns  came  in  faster  or  more  accurately  and 
few  where  they  came  in  as  well. 

The  election  resulted  in  a  vote  of  317,672,  a  very  large  one 
considering  that  the  Presidential  vote  in  1912  had  been  only 
459*000.  The  vote  in  favor  of  the  suffrage  amendment  was 
133*281,  or  42  per  cent  of  the  whole;  against,  184,391,  defeated 
by  51,1 10.  Ocean  county  was  the  only  one  carried  but  126  cities 
and  towns  were  carried  and  a  namber  of  counties  gave  from  46 
to  49  per  cent,  in  favor. 

Two  weeks  after  their  defeat  several  hundred  New  Jersey 
suffragists  went  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  march  in  the 
suffrage  parades,  taking  the  biggest  and  best  band  in  the  State 
and  carrying  at  the  head  of  their  division  a  runner  twenty  feet 
long  rcadin*::    New  Jersey — Delayed  but  not  Defeated. 

The  State  convention  of  191 5  was  postponed  until  January, 
1916,  when  it  was  held  in  Elizabeth.  There  were  then  215 
local  branches  with  a  membership  of  over  5o,cxx).  No  discour- 
agement was  visilde  hut  a  program  of  educational  work  and 
intensive  organization  was  adopted,  money  was  plcd-cd  for  the 
salaries  of  three  field  organizers  and  it  was  decided  to  have  a  bill 
for  Presidential  suffrage  introduced  in  the  Legislature.  Mrs. 
Ward  D.  Kerlin,  second  vice-president,  was  the  only  new  officer 
elected.  A  new  constitution  was  adopted  putting  the  association 
on  a  non-dues-paying  basis,  providing  for  an  annual  budget  and 
re-organizati(»i  of  the  State  by  congressional  districts. 

In  June  New  Jersey  was  represented  at  the  National  Republi- 
can convention  in  Chicago  by  Mrs.  Fdckert,  Miss  Esther  G. 
Ogden,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Blaisdell,  Miss  A.  E.  Cameron  and  Mrs. 
Jos^h  Marvel.  All  of  the  New  Jersey  delegates  were  inter- 
viewed and  twelve  of  the  twenty-eight  promised  to  support  a 
suffrage  plank  in  the  platform. 

In  July  the  Women's  Political  Union  disbanded  and  its  local 
branches  joined  the  State  association.     Ihe  national  suiTrage 
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convention  held  at  Atlantic  City  in  September  gave  a  ereat  im- 
petus to  the  State  work.  The  annual  convention  met  in  Jersey 
City  in  November,  where  it  was  decided  to  conduct  a  strenuous 
campaign  during:  1917  for  Presidential  suffrage  and  for  the 
Federal  Amendment  and  to  employ  four  field  organizers.  The 
new  officers  elected  were  Mrs.  John  J.  White,  Miss  Lulu  H. 
Marvel,  Mrs.  J.  Thompson  Baker,  vice-presidents;  Miss  Anita 
Still,  auditor.  The  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown  BbcJcwell  and  Dr. 
Mary  D.  Htissey  were  added  to  the  list  of  honorary  presidents. 

A  bill  for  Presidential  suffrage  was  introduced  in  the  Legisla- 
ture in  February,  191 7,  and  everything  was  going  finely  when 
war  was  declared.  The  sufiFrape  association  was  the  first  women's 
organization  in  the  State  to  offer  its  services  to  the  Governor  and 
was  publicly  thanked  by  him  for  its  patriQtic  stand.  At  his 
request  it  conducted  a  canvass  of  women  nurses,  doctors  and 
clerical  workers  and  Received  letters  of  thanks  from  him  and  the 
Adjutant  General  for  this  very  successful  piece  of  work.  It 
cooperated  in  the  organization  of  a  Woman's  Division  of  the 
State  Cornidl  of  National  Defense  and  its  president,  Mrs. 
Fdlckert,  was  vice-chairman  of  the  Council.  The  association 
purchased  and  operated  a  Soldiers'  Club  House  and  canteen  in  the 
town  of  Wrightstown,  near  which  Camp  Dix  was  located.  It 
was  opened  in  November,  191 7,  and  was  kept  open  until  June, 
1919,  by  volunteer  workers.  Over  $30,000  were  raised  for  it, 
one-fifth  of  this  amount  being  contribiifed  by  Mrs.  White.  More 
than  250,000  men  were  entertained  tlicre.  Officers  and  members 
of  the  association  responded  to  all  demands  of  the  war. 

The  annual  convention  was  held  in  the  Capitol  at  Trenton  in 
November.  Reports  showed  that  only  thirty  of  the  hundreds  of 
local  branches  had  dropped  suffrage  work  because  of  their  war 
activities,  and  the  spirit  was  one  of  determination  that  the  battle 
for  real  democracy  in  the  United  States  should  be  kept  up  just  as 
actively  as  the  war  against  autocracy  abroad.  Mrs.  Wells  P- 
Eagleton  was  elected  a  vice-president,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Blaisdell  a 
secretary  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Veghtc  an  auditor.  The  State  Federa- 
tion of  Colored  Women's  Clubs  was  accepted  as  an  affiliated 
organization  and  its  president,  the  Rev.  Florence  Randolph,  was 
made  a  member  of  the  State  Board.   The  convention  voted  to 
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make  its  special  work  for  the  year  the  collecting  of  a  monster 
petition  of  women,  to  be  so  worded  that  it  could  be  used  in  Con- 
gressional work  for  the  Federal  Amendment  and  with  the 
Legislature  for  ratification. 

In  the  summer  of  1918  U.  S.  Senator  William  Hughes,  who 
was  pledged  to  vote  for  the  Federal  Amendment,  died  and  the 
candidate  for  the  office  was  David  Baird,  a  strong  anti-suffragist. 
As  only  one  more  vote  in  the  Senate  was  needed  to  pass  the 
amendment  the  National  Association  asked  the  New  Jersey  asso- 
ciation to  do  its  best  to  defeat  him.  An  active  campaigri  was 
carried  on  for  two  months  but  he  was  too  po\\erfu1  a  party 
leader,  though  he  ran  9,000  votes  behind  the  rest  of  the  ticket  He 
voted  against  the  amendment  every  time  it  came  before  tht-  Seii  ite. 

Because  of  the  Baird  campaign  and  the  general  unsettled  feel- 
ing around  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the  annual 
convention  was  postponed  to  May,  1919*  when  it  was  held  in 
Atlantic  City.  The  ratification  petitions  collected  the  preceding 
year  had  over  80,000  names  of  women  not  previously  enrolled  as 
suffragists.  Mrs.  H.  N.  Simmons,  vice-president,  and  Mrs.  F.  T. 
Kellers,  auditor,  were  the  only  new  officers  elected.  It  was  voted 
that  the  other  State  organizations  of  women  should  he  asked  to 
join  in  the  campaign  for  ratification  of  the  Federal  Amendment 
by  the  Legislature.  The  committee  was  organized  in  July,  19 18, 
w'.th  the  following  organizations  represented:  Woman  Suffrage 
^Association,  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Federation  of  Col- 
ored Women's  Clubs,  Woman's  Christian  TempernTire  T^nion, 
Public  Health  Nursing,  Teachers*  Association;  chairman,  Mrs. 
Feickert;  secretary,  Mrs.  James  Simister;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Olm- 
sted. A  Finance  Committee  was  appointed — Mrs.  Seymour  L. 
Cromwell,  Mrs.  Colby  and  Mrs.  Hunter — ^which  raised  over 
$10,000.  The  principal  contributors  were  Mrs.  Cromwell,  Mrs. 
Colby,  Judge  and  Mrs.  John  J.  White,  Mrs.  Wittpenn,  Mrs. 
Hartehome,  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Thompson  and  Mrs.  Robert  Stevens. 

A  very  active  primary  and  general  election  campaign  was 
made  in  191 9  for  the  election  of  men  pledged  to  vote  for  ratifi- 
cation, in  which  110,000  personal  letters  were  sent  out,  all  kinds 
of  organizations  were  circularized  and  about  1,000,000  pieces 
of  literature  were  distributed.  A  State  ratification  mass  meeting 
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at  Asbury  Park  in  August  opened  the  campaii;ii  and  local  meet- 
ings were  held  in  every  county.  A  Govcrnui  and  a  niajurily  in 
both  Houses  were  elected  who  were  pledged  to  ratification. 

A  Men's  Council  for  Ratification  was  organized  in  December 
with  Everett  Coli>y  as  chairman,  Governor  Kdward  I.  Edwards 
and  U.  S.  Senators  Joseph  S.  Frelinghuysen  and  Walter  E.  Edge 
as  honorary  chairmen  and  54  of  the  most  prominent  Democrats 
and  R^ublicans  in  the  State  as  vice-chairmen.  This  was  not  an 
active  organization  but  the  fact  that  the  leaders  of  their  parties 
allowed  their  names  to  be  used  had  considerable  influence  upon 
many  legislators.  In  January,  1920,  campaign  headquarters  were 
opened  in  Trenton  near  the  State  House  in  charge  of  Miss  Julia 
Wemig,  field  organizer  of  the  association,  where  a  great  deal  of 
literature  was  given  out  and  other  work  done. 

On  January  27  in  Crescent  Temple,  Trenton,  the  Ratification 
Committee  staged  the  most  spectacular  suffrage  mass  meeting 
over  held  in  New  Jersey.  Its  special  purpose  was  to  present  to 
the  Governor,  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  the  huge  suflFrage  petition  containing  almost  140,000 
names  of  woinoii,  arranged  by  counties  and  towns.  The  hall  was 
beautifully  decorated  with  American  flags  and  suffrage  banners 
and  a  fine  band  played  at  intervals.  The  speakers  were  Governor 
Edwards,  President  of  the  Senate  Clarence  E.  Case,  Speaker  of 
the  Assrinlily  W.  Irving  Glover  and  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt, 
president  of  the  National  Suffrage  Association.  The  twenty-one 
county  chairmen  and  representatives  of  the  women's  organiza- 
tions composing  the  committee  were  seated  on  the  platform  and  at 
the  proper  time  each  came  forward  with  her  petitions  and  was 
presented  to  the  Governor  and  the  legislative  officials  by  Mrs. 
Feickert,  who  presided.  About  x,200  women  and  most  of  the 
Legislature  were  present  and  there  was  much  enthusiasm. 

Ratification.  The  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  was  sub- 
mitted hy  Congress  June  4,  19 19.  The  resolution  for  ratifica- 
tion was  the  first  measure  introduced  when  the  Legislature  con- 
vened in  1920,  by  Senator  William  B.  MacKay,  Jr.,  of  Bergen 
county  and  Assemblyman  Henry  G.  Hershfield  of  Passaic 
county.  A  public  hearing  was  held  February  2  with  Mrs.  Feick- 
ert chairman.  The  prhicipal  suffrage  speakers  were  U.  S.  Sena- 
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tor  Selden  Spencer  of  Missouri,  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Huse,  Mrs. 
Harriniaii  N.  Simons  and  the  Rev.  Florence  Randolph.  Eacii 
of  five  others  representing  various  women's  organizations  spoke 
for  two  minutes.  That  day  the  Senate  ratified  by  18  ayes,  2 
noes,  two  men  voting  in  favor  who  had  been  pledg^ed  against  it. 

The  opposition  then  concentrated  its  efforts  upon  the  Assem- 
bly, where  various  tricks  were  played  which  in  the  end  were 
unsuccessful.  U.  S.  Attorney  General  A.  Mitchell  PaUner  had 
written  to  each  of  the  Democratic  members  urging  his  support. 
The  evening  titat  ratification  was  to  be  voted  on,  February  9, 
the  chamber  was  jammed  and  it  was  evident  that  the  opposition 
intended  to  "filibuster"  all  night  rather  than  aUow  the  resolution 
to  pass.  One  motion  after  another  was  made  by  the  leader  of 
the  opposition,  Assemblyman  Hugh  Barrett  of  Essex,  Nugent's 
special  representative,  and  after  a  hot  fight  and  much  talking 
they  were  defeated.  Mr.  Nugent  was  outside  in  the  anrridor 
constantly  sending  in  messages  to  his  delegation  and  it  was  un- 
derstood that  he  was  offering  anything  the  Assemblymen  might 
ask  for  their  votes  against  latihc^tion.  The  women  suffragists 
were  present  in  force  helping  their  friends  to  maintain  their  de- 
termination to  vote  on  the  resolution  that  night.  It  was  a  stormy 
session,  the  "filibuster"  going  on  steadily  from  8  p.  m.  Finally 
the  opposition  {,^1ve  up  the  fight  and  at  ten  minutes  to  1  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  Assembly  passed  the  resolution  by  34  ayes, 
24  noes.  The  gallery  was  still  filled  with  women,  who  were 
most  enthusiastic. 

The  resolution  was  signed  promptly  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Governor  sent  it 
to  Washington  a  special  messenger.  The  suffragists  felt 
especially  indebted  to  Senators  William  N.  Runyon,  C.  D.  White 
and  Arthur  Whitney  and  to  Assemblymen  William  A.  Blair, 
Emmor  Roberts,  Henry  G.  Hershfietd  and  William  George  for 
their  work  in  party  caucuses  as  well  as  on  tlie  floor.  Governor 
Edwards  and  Mayor  Frank  Hague  of  Jersey  City  (the  Demo- 
cratic leader  of  the  State)  were  responsible  for  the  solid  vote 
ui  all  ihc  Democrats  except  those  under  the  control  of  Nugent. 
U.  S.  Senators  Frelinghuysen  and  Edge  and  Attorney  General 
McCran  also  rendered  most  valuable  assistance. 
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The  State  Suffrage  Aaaodatioa  cdd)rated  the  successful 
termination  of  its  over  fifty  years  of  continuous  effort  by  a  Vic- 
tory Convention  held  in  Nevrark  on  April  23,  24.  Leadii^; 
features  were  a  Victory  banquet  vrith  prominent  men  of  both 
political  parties  as  spealeers,  and  a  Pioneers'  luncheon,  at  whidi 
Dr.  Mary  D.  Hussey,  Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall,  Mrs.  Minola 
Graham  Sexton,  Mrs.  Clara  S.  Laddey  and  other  early  workers 
spoke.  Ik  fore  the  close  of  the  convention  the  State  League  of 
Women  Voters  was  organized  to  carry  on  the  work  for  good 
government  and  better  conditions  through  the  use  of  the  power 
which  had  heen  secured  for  them  by  the  older  association.  Mrs. 
John  R.  Schennerhorn  was  elected  chairman. 

Legislative  Action:  1912.  The  first  resolution  for  tlie 
submission  of  a  woman  sulfrage  amendment  to  the  voters  was 
introduced  in  February  by  Senator  William  C.  Gebhardt  in 
the  Senate  and  Assemblyman  A.  R,  McAllister  in  the  House. 
A  public  hearing  was  held  on  March  12  at  which  Mrs.  Vickers 
presided  and  the  speakers  for  the  suffrage  side  were  Mrs.  Hall, 
Mrs.  Henry  Villard,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gihnan,  Mrs.  Clara 
5.  Laddey,  George  T.  Vickers  and  Linton  Satterthwaite.  Miss 
Anna  Dayton  presided  for  the  "antis"  and  Mrs.  £.  N.  Loomis 
was  tfadr  principal  speaker.  The  vote  in  the  Senate  was  iS 
noes,  3  ayes — Senators  Gebhardt  of  Hunterdon  county,  J.  War- 
ren Davis  of  Salem  and  G.  W.  F.  Gaunt  of  Gloucester.  In  Ibe 
Assembly  the  resolution  was  finally  forced  out  of  an  unfavorable 
committee  but  was  tabled  by  a  vote  of  31  ayes,  19  noes. 

1913.  In  January  the  resolution  was  introduced  by  Senator 
J.  Warren  Davis  and  Assemblyman  Charles  M.  Egan.  A  hear- 
ing was  held  February  18  at  which  Mrs.  Everett  Colby  presided 
and  the  speakers  were  Dr.  Aiuia  Howard  Shaw,  president  of 
the  National  American  Suffrage  Association;  U.  S.  Senator 
Shafroth  of  Colorado,  Everett  Colby,  George  La  Monte  and 
Cornelius  Ford,  president  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  resolution  passed  the  Senate  by  14  ayes,  5  noes,  and  the 
Assembly  by  45  ayes,  5  noes.  A  few  weeks  later  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  word  "or"  appeared  in  the  printed  resolution 
instead  of  "and,"  making  it  necessary  to  have  a  new  one  intro- 
duced, which  went  through  by  the  same  vote. 
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The  New  Jersey  law  in  regard  to  constitutional  amendments 
provides  that  after  being  sulmittted  by  one  Legislature  they  must 
be  advertised  in  every  county  for  three  months  prior  to  the  next 
election,  acted  upon  favorably  by  the  succeeding  Legislature  and 
then  voted  on  at  a  special  election,  the  date  of  which  it  decides. 
After  the  passage  of  the  referendum  resolution  in  1913  the 
Legislative  Committee  took  up  with  the  Secretary  of  State  the 
matter  of  advertising  and  were  assured  that  it  would  be  attended 
to  and  they  could  go  home  and  "forget  it/'  which  they  trust- 
ingly did.  When  no  advertisements  appeared  members  of  the 
committee  hurried  to  Trenton  and  Itarned  that  Governor  James 
F.  Fielder  was  responsible.  His  excuse  was  that  his  secretary 
had  mislaid  the  resolution  and  forgotten  to  remind  him  of  it. 

1914.  The  resolution  was  introduced  in  January  by  Senator 
Charles  M.  Egan  and  Assemblyman  Josepli  M.  Branegan,  both 
of  Hudson  county.  It  passed  the  Senate  by  15  ayes,  3  noes, 
and  the  Assembly  by  49  ayes,  4  noes. 

191 5.  The  advertising  was  properly  done  for  this  year  and 
the  resolution  came  up  for  second  passage  in  January,  introduced 
by  Senator  Blanchard  H.  White  and  Assemblyman  Robert  Pea- 
cock, both  of  Burlington  county.  A  hearing  was  held  January 
25,  Mrs.  PhtUp  McKim  Garrison  chairman  and  speakers  Dr. 
Shaw,  £.  G*  C.  Bleakley,  city  counsel  of  Camden;  Mrs.  Reynolds 
and  Mrs.  Fetckert.  The  Senate  passed  the  resolution  by  17  ayes, 
4  noes,  and  the  Assembly  by  unanimous  vote. 

1916.  A  bill  for  Presidential  suffrage  for  women  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy  of  Bergen  county 
and  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  10  noes,  3  ayes — Senators  Hennessy, 
Austen  Colgate  of  Essex  county  and  Carlton  B.  Pierce  of  Union 
county.    No  effort  was  made  to  press  the  bill  in  the  iVsscinbly. 

1917.  Another  bill  for  Presidential  sudr^ge  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Edmund  B.  Osborne  of  Esst  x  county  and  Assembly- 
man Roy  M.  Robinson  of  Bergen.  In  l  oth  Houses  the  presiding 
officers  were  strongly  opposed  to  woman  suffrage  and  put  the 
bill  into  unfavorable  committees,  who  refused  to  report  it  for 
action.  A  hearing  was  held  with  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Huse  chair- 
man and  Mrs.  Antoinette  Funk  the  chief  speaker.  Finally  by 
using  what  is  known  as  the  '*rule  of  fifteen/'  in  the  Assembly 
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its  friends  got  the  bill  out  of  committee  on  March  15  but  with 
an  unfavorable  report.  Majority  leader  OHphant  moved  that 
the  House  concur  and  Speaker  Edward  Schoen  of  Essex  county 
ruled  that  the  motion  was  carried.  Many  members  demanded  a 
roll  call  but  the  Speaker  paid  no  attention  to  them.  Pandemonium 
reigned,  mtnibers  shouting  and  banging  their  desks  until  finally 
he  declared  a  recess  and  fled  to  his  private  room. 

T918.  It  was  hoped  that  the  Federal  Amendment  would  be 
submitted  in  the  spring  and  it  was  decided  not  to  complicate 
ratification  by  introducing  a  Presidential  suffrage  bill.  In  Feb- 
ruary a  bill  providing  that  the  Legislature  should  not  act  on  the 
ratification  of  Federal  Amendments  until  after  they  had  been 
referred  to  the  voters  was  introduced  by  Assemblyman  Arthur  N. 
Fierson  of  Union  county.  It  was  designed  especially  to  prevent 
action  on  the  Prohibition  Amendment  but  would  also  apply  to 
the  one  for  woman  suffrage.  The  Legislative  Committee  went 
at  once  to  Trenton,  where  the  Anti-Saloon  workers  were  already 
busy.  Sufficient  force  was  brought  to  keep  the  bill  in  committee 
for  three  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  46  votes  were  pledged 
ac:ainst  it  and  it  was  killed  in  committee  at  the  request  of  its 
introducer.  In  19 19  a  similar  bill  was  introduced  by  Assembly- 
man David  Young  of  Morris  county  but  the  suffragists  made  so 
strong  a  demonstration  against  it  that  it  was  killed  in  committee. 
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As  the  railroads  were  few  and  automobiles  almost  unknown 
in  New  Mexico  in  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century,  and  as 
the  distances  were  great  and  cities  and  towns  widely  separated, 
there  was  no  attempt  to  organize  for  woman  suffrage.  In  1910 
the  Women's  Clubs  were  called  in  convention  at  Las  Cmces 
through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  George  W.  Frenger,  secretary  of 
the  General  Federation,  and  Mrs.  Philip  North  Moore,  then  its 
president,  was  in  attendance.  A  State  Federation  was  formed 
with  Mrs.  S.  P.  Johnson  of  Palomas  Springs,  president;  Mrs. 
Sam  J.  Nixon  of  I^ortales  secretary,  and  several  department 
chairmen  were  rained,  I\Trs.  W.  E.  Lindsey  being  chosen  for 
the  Leg^islative  Department. 

This  department  through  its  bold  stand  for  woman  suffrage 
and  better  laws  for  women  and  children  easily  became  the  fore- 
most factor  in  the  federation.  At  each  yearly  convention  one 
evening  was  given  to  the  discussion  of  the  benefits  which  women 
would  receive  from  the  suffrage.  Abnost  before  it  was  realized 
suffrage  had  become  popular  with  both  men  and  women.  The 
delegates  carried  the  messages  from  the  .State  conventions  to 
their  own  clubs;  suffrage  discussions  became  the  regular  pro- 
gram for  one  meeting  each  year  in  almost  every  club  and  gener- 
ally made  converts  of  those  taking  the  opposition.  Women 
began  searching  the  statutes  and  questioning  their  attorneys  and 
husbands  in  regard  to  laws.  Their  iniLio  t  became  such  that  no 
Legislature  during  the  federation's  existence  has  proposed  any 
law  derogatory  to  the  rights  of  women  and  children,  but  when 
attention  lias  been  called  to  unfair  laws,  some  of  thein  have  been 
replaced  by  better  ones. 

Under  direction  of  the  executive  board  of  the  federation  this 
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department  sent  out  questionnaires  to  all  of  the  State  candidates 
for  office  in  1916  as  to  whether  they  would  work  for  placing 
women  on  the  State  boards  and  use  their  influence  to  bring  the 
Federal  Amendment  to  a  successful  vote  in  the  United  States 
Senate  and  House.  Their  members  were  also  interrogated  as  to 
whether  they  would  work  and  vote  for  it.  Therefore  the  Legis- 
lative Department  of  the  federated  Clubs  really  did  the  work 
that  any  suffrage  organization  would  do  and  had  the  backing 
of  the  women  of  the  State  in  general.  Suffrage  was  unani- 
mously endorsed  in  the  convention  of  the  federation  at  Silver 
City  in  19 1 4.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  work  o£  the  Federated 
Clubs  in  the  State  that  its  members  of  Congress,  with  one  excep- 
tion, have  needed  no  lobbying  from  suffrage  forces  in  Wash- 
ington. Senator  Andrieus  A.  Jones,  as  chairman  of  the  Suf- 
frage Committee,  made  the  submission  of  the  amendment  pos- 
sible in  the  present  Congress  by  hts  systematic  and  forceful 
course  in  the  last  one. 

Mrs.  Landsey  remained  chairman  of  this  department  six  years. 
In  191 3  she  was  appointed  State  chairman  for  the  National  !j 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Assodation  by  its  president,  Dr.  r 
Anna  Howard  Shaw.  In  1914  the  suffragists  had  a  "float"  in  * 
the  parade  at  the  Slate  fair  in  Albuquerque.  In  May,  1916,  the 
National  Association  under  the  presidency  of  Mrs.  Carrie  Chap- 
man Catt,  sent  one  of  its  organizers,  Miss  I  ola  Walker  of  Pitts- 
burgh, for  ten  days  to  look  over  the  situation  and  she  visited 
Albuquerque,  Santa  Fe,  Portales  and  Las  Vegas.  In  the  last 
^place  she  spoke  before  the  Woman's  Club  with  about  eighty 
present  and  at  the  close  of  her  talk  a  vote  was  taken  which 
stood  unanimoas  for  suffrage.  At  Portales  a  society  was  formed 
and  a  large  evening  reception  was  held  to  which  both  men  and 
women  were  invited.  Miss  Walker  gave  a  very  interesting 
resume  of  woman  suffrage  which  aroused  much  interest.  An  ap- 
peal was  sent  to  the  National  Association  to  return  her  for  a 
fall  campaign  to  organize  the  State  as  an  auxiliary.  She  went 
to  Maine,  however,  and  Miss  Gertrude  Watkins  of  Little  Rock 
was  sent  to  New  Mexico  in  January,  191 7.  She  visited  the 
eastern  and  central  parts  of  the  State  organizing  leagues  in  most 
of  the  towns.   In  Santa      one  was  formed  of  about  thirty 
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members  with  Mrs.  Paul  A.  F.  Walter  president;  Mrs.  R.  W. 
Twitchell  secretary,  and  Mrs.  Ellen  J.  Palen  treasurer. 

The  Congressional  Union  also  sent  an  organizer  into  the  State 
in  1 91 6,  Mrs.  I  hompson,  who  spent  some  time  in  Santa  Fe, 
Albuquerque  and  Las  Vegas.  The  Santa  Fe  woiuen  were  suffi- 
ciently aroused  to  hold  a  street  parade  and  march  to  the  home  of 
tJ.  S.  Scii:itor  Catron,  an  opponent,  where  they  gathered  on  the 
lawn  and  made  speeches  to  convince  the  aged  Senator  of  the 
wishes  of  the  women  as  to  his  conduct  in  the  Senate.  Mrs. 
Joshua  Reynolds  was  made  State  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Union  and  afterwards  Mrs.  Nina  Otero  Warren,  and  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Kellan  was  legislative  chairman,^  all  of  Albuquerque.  Miss 
Mabd  Vernon  came  from  Washington  to  hold  meetings  that 
year  and  Miss  Anne  Martin  in  19 17,  and  active  work  was  done. 

Washington  £.  lindsey  was  Governor  in  191 7- 18,  and  in  No- 
vember, 1918,  all  the  suffrage  forces  in  Albuquerque  and  Santa 
Fe  were  invited  by  Mrs.  Lindsey  to  meet  at  the  Executive  ^lan- 
sion  and  torni  a  committee  to  work  for  sufTrage  at  the  coming 
session  of  the  Legislature.  This  meeiiiig  elected  the  following 
officers:  Mrs.  R.  P.  Barnes  chairman;  Mrs.  A.  B.  Stroup  sec- 
retary; Mrs.  Warren  legislative  chairman;  Mrs.  John  W.  Wilson 
party  platform  chairman;  Mrs.  Walter  congressional  chairman. 
This  committee  did  good  work  for  suffrage  in  both  the  regular 
and  special  sessions. 

In  December,  19 19,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  and  her  party 
of  speakers  for  the  ratification  of  tlie  Federal  Amendment  came 
to  Albuquerque  for  the  last  of  several  western  State  confer- 
ences. It  was  arranged  by  Mrs.  Barnes  and  was  carried  out 
with  great  success.  Mrs.  Catt  spoke  at  a  large  luncheon  held  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  which  many  of  the  Judges,  newspaper 
r^resentatives  and  other  prominent  men  and  women  attended. 
On  account  of  the  great  distances  few  except  from  Albuquerque 
and  Santa  Fe  were  present  but  Mrs.  Catt's  appeal  was  carried 
from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other  through  the  public  press 
and  created  an  atmosphere  of  hope.  This  was  changed  to  re- 
joicing as  word  came  that  Governor  Octaviano  A.  Larrazolo 
wouki  call  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  for  the  ratification. 
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"Ratification.  When  the  time  came  the  Legislature  had 
adjourned  and  would  not  meet  again  until  1921,  so  a  special 
session  would  be  necessary  if  it  ratified  before  the  presidential 
election.  The  opponents  concentrated  their  forces  to  prevent  it 
and  were  successful  until  1920  but  finally  were  obliged  to  yield 
«id  Governor  Larrazolo  called  the  special  session  for  February 
16.  When  it  met  there  was  a  determined  effort  by  one  member, 
Dan  Padillo  of  Albuquerque,  to  have  a  referendum  to  the  voters 
of  the  State.  All  the  dty  was  up  in  arms^-men's  organizations, 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  the  Woman's  Committee, 
the  Woman's  Party,  individual  men  and  women— until  at  last 
he  declared  that  he  would  vote  for  the  immediate  ratification. 
The  vote  in  the  Senate  February  18  was  17  ayes,  8  Republicans, 
9  Democrats ;  5  noes,  all  Republicans — Gallegos,  Mirabel,  Lucero 
(Emiliano),  Salazar  and  Sanchez.  The  vote  in  the  House  Feb- 
rary  19  was  36  ayes,  23  Republicans,  13  Democrats;  10  noes,  8 
Republicans,  2  Democrats, 

Le<  isLATivE  Action.  Ree:inning  with  191 5  the  Federaiion 
of  Women's  Clubs  was  able  to  secure  some  legislation  favorable 
to  women  and  children.  In  IQ16  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance  Union,  through  its  president,  Mrs.  Harriet  L.  Hender- 
son, had  a  Prohibition  Amendment  endorsed  by  the  State  Re- 
publican platform  which  the  Legislature  submitted  to  the  electors 
in  November,  191 7.  Both  parties,  all  women's  organizations  and 
everybody  of  influence  from  the  Ciovemor  down  worked  with 
zeal  for  its  passage.  Miss  Anna  A.  Gordon,  national  president 
of  the  W.  C  T.  U.,  came  to  the  State  in  October  and  was  a 
guest  at  the  convention  of  the  Federated  Clubs  in  Gallup,  which 
voted  unanimously  to  give  all  the  time  until  the  election  to  work 
for  its  success,  and  parades  and  much  individual  effort  followed. 
Women  went  to  the  polls  with  thdr  lists  of  voters,  checking 
them  off  as  they  came  and  then  going  for  those  who  had  not 
voted.  It  was  carried  by  20,000  majority,  the  largest  percentage 
vote  ever  given  by  any  State  for  prohibition. 

As  the  State  constitution  rendered  it  impossible  to  carry  an 
amendment  for  woman  suffrage  the  women  made  no  attempt  to 
have  the  Let^islaturc  submit  one,  l>iit  in  tot 7  some  of  the  Ivepre- 
sentatives  brought  an  amendment  resolution  before  the  House, 
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which  promptly  killed  it.  As  the  State  conventions  of  both 
political  parties  this  year  bad  declared  in  favor  of  woman  suf- 
fraj^e.  the  committee  appointed  at  the  meeting  in  the  Governor's 
mansion  asked  for  the  Presidential  and  Municipal  franchise, 
which  the  Legislature  had  power  to  grant  without  a  referendum 
to  the  voters.  They  made  a  spirited  campaign  with  all  the  assist-, 
ance  that  Governor  Lindsey  could  give  and  the  suffrage  societies 
throughout  the  State  poured  in  letters  upon  the  legislators.  The 
vote  in  the  Senate  was  9  ayes,  14  noes.  Before  it  was  taken  in 
the  House  a  conference  was  held  in  the  office  of  the  Governor 
at  the  Capitol  attended  by  the  following  workers  for  the  bill: 
Senator  Isaac  Barth,  National  Committeeman ;  Charles  A.  Spiess, 
Holm  O.  Bursum,  Supreme  Justice  Clarence  J-  Roberts,  Charles 
Sprin.c:er,  Mrs.  Kellam,  Mrs.  Walter,  Mrs.  Hughey,  chairman 
of  the  State  suffrage  legislative  rnnmiittee;  Mrs.  Kate  Hall, 
president  of  the  Santa  Fc  branch  of  the  Congressional  Union; 
Mrs,  N.  B.  Laughlin  and  Mrs.  Lindsey. 

The  leaders  of  the  two  political  parties  admitted  that  they 
could  not  control  their  legislators  and  tried  to  hold  the  Spanish- 
Americans  responsible.  The  House  voted  on  the  bill  March  7, 
after  a  loud,  disorderly  and  acrimonious  debate,  26  noes,  21  ayes. 
The  Speaker  afterwards  explained  his  affirmative  vote  by  saying 
that  he  thought  it  was  to  submit  the  question  to  the  electors! 
Of  the  29  Republican  members  10  voted  for  the  bill;  of  the 
18  Democratic  members,  11  voted  for  it. 

Suffrage.  The  convention  to  prepare  a  constitution  for 
statehood,  which  met  in  tqto.  was  the  battle  ground  for  School 
sTiffrnjje  for  women.  The  question  was  very  seriously  debated 
in  the  Elective  Franchise  Committee,  which  many  times  voted 
it  down  only  to  renew  it  upon  appeal  to  do  so.  Mrs.  S.  F. 
Culberson,  then  county  school  superintendent  in  Roosevelt 
county,  argued  the  matter  before  the  committee,  and  its  chair- 
man, Nestor  Montoya,  cast  the  deciding  vote  for  it  to  come 
before  the  convention.  Both  Democrats  and  Republicans  rallied 
to  its  support  but  Jos^  D.  Sena,  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
a  member  of  the  convention,  strenuously  opposed  it  and  finally 
carried  it  back  to  be  caucused  upon  by  the  Republican  majority, 
filter  a  stormy  caucus  it  was  returned  to  the  convention  and 
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passed.  The  president  of  the  convention.  Charles  A.  Spiess, 
spoke  urgently  in  Cnnimittee  of  tlic  Whole  to  save  women's,  eli- 
gibility to  the  cnuntv  superinteiidency  from  being  eliminated. 
The  clause  gave  women  the  right  to  vote  for  school  trustees, 
on  the  issuing  of  bonds  and  in  the  local  administration  of  public 
schools  but  not  for  county  or  State  superintendents.  It  provided 
that  "if  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  any  school  district 
sltall,  not  less  than  thirty  days  before  any  school  election,  present 
a  petition  to  the  ootinty  commissioners  against  woman  suffrage 
in  that  district  it  shall  be  stispended  and  only  renewed  by  a  peti- 
tion of  the  majority!" 

No  effort  could  obtain  any  larger  extension  of  the  franchise 
to  women  but  the  new  State  constitution  gave  universal  suffrage 
to  men  and  carefully  protected  the  right  to  vote  of  those  who 
ootdd  not  speak,  read  or  write  either  the  English  or  Spanish  ! 
langftiage.    It  then  provided  that  the  suffrage  clause  could  only  * 
be  amended  by  having  the  amendment  submitted  l)y  a  vote  of 
three-fourths  of  each  House  of  the  Legislature.    In  order  to  be  ^ 
carried,  it  must  have  a  three-fourths  majoritv  of  the  highest 
number  voting  at  a  State  election  and  a  two-thirds  majority  of  ^ 
the  highest  number  voting  in  every  county.    This  was  expressly 
designed  to  prevent  woman  suffrage  and  it  destroyed  all  possi- 
bility of  it  until  conferred  by  a  Federal  Amendment. 

Among  the  women  who  worked  for  woman  suffrage  in  addi- 
tion to  those  mentioned  in  the  chapter  were  Mesdames  Margaret 
Cartright,  S.  F.  Culberson,  George  W.  Carr,  Josie  Lockard,  J.  R. 
Kinyon,  H.  F.  LaBelle,  N.  J.  Strumquist,  Margaret  Medler, 
William  J.  Barker,  Lansing  Bloom,  C  £.  Mason,  R.  P.  Donahoe, 
Ruth  Skeen,  John  W.  Wilson,  S.  C  Nutter,  Catherine  Patterson, 
Minnie  Byrd,  Howard  Huey,  Alfred  Grunsfdd,  Edgar  L. 
Hewett,  I.  H.  Elliot  and  I.  H.  Rapp. 

As  all  women  were  fully  enfranchised  by  the  Federal  Amend- 
ment a  State  branch  of  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters 
was  formed  with  Mrs.  Gerald  Cassidy  as  chairman. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

NEW  YORK.^ 

New  York  was  the  cradle  of  the  movement  for  woman  suf- 
frage not  only  in  this  State  but  in  the  world,  for  here  in  1848 
was  held  the  first  Women's  Rights  Convention  in  all  history. 
Except  during  the  Civil  War  there  was  no  year  after  1850  when 
one  or  more  such  conventions  did  not  take  place  until  1920, 
when  all  the  women  of  the  United  States  were  enfranchised  by 
an  amendment  to  the  National  Constitution.  This  State  was 
the  home  of  the  two  ^reat  leaders  for  half  a  century — Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton  and  Susan  B.  Anthony.  The  first  appeal  ever 
made  to  a  Legislature  for  woman  suffrage  was  made  by  these 
two  women  in  1854  and  there  was  never  a  year  afterwards 
when  this  appeal  was  not  made  by  the  women  of  New  York 
except  during  the  Civil  War.  The  State  Woman  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  in  1869  and  its  work  never  ceased.  Not- 
withstanding this  record  no  suffrage  for  women  had  ever  been 
obtained  in  this  State,  except  a  fragment  of  a  School  franchise 
for  those  in  vilhiges  and  country  districts,  up  to  1901,  when 
this  chapter  l}egins. 

The  cause  had  gradually  gained  in  strength,  however,  and  a 
factor  which  had  strong  influence  was  the  splendid  cooperation 
of  many  other  organizations.  The  president  of  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  often  spoke  at  the  suffrage  conven- 
tions and  legislative  liLaiings  and  the  supci iiitendcnt  of  fran- 
chise, Dr.  Lavinia  K.  Davis,  sent  out  thousands  of  suffrage 
leaflets  and  appeals  to  the  women  of  the  local  unions  every  year. 
The  State  Grange,  with  its  menibcrship  approaching  100,000, 
passed  favorable  resohuions  many  times  and  gave  the  president 
and  vice-president  of  the  suffrage  association,  who  were  members, 
opportunities  to  speak  at  its  meetings.    The  State  Federation 

>  Thf  Tl-story  is  {ndchtfd  for  this  i^arf  of  the  chapter  to  Mr*.  BIIa  RAIflcy  CnMKtt, 
prewdcnt  of  the  State  Woman  Sullrage  Auodation,  190a- 1910. 
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of  Labor  granted  the  vice-president  time  for  an  address  at  its 
convention  in  Troy  as  early  as  190&  and  thereafter  endorsed  the 
suffrage  bills  and  sent  speakers  to  the  hearings  on  them.  Women 
from  labor  unions  spoke  at  conventions  of  the  State  Suffrage 
Association,  which  had  a  Committee  on  Industrial  Work.  The 
Western  New  York  Federation  of  Women's  Oubs,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Nettie  Rogers  Shuler  of  Buffalo,  its  presi- 
dent, was  the  first  federation  to  admit  suffrage  clubs  and  a  suf- 
frage resolution  was  passed  at  its  convention  in  1909,  at  which 
time  it  had  35,o<^xt  nieniljers. 

The  annual  conventions  of  the  State  .issuciation  always  were 
held  in  October.  The  thirty-third  in  the  long  series  met  at  Os- 
wego in  the  i'resbyterian  Church  in  1901  and  was  welcomed  by 
Mayor  A.  M.  Hall.  Addresses  were  made  by  Miss  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  honorary  president  of  the  National  American  Womai\ 
Suffrage  Association;  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  its  vice-presi- 
dcnt-at-large ;  AHce  Stone  Blackwell,  its  recording  secretary; 
Harriet  May  Mills  and  Julie  R.  Jenney  of  Syracuse.  A  memo- 
rial service  was  held  for  one  of  the  pioneers,  Charlotte  A.  Cleve- 
land of  Wyoming  county,  Mrs.  Jean  Brooks  Greenleaf ,  former 
State  president,  and  Mrs.  Ella  Hawley  Crossett,  vice-president, 
offering  testimonials  of  her  ability  and  helpfulness.  She  left  the 
association  a  legacy  of  $2,000,  the  first  it  ever  had  received.  Mrs. 
Mariana  W.  Chapman,  president  since  1896,  was  re-elected. 

The  convention  of  1902  was  held  in  Bufhilo  at  the  Church 
of  the  Messiah.  The  wife  of  the  Mayor,  Erastus  Knight,  repre- 
sented liini  in  givitig  a  welcome  from  the  city.  Owing  to  the 
illness  of  Mrs.  Chapman.  Mrs.  Crossctt  presided.  She  was 
elected  president,  after  having  served  it)ur  years  as  vice-presi- 
dent. Miss  Mills  was  chosen  for  that  office  and  they  served  for 
the  next  ei^dit  years. 

In  1903  the  convention  was  held  in  the  Presbyterial  Church 
at  Homellsville  welcomed  by  Mayor  C.  F.  Nelson  and  the  Rev. 
Charles  Petty,  pastor  of  the  church.  Mrs.  Crossett  responded 
and  gave  her  annual  address,  which  showed  much  activity  dur- 
ing the  year.  Miss  Mills,  chairnnan  of  the  State  organization 
eommittee,  said  that  she  had  arranged  for  fifty-five  meetings. 
Dr.  Shaw  had  spoken  in  thirty  different  counties,  the  president 
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or  vice-president  accompanying  her  and  organizini:,'  clnhs  at  many 
places.  The  chairmen  of  the  standing  committees — ^Organiza- 
tion, Press,  Legislative,  Industries,  Work  Among  Children,  En- 
rollment, School  Suffrage — and  also  the  county  presidents 
reported  effective  work.  The  addresses  of  Miss  Anthony,  Dr. 
Shaw  and  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  national  president,  were 
highly  appreciated  by  large  audiences.  During  the  summer  of 
1903,  as  in  many  others.  Miss  Anthony  and  Dr.  Shaw  attracted 
large  gatherings  at  the  Chautauqua  and  Lily  Dale  Assemblies. 

The  convention  of  1904  met  at  Auburn.  Mrs.  Eliza  Wright 
Osborne,  daughter  of  Martha  Wright  and  niece  of  Lucretia 
Mott,  two  of  those  who  had  called  the  first  Woman's  Rights 
Convention,  entertained  the  officers  and  many  chairmen  in  the 
annex  of  the  hotel,  a  stenographer,  typewriter  and  every  con- 
venience being  placed  at  their  disposal.  In  her  own  home  she 
had  as  guests  Miss  Anthony,  Dr.  Shaw,  Mrs.  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  (her  sister),  Emily  Howland,  Mrs.  William  C.  Gan- 
nett, Lucy  E.  Anthony  and  others.  One  evening  her  spacious 
house  was  thrown  open  for  the  people  of  the  city  to  meet  the 
noted  suffragists.  The  convention  was  held  in  Music  Hall,  a 
gift  of  Mrs.  Osborne  to  the  dty,  and  her  son,  Thomas  Mott 
Osborne,  welcomed  it  as  Mayor. 

The  old  Political  Equality  Qub  of  Rochester,  of  which  Miss 
Mary  S.  Anthony  was  president  for  many  years,  invited  the 
convention  for  1905.  To  go  to  the  home  city  of  the  Anthony 
sisters  was  indeed  a  pleasure.  They  opened  their  house  one 
afternoon  for  all  who  desired  to  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  them. 
It  Mras  crowded  and  many  expressed  themselves  as  feeling  that 
they  were  on  a  sacred  spot.  A  large  number  went  to  the  tlurd 
story  to  see  the  rooms  where  Mrs.  Ida  Husted  Harper  spent 
several  years  with  Miss  Anthony  vrriting  her  biography  and 
Volume  IV  of  the  History  of  Woman  SuflFrage.  A  reception 
was  given  at  Powers  Hotel  attended  by  over  600  people.  During 
the  meetings  Miss  Anthony  introduced  a  iiuniber  of  women  who 
had  attended  the  first  W  oman's  I'if^hts  Convention,  which  ad- 
journed from  Seneca  Fails  to  Rochester,  Mary  Halluwell,  Sarah 
Willis,  Mary  S  Aiithonv  and  Maria  Wilder  Depiiy. 

The  convention  was  held  in  the  Universalist  Church.  Mayor 
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James  G.  Cutler,  wHo  wdcomcd  the  delegates,  spoke  very  highly 
of  his  "esteemed  fellow  citizen,  Susan  B.  Anthony"  and  pre> 
sented  her  with  a  large  bouquet  of  American  Beauty  roses.  Mrs. 
Crossett  in  her  annual  address  cunipared  the  convention  held  at 
Rochester  in  1890,  when  there  were  btit  seven  local  clubs  in  the 
State,  with  this  one  representing  100  local  and  31  county  clubs. 
I  Jnorr.  M.  Babcock,  press  chairman,  reported  500  papers  in  the 
State  lining  articles  favorable  to  woman  suflrage. 

The  convention  for  1906  met  at  Syracuse  in  the  (Samuel  J.) 
May  Memorial  Church.  Miss  Anthony  had  passed  away  the 
preceding  March.  Over  the  entrance  door  of  the  church  was 
a  large  iMUiner  with  the  last  words  of  the  beloved  leader,  "Failure 
is  Impossible."  The  afternoon  meeting  closed  with  tributes  of 
reverence  and  ^iprectation  by  Mrs.  Osborne,  Anne  Fttzhugh 
Miller,  Marie  Jenney  Howe,  Mrs.  Crossett,  Miss  Mills  and  Dr. 
Shaw.  Large  audiences  gathered  for  the  evening  meetings, 
among  the  speakers  being  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  Mrs.  Henry 
Viilard  and  Mrs.  Rachel  Foster  Avery.  Dr.  Shaw  and  Mrs. 
Avery  spoke  in  the  University  Chapel  to  the  students. 

The  convention  of  IQ07,  which  met  in  Geneva,  received  a 
warm  welcome ;  stores  displayed  the  suffrage  colors  in  their 
windows  and  many  citizens  hung  flags  over  their  doorways. 
The  gracious  presence  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith  Miller  and  her 
daughter  Anne,  president  of  the  Geneva  Political  Equality  Club, 
the  htrgest  in  the  State,  made  the  convention  especially  memorable. 
The  delegates  were  invited  to  Lochhind,  the  Miller  home  on  the 
lake,  one  afternoon  where  a  memorial  service  was  held  on  the 
big  porch,  the  place  of  many  suffrage  meetings,  in  memory  of 
Mary  S.  Anthony,  who  had  died  the  preceding  February.  Affec- 
tionate tributes  were  paid.*  The  convention  was  welcomed  by 
Mayor  Arthur  P.  Rose,  City  Attorney  W.  Smith  O'Brien,  Miss 
Miller  and  Mrs.  Charlotte  A.  Baldridge,  county  president. 
Speakers  were  President  X^ngdon  C.  Stewardson  of  Hobart 

'Mary  Aathony  left  to  Mrs.  Crouett,  Miu  Mills  and  Iwbel  HowUnd  $i.ooo  to  be  u«i«d 
for  Stale  work  w  tlwy  «botight  beat.   The  intereet  for  tkree  year*  was  Riven  at  priac 

moner  for  the  best  es«ay»  in  the  coIJfKcs  of  tlie  St.-»te.  When  the  headquarters  were 
opened  in  New  York  City  some  of  the  money  helped  to  furnish  them  and  the  rest  was 
P«t  fat  tke  Stale  work  tie  fsnewinr  year. 
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College  and  Professors  F.  P.  Nash  and  Nathaniel  Schmidt  of 
Cornell  University. 

The  40th  State  convention  was  held  in  1908  in  Buffalo,  whose 
suffrage  club  invited  the  National  American  Association  to  hold 
its  convention  there  the  same  week,  to  celebrate  the  60th  anni- 
versary of  the  first  Woman's  Rights  Convention,  l  or  eiu^ht 
years  Mrs.  Richard  Williams,  president  of  the  clul>,  had  carried 
on  the  work  in  this  city  and  had  built  up  an  excellent  organization. 
Mrs.  George  Howard  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Dexter  P.  Rnmsey  were 
valuable  members.  Mrs.  Lewis  gave  $10,000  to  Dr.  Shaw  for 
suffrage  work.  The  State  convention,  which  met  two  days  before 
the  National,  voted  to  have  headquarters  at  Albany  during  the 
legislative  session.  It  also  voted  to  continue  the  State  headquar- 
ters in  Syracuse.  Dr.  Shaw  had  presented  the  suflErage  question 
at  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs;  Miss  Mills  had 
addrefssed  the  World's  Temperance  Congjress;  members  had 
spoken  before  the  resolution  committees  of  the  political  State 
conventions  and  before  many  different  organizations.  Institu- 
tions, etc.  On  May  26,  27,  Mrs.  Stanton  Blatch  had  arranged  a 
meeting  in  Seneca  I'alls  to  commemorate  the  60th  Anniversary  of 
the  first  Women's  Rights  Convention,  called  by  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  and  that  noble  band  of  women  in  1848.  Addresses  were 
made  by  their  descendants  ant!  a  numlier  of  the  pioneer  suffragists 
and  a  bronze  tablet  was  placed  on  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church,  where  the  convention  was  held. 

This  year  Mrs.  Clarence  Mackay  became  interested  in  the 
work  for  woman  suffrage  and  organized  in  New  ^'ork  an  F.qual 
Franchise  League  of  which  she  was  president,  with  headquarters 
in  the  Metropolitan  Tower,  She  opened  her  house  for  lectures, 
interested  a  great  many  prominent  and  influential  people  and 
also  arranged  a  course  of  public  lectures  in  one  of  the  theaters, 
which  attracted  large  audiences.  The  papers  gave  columns  of 
space  to  her  efforts  and  the  movement  received  a  great  impetus. 

It  had  always  been  Miss  Anthony's  strong  desire  to  have 
headquarters  in  this  large  center  from  which  news  of  all  kinds 
was  sent  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  She  realized  the 
vast  numbers  of  people  who  could  he  reached  and  the  great 
prestige  which  would  be  given  to  the  movement  but  even  with 
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her  wonderful  ability  for  getting  money  she  never  could  secure 
anjrwhere  near  enough  to  carry  out  this  plan  in  the  city  where 
eveiything  must  be  done  on  a  large  scale  to  be  successful.  The 
]onged*for  oportunity  did  not  come  in  her  lifetime  but  in  1909 
Mrs.  Oliver  H.  P.  Belmont  decided  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
work  for  woman  suffrage  and  inquired  of  the  leaders  what  was 
the  most  important  thing  to  be  done.  They  answered  quickly: 
"Establish  State  headquarters  in  New  York  City  and  also  hung 
the  National  headquarters  here."  With  the  executive  abihty  for 
which  slie  was  noted  Mrs.  Belmont  at  once  rented  the  entire  floor 
of  a  bi<^  new  office  Iniildini^  at  505  Fifth  Avenue,  corner  of  42nd 
Street,  and  invited  both  associations  to  take  headquarters  there 
for  two  years.  They  did  so  and  the  movement  received  a  strong 
impulse  not  only  in  New  York  but  in  the  country  at  large.  The 
State  association  paid  no  rent  and  the  national  press  bureau  was 
maintained  by  Mrs.  Belmont. 

While  in  New  York  Oty  women  of  the  highest  character 
and  ability  had  sponsored  the  suffrage  work  it  had  not  attracted 
the  women  who  could  give  it  financial  support.  When  Mrs. 
Mackay  and  Mrs.  Belmont  identified  themselves  with  it,  opened 
their  homes  for  kctuics  and  interested  their  friends  public 
attention  was  aroused.  The  meetings  given  in  August  by  Mrs. 
Belmont  at  Marble  House,  Newport,  which  never  before  had 
been  opened  t(>  the  public,  received  an  immense  amount  of  space 
in  the  New  York  papers  and  those  outside.  The  big  head- 
quarters soon  were  thronged  with  women ;  magazines,  syndicates 
and  the  daily  press  had  articles  and  pictures;  mass  meetings  and 
parades  followed  and  thousands  of  women  entered  the  suffrage 
ranks.  At  the  end  of  two  years  the  State  association  was  suf- 
ficiently well  financed  to  maintain  its  headquarterSp  which 
remained  in  New  York  until  its  work  was  finished  Mrs.  Belmont 
never  lost  her  interest  in  the  cause  and  continued  to  make  large 
contributions.  In  a  few  years  Mrs.  Mackay  turned  her  attention 
to  other  matters  but  her  society  was  continued  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Mrs.  Howard  Mansfield.  In  ujoc),  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Catt,  its  chairman,  the  Inter-Urban  Council  of  twenty 
societies  became  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party  and  organization 
along  the  tines  of  the  political  parties  was  begun. 
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The  delegates  came  to  the  State  convention  at  Troy  in  190$ 
with  high  hopes  that  with  headquarters  established  in  New  York 
Gty  the  suffrage  work  could  be  promoted  as  never  before.  It  was 
held  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  and  greeted  by  representatives 
of  the  Emma  Willard  Association,  City  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and  Teachers' 
Association.  Mayor  E.  P.  Mann  extended  an  official  welcome. 
Among  the  speakers  was  Professor  Frances  Squire  Potter, 
national  corresponding  secretary.  Mrs.  Wiiliatn  M.  Ivins  gave 
her  impression  of  the  suffrage  movement  in  England  and  Miss 
Carolyn  Crossett  spoke  on  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Woman  Suffrage  Alliance  in  London,  which  she  attended  with 
Dr.  Shaw.  Not  since  the  constitutional  convention  in  1S94  had 
so  much  work  been  reported.  The  State  president  or  vice 
president  had  attended  meetings  in  41  counties.  All-day  meetings 
were  held  in  all  the  cities  on  the  Hudson  River  with  excellent 
speakers,  including  Dr.  Shaw.  The  president,  vice-president 
and  corresponding  secretary,  Miss  Alice  WilHams,  remained  at 
Albany  for  three  months,  speaking  and  working  in  the  towns  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  Three  large  Self-Suppurting 
Women's  Suffrage  Leagues  joined  the  association. 

In  1910  both  the  State  association  and  the  Woman  Suffrage 
Party  wrote  Chairman  Timothy  Woodruff  of  the  Republican 
and  Chairman  John  A.  Dix.  of  the  Democratic  State  Committees 
requesting  a  hearing  at  the  conventions.  They  were  politely 
referred  to  the  Resolutions  Committees.  They  went  to  the 
Republican  convention  at  Saratoga  Springs,  carrying  their  litera- 
ture and  the  printed  resolution  which  they  wish^  the  committee 
to  put  in  the  platform :  ''We  believe  that  the  question  of  woman 
suffrage  has  reached  such  a  degree  of  importance  that  the  Legis- 
lature should  submit  an  amendment  for  it  to  the  voters  of  the 
State."  The  committee  allowed  ten  minutes ;  Mrs.  Crossett  » 
presided  and  presented  Mrs.  Mary  Wood,  national  organizer  of 
the  Republican  women :  Miss  Mary  Garrett  Hay,  a  leader  of  the 
New  York  Woman  Suffrage  Party  and  other  able  si)eaktrs  but 
no  attention  was  paid  to  their  request.  This  program  was 
repeated  at  the  Democratic  convention  in  Rochester  with  the 
same  result,  and  this  had  been  the  experience  for  years.  At  this 
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time  candidate^  all  over  the  State  were  being  interviewed  and 
women  went  to  many  county  and  dty  political  conventions  asking 
for  endorsement  of  equal  suffrage,  seldom  with  'sticcess,  although 
the  politicians  admitted  that  the  time  for  acting  was  not  far  off. 

The  convention  met  at  Niagara  Palls  in  October,  1 910,  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit  Company,  and  was 
welcomed  by  Mayor  Peter  I'ortcr.  Afrs.  Crossett  responded  and 
gave  her  annual  address,  which,  she  said,  would  be  her  last  as 
president.  Her  home  was  in  Warsaw  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  and  when  headquarters  in  New  York  City  were  given  to 
the  association  she  promised  to  make  tlial  lier  lioine  for  one  year 
but  could  not  do  so  longer.  Over  i,(xx)  persons  had  registered  at 
the  headquarters,  she  said,  l)ut  these  probably  were  not  over 
one-third  of  those  who  called.  Most  of  them  came  for  speakers 
or  help  in  some  way ;  others  came  to  volunteer  assistance.  Meet- 
ings had  been  held  in  nearly  every  unorganized  county  and  there 
were  37  county  societies.  There  were  155  clubs  in  the  association, 
which  had  begun  to  make  the  assembly  district  the  unit  in  the 
State,  as  Mrs.  Catt  had  done  in  New  York  City.  These  clubs 
had  held  695  public  and  1,614  local  meetings.  The  State  board 
had  arranged  for  241  public  meetings  making  2,550.  The 
association  had  now  a  membership  of  58,000. 

Mrs.  Belmont,  who  had  rooms  on  the  same  floor  with  the 
State  and  national  associations,  had  formed  eight  clubs  and  given 
some  of  them  liead(|uarters.  'i  he  city  had  headcjuarters  and 
altogether  there  were  ten.  A  Men's  Leajj^ne  liad  heeii  organized. 
A  Cooperative  Service  Clnh  of  over  100  liusiness  women  was 
formed  and  met  evenings  at  the  State  head(juariers.  The  asso- 
ciation sponsored  the  work  of  securini^  names  to  the  National 
petition  to  Congress  and  they  were  taluilaieil  at  headquarters. 
Greater  New  York  women  secured  24,114  names  and  there  were 
72,086  signers  in  the  State.  A  lecture  bureau  was  established; 
Miss  Carolyn  Crossett  went  over  the  State  arranging  meet- 
ings; Miss  Mills  spoke  in  28  counties.  Dr.  B.  O.  Aylesworth 
of  Colorado  University  was  spending  the  summer  in  New  York 
and  gave  over  twenty  lectures  for  the  association  before  clubs 
and  public  meetings.  It  seemed  as  if  every  woman's  club  in 
New  York  Qty  asked  for  speakers  and  many  of  note  were 
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supplied.  The  association  had  puijiished  thousands  of  pieces 
of  literature  and  used  thousands  prepared  by  the  National. 

It  was  in  this  flourishing  condition  that  ihc  State  association 
passed  from  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Crossett  intcj  tliose  of  her  succes- 
sor, Miss  Harriet  May  Mills,  who  had  served  with  her  as  vice- 
president  throughout  the  preceding  eight  years.  The  other  officers 
during  this  period  were  Mrs.  Sliuler,  Mary  T.  Sanford,  Ada  M. 
Hall,  Ida  A.  Craft,  Isabel  Howland,  Alice  Williams,  Anna  E, 
Merritt,  Georgiana  Potter,  Nicolas  Shaw  Fraser,  Mrs.  Ivitis, 
Eliza  Wright  Osborne,  Mariana  W.  Chapman  and  Mrs.  Villard. 
The  lack  of  space  prevents  naming  the  hundreds  of  women  who 
gave  uncieasing  service  through  these  years  when  faith  and  cour- 
age were  required  and  there  were  no  victories  as  a  reward.  In 
all  the  cities  of  the  State  the  local  women  arranged  courses  of 
lectures  with  prominent  speakers  and  kept  suffrage  continually 
before  the  people  through  the  press  and  in  other  ways.  By  this 
quiet,  persistent  work  of  comparatively  few  women  the  founda- 
tion was  laid  for  the  majorities  in  the  many  "up-State"  counties 
when  the  amendment  came  to  a  vote. 

1910-1913.* 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  State  Association  held  in 
Niagara  Falls,  Oct.  18-2 1,  19 10,  the  following  officers  were 
chosen:   President,  Miss  Mills;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Arthur  L. 

Livermore,  Yonkers ;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Roxana  B. 
Burrows,  Andover ;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Nicolas  Shaw 
Fraser,  Geneseo;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Ivins,  New  York;  auditors,  Mrs. 
Osborne,  Auburn,  Mrs.  Villard,  New  York.  During  the  three 
following  years  there  were  but  few  changes.^ 

The  convention  of  191 1  ni(  t  ni  Ithaca;  that  of  1912  in  Utica 
and  that  of  1913  in  Binghamton.  This  period  was  one  of  great 
activity,  leading  to  the  submission  of  an  amendment  to  the  State 

'The  Tlistorj  'r-  in  lebtcJ  for  this  part  of  the  chapter  to  ^fi»s  Harriet  May  Mills,  vice* 
pretidcat  of  the  State  Woman  Suffrage  Aaiociation,  lyoa-iQto;  president,  1910-1913. 

■In  191 1  Mr«.  Ltvetnore  wu  taeeecded  br  Mra.  William  L.  Celt,  who  later  resigned 
on  accoLiiit  of  Ulnew  and  Mra,  Marie  Jenncy  Howe  was  unanimously  elected.  After  the 
deatli  of  Mra.  Ofbome^  Mm  EoBacy  of  Buffalo  waa  appointed  aecond  auditor.  Mn^ 
Kalliariae  Ctevit  of  Albany  succeeded  Mn.  Burrowi  and  lervcd  to  1913.  Mn.  Ivtaa 
resigned  is  the  winter  of  :  ind  Mra.  Hand  lAfcrtoU  ProhMM  «{  N««r  Y«ck  waa 
okoana  for  tbo  rmaindtf  of  the  year. 
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constitution  by  the  Legislature  tn  January,  19 13,  the  object  of 
the  association  for  over  forty  years.  Its  paying  membership  had 
steadily  increased  from  5,252  in  October,  1910  to  8,139  in 
October,  191 3,  with  over  50,000  enrolled  members  In  addition. 

New  York  was  thus  enabled  to  continue  its  record  of  having' 
the  largest  delegation  each  vear  in  the  national  convention.  The 
receipt^  from  memhershii>  \scre  resj actively  ^,182,  $11,836  and 
$14,230,  the  f^^ains  in  inenihership  and  money  amounting;'  to  about 
60  per  cent.  The  enrolled  membership  was  finally  adopted  ni  place 
of  the  paid  individual  membership  through  suffrage  clul)S.  h'or 
fourteen  years  the  association  maintained  the  News  Letter,  edited 
for  ten  years  by  Miss  Mills  and  afterwards  by  Mrs.  Minnie 
Reynolds  and  Miss  Cora  E.  Morlan  successively. 

One  part  of  the  work  which  helped  build  up  the  association  was 
the  great  campaigns  through  the  summers  of  1911-12,  covering 
the  eastern,  northern  and  western  counties  and  Long  Island. 
Over  200  of  these  open*air  rallies  were  held  and  thousands  of 
enrolled  members  as  well  as  new  clubs  and  workers  were  secured. 
At  the  large  Delhi  meeting,  held  as  an  exception  in  the  opera 
house,  Mrs.  Henry  White  Cannon  came  into  the  ranks,  formed  a 
strong  organization  and  continued  to  be  one  of  the  valued  leaders. 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Nelson  Andrews  for  two  years  conducted  classes 
in  public  speaking  and  knowledge  of  sufTrage  principles  at  the 
New  York  headquarters.  She  also  went  out  into  the  State,  rous- 
in^r  the  women  to  the  need  of  training  themselve'^  and  others  to 
speak  tor  the  cause  and  prepared  a  valuable  hook  lor  her  students. 

In  191  I  the  State  headquarters  were  moved  into  a  beautiful  old 
mansion  at  180  Madison  Avenue,  just  south  of  34th  Street  in  the 
heart  of  the  shopping  district,  where  they  remained  during 
1912-13.  Through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Frances  Lang,  of 
whom  they  were  leased,  a  comparatively  low  rent  was  paid. 
The  new  quarters  were  opened  with  a  brilliant  house-warming 
and  in  February  a  big  State  bazar  and  fair  were  held  to  raise 
funds.  The  preceding  year  the  association  celebrated  Miss 
Anthony's  birthday  with  a  bazar  in  the  roof  garden  of  the  Hotel 
Astor,  with  articles  contributed  from  all  parts  of  the  State  and 
several  thousand  dollars  were  realized.  Never  was  this  anniver- 
sary on  February  1 5  allowed  to  pass  without  a  special  observance. 
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In  191 3  it  was  celebrated  by  a  reception  at  the  Hotel  Astor  with 
speedies  by  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw, 
Mrs.  Ida  Husted  Harper,  Miss  Anthony's  biographer,  and  others. 
A  bust  of  the  great  leader  was  unveiled  by  the  sctdptor,  Mrs 
Adehude  Johnson.  Contributions  of  $2,500  were  made. 

In  May  the  State  association  united  with  all  the  suftrage 
societies  of  New  York  (except  the  Women's  Political  Union, 
Mrs.  Harriot  StaiUoii  Blatch,  president,  which  did  not  wish  to 
take  part),  in  a  meeting  and  pageant  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  arrange  1  by  Mrs.  Mansticld.  Former  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Dr.  Shaw  made  notahle  addresses  to  an  enthusiastic 
audience  which  crowded  the  vast  amphitheater  and  the  great 
prima  donna,  Madame  Nordica,  a  strong  advocate  of  woman 
suffrage,  sang  magnificently.  The  pageant  was  beautiful  and  was 
accompanied  by  an  orchestra  composed  entirely  of  women  led  by 
David  Mannes.  The  association  cooperated  in  a  number  of  big 
parades  during  these  years,  representatives  coming  from  societies 
throughout  the  State  and  from  neighboring  States.  On  the  hst 
Saturday  in  May,  1910,  there  was  a  night  procession  down  Fifth 
Avenue  with  Mrs.  James  Lees  Laidlaw  as  the  etBcient  chairman 
of  arrangements.  One  on  the  first  Saturday  in  May,  iqt  i,  will 
ever  be  remembered,  all  the  thousands  of  women  dressed  in  white, 
headed  by  Mrs.  C.  O.  Mailloux  and  Miss  Carolyn  Fleming  carry- 
ing the  flag  of  the  State  association,  white  satin  with  a  heavy  gold 
fringe  and  a  golden  wreath  of  laurel  in  the  center  with  the  name 
and  date  of  organization.  The  fund  for  it  was  collected  by  Mrs. 
Ivins,  the  State  treasurer,  who  gave  so  generously  of  her  money, 
time,  thougfht  and  effort  to  strengthen  the  association  through  the 
years  of  her  service.  At  the  head  of  the  great  parade  the  first 
Saturday  in  May,  1912,  marched  the  handsome  and  stately  Mrs. 
Herbert  Carpenter,  carrying  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Miss  Portia 
Willis  as  grand  marshal,  robed  in  white  and  mounted  on  a  white 
horse,  made  a  picture  never  to  be  forgotten.  These  two  led 
several  processions.  The  pioneers  rode  in  handsomely  decorated 
carriages.  In  these  processions  tens  of  thousands  of  women 
were  in  line  and  they  marched  with  many  bands  froTn  Washington 
Square  to  Central  Park,  a  distance  ot  several  miles.  Delegates 
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from  Men's  Suffrage  I^eagues  walked  with  them.  Half  a  mtllion 
people  lined  the  streets,  orderly  and  respectful. 

In  1 912  representatives  of  the  association  attended  the  State 
conventions  of  all  the  parties  and  extended  hearings  were  granted 
by  the  Resolutions  Committees.  Their  treatment  was  in  great 
contrast  to  that  of  earlier  days  when  they  could  scarcely  obtain 
five  or  ten  minutes  before  a  committee.  This  year  every  party 
declared  for  woman  suffrage  in  its  platform.  It  was  a  gratifica- 
tion to  sit  in  the  j^reat  convention  hall  at  Saratoga  and  hear  the 
Hon.  Horace  White  of  Syracuse,  who  tliroughout  his  lon^  years 
in  the  State  Senate  had  constantly  opposed  the  amendment,  report 
in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  that  the 
Republican  party  favored  a  speedy  referendum  on  woman  suf- 
frage. Many  dramatic  features  of  propaganda  characterized 
these  years,  which  marked  the  awakening  of  the  women  of  the 
entire  State  and  brought  into  the  ranks  many  wide-awake,  inde- 
pendent young  women,  who  wanted  to  use  aggressive  and 
spectacular  methods,  and  these  the  older  workers  did  not  dis* 
courage.  Those  that  attracted  the  most  attention  were  the 
suffrage  "hikes,"  in  which  Miss  Rosalie  Jones,  a  girl  of  wealth 
and  position,  was  the  leading  spirit.  She  sent  a  picturesque 
account  of  these  "hikes,"  which  has  had  to  be  condensed  for 
lack  of  space. 

The  idea  originated  with  Rosalie  Gardiner  Jones,  who  began  by 
making  a  tour  of  Long  Island,  her  summer  home,  in  a  h'ttle  cart 
drawn  by  one  horse  and  decorated  with  suffrage  flags  and  banners, 
stopping  at  ever\'  village  and  town,  giving  out  literature  and  talking 
to  the  crowds  thai  gathered.  "If  you  once  win  the  hearts  of  the 
niral  people  you  have  them  forever.  That  is  wliy  1  decided  to 
organise  a  pilgrimage  from  New  Yoric  City  to  Albany  before  the 
opening  of  the  legislative  session,  when  it  was  hoped  a  woman  suf- 
frage amendment  would  be  submitted  to  the  voters,"  she  said. 

Miss  Jones  recruited  a  small  army  of  brave  and  devoted  members, 
01  which  she  was  the  "General"  and  Miss  Ida  Craft  of  Brooklyn 
the  "Coloner  and  the  three  others  who  walked  every  step  to  the  end 
of  the  journey  were  Miss  Lavinia  Dock — "little  Doc  Dock" — a 
trained  nurse,  department  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing 
and  author  of  The  History  of  Nursing;  Miss  Sybil  Wilbur  of 
Boston,  biographer  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  and  Miss  Katharine  Stiles 
of  Brooklyn.  They  carried  a  message  to  Governor  William  Sulzer 
expressing  the  earnest  hope  that  his  administration  might  be  distin« 
guished  by  the  speedy  passage  of  the  woman  suffrage  amendment, 
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signed  by  the  presidents  of  the  various  New  York  suffrage  organiza- 
tions, engraved  on  parchment  and  hand  illumined  by  Miss  Jones. 
The  '"hike"  began  Monday  morning,  Dec.  i6,  191 2,  from  the  242nd 
street  subway  station,  where  about  500  had  gathered,  and  about  200, 
including  the  newspaper  correspondents,  started  to  walk. 

From  New  York  City  to  Alban>'  there  was  left  a  trail  of  propa- 
ganda amonjt^  the  many  thousand of  people  who  stopped  at  the 
cross  roads  and  villages  to  listen  to  the  first  word  which  had  ever 
reached  them  concerning  woman  suffrage,  and  many  joined  in  and 
marched  for  a  few  miles.  The  newspapers  far  and  wide  were  filled 
with  pictures  and  stories.  The  march  continued  for  thirteen  days, 
throuj^h  sun  and  rain  and  snow  over  a  distance  of  170  miles,  includ- 
ing detours  for  special  firopaganda,  and  five  pilgrims  walked  into 
Albany  at  4  p.  m.,  December  28.  Whistles  blew,  bells  rang,  motor 
cars  clanged  their  gongs,  traffic  paused,  windows  were  thrown  up, 
stores  and  shops  were  deserted  miile  Albany  gazed  upon  them,  and 
large  numbers  escorted  them  to  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  where  they 
lifted  their  cry  "Votes  for  Women."  They  were  received  at  the 
Executive  Mansion  on  the  31st  and  "General  Rosalie''  gave  the  mes- 
sage in  behalf  of  the  suffragists  of  New  York  State.  The  newly- 
elected  Governor  answered :  "AH  my  life  I  have  bdieved  in  the  right 
of  women  to  exercise  the  franchise  with  men  as  a  matter  of  justice. 
I  will  do  what  I  can  to  advance  their  political  rights  and  have  already 
incorporated  in  my  Message  advice  to  the  legislators  to  pass  the 
sutTra^i^e  measure." 

The  "hike"  had  resulted  in  such  tremendous  advertising  of  woman 
suffrage  that  another  on  a  larger  scale  to  Wa^'ngton  was  planned. 
"Gem  ral"  Jones  and  "Colonel'  Craft  were  reinforced  by  "little  Cor- 
poral" Martha  Klatschken  of  New  York  and  a  large  group,  who 
were  joined  by  others  along  the  route.  The  "army"  was  mustered 
in  at  the  Hudson  Terminal.  New  York,  at  9  a.  m.  on  Lincoln's  birth- 
day, Feb.  12,  191^^.  and  the  start  was  made  a  little  later  at  Newark, 
N  J.  Each  marcher  wore  a  picturesque  long  brown  woolen  cape. 
Tlic  little  yellow  wagon  with  the  good  horse  "Meg,"  driven  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Freeman,  was  joined  at  Philadelphia  by  Miss  Marguerite 
(Iei<t,  with  a  little  (  art  and  donkey,  and  she  helped  distribute  the 
suiTrage  buttons,  Hags  and  leaflets. 

Thousands  of  people  were  gathered  at  Newark  to  see  the  start  of 
this  "army  of  the  Hudson,"  which  now  was  known  as  the  "army  of 
the  Potomac,"  and  hundreds  marched  witfi  them  the  first  day.  After 
this  about  a  hundred  fell  in  at  each  town  and  marched  to  the  next 
one.  Alplionse  Major  and  Edward  Van  Wyck  were  the  advance 
agents  who  arranged  for  the  meetings  and  the  stojjping  places  for  the 
night.  They  were  constantly  attended  b)  the  press  correspondents, 
at  one  time  forty-five  of  them  with  their  cameras,  besides  the  maga- 
zine writers.  Trie  Mayors  of  the  places  along  the  route  would  send 
delegations  to  meet  them  and  escort  them  to  the  town  hall,  where  the 
speech-making  would  begin.  At  Wilmington.  Del.,  the  city  council 
declared  a  half-holiday ;  the  Mayor  and  officials  met  them  at  the  edge 
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of  town  and  escorted  them  to  the  town  hall,  which  was  crowded, 
and  they  were  obliged  also  to  hold  street  meetings  for  hours.  They 
reached  Philadelphia  at  7  o'clock  Sunday  evening,  where  the  streets 
had  been  packed  for  hours  awaiting  them,  and  it  was  only  by  holding 
street  corner  meetings  on  the  way  that  they  could  get  to  the  hotel. 

The  Princeton  University  students  had  been  roaming  around  all 
the  afternoon  waiting  for  them,  as  there  were  a  number  of  young 
college  boys  and  girls  with  them,  and  the  speakers  held  the  crowd 
of  boys  fur  several  hours.  The  next  day  a  delegation  of  students 
walked  with  them  for  miles.  At  all  of  the  other  university  towns 
they  were  received  with  the  same  enthusiasm.  At  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  they  were  detained  hours  for  sf'jeeches  in  the  grounds. 
At  Baltimore  tlicy  were  received  by  Cardinal  GiMinns  in  his  mansion^ 
an  extraordinary  courtesy,  as  they  were  not  Catholics. 

The  "hikers"  reached  Hyattsville,  four  miles  from  Washington, 
the  evening  of  February  27  and  spent  the  night  there.  The  next 
morning,  escorted  by  a  delegation  of  suffragists  from  the  city,  they 
marched  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The  streets  had  been  thronged 
for  several  hours  with  a  cosmopolitan  crowd,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest.  At  the  headquarters  of  the  Congressional  Committee  of 
the  National  American  Suffrage  Association,  across  from  die  Treas- 
ury building,  "General"  Jones  was  presented  with  flowers  and  dis- 
banded her  army.  Ffnirteen  had  walked  the  entire  distance  from  New 
York — 295  miles  with  some  detours — and  two  had  walked  from 
Philadelphia.^ 

A  m^sage  to  President  Taft,  similar  to  the  one  which  had  been 

sent  by  the  New  York  officers  to  Governor  Sulzer,  had  been  entrusted 
by  the  board  of  the  National  Suffrage  Association  to  the  pilgrims, 
who  expected  to  march  in  a  body  to  the  White  House  to  deliver  it. 
Before  they  reached  Washington  they  were  notified  that  the  board 
itself  would  present  it  to  the  incoming  President  Wilson  at  a  later 
date.  Miss  Florence  Allen,  the  well  known  Ohio  lawyer,  who  lad 
been  marching  for  several  da3rs,  returned  to  New  York,  to  try  to 
obtain  the  recall  of  this  decision  but  was  unsuccessful.  Afterwards 
the  l)oard  informed  "General"  Jones  that  they  would  goytogether 
to  the  White  House  but  all  liad  separated,  the  psychological  moment 
had  passed  and  the  message  was  never  presented. 

Legislative  Action.  The  legislature  of  New  York  meets 
aimually  and  from  1854  to  19 17  a  woman  suffrage  measure  was 
presented  only  to  be  rejected,  with  two  exceptions.  The  first  was 
in  1880,  when  the  Legislature  tmdertook  to  give  women  the  right 
to  vote  at  school  meetings,  but  the  law  was  ineffective  and  this 
great  privilege  was  confined  to  women  in  villages  and  country 

*  FfiHB  New  Yofic:  lliasn  lones,  Cnft,  Klatacbken.  CoBtteacc  L«upp.  Pbo«be  Hawn, 

Minerva  rmwrJl,  Amnlic  Doctscb.  Elizabeth  Alflrich,  Mrs.  George  Wend  and  her  v»n, 
Milton  Wend,  Mrs.  George  Boldt.  Master  Norman  Spreer,  Ernest  Steven*  and  A.  C. 

IMMUM.  Fran  FUbddpUt:  MIm  Vicgiaia  FMkIm  aad  Mia  Gcoisb  WaUm 
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districts.  The  charters  of  a  number  of  third  class  nties  g^ranted 
School  suffrage  to  women  and  some  o£  them  included  the  right 
to  vote  on  special  appropriations  for  those  who  paid  taxes.  This 
was  the  situation  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.* 

1 901.  When  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  Governor  he  advised 
the  suffragists  to  drop  the  effort  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
awhile  and  work  for  something  the  Legislature  could  grant  with- 
out a  referendum  to  the  voters.  For  five  years,  therefore,  they 
tried  to  get  some  form  of  partial  suffrage  that  could  be  obtained 
without  amending  the  constitution.  The  total  restilt  was  a  law  in 
1901  giving  to  taxpaying  women  in  the  towns  and  villages  a  vote 
on  propositions  to  raise  money  by  special  tax  assessment,  which 
was  signed  by  Governor  Benjamin  F.  OdeH  Miss  Susan  B. 
Anthony  considered  this  of  little  value  but  it  covered  about  i  ,800 
places  and  when  she  saw  the  interest  aroused  in  the  women  by 
even  this  small  concession  she  came  tu  think  tliat  it  was  worth 
while.  In  1910  a  legislative  enactment  increased  this  privilege 
to  a  vote  on  the  issuing  of  bonds. 

During  the  legislative  sessions  of  1902-3-4-5  the  effort  was  con- 
centrated on  a  hill  to  give  a  vote  on  special  taxation  to  taxpaying 
women  in  all  third  class  cities — those  having  less  than  50,000 
inhabitants.  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Loines  of  Brooklyn  was  chairman  of 
the  committee,  as  she  had  been  since  1898.  The  special  champions 
of  the  bill  were  Senators  Leslie  B.  Humphrey,  H.  S.  Ambler,  John 
Raines;  Representatives  Otto  Kelsey,  George  H.  Smith,  Louis  C 
Bedell,  E.  W.  Ham.  Among  the  strongest  opponents  were  Sena- 
tors Edgar  Truman  Brackett,  George  A.  Davis,  Thomas  F.  Grady 
and  Nevada  M.  Stranahan.  Governors  Odell  and  Frank  M. 
Higgins  recommended  it  and  Speaker  Frederick  S.  Nixon  urged 
it.  Committee  hearings  were  granted  at  evefy  session  and  among 
its  advocates  were  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  national  president, 
Mrs.  Crossett  and  Miss  Harriet  May  Mills,  State  president  and 
vice-president:  Mrs.  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch,  Mrs.  Maigaret 
Chanler  Aldrich,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Craigie  and  Miss  Anne  Fitzhugh 
Miller.   Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Dodge,  president  of  the  Anti-Suffrage 

•liim.  EBb  Bnrl^r  CnmttU  pMlkaff  of  fb«  Snatt  Mhtf  AmoMa^  mbI  a  com- 
plete timtmi  of  the  leglalAtive  actioo  from  1900  to  1913,  eompriainf  many  Aooand  W0l4i^ 
but  tke  exigencie*  of  qwce  compelled  condensation  to  the  bare  detail*. 
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Association,  and  Mrs.  Georj^  Phillips,  secretary,  spoke  in  opposi- 
tion. During  these  four  years  neitlier  House  voted  on  the  bill  and 
it  was  seldom  reported  by  the  committees. 

In  1906  after  consulting  with  Miss  Anthony,  the  State  leaders 
decided  to  return  to  the  original  effort  for  the  submission  to  the 
voters  of  an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution,  which  was  pre- 
sented by  Senator  Henry  W.  Hill  of  Buffalo  and  Representative 
£.  C  Dowling  of  Brooklyn.  Mrs.  Henry  Villard,  Mrs.  John  K. 
Howe  and  Mrs.  Helen  Z.  M.  Rodgers  were  among  the  suffrage 
speakers  and  Mrs.  Winslow  W.  Cranndl  was  added  to  the  ''antis." 
No  committee  reports  were  made.  The  taxpayers'  bill  was  also 
presented  in  1906  and  1907  with  no  restdts  of  six  years'  work. 

Thenceforth  the  resolution  for  the  constitutional  amendment 
was  introduced  every  year,  in  1908  by  Senator  Percy  Hooker  of 
LeRoy.  The  club  women  had  now  become  interested  and  the 
legislators  were  deluged  with  letters  and  literature.  Miss  Mary 
Garrett  Hay,  Miss  fTelen  Varick  Tlnswell  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hast- 
ings headed  the  large  delegation  from  New  York  City  for  the 
hearing.  Mrs.  Crossett  informed  tlie  Judiciary  Committee  that 
during  the  past  year  woman  suffrage  had  been  ofBcially  endorsed 
by  the  New  York  City  Federation  of  Labor  with  250,000  mem- 
bers; State  Grange  with  75,000;  New  York  City  Federation  of  - 
Women's  Qubs  with  35,000;  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  with  30,000  and  many  other  organizations.  F.  A.  Byrne 
spoke  for  the  City  Central  Labor  Union.  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Scott 
represented  the  Anti-Suffrage  Association.  Morris  Hilquit  and 
Mrs,  Meta  Stern  spoke  independently  for  the  Socialists,  making 
a  strong  appeal  for  the  amendment.  The  Senate  took  no  action 
and  Speaker  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  was  able  to  defeat  any 
consideration  by  the  Lower  House.  During  the  following  sum- 
mer mass  meetings  were  held  in  every  city  on  the  Hudson  River 
addressed  by  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  now  president  of  the 
National  Suffrage  Association,  and  other  noted  speakers  and  a 
vast  amount  of  work  was  done  in  the  State. 

In  the  Legislature  of  T90Q  Senator  Hill  and  Representative 
Frederick  R.  Toombs  introduced  the  resolution.  At  the  hearing 
the  Assembly  Chamber  was  filled  to  overflowing,   Mrs.  Villard, 
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chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  presided.*    People  stood 
four  hours  iistcning^  to  the  speeches  and  returned  to  a  suffrage 
mass  meetiiif^  at  night.   Mrs.  William  Force  Scott  and  Mi-s  Mar- 
garet Do.me  (Gardner  spoke  for  the  "antis."    Mrs.  Crd.s^dt  :\<.kcr\ 
of  the  committee:    "Does  it  mean  nothing  to  you  that  4(>.(X)0 
women  in  this  State  are  organize*!  to  secure  the  franchise;  that  a 
few  years  ago  600.000  people  signed  the  petition  for  woman  suf- 
frage to  the  constitutional  convention;  that  associations  formed 
for  other  purposes  representing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  mem- 
bers have  endorsed  it?"   Mrs.  Graham,  president  of  the  State  W. 
C.  T.  U. ;  Mrs.  John  Winters  Brannan  and  Mrs.  Pearce  Bailey, 
representing  the  Equal  Franchise  Society;  Miss  Mills,  speaking 
for  the  State  League;  Leonora  O'Keilly.  presenting  the  resolution 
of  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League  of  Xew  York  for  the 
amendment;  Mrs.  Dexter  F.  Rnnisey,  speaking  for  Mrs.  Nettie 
Rogers  Shuler,  president  of  the  Western  New  York  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs;  Mrs.  Lillie  Devereu.x  Blake,  a  pioneer  suffra- 
gist, president  of  the  Legislative  r<'ague;  Mrs.  IHorencc  Kelley, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Consinners'  League;  Mrs.  George 
Howard  Lewis  of  Buffalo,  a  well  known  philanthropist;  Mrs. 
Maud  Nathan,  president  of  the  New  York  Consumers'  League; 
Mrs.  Rodgcrs  and  Mrs.  Gabrielle  MuUiner,  lawyers — all  iirged 
the  legislators  to  suhniil  the  question  to  the  voters.    Dr.  Shaw 
held  the  audience  spellhnund  until  6  o'clock.    John  .Spargo,  the 
well  known  socialist,  spoke  independently  with  much  power, 
demanding  the  vote  especially  for  working  women.    The  use  of 
the  .Assembly  Chamber  was  granted  for  an  evening  suffrage  meet- 
ing which  attracted  a  large  audience.    The  Legislature  took  no 
action.^ 

*  The  LegisUrive  Cominittee  was  compoted  of  Mrs.  George  Howard  I^cu  Ia,  Mim  Miller, 
Mrs.  L.  Cnyler,  Mrs.  VUIsrd,  Mrs.  Harry  S.  Hastings,  Mrs.  Craigic.  Mrs.  Rudgers,  Miss 
Jcnncjr.    A  Cooperatlnir  Comintttee  reprcMnting  the  entire  State  was  of  great  aaaiatance. 

Amontf  it«  ni«-iiib<:rs  were  Mf<s,  Catt,  Mr«  BLitrh,  Mrn.  Graham  .ind  Mrs,  Shulrr,  rarh 
pre&iilcitt  ol  a  lai^e  organization  of  womtn;  the  Hcv.  Josiah  StrutiK.  prvsiUciU  American 
Institute  of  Social  SclcMC{  Oswal<I  Garrijion  Villard.  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Etrning 
P9M;  Dr.  StewardMO,  proidrpt  Hobut  CoUcgci  Pfofeaatir  Sduoidt,  o<  Cornell  Unhref^ 
sitr:  Cotottd  A.  S.  Bacon,  treasurer  of  the  American  SablMth  Union;  Edwin  MarUtam. 
William  (1  Van  Plank,  Dr.  John  D  Frtrr*.  D.D.;  Florence  Kelley.  Kli/alxili  BurriM 
Curtis,  Caroline  Lexow,  prvudeot  College  Women's  League;  Mrs.  Osborne  and  others. 
*AimBg  tilew  added  to  Ac  CMpavtlnf  Suffrage  Cbomittee  during  thl*  and  Ilia 

prrcrdiriK  vfar  wrrc  Mrs.  Belmf^nt,  president  of  the  Political  E<|uality  SufTrage  Aiaocia. 
tion;  Mrs.  Mackay,  president  of  the  Equal  Franchise  Society;  Jessie  Ashley,  preadcnt 
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Members  of  the  lar^fe  legislative  committee  met  weekly  during 
the  session  of  IQIO  at  the  State  hcadtjuarters  in  New  York  to 
assist  in  proinotiiip^  the  work.  All  the  workers  as  usual  coiitrib- 
uted  their  services.  Mrs  Oossett  and  Miss  Infills  remained  in 
Albany.  A  notable  meeting  was  held  there  at  Harnianus- 
Bleecker  Hall,  with  excellent  speakers.  The  boxes  were  filled  with 
prominent  women,  who  had  invited  many  of  the  State  officials  as 
guests;  seats  were  sent  to  all  the  members  of  the  Legislature, 
most  of  whom  were  present,  and  the  house  with  a  capacity  of 
2,000  was  crowded.  Mrs.  Clarence  Mackay  defrayed  most  of 
the  expenses.  On  January  22  Governor  Charles  £.  Hughes 
granted  a  hearing  to  George  Foster  Peabody,  Oswald  Garrison 
Villard,  Mrs.  Ella  H.  Boole,  Mrs.  Villard,  Mrs.  Crossett,  Mrs. 
Frederick  R.  Hazard  and  Miss  Anne  F.  Miller,  who  urged  him 
to  recommend  the  submission  of  an  amendment.  He  seemed 
much  itnpressed  by  the  statements  made  but  they  had  no  effect. 
The  hearint,^  on  March  9  broke  all  records.  The  Assembly 
Chamber  was  filled  to  the  utmost  and  surging  crowds  outside  tried 
to  get  in.  Members  of  both  Houses  stood  for  hours  listening  to 
the  speeches.  Jesse  R.  Phillips,  chairman  of  the  Assembly 
Judiciary  Committee,  presided.  The  suffrage  speakers  were 
headed  by  the  eminent  lawyer,  Samuel  Untermeyer.  The  anti- 
suffragists  had  a  long  list,  including  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Stimson,  wife 
of  a  New  York  Baptist  minister,  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Northrup 
of  Buffalo.  Both  Judiciary  Committees  refused  to  let  the  resolu- 
tion come  before  the  two  Houses,  admitting  that  it  would  be 
carried  if  they  did. 

The  most  thorough  preparation  was  made  lor  the  session  of 
19H  by  all  the  suffrage  societies.  The  Assembly  committee  re- 
fused to  report  and  on  May  10  Representative  Spielberg,  who  had 
charge,  moved  to  request  it  to  do  so.  The  vote  was  58  in  favor 

of  the  College  Equal  Suffrage  League;  Mary  £.  Drcier,  president  of  tbe  Women's  Trade 
Union  League:  Anna  Metvy,  president  of  tbe  Eaat  Side  Equal  Rights  League;  Ella  A. 

no(j!<-.  presitUiit  State  W.  C.  T.  U.;  GcorRi*  Foster  Peabody,  prf^idcnt,  anil  Max  East- 
man, secretary  of  the  Men's  League  for  Woman  Suffrage;  Ida  Huated  Harper,  chair* 
man  National  Presa  Bureau;  Mra.  William  C.  Story,  president  State  Federation  of 
XN'omi  n's  ("lulo;  I.tu  y  P.  Alli  ii.  jiresiilcnt  of  the  \\'.T;hington  county  ami  L\icy  P.  Wat- 
son, president  of  the  Utica  Political  Equality  Clubs;  Mrs.  William  C.  Gannett,  president 
of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  Memorial  Association;  Alice  Lewiiolm,  noted  for  her  aodd 
worle  in  New  York.  Dr.  Charlca  F.  Aked»  BahU  Stephen  S,  Wise  and  WitUam  M.  iTins. 
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to  90  against  his  motion.  On  May  15  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee by  6  to  2  reported  in  favor  but  not  until  July  12  was 
the  vote  taken  in  the  Senate  and  the  measure  was  lost  by  a  vote 
of  14  ayes,  17  noes. 

In  1 91 2  a  remarkable  hearing  was  held  in  a  crowded  Assembly 
Chamber.  Senator  Stillwell,  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, again  introduced  the  amendment  resolution  and  its  chair- 
man, Senator  Bayne,  was  a  staunch  friend  but  after  the  committee 
had  reported  it  favorably  the  Senate  could  not  be  moved.  In  the 
Assembly,  on  the  final  day  of  the  session,  for  the  first  time  since 
1895  and  the  second  time  on  record,  the  resokition  was  adopted. 
Just  as  it  was  about  to  be  taken  to  the  Senate  for  action,  Repre- 
sentative Cuvellier  of  New  York  blocked  further  progress  by 
moving  to  reconsider  the  vote  and  lay  the  resolution  on  the 
table.  This  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  69  to  6  and  doubtless  had 
been  prearranged. 

By  19 1 3  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  letting  the  voters  pass  on 
the  question  had  become  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  Mrs.  Katharine 
Gravit  of  Albany,  representing  the  Cooperative  Legislative  Com- 
mittee, had  charge  of  the  resolution.  On  January  6,  the  opening 
day,  a  delegation  from  all  the  suffrage  societies  sat  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  and  heard  it  introduced  by  Senator  Wagner,  the  Demo-  ♦ 
cratic  floor  leader,  who  said  that,  while  not  personally  in  favor 
of  it  he  was  wilting  to  sponsor  it  because  his  party  had  endorsed 
it  in  their  platform,  and  it  was  favorably  reported.  In  the 
Assembly  it  was  promptly  introduced  by  A.  J.  Levy,  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  The  form  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment had  been  changed  from  that  of  all  preceding  years,  which 
had  intended  simply  to  take  the  word  "male"  from  the  suffrage 
clause  of  the  constitution.  As  alien  women  could  secure  citizen- 
ship through  marriage  and  would  thus  immediately  become  voters 
it  provided  that  they  must  first  live  in  the  country  five  years. 
The  Senate  struck  out  tiiis  naturalization  clause;  in  the  Assembly 
the  Democratic  members  wanted  it,  the  Republicans  objected  to  it. 
On  Januar>'  20  the  Assembly  passed  the  measure  without  it.  The 
Senate  put  l>ack  the  clause  and  passed  it  January  23  by  40  ayes, 
two  nots — McCue  and  Frawley  of  New  York — ^and  returned  it 
to  the  Assembly,  which  passed  it  four  days  later  by  128  ayes. 
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5  noes.  The  resolution  had  still  to  pass  another  Legislature  two 
years  later  tmt  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  which  two 
generations  of  women  had  worked  and  waited. 

[Laws.  A  complete  digest  of  the  laws  relating  to  women  and 

diildreii  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  century  was  prepared 
for  this  chapter  by  Miss  Kathryn  II.  Starl)uck,  attorney  and 
counsellor  at  law  in  Saratoga  Springs.  It  comprises  about  ;>/hX) 
words  and  incltides  laws  relating  to  property,  marriage,  guardian- 
ship, domestic  relations,  etc.  Much  regret  is  felt  that  the 
exigencies  of  space  compel  the  omission  of  the  laws  in  all  the 
State  chapters.  Miss  Starbuck  gave  also  valuable  information  on 
office  holding  and  occupations,  which  had  to  be  omitted  for  the 
same  reason.] 

NEW  YORK  CITY  CAMPAIGNS.^ 

The  story  of  the  growth  of  the  woman  suffrage  movement  in 
Greater  New  Yofic  is  one  of  the  most  Interesting  chapters  in  the 

history  of  this  cause,  for  while  it  advanced  slowly  for  many  years, 
it  rose  in  1915  and  19 17  to  a  height  never  attained  elsewhere  and 
culminated  in  two  campaigns  that  in  number  of  adherents  and 
comprehensive  work  were  never  equaled. 

The  Brooklyn  Woman  Suffrage  Association  was  formed  May 
i3»  1869,  and  the  New  York  City  Society  in  1870.  From  this 
time  various  organizations  came  into  permanent  existence  until 
in  1903  there  were  fifteen  devoted  to  suffrage  propaganda.  In 
Maidtattan  (New  York  City)  and  Brooklyn  these  were  bound 
together  by  county  organizations  but  in  order  to  unite  all  the 
suffragists  in  cooperative  work  the  Interurban  Woman  Suffrage 
Onmdl  was  formed  in  1903  at  the  Brooklyn  home  of  a  pioneer, 
Mrs.  Priscilla  D.  Hackstaff,  with  the  President  of  the  Kings 
County  Political  Equality  League,  Mrs.  Martha  Williams,  pre- 
siding. The  Interurban  began  with  a  roster  of  five  wiiich  gradu- 
ally increased  to  twenty  affiliated  sociciirs,  with  an  associate 
membership  besides  of  150  women.  Under  the  able  leadership 
of  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  chairman,  it  established  head- 
quarters in  the  Martha  Washington  Hotel,  New  York  City,  Feb. 

*Tht  Ht'tory  U  indebted  for  this  part  nf  thr  chapter  to  Mrs.  Oreota  Williams  Haskell, 
fomer  {>re»)dent  of  the  Kings  County  Political  Equality  League;  head  of  the  PrcM 
Burom  •!  the  New  York  City  Woman  Suffrage  Party  through  the  two  CBmpAignir 
■f  ss*t9i7«  Mid  of  (te  Lesgae  of  Women  Votcrt  from  it»  bcgiaaiof  ttnlil  tbc  pceieni  time. 
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15*  1907*  wi^^  ^  secretary.  Miss  Fannie  Qiafin,  in  charge,  and 
maintained  committees  on  organization,  literature,  legislative 
work,  press  and  lectures;  formed  dubs,  held  mass  meetings  and 
systematically  distributed  literature.  The  Council  was  the  first 
suffrage  organization  in  New  York  City  to  interview  Assembly- 
men and  Senators  on  woman  suffrage  and  it  called  the  first  repre- 
sentative convention  held  in  the  big  metropolis. 

The  Woman  Suffrage  Party  of  Greater  New  York  was 
launched  by  this  Council  at  Carne^e  Hall,  October  29,  1909, 
modelled  after  that  of  the  two  donunant  political  parties.  Its 
first  convention  with  804  delep^atcs  and  200  alternates  constituted 
the  largest  delegate  snffrage  body  ever  assembled  in  New  York 
State.  The  new  party  announced  that  it  would  have  a  leader  for 
each  of  the  63  assembly  districts  of  the  city  and  a  captain  for 
each  of  the  2,127  election  districts,  these  and  their  assistant  officers 
to  be  supervised  by  a  borough  chairman  and  other  officers  in  each 
borough,  the  entire  force  to  be  directed  by  a  city  chairman  assisted 
by  city  officers  and  a  board  of  directors.  Mrs.  Catt,  with  whom 
the  idea  of  the  Party  originated,  and  her  co-workers  believed 
that  by  reaching  into  every  election  district  to  influence  its  voters, 
they  would  bring  suffrage  close  to  the  people  and  eventually 
influence  parties  and  legislaiurs  through  public  (»piiiuiii. 

The  population  of  Greater  New  York  was  4,700.000  and  the 
new  party  had  a  task  of  colossal  proportion';.  It  had  to  appeal  to 
native  Americans  of  all  classes  and  conditions  and  to  thousands 
of  foreign  bom.  It  sent  its  forces  to  local  political  conventions; 
held  mass  meetings;  issued  thousands  of  leaflets  in  many  lan- 
guages; conducted  street  meetings,  parades,  plays,  lectures, 
suffrage  schools;  gave  entertainments  and  teas;  sent  appeals  to 
churches  and  all  kinds  of  organizations  and  to  individual  leaders; 
brought  pressure  on  legislators  through  their  constituents  and 
obtained  wide  publicity  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  It  suc- 
ceeded in  all  its  efforts  and  increased  its  membership  from  20,000 
in  1910  to  over  500,000  in  191 7. 

In  1915,  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  campaign  for  a  suffrage 
amendiiient  to  the  State  constitution,  which  had  been  sul^niitted  by 
the  Legislature,  the  State  was  divided  into  twelve  campaign  dis- 
trictSt    Greater  N^w  York  was  niade  the  fir^t  and  under  the 
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leadership  of  Miss  Mary  Garrett  Hay,  who  since  19 12  had 
served  as  chairman,  the  City  Woman  Suffrage  Party  plunged 
into  strenuous  work,  holding;  conventions,  sending  out  organizers, 
raising  $50,(XX)  as  a  campaign  fund,  setting  a  specific  task  for 
each  month  of  191 5  up  to  Election  Day,  and  forming  its  own 
committees  with  chairmen  as  follows:  Industrial,  Miss  Leonora 
O'Reilly;  The  Woman  Voter,  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Wells;  Speakers' 
Bureau,  Mrs.  Mabel  Russell;  Congressional,  Mrs.  Lillian  Griffin; 
the  French,  Mrs.  Anna  Ross  Weeks;  the  German,  Miss  Catherine 
Dreier;  the  Press,  Mrs.  Oreola  Williams  Haskell;  Ways  and 
Means,  Mrs.  John  B.  McCutcheon. 

The  City  Party  began  the  intensive  work  of  the  campaign 
in  January,  191 5,  when  a  swift  pace  was  set  for  the  succeeding 
months  by  having  60  district  conventions,  1 70  canvassing  suppers, 
four  mass  meetings,  27  canvassing  conferences  and  a  convention 
in  Carnegie  Hall.  It  was  decided  to  canvass  all  of  the  661,164 
registered  voters  and  hundreds  ol  vvuuicn  spent  long  hours  toiling 
up  and  down  tenement  stairs,  going  from  shop  to  shop,  visiting 
innumeral)le  factories,  calling  at  hundreds  of  city  and  suburban 
homes,  covering  the  rural  districts,  the  big  department  stores  and 
the  immense  office  buildings  with  their  thousands  of  occupants. 
It  was  estimated  that  60  per  cent  of  the  enrolled  voters  received 
these  personal  appeals.  The  membership  of  the  party  was  in- 
creased  by  60,535  women  secured  as  members  by  canvassers. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summing  up  of  the  activities  of  the 
ten  months'  campaign.^ 


Voters  canvassed  (()0  per  cent  of  those  enrolled)   396,6<.>8 

Women  canvassed   60,535 

Voters  circularized   826,796 

Party  membership  increased  from  151,688  to   2I2«223 

Watchers  and  pickets  furnished  for  the  polls   3.151 

Numbers  of  leaflets  printed  and  distribnted  2.«^83.264 

Money  expended  from  the  City  treasury   $25»579 

Number  of  outdoor  meetings  5i225 

Number  of  indoor  meetings  (district)   660 

Number  of  mass  meetings   93 

Political  meetings  addressed  by  Congressmen,  Assem- 
bljTuen  and  Constitutional  Convention  del^ates. . .  25 

Total  number  of  meetings   6.003 


*  Extended  ipace  is  given  to  the  two  New  York  campaigns  because  thejr  were  the 
kifctk  ever  made  and  ««»  nati  tm  m  model  by  »  Boaber  of  Stitoo  fai  later  yean.— Ea 
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Night  speaking  in  theaters.   60 

Theater  Wedc  (Miner's  and  Kdfh's)   2 

Speeches  and  suffrage  slides  in  movie  theaters   150 

Concerts  (indoor,  10,  outdoor,  3).   13 

SufTrapi'e  booths  in  bazaars. ,   O 

Number  oi  Headquarters  (Borough  4,  Districts,  2u)   24 

Campaign  vans  (drawn     horses  6,  decorated  aittos  6,  dis- 
trict autos  4),  vehicles  in  constant  use   16 

Papers  served  regularly  witli  news  (English  and  foreign)  80 

SutTrage  editions  oi  papers  prepared   a 

Special  articles  on  sufffage   150 

Sermons  preached  by  request  just  before  election   04 

A  Weekly  News  Bulletin  (for  papers  and  workers)  and  the 
IV Oman  Voter  (a  weekly  magazine)  issued;  many  unique  features 
like  stories,  verses,  etc.;  hundreds  of  ministers  circtUartzed  and 
speakers  sent  to  address  congregations ;  the  endonements  of  all  city 
officials  and  of  many  prominent  people  and  big  organizations  secured. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  work  indicated  by  this  table  a 
large  number  of  expert  canvassers,  speakers,  executives  and 
clerical  workers  were  required.  Mrs.  Catt  as  State  Campaign 
chairman  was  a  great  driving  force  and  an  inspiration  that  never 
failed,  and  Miss  Hay  in  directing  the  party  forces  and  raising 
the  money  showed  remaricabie  abilit)  Associated  with  her  were 
capable  oflkials — Mrs.  Margaret  Chandler  Aldrich,  Mrs.  Wells, 
Mrs.  Martha  Wentworth  Suffren,  Mrs.  Robert  McGregor,  Mrs. 
Cornelia  K.  Hood,  Mrs.  Marie  Jenney  Howe,  Mrs.  Joseph  Fitch, 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Newbury,  and  the  tireless  borough  chairmen,  Mrs. 
James  Lees  Laidlaw,  Manhattan ;  Mrs.  H.  Edward  Dreier,  Brook- 
lyn ;  Mrs.  Henrietta  Spcke  Seeley,  Bronx ;  Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Eno, 
Queens,  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Willcox,  Richmond. 

The  spectacular  activities  of  the  campaign  caught  and  held 
public  attention.  Various  classes  of  men  were  compUmented  by 
giving  them  "suffrage  days."  Tlie  appeal  to  the  firemen  took 
the  form  of  an  automobile  demonstration,  open  air  speaking  along 
the  line  of  march  of  their  annual  parade  and  a  ten  dollar  gold 
piece  given  to  one  of  their  numl^er  who  made  a  daring  rescue  of 
a  yellow-sashed  dummy — a  suffrage  la<ly.  A  circular  letter  was 
sent  to  800  firemen  requesting  their  help  for  all  suflFragists. 
"Barbers'  Day"  produced  ten  columns  of  copy  in  leading  New 
York  dailies.  Letters  were  sent  in  advance  to  400  barbers  inform- 
ing them  that  on  a  certain  day  the  suffragists  would  call  upon 
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them.  The  visits  were  made  in  autos  decorated  with  barbers' 
poles  and  laden  with  maps  and  posters  to  hang  up  in  the  shops 
and  then  open  air  meetings  were  held  out  in  front.  Street  cleaners 
on  the  day  of  the  "White  Wings"  parade  were  given  souvenirs  of 
tiny  brooms  and  suffrage  leaflets  and  addressed  from  automobiles. 
A  whole  week  was  given  to  the  street  car  men  who  numbered 
240,000.  Suffrage  speeches  were  given  at  the  car  bams  and 
leaflets  and  a  **c»r  bam"  poster  distributed. 

Forty-five  banks  and  trust  companies  were  treated  to  a  "raid" 
made  by  suffrage  depositors,  who  gnvt  out  literature  and  held 
open  meetings  afterward.  Bn-kcrs  were  reached  through  two 
days  in  Wall  Street  where  the  suffragists  entered  in  triumphal 
Style,  flags  flying,  bugles  playing.  Speeches  were  made,  souvenirs 
distributed  and  a  luncheon  held  in  a  "suffrage"  restaurant.  The 
second  day  hundreds  of  colored  balloons  were  sent  up  to  typiiy 
"the  suffragists'  hopes  ascending."  Workers  in  the  subway 
excavations  were  visited  with  Irish  banners  and  shamrock  fliers; 
Turkish,  Armenian,  French,  German  and  Italian  restaurants  were 
canvassed  as  were  the  laborers  on  the  docks,  in  vessels  and  in 
public  markets. 

A  conspicuous  occasion  was  the  Night  of  the  Interurban 
Council  Fires,  when  on  high  bluffs  in  the  different  boroughs  huge 
bonfires  were  lighted,  fireworks  and  balloons  sent  up,  while  music, 
speeches  and  transparencies  emphasized  the  fact  that  woman's 
evolution  from  the  campfire  of  the  savage  into  a  new  era  was 
commemorated.  Twenty-eight  parades  were  a  feature  of  the  open 
air  demonstrations.  There  were  besides  numbers  of  torchlight 
rallies ;  street  dances  on  the  lower  East  Side;  Irish,  Syrian,  Italian 
and  Polish  block  parties ;  outdoor  concerts,  among  them  a  big  one 
in  Madison  Square,  where  a  full  orchestra  played,  opera  smgers 
sang  and  eminent  orators  spoke;  open  air  religious  services  with 
the  moral  and  religious  aspects  of  suffrage  discussed ;  a  fete  held 
in  beautiful  Dyckman  Glen ;  flying  squadrons  of  speakers  whirling 
in  autos  from  the  Battery  to  the  Bronx;  an  "interstate  meet"  on 
the  streets  where  suffragists  of  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  and 
New  York  panicipated.  Ninety  original  features  arranged  on 
a  big  scale  with  many  minor  ones  limiiL^ht  ?^reat  publicity  to  the 
cause  and  the  suffragists  ended  their  campaign  valiantly  with  sixty 
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speakers  talking  continuousiy  in  Columbus  Circle  for  twenty-stx 

hours. 

On  the  night  of  November  2,  election  day,  officers,  leaders, 
workers,  members  of  the  Party  and  many  prominent  men  and 
women  gathered  at  City  headquarters  in  Fast  34th  Street  to 
receive  the  returns,  Mrs.  Catt  and  Miss  Hay  at  either  end  of  a 
long  table.  At  first  optimism  prevailed  as  the  early  returns  seemed 
to  indicate  victory  but  as  adverse  reports  came  in  by  the  hundreds 
all  hopes  were  destroyed.  The  fighting  spirits  of  the  leaders  then 
rose  high.  Speeches  were  made  by  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw, 
Mrs.  Catt,  Miss  Hay,  Dr.  Katharine  Bement  Davis,  Mrs.  Laidlaw 
and  others,  and,  though  many  workers  wept  openly,  the  gathering 
took  on  the  character  of  an  embattled  host  ready  for  the  next 
conflict.  After  midnight  many  of  the  women  joined  a  group 
from  the  State  headquarters  and  in  a  public  square  held  an  out* 
door  rally  which  they  called  the  beginning  of  the  new  campaign. 

The  vote  was  as  follows : 


For  Against  Lost  by 

Manhattan  Borough                    88,886  117,610  28724 

Brcx>klyn  Borough  87,402  121,679  34,277 

Bronx  Borough                          34.307  40,991  6,684 

Richmond  Borough                        6,108  7.469  1,361 

guceiis  liorough                           21,395  33.I04  1 1.7^ 


Total  opposed,  320,853;  in  favor,  238,098;  adverse  majority,  82,755. 

Two  days  after  the  election  the  City  Party  united  with  the 
National  Association  in  a  mass  meeting  at  Cooper  Union,  where 
speeches  were  made  and  $100,000  pledged  for  a  new  campaign 
fund.  The  spirit  of  the  members  was  shown  in  the  words  of  a 
leader  who  wrote:  "We  know  that  we  have  gained  over  half  a 
million  voters  in  the  State,  that  we  have  many  new  workers,  have 
learned  valuable  lessons  and  with  the  knowledge  obtained  and 
undiminished  courage  we  are  again  in  the  field  of  action."  In 
December  and  January  the  usual  district  and  borough  conventions 
for  the  election  of  officers  and  then  the  city  convention  were  held. 
At  the  latter  the  resolution  adopted  showed  a  change  from  the 
oldtime  pleading:  "We  demand  the  re-submission  of  the  woman 
suffrage  amendment  in  1917.  We  insist  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee shall  present  a  favorable  report  without  delay  and  that  the 
bill  shall  come  to  an  early  vote."   Much  legislative  work  was 
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necessary  to  obtain  re-submission,  for  which  the  City  Party 
worked  incessanily  until  the  amendment  was  re-submitted  by  the 
Legislatures  of  igi6  and  1 917  and  preparations  were  again  made 
for  a  greai  campaign. 

The  campaign  of  191 5  had  been  one  of  the  highways,  and  of 
spectacular  display.  That  of  1917  was  of  the  byways,  of  quiet, 
intensive  work  reachin<;  every  group  of  citizens.  The  campaign 
was  launched  at  a  meeting  in  Aeolian  Hall,  March  20,  where 
the  addresses  of  Mrs.  Catt  and  Miss  lla\  aroused  true  campaign 
fervor,  the  former  saying:  "Some  foreign  countries  have  given 
the  franchise  to  women  for  their  war  work;  we  ask  it  that  our 
women  may  feel  they  have  been  recognized  as  assets  of  the  nation  ^ 
before  it  calls  on  them  for  war  work."  j 

The  suffragists  offered  their  services  to  the  ( iovernnient,  even  * 
before  it  declared  war;  the  State  Party  to  the  Governor,  the  City 
Party  to  the  Mayor.   The  later  said  in  a  resolution  adopted  Feb-  ^ 
ruary  5  :   "We  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Mayor  of  this  city  for  ^ 
any  service  he  may  require  (jur  full  organization  of  over  200.000  » 
women,  thoroughly  organized  and  trained  and  with  headquarters  f 
in  every  hoKnigh."    The  mass  of  the  members  stood  solidly  be- 
hind  this  otTer.    A  War  Service  Committee  was  api)ointed  with 
Mrs.  F.  Louis  Slade  as  its  chairman  and  it  accomplished  work 
that  was  not  exceeded,  if  indeed  equalled,  in  any  city  of  the 
United  States.    Nine  other  committees  were  also  appointetl. 

The  leading  features  of  the  campaign  of  191 7  were  the  war 
work  and  the  enrolling  of  women.  In  1916  when  Mrs.  Catt 
started  a  canvass  to  obtain  a  million  signatures  of  women  to  a 
petition  to  answer  the  argument.  "Women  do  not  want  to  vote,** 
the  City  Party  took  as  its  share  the  securing  of  5r4,555  in  Greater 
New  ^'ork.  This  accomplished,  the  signatures  mounted  on  big 
placards  were  placed  on  exhibition  at  Party  head(juarters,  now  in 
East  38th  Street,  and  a  little  ceremony  was  arranged  during  which 
Mayor  John  Purroy  Mitchel  and  other  prominent  men  made 
commendatory  speeches.  Debarred  from  outdoor  meetings  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  i()i6  on  accouiu  of  an  epidemic  and  during 
the  summer  of  191 7  because  of  war  conditions,  the  following  was 
nevertheless  accomplished : 
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Meetings   , 

Leaflets  distributed  ,  

Money  expended   , 

Canvassed  and  enrolled  women  

Women  secured  to  watch  at  polls  

Campaign  headquarters  maintained  

Newspapers  (English  and  foreipi)  served  daily. . . 

Suffrage  editions  and  pages  edited  

Special  suffrage  articles.  

Other  suffrage  articles  and  interviews  

Posters  plac^  in  shop  windows  


2,085 

.5,196,884 
.$151,438 
.  514.555 

40 

153 


400 
2,000 


Maintained  Letter  Writing  Commitiee  to  send  letters  to  the  press; 
isstied  Weekly  News  fiulletin;  printed  suffrage  news  in  papers  in 
ten  languages ;  circularized  all  churches  and  business  men  in  75  per 
cent  of  the  2,060  election  districts ;  conducted  hundreds  of  watchers' 

schools;  exhibited  suffrnj^^e  movies  in  hundreds  of  clubs,  churches 
and  settlements;  had  serits  of  suppers  and  conferences  for  working- 
women;  held  captains'  rally  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  and  a  patriotic 
rally  at  Carnegie  Hall ;  gave  a  series  of  suffrage  study  courses ;  r^sed 
funds  at  sacrifice  sales,  entertainments,  lectures,  etc.;  sent  speakers 
to  hundreds  of  Labor  Union  meetings;  held  four  pre-election  mass 
meetings  and  as  a  wind-up  to  the  campaign  staged  eight  hours  of 
continuous  speaking  by  40  men  and  women  at  Coliunbus  Circle. 

The  Party  leaders  had  to  meet  attacks  and  misrepresentations 
from  the  Anti-Suflfrage  Association,  whose  national  and  State 
headquarters  were  in  New  York  City.  The  Party  had  also  to 
combat  the  actions  of  the  "militant"  suffragists,  whose  head- 
quarters were  in  Washington  and  whose  picketing  of  the  White 
House  and  attacks  on  President  Wilson  and  other  public  men 
displeased  many  people  who  did  not  discriminate  between  the 
large  constructive  branch  of  the  suffrage  movement  and  the  small 
radical  branch.  The  Party  leaders  had  often  publicly  to  repudiate 
the  "militant"  tactics.  In  the  parade  of  Oct  28,  191 7,  the  Party 
exhibited  placards  which  read :  ''We  are  opposed  to  Picketing  the 
White  House.  We  stand  by  the  Country  and  the  President" 

During  the  campaign,  Miss  Hay  had  associated  with  her  on  the 
executive  board,  Mrs.  Slade,  Mrs.  Aldrich,  Mrs.  George  Notman, 
Miss  Annie  Douji^hty,  Mrs.  V.  Robertson- Jones,  Mrs.  Wells, 
Miss  Adaline  W'.  Sterling,  Mrs.  Herbert  Lee  Pratt,  Mrs.  Charles 
E.  Simonson,  Dr.  Katherine  B.  Davis,  Miss  Eliza  McDonald, 
Mrs.  Alice  P.  Hntchins,  Mrs.  Louis  Welzmiller.  Boron L,'^h  chair- 
men who  assisted  were  Mrs.  John  Humphrey  Watkins,  Man- 
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hattan;  Mrs.  Drder»  Brooklyn;  Mrs.  Daniel  Appleton  Palmer, 
Bronx;  Mrs.  David  B.  Rodger,  Queens;  Mrs.  Wilcox,  Richmond. 

On  the  evening  of  November  6,  election  day,  the  City  Part^ 
headquarters  were  crowded  wiih  people  waiting  for  the  returns, 
Mrs.  Catt,  Miss  Hay,  Mrs.  Laidlaw  and  other  leaders  were 
present.  Mr.  Laidlaw  and  Judge  Wadhams  were  "keeping  the 
count.**  Walter  Damrosch  and  other  prominent  men  came  in. 
From  the  beginning  the  returns  were  encouraging  and  as  the 
evening  wore  on  and  victory  was  assured,  the  room  rang  with 
cheers  and  appbiuse  and  there  were  many  jubilant  speeches. 

The  election  brought  a  great  surprise^  for  the  big  dty,  whose 
adverse  vote  suffragists  had  always  predicted  would  have  to  be 
outbalanced  by  upstate  districts,  won  the  victory,  the  latter  not 
helping  but  actually  pulling  down  its  splendid  majority.  The 
final  vote  in  Greater  New  York  read:  aj^^.w.**. 


Yes  No  in  Favor 

New  York  County                     129,^12  89,124  40^88 

Kings  (Brooklyn)                      129,601  92,315  i7i286 

Bronx                                       52,660  36,546  16,314 

Richmond                                     7,868  5,224  2,644 

Queens                                    ^12$  26^794  7*33^ 

Total                                353i^  249,803  103,863 


Upstate  districts,  349,463  ayes ;  350,973  noes,  lost  by  1,510. 
Majority  in  the  State  as  a  whole,  102,353. 

Immediately  opponents  made  the  charge  that  suffrage  won  in 

the  City  because  of  the  pro-German,  pacifist  and  Socialist  vote. 
An  analysis  sliowcd  ih^it  111  many  districts  where  the  Germans  and 
Socialists  predominated  there  was  not  as  great  a  suffrage  majority 
as  in  Republican  or  Democratic  districts;  that  some  of  the  con- 
servative residential  sections  were  more  favorable  than  radical 
districts  and  that  the  soldiers  in  the  field  had  voted  for  suffrage  in 
the  latio  of  two  to  one. 

Those  who  were  best  informed  attributed  the  victory  to  many 
causes — ^to  the  support  of  voters  in  all  the  parties;  to  the  help  of 
the  labor  unions;  to  recognition  of  women's  war  work;  to  the 
example  set  by  European  countries  in  enfranchising  their  women ; 
to  the  endorsement  of  prominent  men  and  strong  organizations. 
Most  of  all,  however,  it  was  due  to  the  originality,  the  dauntless 
tiiergy,  the  thorough  organization  methods  and  the  ceaseless 
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campaigning  of  the  suffrage  workers,  who  in  winning  the  great 
Empire  State  not  only  secured  the  vote  for  New  York  woinen 
but  made  tlie  big  commonwealth  an  important  asset  in  the  final 
struggle  for  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment. 

THE  TWO  STATE  CAMPAIGNS.^ 

At  the  45th  convention  of  the  State  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion held  in  Binghamton  Oct,  14-17,  191 3,  Miss  Harriet  May 
Mills  declined  to  stand  for  re-election  to  the  presidency.  The 
following  officers  were  elected:  President,  Mrs.  Raymond 
Brown,  New  York  City ;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Henry  W. 
Cannon,  Delhi;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Nicolas  Shaw  Fraser, 
Geneseo;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Edward  M,  Childs,  New  York  City; 
directors;  Miss  Mills,  Syracuse;  Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Livermore, 
Yonkers;  Mrs.  Helen  Probst  Abbott,  Rochester;  Mrs.  Dexter  P. 
Rumsey,  Buffalo;  Mrs.  George  VV.  Topliff,  Binghamton;  Mrs. 
Luther  Mott,  Oswego;  Mrs.  Chanler  Aldrich,  Tarrytown. 

This  convention  had  before  it  work  of  the  gravest  importance. 
The  submission  of  a  woman  suffrage  amendment  had  passed  <Hie 
legislature  and  it  was  almost  certain  that  it  would  pass  a 
second  and  be  voted  on  at  the  fall  election  of  19 15.  New  York 
was  recognized  as  an  immensely  diflTicult  State  to  win.  It  con- 
tained great  areas  of  sparsely  settled  country  and  also  many  large 
cities.  It  had  a  foreign  born  population  of  2,500,000  in  a  total  of 
9,000,000.  The  political  "machines"  of  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties  were  well  intrenched  and  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  powerful  influence  of  both  would  be  used  to  the  utmost 
against  a  woman  suffrage  amendment.  Party  leaders  might  allow 
it  to  go  through  the  Legislature  because  confident  of  their  ability 
to  defeat  it  at  the  polls.  The  vital  problem  for  the  suffragists  was 
how  to  orgnnize  and  unite  all  the  friendly  forces. 

While  the  State  Suffrage  Association  was  the  one  which  was 
organized  most  extensively  there  were  other  important  societies. 
For  some  years  the  Women's  Political  Union,  Mrs.  Harriot  Stan- 
ton Blatch  president,  had  carried  on  an  effective  campaij^ir  The 
Woman  Suffrage  Party,  a  large  group,  existed  principally  in  New 

*  The  History  h  indcbttd  fr>r  this  part  of  the  chapter  to  Mtt.  Saymood  Brown,  prcal- 
dent  of  tbo  Sutc  Woouta  Suffrage  AsaociatUm. 
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York  City,  organized  by  assemlily  districts.  The  Men's  League 
for  Woman  SiifTragc  comprised  a  considerable  number  of  influ- 
ential men,  now  under  the  presidency  of  James  Lees  Laidlavv. 
The  CoUetjfe  Equal  SiifTrat,^e  league,  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Tiffany, 
president,  was  an  active  body  of  young  women.  The  Equal 
Franchise  Society,  organized  originally  among  the  society  women 
of  New  York  City  by  Mrs.  Clarence  Mackay  had  Mrs.  Howard 
Mansfield  as  president  and  had  helped  make  the  movement 
"fashionable."  This  was  the  case  with  Mrs.  OUver  H.  P.  Bel- 
mont's Political  Equality  League. 

On  April  15,  1913,  Miss  Mills  had  invited  representatives  of 
these  organizations  to  a  coTiference  at  the  State  headquarters  in 
New  York  to  consider  concerted  action  at  which  Mrs.  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt  was  urged  to  liecome  chairman  of  a  State  Cam- 
paign Committee  composed  of  their  presidents.  Before  accepting, 
Mrs.  Catt,  in  order  to  learn  conditions  in  the  State,  sent  out  a 
questionnaire  to  county  presidents  and  assembly  district  leaders 
asking  their  opinion  as  to  the  prospect  of  success.  Of  the  forty- 
two  who  answered  twelve  believed  that  their  counties  might  he 
carried  for  the  amendment  if  enough  work  was  done;  sixteen 
thought  it  doubtful,  no  matter  how  much  work  was  done,  and 
fourteen  were  certain  they  could  not  be  carried  under  any  condi- 
tions. Not  a  single  county  believed  it  could  organize  or  finance 
its  own  work.  In  spite  of  the  discouraging  situation,  Mrs.  Catt 
on  her  return  in  the  autumn  from  the  meeting  in  Budapest  of  the 
International  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance,  of  which  she  was  presi- 
dent, accepted  the  chairmanship  on  the  coiulition  that  $20,000 
should  be  raised  for  the  work.  The  Empire  State  Committee 
organized  November  1 1  was  composed  of  Mrs.  RavTnond  Brown, 
representing  the  State  Association ;  Miss  Mary  Garrett  Hay,  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Party  of  New  York  City;  Mrs.  Mansfield,  the 
Equal  Franchise  Society;  Mrs.  Tiffany,  the  College  League  and 
Mr.  T^iidlaw,  the  Men's  League,  with  the  following  chairmen: 
Misb  Kosc  Young,  Press;  Mrs.  Warner  M.  Leeds,  Finance;  Mrs. 
Norman  deR.  Whitehouse,  Publicity;  Mrs.  John  W.  Alexander, 
Art;  Mrs.  Mansfield,  Literature.^ 

>  Before  the  committee  was  fully  organized  Mri.  Blatch  and  the  Women's  Political 
Dnion  withdrew  to  carry  on  its  work  indcpendmtlj  mnd  Mn.  Betuoot  with  lier  P^litieil 
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For  cotiventence  of  work  the  State  was  divided  into  twelve 
campaign  districts,  whose  cfaairmen  were,  ist,  Miss  Hay,  New 
York  Gty;  2nd,  Mrs.  Brown,  Bellport,  Long  Island;  3rd,  Mtss 
Leila  Stott,  Albany;  4th,  Mrs.  Frank  Paddock,  Malone ;  5th,  Mrs. 
L.  O.  McDaniel,  succeeded  by  Miss  Mills,  Syracuse;  6th,  Mrs. 
Helen  B.  Owens,  Ithaca;  7th.  Mrs.  Alice  C.  Clement,  Rochester; 
8th,  Mrs.  Nettie  Rog:ers  Shuler,  Buffalo;  Qth,  Mrs.  Carl  Oster- 
held,  Yonkers;  loth.  Mrs.  Gordon  Norrie,  Staatsbiirg^ ;  nth,  Miss 
Evanetta  Hare,  succeeded  by  Mrs.  George  Notman,  Keene  Val- 
ley; T2th,  Miss  T.ticv  C.  Watson,  Utica.  Under  all  of  tlicse 
chairmen  came  the  1 50  assembly  district  leaders  and  under  these 
5f524  election  district  captains.  From  the  first  it  was  realized 
that  organization  was  the  keynote  to  success  and  that  to  be  effec* 
tive  it  must  extend  into  eveiy  polling  precinct  of  the  State.  Mrs. 
Catt  had  no  superior  in  organizing  ability.  The  plan  followed 
the  lines  of  the  political  parties  and  was  already  in  use  by  the  Wo- 
man Suffrage  Part  tf  New  York  City,  which  she  had  founded. 

In  January,  1914,  Campaip^  District  Conferences  and  Schools 
of  Method  were  held,  followed  by  a  convention  and  mass  meet- 
ings in  every  connty.  During  the  year  twenty-eie^ht  paid 
organizers  were  constantly  at  work.  Mrs.  Catt  herself  visited 
fifty  of  the  up-state  counties.  The  annual  State  convention  Oc- 
tober 12-16,  was  preceded  by  a  state-wide  motor  car  pilgrimage. 
On  every  highway  was  a  procession  of  cars  stopping  along  the 
route  for  street  meetings  and  converging  in  Rochester  for  the 
convention.  There  was  little  change  in  officers.  Three  vice- 
presidents  were  added,  Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Lewis  of  Geneva,  Mrs. 
Livermore.  ^Trs.  Nfitman.  Mrs.  Cannon  was  succeeded  as  cor- 
respondini^  secretary  by  Miss  Marion  May  of  New  York.  Mrs. 
Abbott  and  Mrs,  Shuler  were  added  to  the  board  of  directors. 
A  comprehensive  program  of  work  for  1914-15,  laid  out  by  Mrs. 
Catt,  gave  a  definite  task  for  each  month  and  included  raising  a  ' 
$150,000  campaign  fund,  each  district  being  assigned  a  propor- 
tion ;  school  for  suffrage  workers,  special  suffrage  edition  of  a 
newspaper  in  every  county,  automobile  campaign,  work  at  county 
fairs  and  a  house  to  liouse  canvass  to  enroll  the  names  of  women 
who  wanted  the  suftrage.  Mrs.  Catt's  plan  also  included  parades 
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in  all  the  larg^c  cities  and  Schools  in  every  county  to  train  watchers 

for  the  poiis. 

As  was  expected  the  resolution  for  the  suffrage  amendment 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  191 5,  the  vote  to  he  taken  on 
^he  day  of  the  regular  election,  November  2.  Forty  paid  organ- 
izers were  kept  in  the  field  and  a  convention  wa<5  hetd  again  in 
each  county.  By  autumn  each  of  the  150  assembly  districts  was 
organized  and  in  addition  there  were  565  clubs  and  183  campaign 
committees.  About  2,500  women  held  official  positions,  serving 
without  pay.  It  was  estiinrited  that  alx)Ut  2oo,ckx)  women  worked 
in  some  capacity  in  this  campaign.  Twelve  thousand  New  York 
City  public  school  teachers  formed  a  branch  under  Katharine 
Devereux  Blake  as  chairman.  Each  paid  fifty  cents  dues  and  I 
many  gave  their  sunmier  vacation  to  work  for  the  amendment.  ; 

The  Equal  Franchise  Society,  in  charge  of  the  hterature,  - 
printed  7,230,orK  >  leaflets,  requiring  twenty  tons  of  paper ;  657,200  t 
booklets,  one  full  set  sent  to  every  political  leader  in  the  State;  I 
5Q2,ooo  Congressional  hearings  and  individual  speeches  were  | 
mailed  to  voters;  140.5:^3  posters  were  put  up  and  1,000000  > 
suffrage  buttons  were  us(  d  ;  200,000  cards  of  matches  with  "Vote  f 
Yes  on  the  Suffrage  Amendment"  on  the  back  were  distributed  ! 
and  35,o<  o  fans  carrying  the  suffrage  map. 

The  value  of  street  speaking  had  long  since  been  learned.  A 
woman  speaking  from  an  automobile  or  a  soap  box  or  steps,  while 
she  might  begin  by  addressing  a  few  children  %vnn1d  usually  draw 
a  crowd  of  men  of  the  kind  who  could  never  he  Lyotten  inside  a 
hall,  and  these  men  were  voters.  The  effect  of  these  outdoor 
meetings  was  soon  seen  all  over  the  State  in  the  rapidly  changing 
sentiment  nf  the  man  in  the  street.  During  the  six  months  pre- 
ceding the  election  10,325  meetings  were  recorded  besides  the 
countless  ones  not  reported.  Mass  meetings  were  held  in  124 
different  cities,  sixteen  in  New  York,  with  U.  S.  Senators  and 
Representatives  and  other  prominent  speakers.  The  week  before 
e!ect!f:in  in  New  York,  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  otlier  large  cities 
Marathon  speeches  were  made  continuously  throughout  the 
twenty-four  hours,  with  listening  crowds  even  during  the  small 
hours  of  the  night,  Suifracc  speeches  were  given  in  n'oving 
picture  shows  and  vaudeville  theaters  and  a  suffrage  motion 
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picture  play  was  produced.  Flying  squadrons  of  trained  workers 
would  go  into  a  city,  make  a  canvass,  hold  street  meetings,  at- 
tract public  attention  and  stimulate  newspaper  activity. 

A  remarkable  piece  of  work  was  done  by  a  Press  and  Publicity 
Council  of  one  hundred  women  in  New  York  City  or<i^anized  by 
Mrs.  Whitehouse.  They  established  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  editors  and  owners  of  the  fifteen  daily  pajjers:  answered  the 
anti-suffrage  letters  published:  communicated  with  the  editors  of 
683  trade  journals,  21  religious  papers,  126  foreign  language 
papers  and  many  others — 803  in  all — and  offered  them  exclusive 
articles;  they  suggested  special  features  for  magazines  and 
planned  suffrage  covers ;  they  secured  space  for  a  suffrage  calen- 
dar in  iviry  daily  pa[>er.  This  council  placed  suffrage  slides  in 
moving  picture  houses  and  suffrage  posters  in  ilit  lobbies  of 
theaters;  and  had  a  page  advcruscniciit  of  sutTra-e  in  every 
theater  program.  Comedians  were  asked  to  make  n  u  rences  to 
suffrage  in  their  plays  and  jokes  were  collected  for  ihem  and 
appiopi  iale  lines  suggested. 

A  sub-committee  of  writers  was  organized  which  assembled 
iiiaLerial  for  special  suffrage  editions  of  papers,  wrote  suffrai;c 
articles  and  made  suggestions  for  stories.  The  Art  Comnmtec 
illustrated  the  special  editions  and  made  cartoons.  They  held  an 
exhibit  of  suffrage  posters  with  prizes  and  raised  mon«  \  through 
an  exhibition  and  sale  of  the  work  of  women  pamleis  and  sculp- 
tors. A  new  suffrage  game  was  invented  and  installed  at  Coney 
Island.  They  supplied  the  posters  for  $70,000  worth  of  adver- 
tising space  on  billboards  and  street  cars  which  was  contributed  by 
the  owners  during  the  final  weeks  of  the  campaign.  They  or- 
ganized and  managed  the  suffrage  baiuier  parade,  the  largest 
which  had  yet  t  il  « n  place. 

Among  the  uiIki  publicity  "stunts"  of  the  council  were  suf- 
frage baseball  games,  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration  at  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  and  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Day,  when  the  wires 
carried  suffrage  messages  to  politicians,  judges,  editors,  clergy- 
men, governors,  mayors,  etc.,  all  of  these  "stunts"  receiving  a 
large  amount  of  newspaiK*r  publicity.  'J'he  most  effective  was  the 
One  Day  Strike,  to  answer  the  argument  used  by  the  "antis"  that 
"woman's  place  was  in  the  home"  by  asking  all  women  to  stay  at 
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home  for  only  one  day.  The  suggestion  was  never  intended  to 
be  carried  out  and  did  not  go  further  than  a  letter  sent  by  Mrs. 
Whitehouse  to  the  presidents  o£  women's  clubs  and  some  other 
organizations,  asking  them  to  come  to  a  meeting  to  consider  the 
plan,  copies  of  which  were  sent  to  the  newspapers.  The  effect 
was  extraordinary.  Department  stores,  telephone  company  man* 
agiers,  employers  of  all  kinds  of  women's  labor,  hospitals  and 
schools,  protested  loudly  against  the  crippling  of  public  service,  the 
loss  of  profits  and  the  disruption  of  business  which  would  result 
from  even  one  day's  absence  of  women  from  their  public  places. 
Editorial  writers  devoted  columns  to  denouncing  the  proposal. 
Sufifrage  leaders  were  bitterly  criticized  for  even  suggesting  such 
a  public  calamity.  The  favorite  argument  of  the  "antis"  was 
answered  for  all  time. 

At  the  very  end  of  the  campaign  the  anti-suffraei'if^ts  began  to 
advertise  extensively  in  the  subway  and  on  the  elevated  roads  in 
New  York  City  but  the  firm  that  controlled  this  space  refused  to 
accept  any  advertising  from  the  suffragists.  Woman's  wit,  how- 
ever, was  equal  to  the  emergency.  For  the  three  days  preceding 
the  election  one  hundred  women  gave  their  time  to  riding  on 
elevated  and  subway  trains  holding  up  large  placards  on  which 
were  printed  answers  to  the  "anti"  advertisements.  The  public 
tinderstood  and  treated  the  women  with  much  courtesy. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  even  the  barest  outline  of  the  work  of  the 
Press  Bureau,  at  first  under  the  management  of  Mrs,  Haryot 
Holt  Dey  and  later  of  Miss  Rose  Young,  with  a  volunteer  force 
of  214  press  chairmen  over  the  State.  There  were  2,136  publi- 
cations in  the  State,  211  dailies,  1,117  weeklies,  628  monthlies, 
and  180  foreign  publications  printed  in  twenty-five  languages. 
To  the  weeklies  a  bulletin  from  the  central  bureau  went  regu- 
larly ;  3,036  shipments  were  made  of  pages  of  plate  matter.  The 
American  Press  Association  and  the  Western  Newspaper  Union 
for  many  weeks  sent  out  columns  of  suffrage  news  with  their 
regular  service  for  the  patent  inside  page  used  by  country  papers. 
The  bureau  furnished  material  for  debates  and  answered  attacks 
against  suffrage.  The  support  given  by  the  newspapers  was  of 
great  value.    Of  the  fifteen  dailies  of  New  York  City  ten  were 

pro-suffrage,  while  the  rural  press  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor. 
TCu  n 
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Most  of  the  papers  of  the  larger  cities  up-state  were  opposed^ 
although  there  were  notable  exceptions. 

There  were  several  high  water  marks.  On  Nov.  6, 1914,  just 
a  year  before  the  election,  at  a  mass  meeting  which  packed  Car- 
negie Hall,  $115,000  were  pledged,  the  largest  sum  ever  raised 
at  a  suffrage  meeting,  a  visible  proof  of  the  great  increase  in 
favorable  sentiment  since  the  campaign  had  begun  a  year  ago, 
when  the  $^,000  which  Mrs.  Catt  wanted  as  the  original  guar- 
antee seemed  almost  impossible  of  attainment.  In  May,  191 5,  a 
luncheon  attended  by  1,400  people  pledged  $50,000.  On  October 
23,  ten  days  before  election,  there  occurred  in  New  York  Qty 
the  largest  parade  ever  organized  in  the  United  States  for  suf- 
frage, called  the  "banner  parade"  because  of  the  multitude  of 
flags  and  banners  which  characterized  it,  only  those  for  suffrage 
being  pemutted.  There  were  53,783  women  who  marched  up 
Fifth  Avenue,  past  a  crowd  of  spectators  which  was  record- 
breaking,  taking  from  2  o'clock  in  die  afternoon  until  long  after 
dark.  The  rear  was  brought  up  by  scores  of  motor  cars  gaily 
decorated  with  Chinese  buitems  and  after  darkness  fell  the 
avenue  was  a  solid  mass  of  moving  colored  lights.  There  seemed 
no  end  to  the  women  who  were  determined  to  win  the  vote  and  a 
multitude  of  men  seemed  to  be  ready  to  grant  it. 

On  Nov.  2,  191 5,  the  vote  took  place.  Every  preparation  had 
been  made  and  every  precaution  taken,  as  far  as  the  strength  of 
the  organization  would  permit,  to  secure  a  fair  election  and  an 
honest  count  A  law  had  been  obtained  which  permitted  women 
to  act  as  watchers  at  any  election  on  woman  suffrage,  which 
proved  an  important  safeguard.  Wherever  possible,  watchers 
were  provided  for  the  polling  pkces  all  over  the  State.  The 
result  of  the  election  was :  For  the  suffrage  amendment,  553,348 ; 
against,  748.332;  adverse  majority  I94>984* 

The  (fisappointment  was  ahnost  crushing.  Although  the  task 
of  persuading  the  huge  cosmopolitan  population  of  New  York 
State  to  grant  equality  to  women  had  been  recognized  as  being 
ahnost  superhuman,  the  work  done  had  been  so  colossal  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  not  to  hope  for  success.  Mrs.  Catt 
had  planned  and  seen  carried  out  a  masterly  campaign  never 
before  approached  anywhere  in  the  history  of  suffrage.  The 
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devotion  and  self-sacrifice  of  ihou'^ands  of  wnmen  were  beyond 
praise  but  there  were  not  enough  of  them.  If  every  county 
and  every  town  had  raised  its  propf^rtion  of  the  funds  and  done 
its  share  of  the  work,  the  amendment  might  have  been  rnrrierl, 
but  this  first  campaign  laid  the  foundation  for  the  victory  that 
the  next  one  would  brin^. 

This  was  the  largest  vote  ever  polled  for  suifi  a:^e  at  nuy  elec- 
tion— 553,348  out  (if  a  vote  of  1,300,880,  being  42yj  per  cent. 
The  vote  in  the  State  outside  of  New  York  City  was  427, 47<) 
noes,  315,250  ayes.  (Opposing  majority,  112,229;  in  this  city 
320.853  noes,  238,098  ayes,  opposing  majority  82.755;  total  op- 
posed, 194,984.  The  amendment  received  a  larger  favorable 
vote  than  the  Republican  party  polled  at  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion of  1912,  which  was  455,428.    Tn  1014  this  party  swept  the 

State  and  it  could  have  carried  the  suffrage  amendment  in  191 5.  : 

t 

SECOND  NEW  YORK  CAMPAIGN.  } 

« 

With  42^-2  per  rent,  of  the  \oif:  cast  in  Novt-mlicr,  1915,  in  » 
favor  of  the  woman  suffrage  amendment  the  leaders  were  eager 
to  start  a  new  campaign  at  once  anrl  take  advantage  of  the  mo- 
mentum already  gained.  Two  nights  after  election  the  campaign 
was  started  at  a  mass  meeting  in  Cooper  Union,  New  York 
City,  where  $ioo,(xx)  were  pledged  amid  boundless  enthusiasm. 
The  reorganization  of  the  State  innk  place  immediately,  at  the 
annual  convention  held  iti  this  city.  November  30-Decembcr  2, 
and  all  the  societies  that  had  cooperated  in  the  Empire  State 
Campaign  Committee  became  consolidated  under  the  name  of 
the  State  Woman  Suffrage  Party,  into  which  the  old  State  nsso- 
ciation  was  merged.  The  demand  was  so  overwhelnimg  that 
Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  who  had  led  the  two  years'  fight  so 
magnificently,  should  continue  to  be  leader,  that  she  was  obliged 
to  accept  the  chairmanship. 

The  other  officers  elected  were  Mrs.  Norman  deR.  ^^^^itc- 
house,  Mrs.  James  Lees  Laidlaw,  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Cannon,  first, 
second  and  third  vice-chairmen:  Mrs.  Michael  M.  Van  Beuren 
and  Miss  Alice  Morgan  Wright,  secretaries;  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills 
Reid,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Raymond  Brown,  Mrs.  Dexter  P.  Rumsey, 
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Miss  Harriet  May  .Mills  and  Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Livermore,  direc- 
tors. A  few  weeks  later  the  convention  of  the  Natiotial  Asso- 
ciation called  Mrs.  Catt  even  more  insistently  to  accept  its  presi- 
dency and  Mrs.  Whitehouse  became  chairman  and  therefore  the 
leader  of  the  new  campaign.  Mrs.  Catt  headed  the  list  of 
directors;  Mrs.  Laidlaw  was  made  chairman  of  legislative  work 
and  Mrs.  Brown  of  organization. 

The  next  State  convention  was  held  in  Albany,  Nov.  16-23, 
1916,  and  the  same  officers  were  elected  except  that  Mrs.  Charles 
Noel  Edge  succeeded  Mrs.  Van  P.euren  as  secretary.  The  chair- 
men of  the  twelve  campaign  districts  were  continued  with  the 
following  changes:  Second,  Mrs.  Frederick  I.dcy,  Bellport; 
fourth,  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Ford,  Canton;  fifth,  Mrs.  William  F. 
Canough,  Syracuse;  sixth,  Miss  Lillian  Huffcut.  Binghamton ; 
eighth,  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Tone,  Niagara  Falls;  ninth,  Mrs.  Frank 
A.  Vanderlip,  Scarborough. 

Legislative  Action.  The  determination  to  enter  inunedi- 
ately  into  another  campaign  met  wiih  much  opposition,  even 
from  manv  suffragists.  The  Legislature  had  submitted  the 
amendnient  in  1915  confident  that  it  would  be  overwhelmingly 
defeated  hut  the  ability  and  persistence  of  the  women  and  the 
big  vote  secured  made  the  opponents  afraid  to  take  another 
cliance.  That  it  was  finally  forced  through  both  Houses  was 
due,  first,  to  the  brilliant  legislative  work  of  Mrs.  Whitehouse 
and  Mrs.  Laidlaw,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Helen  Ix^avitt,  chairman 
of  legislative  work  for  the  Albany  district;  second,  to  the  ex- 
traordinary support  given  bv  the  organizations  throughout  the 
State,  through  delegations,  mass  meetings,  letters  and  telegrams. 
6,000  from  the  9th  district  alone.  The  Men's  League  gave  in- 
valuable help. 

The  resolution  was  introdtired  in  both  branches  on  Jan,  ro. 
1916.  The  fight  centered  in  the  Senate  and  had  as  determined 
opponents  Senator  Elon  F.  Brown,  floor  leader  of  the  Repub- 
licans, HTid  Senator  Walters,  Republican  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  The  Democratic  minority  gave  it  a  lukewarm 
support.  Kvery  subterfuge  was  <lirccted  against  it.  Finally  it 
\va<^  reported  out  of  the  As.scmbly  Judiciary  Committee  February 
15  by  a  vote  of  ii  to  one  and  then  there  was  a  standstill.  The 
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Senate  Judiciary  Committee  constantly  postponed  action.  At 
last  500  women  came  to  the  Capilol  on  March  14  to  urge  imme- 
diate action  and  the  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  Assembly 
that  day  by  109  ayes  to  30  noes. 

The  Senate  Committee  liad  promised  that  it  would  report  that 
same  day,  and  at  2  p.  m.  it  went  into  executive  session  and  the 
8ufiFrag:e  leaders  camped  outside  the  door.  That  evening  a  suf- 
frage hall  was  to  take  place  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
Yorlc  City,  which  they  were  to  open,  and  the  last  train  that  would 
reach  there  in  time  left  Albany  at  6  o'dodc.  The  Ccmimittee 
knew  this  but  hour  after  hour  went  by  without  word  from  it. 
After  time  for  the  train  a  friendly  Senator  appeared  and  an- 
nounced that  it  had  adjourned  sometime  before  without  taking 
action  and  had  gone  out  the  back  way  in  order  to  escape  from 
the  wailing  watchers!  Taking  the  next  train  and  arriving  in 
New  York  at  10  o'clock  at  night  the  suffragists  drove  direct  to 
Madison  Square  Garden,  As  they  approached  it  they  saw  great 
throngs  outside  storming  the  doors,  which  had  been  closed  by 
the  police  as  it  was  dangerously  crowded.  They  succeeded  in 
getting  in  and  were  greeted  by  cheers  as  they  led  the  grand 
march,  which  had  been  awaiting  their  arrival.  At  midnight  Mrs. 
Whitehouse  and  Mrs.  Laidlaw  took  the  sleeper  back  to  Albany 
and  were  on  hand  at  the  opening  of  the  session  the  next  morn- 
ing. Such  tmdaunted  spirit  caught  the  public  imagination  and 
the  newspapers  did  it  full  justice,  with  big  headlines  and  coltmms 
of  copy,  but  still  the  bill  did  not  pass. 

The  final  pressure  which  put  the  amendment  through  was  a 
clever  bit  of  strategy  due  to  Mrs.  \\  liiiehouse.  In  answer  to 
her  appeal  editorials  appeared  in  newspapers  throughout  the  State 
saying  that  no  in'oup  of  men  in  Albany  had  the  right  to  strangle 
the  amendment  or  refuse  the  voters  the  privileg^e  of  passing  on 
it.  On  March  22  the  Senate  Committee  reported  the  resolution 
by  II  ayes,  one  no.  On  April  10  it  passed  the  Senate  by  33 
ayes,  10  noes. 

In  1917  the  amendment  was  passed  agaun  to  go  to  the  voters 
at  the  regular  dectson  November  6.  The  State  Woman  Suffrage 
Party  strengthened  its  organixati<m  with  the  goal  of  a  captain 
for  every  polling  precinct,  each  with  a  committee  of  ten  women 
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to  look  after  the  individual  voters.   Larger  dties  had  a  chvr- 

man  and  board  of  officers  combined  with  the  assembly  and  elec- 
tion district  or<:^anization.  In  Buffalo,  Mrs.  Thew  Wright  headed 
a  capable  board ;  in  Rochester  one  was  led  by  INTrs.  Alice  Clement, 
later  by  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Danforth;  in  Syracuse  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Hyde  Andrews ;  in  Utica  by  Miss  Lucy  C.  Watson.  By  the  end 
of  the  campaign,  in  addition  to  volunteers,  88  trained  organizers 
were  at  work  in  the  57  counties  outside  of  Greater  New  York. 
The  National  Suffrage  Association  contributed  four  of  its  best 
workers  and  paid  their  salaries.  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  some  of  the  south- 
em  and  western  States  sent  valuable  workers. 

Early  in  191 7  the  entire  organization  was  well  developed  and 
suffrage  work  was  at  its  height  when  it  was  suddenly  stopped 
short  by  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  World  War. 
At  once  everything  else  became  of  secondary  importance.  The 
Suffrage  Party,  like  all  organizations  of  women,  was  eager  to 
serve  the  country  and  seized  the  first  opportunity,  which  came 
with  the  order  from  Governor  Charles  S.  Whitman  for  a  military 
census  of  all  the  men  and  women  of  the  State  over  21  years  of 
age.  Entire  responsibility  for  organizing  and  carrying  on  this 
work  in  several  counties  was  given  to  the  party.  From  April  to 
August  the  suffrage  campaign  was  almost  entirely  suspended 
while  its  leaders  took  a  prominent  part  in  war  activities.  It  was 
only  about  three  months  before  election  that  the  suffrage  issue 
again  became  dominant.  The  amendment  must  come  before  the 
voters  at  the  November  election.  With  the  United  States  en- 
gaged in  a  World  War  for  democracy  it  seemed  impossible  to 
allow  democracy  to  be  (kleated  at  home,  and  therefore  it  was 
decided  that  the  suffrage  campaign  must  be  carried  on. 

In  spite  of  some  opposition  Mrs.  Whitehouse  called  a  State 
conference  at  Saratoga  the  end  of  August.  Besides  the  distrac- 
tion caused  by  the  war  other  difficulties  had  arisen.  The  White 
House  at  Washington  had  been  "picketed"  by  the  National 
Woman's  Party  and  the  President  burned  in  effigy  as  a  protest 
because  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  had  not  been  sub- 
mitted by  Congress.  The  press  was  filled  with  the  story  and  the 
public  was  indignant.   Because  the  country  was  at  war  and  the 
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President  burdened  with  heavy  responsibilities,  reproaches  of 
disloyalty  and  pro-Germanism  were  hurled  at  suffragists  in  gen- 
eral. The  officers  of  the  National  Association  had  repeatedly 
condemned  the  '^militancy"  and  repudiated  all  responsibility  for 
it  but  to  the  public  generally  all  suffragists  looked  alike  and 
people  did  not  at  first  recognize  the  difference  between  the  small 
gnmp  of  "pickets"  and  the  great  suffrage  organization  of  almost 
cotintless  numbers.  New  York  workers  were  very  resentful  be- 
cause a  direct  appeal  to  suspend  the  "picketing"  until  after  the 
election  was  refused  by  the  leaders  of  the  Woman's  Party.  The 
Saratoga  conference  adopted  a  resolution  of  disapproval. 

At  a  mass  meeting  in  New  York  soon  afterwards  Governor 
Whitman,  Mayor  Mitchel  and  other  prominent  men  spoke  most  ; 
encouragingly,  but  on  September  lo  a  suifragie  amendment  J 
was  defeated  in  Maine  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one  and  this  had  a  ] 
disastrous  effect  on  the  New  York  situation.   It  discouraged  the  ' 
workers  and  many  newspapers  which  had  been  friendly,  antici'  | 
pating  a  similar  defeat  in  New  York,  became  hostile  in  tone;  i 
also  because  of  the  pressure  of  war  news»  the  papers  were  almost 
closed  to  suffrage  matter.   Mass  meetings  which  formerly  were 
crowded  were  now  so  poorly  attended  that  many  had  to  be 
abandoned. 

In  order  to  help  the  chances  of  the  amendment  President  Wil- 
son on  October  25  received  a  delectation  of  one  hundred  of  the 
most  prominent  women  of  the  Party,  headed  by  Mrs.  White- 
house.  He  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  war  work  of  women 
and  his  thorough  belief  that  they  should  have  the  suffrage,  prais- 
ing the  New  York  campaign  and  saying:  "I  am  very  glad  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  which  are  urging  the  people  of  your  State 
to  set  a  great  example  by  voting  for  woman  suffrage.  It  would 
be  a  pleasure  if  I  might  utter  that  advice  in  their  presence,  hat, 
as  I  am  bound  too  close  to  my  duties  here  to  make  that  possible, 
I  am  ^lad  to  ask  you  to  convey  that  message  to  them.  .  , 

This  address  was  published  far  and  wide  and  had  a  marked 
effect  on  the  voters.  Later  the  President  wrote  Mrs.  Catt  that 
he  hoped  no  voter  in  New  York  would  be  influenced  by  anytliing 
the  so-called  "pickets"  had  done  in  Washington.  The  suffrage 
meetings  were  soon  again  crowded.   On  October  27  tly  final 
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parade  took  place  in  New  York  Gty.  The  signatures  of  i  ,0 1 4,000 
women  citizens  of  the  State,  of  voting  age,  asking  for  suffrage 
had  been  obtained.  Those  from  up-State  were  pasted  on  huge 
cardboards  and  carried  in  the  parade  by  delee^atioiis  from  the 
various  counties.  Those  from  the  city  were  placed  in  62  huge 
ballot  boxes,  one  for  each  assembly  district,  with  the  number  of 
them  on  the  outside,  and  carried  by  the  "captains"  of  the  dis- 
tricts  and  their  helpers. 

The  largest  registration  of  men  voters  in  the  State  was  1,942,- 
000;  there  were  nearly  100,000  more  men  than  women  ol  voting 
age  and  many  more  men  than  women  were  naturalized,  therefore 
it  was  evident  that  1,014,000  signatures  represented  a  good  ma- 
jority of  women  eUgihle  to  vote.  This  enormous  piece  of  work 
was  done  almost  entirely  by  volunteers.  For  many  months 
women  in  every  county  went  from  door  to  door,  preaching  suf- 
frage, asking  wives  to  talk  to  their  husbands  about  it  and  leaving 
literature.  The  effect  of  this  personal  education  was  undoubtedly 
great  and  the  petition  influenced  public  opinion. 

The  propaganda  carried  on  by  the  Educational  section  under 
Mrs.  Howard  Mansfield  was  enormous,  including  training 
schools,  travelling  libraries  and  8,000  sets  of  correspondence 
courses  sent  out.  Women  were  trained  in  watchers'  schools 
for  work  at  the  polls  and  15,000  leaflets  of  instructions  were 
furnished.  Over  11,000,000  pieces  of  literature,  7  million 
posters  and  nearly  200,000  suflErage  novelties  were  used,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  5,000,000  pieces  used  in  New  York  City.  The 
Industrial  Section,  under  Miss  Mary  E.  Dreier,  president  of 
the  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  made  effective  appeals  to 
organized  labor.  A  series  of  letters  setting  forth  the  conditions 
under  which  women  work  and  their  relation  to  the  vote  were 
distributed  at  factory  doors  as  men  left  for  home  during  the 
last  fifteen  weeks  of  the  campaign.  Organizers  and  s|>eakers 
from  their  own  ranks,  men  and  women,  spoke  at  trade  untoa 
meetings,  in  factories  and  on  the  street.  The  State  Federation 
of  Lahor  endorsed  the  work  and  the  Women's  Trade  Union 
League  gave  constant  help.  The  Church  Section,  under  Miss 
Adella  Potter,  was  very  successful  in  its  appeal  with  specially 
prepared  literature  and  the  churches  were  an  active  force. 
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Every  registered  voter  was  circularized  at  least  unce  and  many 
twice.  Special  letters  and  literature  were  prepared  for  picked 
groups  of  men,  198,538  letters  in  all,  and  speakers  were  sent  to 
the  military  camps  where  this  was  permitted  The  Speakers' 
Bureau,  conducted  by  Mrs.  Victor  Morawetz,  had  150  speakers 
on  its  lists  and  a  record  of  2,015  speakers  placed  in  the  State. 
Besides  these  more  than  7,000  meetings  were  arranged  inde- 
pendently. In  New  York  Gty  58  speakers  held  2,085  meetings, 
a  total  of  11,100.  Senators  and  Representatives  from  the  equal 
suffrage  States  were  to  speak  in  the  closing  days  of  the  campaign 
but  the  war  held  Ccmgress  constantly  in  session  and  most  of  the 
other  prominent  men  who  had  promised  to  speak  were  prevented- 
by  service  for  the  Government. 

The  Publicity  Section,  under  Mrs.  John  Blair,  advertised  the 
amendment  in  every  way  that  human  ingenuity  could  devise. 
Huge  street  banners  exlioriin^^  men  to  vote  for  suffrage  hung 
across  the  most  crowded  streets  in  New  York  and  in  all  the 
large  cities.  Every  kind  of  advertising  medium  was  used,  bill- 
boards, street  cars,  subway  and  elevated  cars  and  stations,  rail- 
road cars  and  stations;  large  electric  sig!is  and  painted  illu- 
minated signs  flashed  weeks  before  election,  the  slogan  most 
often  used  being,  "1,014,000  Women  ask  you  to  Vote  for  Woman 
Suffrage  November  6." 

For  the  last  two  weeks  a  great  campaign  of  newspaper  adver- 
tising was  carried  on.  There  appeared  almost  daily  in  728  morn- 
ing and  evening  papers,  including  many  in  foreign  languages, 
pages  of  suffrage  argument,  and  as  a  result  the  news  columns 
began  to  be  filled  again  with  suffrage.  The  Press  Bureau,  Mi.^s 
Rose  Young,  director,  assisted  by  local  press  chairmen,  continued 
as  in  the  first  canij  aiLni  but  with  an  increased  output,  news 
bulletins,  editorial  matter,  special  articles,  material  for  special 
editions,  photographs,  newspaper  cuts,  statements  from  one  hun- 
dred leading  New  York  City  and  State  men  headed.  Why  I  am 
for  Woman  Suffrage,  etc.  About  20,000  columns  of  free  plate 
material  were  provided  for  the  newspapers. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  total  cost  of  the  campaign 
with  accuracy.  As  far  as  possible  each  district  supported  its 
own  work.   The  central  State  treasury  spent  $4^3.353;  New 
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York  City,  $151,504;  the  counties  outside  of  the  dty  $127,296; 
a  total  of  $692,153,  besides  the  large  amount  spent  locally.  The 

raising  of  the  central  State  funds  was  the  work  of  the  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Ogden  Mills  Reid,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Whitehouse.  A  budget 
was  prepared  to  which  a  group  of  prominent  men,  including 
several  bankers,  g^ve  their  endorsement,  and,  armed  with  their 
letter  and  helped  by  them  in  making  appointments,  Mrs.  Reid 
and  Mrs.  Whitehouse  called  on  one  man  and  woman  after  another 
of  a  carefully  selected  hst,  sohcited  contributions,  and  many 
large  amounts  were  given  by  persons  who  had  not  before  been 
brought  in  touch  with  suffrage  work.  New  York  City  led  with 
$183*3^7;  Yonkers  came  next  with  $41,748  and  BuiiEalo  with 
$30,163. 

The  supreme  test  of  the  organization  came  on  election  day. 
It  was  hoped  to  cover  every  polling  space  with  women  watchers 
and  probably  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  election 
districts  of  the  State  were  so  covered.  A  total  of  6,330  women 
served,  many  being  on  duty  from  5  a.  m.  till  midnight. 

On  election  night  all  over  the  State  sufTra?e  headquarters 
were  open  and  victory  seemed  in  the  air.  Bulletin  boards  in 
New  York  City  showed  the  amendment  winning  in  every  bor- 
ough and  wires  from  up-State  gave  encouraging  reports.  The 
State  headquarters,  an  entire  floor  of  the  large  office  building 
at  303  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  and  the  city  headquarters  were 
thronged  with  happy  crowds.  Before  midnight  it  seemed  certain 
that  the  four  years  of  continuous  campaign  had  resulted  in  final 
victory  for  New  York  State,  the  stronghold  of  opposition,  the 
key  to  a  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  because  of  its  large  rep- 
resentation and  power  in  Congress.  When  the  complete  returns 
canic  in  it  was  found  that  .suffiage  had  lost  up-State  by  1,510 
votes  and  that  it  was  New  York  City  which  carried  the  amend- 
ment by  its  majority  of  103,863,  which  reduced  by  1,510  left 
a  total  majority  of  102,353. 

There  were  some  evidences  ot  fraud  but  the  change  of  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  suffrage  was  State-wide,  and  every  county 
showed  a  gain.  The  cities  gave  a  better  vote  than  the  rural 
commtmities.  The  greatest  overturn  was  in  Buffalo  which 
changed  an  adverse  majority  of  10,822  in  191 5  to  a  favorable 
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one  of  4,560  in  191 7!  The  saloons  of  tWs  dty  displayed  plac- 
ards, "Vote  No  on  Woman  Suffrage/'  some  putting  them  on 
the  outside  of  the  building.  Albany,  in  spite  of  the  fight  against 
the  amendment  made  by  the  Barnes  "machine,"  although  lost, 
registered  a  gain  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  Rochester,  which  was 
lost,  was  dominated  by  George  W.  Aldrich,  the  Republican 
leader,  and  Monroe  and  adjoining  counties  were  also  influenced 
by  their  newspapers,  which  nearly  all  were  anti-suffrage.  Tn 
Livingston  county,  the  home  of  Senator  James  W.  Wadsworth, 
Jr.,  and  his  wife,  who  was  president  of  the  National  Anti-Suf- 
frage Association,  his  influence  was  so  strong  and  his  flnancial 
hold  on  the  county  so  powerful  that  even  men  who  were  in 
sympathy  with  woman  suffrage  were  afraid  to  vote  for  it.  This 
influence  materially  reduced  the  favorable  vote  in  adjoining 
counties.  There  were  several  bitter  local  "wet"  and  "dry"  fights 
that  were  very  bad  for  the  suffrage  vote. 

The  Republican  Governor,  Charles  S.  Whitman,  spoke  for 
the  amendment.  Herbert  Parsons,  the  Republican  National 
Committeeman  for  New  York,  and  many  individual  Republicans 
gave  valuable  help  but  the  "machine"  all  over  the  State  did  every- 
thing possible  to  defeat  the  amendment.  A  week  before  election, 
when  their  object  was  clearly  apparent,  the  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican State  Committee  was  requested  by  the  women  to  write 
an  official  letter  to  its  members  reminding  them  of  the  endorse- 
ment given  by  the  Republican  party  at  its  State  convention.  He 
refused  to  write  it  except  as  an  individual  and  not  as  State 
chairman.  Tn  Rochester  an  anti-suffrage  poster  was  kept  on 
display  in  Republican  headquarters.  Among  prominent  members 
of  the  party  who  used  their  influence  in  opposition  were  Elihu 
Root,  Henry  L.  Stimson  and  George  Wickersham. 

The  two  great  figures  of  the  suffrage  movement,  Mrs.  Catt 
and  Dr.  Shaw,  gave  royally  to  the  campaign.  Even  after  Mrs. 
Catt  became  president  of  the  National  Association,  she  remained 
on  the  State  Board  of  Directors  and  was  a  constant  help  and 
inspiration.  Dr.  Shaw  contributed  many  weeks  of  speech  making 
to  the  first  campaign  and  almost  as  many  to  the  second,  although 
her  time  in  1917  was  mvch  occupied  as  chairman  of  the  Woman's 
Division  of  the  National  Council  of  Defense.    It  would  be 
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impossible  to  give  tlie  names  of  the  thousands  of  women  who 
rendered  devoted  service  during  these  campaigns  and  it  would 
be  equally  impossible  to  mention  the  names  of  the  men  who 
helped.   Behind  many  a  woman  who  worked  there  was  a  m^ 

aiding  and  sustaining  her  with  money  and  personal  sacrifice. 
"Suffrage  husbands"  became  a  title  of  distinction. 

Mrs.  Whitt;liQuse  said  in  reviewing  the  causes  of  the  faihire 
of  the  first  campaign,  "We  worked  like  amateurs."  Such  a 
charge  could  not  be  brought  in  the  second,  for  the  suffragists 
became  an  army  of  seasoned  veterans,  quick  to  understand  and 
to  obey  orders,  giving  suffrage  precedence  over  everything  else 
except  patriotic  work*  The  amendment  as  adopted  gave  com- 
plete suffrage  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  exercised  by  men 
and  provided  that  "a  citizen  by  marriage  shall  have  been  an  in- 
habitant of  the  United  States  for  five  years."  This  simply  re- 
quired the  same  term  of  residence  for  wives  as  for  unmarried 
women  and  all  men. 


From  1910  to  191 7  the  Men's  League  for  \\ Oman  Suffrage 
was  an  inflneiiiial  factor  in  the  movement  in  New  York,  it  was 
believed  to  be  the  first  of  the  kind  and  the  idea  was  said  to  have 
originated  with  Max  Eastman,  a  young  professor  in  Columbia 
University,  but  in  a  sketch  of  the  league  by  him  in  The  Trend 
in  1 913  he  said  that  in  1909,  when  he  went  to  consult  Oswald 
Garrison  Villard,  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  he 
found  that  Mr.  Villard  had  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Anna 
Howard  Shaw»  president  of  the  National  American  Woman  Suf- 
frage Association,  asking  him  to  organize  such  a  league ;  that  he 
had  conferred  with  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise  and  they  had  ''agreed 
to  share  the  ignominy"  if  some  one  would  undertake  the  organ- 
izing. This  was  done  by  Mr.  Kastinan,  who,  armed  wilh  letters 
of  introduction  by  Mr.  Villard,  succeeded  in  getting  the  names  of 
twelve  men  of  civic  influence.  Using  these  names  he  sent  out 
several  thousand  letters  to  such  men  over  the  State  and  finally 
obtained  twenty-five  members,  in  November,  1910,  the  first 
meeting  was  held  at  the  New  York  City  Club  and  officers  were 
elected.  By  good  fortune  George  Foster  Peabody  was  one  of 
the  earliest  members,  a  Georgian  by  birth  and  one  of  New  York's 
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prominent  bankers  and  financiers.  He  consented  to  serve  as 
president  and  with  this  prestige  many  members  were  secured. 
"The  league  owed  its  pecuniary  life  to  him/'  said  Mr.  Eastman, 
"and  a  great  part  of  its  early  standing  before  the  public" 

After  the  first  year  the  league  was  equally  fortunate  in  having 
James  Lees  Laidlaw,  another  New  York  banker  and  man  of  af- 
fairs, take  tlie  presidency.  He  retained  it  for  the  next  six  years, 
and  wiien  tiie  National  Men  s  League  was  formed  he  consented 
to  serve  also  as  its  ])resideiit  until  the  contest  for  woman  suffrag^e 
was  tinished,  giving  active  and  constant  assistance.  Mr.  Eastman 
was  secretary  of  the  New  York  League  for  a  year  or  more, 
assisted  by  Ward  Melville,  and  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Cameron 
Beadle,  general  manager  of  the  U.  S.  Stoker  Corporation.  He 
gave  valuable  and  continuous  service  to  the  league  until  just 
before  the  campaign  of  1917,  when  the  pressure  of  business  re- 
quired his  time  and  he  became  vice-president  and  George  Creel 
ably  filled  the  office  of  secretary  during  that  strenuous  period. 

In  1910  the  league  took  part  in  the  first  big  suffrage  parade 
and  no  act  of  nieii  during  the  whole  history  of  woman  bLiilrage 
required  more  courage  than  that  of  the  87  who  marched  up  Fifth 
Avenue  on  that  occasion,  Jeered  by  the  crowds  that  lined  the 
sidewalks.  It  was  a  body  of  representative  citizens,  led  by  Mr. 
Peabody,  Mr.  Laidlaw  and  Mr.  Villard.  The  league  became  a 
large  organization,  enrolling  among  its  members  such  men  as 
Governor  Charles  S.  Whitman,  Mayor  John  Purroy  Mitche^ 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  Colonel  George  Harvey,  William  M.  Ivins, 
Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  Professor  John  Dewey,  Hamilton  Holt^ 
William  Dean  Howells,  John  Mitchell,  Charles  Sprague  Smith, 
Samuel  Untermeyer,  Herbert  Parsons,  President  Schurman  of 
Cornell  University,  President  McCracken  of  Vassar  College  and 
many  Judges,  public  officials  and  others  of  note.  In  the  suffrage 
I)arade  of  1912  the  league  four  abreast  extended  five  blocks  along 
Fifth  Avenue.  Under  its  auspices  mass  meetings  were  held,  dis- 
trict rallies,  public  dinners  with  000  guests,  balls  and  theatrical 
performances,  and  campaign  activities  of  various  kinds  \vere  car- 
ried on.  Men's  leagues  were  formed  in  many  States.  The 
IVoman  Voter  of  October,  1912,  published  in  New  York  City, 
issued  a  special  league  number,  with  sketches,  pictures,  etc 
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The  Women's  Political  Union,  which  tinder  the  name  of  the 
Equality  League  of  Self-Supporting  Women  was  formed  in  New 
York  City  in  the  autumn  of  1906  by  Mrs.  Harriot  Stanton 
Blatch,  was  an  active  force  for  many  years.  Its  object  was  to 
bring  to  suffrage  the  strength  of  women  engaged  in  wage-earn- 
ing occupations  and  under  its  aegis  trade-union  women  first 
pleaded  their  cause  before  a  legislative  committee  on  Feb.  6, 
1907.  That  spring  the  league  held  two  suffrage  mass  meetings, 
the  first  for  many  years  in  Cooper  Union,  and  the  following  year 
Carnegie  Hall  was  for  the  first  time  invaded  by  woman  suffrage 
with  a  meeting  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Emmeline  Pankhurst,  the  leader 
of  the  FiiLrlish  "militant"  suffragists. 

The  league  sent  over  300  women  to  Albany  by  special  train 
on  Feb.  19,  1908,  to  a  hearing  on  a  woman  suffrage  amendment. 
The  same  year  it  started  open  air  meetings  throughout  the  State. 
On  election  day  in  1909  the  Union  distributed  literature  at  the 
polls  and  five  members  tested  the  right  of  women  to  act  as 
watchers.  It  made  the  innovation  of  interviewing  candidates  and 
pledging  them  to  vote,  if  elected,  for  the  submission  of  a  suf- 
frage amendment  to  the  electors. 

In  191  o  the  Union  organized  in  New  York  the  first  suffrage 
foot  parade  of  400  women,  and  other  larger  ones  afterwards. 
In  September  it  beean  a  vigorous  campaign  against  Artemus 
Ward,  Republican  randidate  for  re-election  to  the  Assembly  in 
a  l^anner  Republican  district  in  New  York  City,  because  of  his 
hostility  to  the  suffrage  amendment.  Pedestrians  could  not  go  a 
block  in  the  district  without  hearing  a  soap  box  orator  trying  to 
defeat  him.  The  night  before  election  eighty-six  out-door  meet- 
ings were  held.  Although  it  could  not  defeat  him  his  former 
majority  of  2,276  was  reduced  to  190.  In  191 1  it  engineered 
campaigns  against  Cuvillier  In  Manhattan  and  Carrew  in  Brook- 
lyn for  the  same  reason,  distributing  over  100,000  pieces  of 
literature  tn  opposing  the  latter,  who  had  an  adverse  majority 
of  over  2,000. 

In  191 1  the  Union  took  400  women  to  Albany  and  in  1912 
the  largest  suffr,-io:e  delegation  whicii  had  ever  gone  there.  They 
practically  compelled  consideration  of  the  «;iTfTraf];^e  rrsolution  and 
after  its  defeat  campaigned  against  the  enemies,  ending  the  po- 
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litical  careers  of  some  of  them.  Before  election  day  the  files  of 
the  Union  contained  signed  pledges  from  every  candidate  for  the 
Legislature  in  45  of  the  51  Senate  districts  and  in  85  of  the  150 
Assembly  districts.  On  Jan.  23,  191 3,  the  Senate  voted  40  to  2 
lor  the  amendment  and  on  the  27th  the  Assembly  concurred  with 
but  five  adverse  votes.  On  May  3,  the  Union  organized  a  parade 
of  victory  in  New  York  City. 

During  the  great  campaign  of  1915  the  Union  was  constantly 
evolving  new  features  to  draw  attention  to  the  amendment.  It 
closed  its  activities  with  a  luncheon  of  a  thousand  covers  at  the 
Hotel  Astor  ]mt  before  election  day  in  honor  of  the  looth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton.  After  the  defeat 
it  amalgamated  with  the  Congressional  Union,  abandoned  State 
work  and  centered  its  efforts  on  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution.  I'hroughout  its  existence  Mrs.  Blatch  was  presi- 
dent, Elizabeth  Ellsworth  Cook,  vice-president,  Marcia  Town- 
send,  treasurer,  Eunice  Dana  Brannan,  chairman  of  finance,  Nora 
Stanton  Blatch,  editor  of  the  Women's  PoUHcaL  World,  the  organ 
of  the  society;  Caroline  Lexow,  field  secretary  and  Alberta  Hill 
and  Florence  Maule  Cooley,  executive  secretaries.  [Information 
furnished  by  Mrs.  Blatch.] 

An  important  feature  of  the  campaign  in  New  York  C  ity  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  State  was  the  work  of  the  St.  Catherine 
Welfare  Association  of  Catholic  women,  organized  by  Miss  Sara 
McPike,  executive  secretary  of  the  advertising  department  of  a 
large  corporation,  and  Miss  Winifred  Sullivan,  a  lawyer.  Its 
object  was  better  social  and  economic  conditions  for  women  and 
children  and  the  extension  of  the  sufl^ge  to  women  as  a  means 
to  this  end.  Its  leaders  and  prominent  members  worked  with 
the  State  and  dty  suffrage  associations  also  but  through  their 
own  they  could  carry  the  message  into  the  different  sodalities 
and  fraternal  organizations  of  the  church  and  to  its  summer 
schools  and  conventions.  Bishops  and  priests  were  interviewed 
and  a  number  of  the  latter  were  persuaded  to  speak  at  the  meet- 
ings held  in  twenty-six  prominent  parish  school  halls  in  New 
\'ork  City  Ten  meetings  were  Iield  in  Brooklyn  and  others  in 
surrounding  towns. 
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Leaflets  of  opinions  favorable  to  woman  suffrage  by  the  Cath- 
olic clergy  were  prepared  and  vvidel}'  circulated  among  priests, 
educators  and  laymen.  Space  was  secured  in  the  Catholic  press. 
Letters  without  number  were  written.  A  delegation  was  re- 
ceived by  Cardinal  Gibbons  in  Baltimore  to  explain  the  desire  of 
its  members  for  the  vote.  Many  of  the  clergy  looked  with  favor 
on  their  work,  which  encouraged  Catholic  women  to  take  part 
in  it,  and  500  marched  tmder  the  banner  of  the  association  in  the 
Uist  suffrage  parade  in  New  York  in  October,  191 7.  Miss  Mc- 
Pike  devoted  every  hour  of  her  time  outside  of  Inisiness  hours 
and  gave  $800  to  the  work  of  the  association.  Mrs.  Mary  C. 
Brown  was  a  generous  contributor.  Among  the  countless  mem- 
bers who  helped  unceasingly  by  wriiing,  speaking  and  in  many 
other  ways  were  Elizabeth  Jordan,  Janet  Richards,  Mrs.  William 
A.  Prendergast,  Countess  Mackin,  Mrs.  Schuyler  Warren,  Sara 
H.  Fahey,  Mrs.  William  H.  Yorke,  Anne  Sands  O'Shea,  Catha- 
rine G.  Hogan,  Helen  Haines,  Aimee  Hutchinson,  Mary  C 
Larkin,  May  H.  Morey,  Frances  Gallogly,  Annie  Nolan,  Rose 
and  Fanny  Flannelly.  The  activities  of  the  association  were 
extended  into  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  other  States. 

The  success  of  the  suffrage  amendment  did  not  mean  the  dis- 
banding of  the  organization.  At  the  49th  State  convention,  held 
in  New  York  City,  Nov.  20-22,  191 7,  Mrs.  Whitehouse  was 

re-elected  chairman,  Mrs.  Laidlaw  vice-chairman,  and  most  of 
the  old  officers  were  retained.  It  was  decided  to  make  the  Federal 
Suffrage  Amendment  the  chief  object  and  in  order  to  work 
more  effectively  the  State  was  or2:ani7ed  by  Congressional  dis- 
tricts, with  the  Assembly  district  organization  retained.  Early 
in  1 91 8  Mrs.  Whitehouse,  because  of  her  remarkable  work  in 
the  suffrage  campaign,  was  selected  by  the  Government's  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Information  to  go  to  Switzerland.  Mrs.  Laid- 
law was  elected  chairman  at  the  convention  and  the  name  of 
the  State  Woman  Suffrage  Party  was  changed  to  the  State 
League  of  Women  Voters.  Even  before  the  war  was  ended  an 
enormous  work  was  begtm  throughout  the  State,  under  Mrs. 
Laidlaw,  toward  the  political  traitiing  of  the  more  than  a  milfion 
women  who  iiad  bteu  enfranchised.    This  was  continued  under 
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Mrs.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  who  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
State  League  of  Women  Voters,  officially  formed  April  8,  1919., 

The  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  was  submitted  by  Congress 
June  4,  1919.  Senator  WilHam  M.  Calder  voted  in  favor,  Sena- 
tor Wadsworth  continuing  his  opposition  to  the  end.  Of  the 
Representatives,  35  voted  in  favor;  five  were  absent;  three, 
Riordan  of  New  York,  Dunn  of  Rochester  and  Sanders  of 
Stafford,  voted  no. 

Ratification.  The  ratification  of  this  amendment  by  the 
State  Legislatures  became  the  pressing  question  and  as  most  o' 
them  had  adjourned  for  two  }  ears  it  would  he  necessary  to  have 
this  done  by  special  sessions  if  women  were  to  vote  in  the  Novem- 
ber election  of  1920.  That  of  New  York  would  meet  in 
January,  1920,  so  there  was  no  need  of  haste,  but  Mrs.  Catt 
at  once  took  up  the  matter  with  Governor  Alfred  K.  Smith, 
pointing  out  the  excellent  efTert  on  other  States  if  New  York 
should  have  a  special  session  tor  this  purpose.  Without  hesita- 
tion he  issued  the  call  on  June  lO,  with  a  strong  appeal  for 
ratification.  The  Legislature  met  on  June  16  and  immediately 
the  Assembly  ratified  by  unanimous  vote  of  137.  The  resolution 
went  at  once  to  the  Senate,  where  Henry  M.  Sage  made  a  speech 
against  it  and  asked  to  he  excused  from  voting.  It  was  then 
passed  by  unanimous  vote,  the  Legislature  being  in  session  less 
than  a  day. 
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NORTH  CAROUNA.^ 

Previous  to  191 3  interest  in  woman  suffrage  in  North  Caro- 
lina was  still  dormant  and  no  attempt  had  been  made  at  organi- 
zation. This  year,  without  any  outside  pressure,  a  handful  01 
awakening  women  met  on  July  10  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Isaac  M, 
Taylor  of  Morgantown  to  arrange  for  gathering  into  a  club 
those  in  sympathy  with  the  woman  suffrage  movement.  Those 
present  were  Mrs.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Hosfeldt,  Mrs.  Hughson,  Miss 
Allen,  Miss  Riddell,  Miss  Julia  Erwin  and  Miss  Kate  Pearsall, 
who  was  elected  secretary,  Mrs.  Hosfeldt  was  diosen  for  Resi- 
dent and  Miss  Mamie  CoUett  for  vioe^resident  Mrs.  Hughson, 
Mrs.  Taylor  and  Miss  Erwin  were  appointed  to  formulate  the 
purposes  of  the  society  which  it  was  agreed  to  call  the  Morgan- 
town  Equal  Suffrage  Association. 

At  the  next  meeting  in  Miss  Erwin's  home  July  14  Miss  Coffey 
acted  as  recording  secretary  and  the  orj^anization  was  com- 
pleted. Societies  were  formed  in  Greenville  and  Charlotte  and 
through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Susanne  B>Tinm  and  Miss  Anna 
Forbes  Liddell  of  Charlotte  a  meeting  was  called  in  that  city 
in  November  to  form  a  State  Association.  The  following 
officers  were  chosen:  President,  Mrs.  Archibald  Henderson^ 
Chapel  Hill;  vice  presidents,  Mrs.  Eugene  Reilley,  Charlotte; 
Miss  Gertrude  Weil,  Goldsboro;  Mrs.  Malcolm  Piatt,  Asheville; 
corresponding  secretary,  Miss  Bynum;  recording  secretary,  Miss 
Liddell;  treasurer,  Mrs.  David  Stem,  Greensboro.  Mrs.  Lila 
Meade  Valentine,  president  of  the  Virginia  Equal  Suffrage 
League,  was  the  principal  speaker.  A  charter  was  subsequently 
obtained  for  the  Equal  Suffrage  League  of  North  Carolina,  Inc., 
the  charter  members  numbering  about  200  men  and  women,  rep- 
resenting every  class  and  section  in  the  State.    The  League  be- 

*  The  History  is  indebtr d  for  this  chapter  to  Miss  Clara  BooUl  B;rrd,  «  mcnber  9!  tifif 
facultj  of  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women. 
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came  auxiliary  to  the  National  Association.  At  this  time,  when 
it  was  far  from  popular  to  stand  for  this  cause,  Judge  Walter 
Clark,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  Gen.  Julian  S.  Carr, 
Archihald  Henderson,  Wade  Harris  and  E.  K.  Graham  acted 
as  Advisory  Committee  and  gave  freely  of  their  time  and  money 
to  help  the  new  league. 

The  first  annual  State  convention  was  held  in  Charlotte,  Nov. 
9-10,  191 4,  Mrs.  Henderson  presiding.  During  this  first  year 
Mrs.  Medill  McCbnnick,  chairman  of  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Association,  was  of  the  greatest  assistance 
in  many  ways.  She  sent  an  organizer.  Miss  Lavinia  Engle,  who, 
with  Mrs.  Henderson,  distributed  literature  diroughout  the  State  ! 
and  organized  a  number  of  branches.  The  State  League  recorded 
itself  as  opposed  to  "militancy"  in  any  form  and  as  desiring  "to 
gain  the  vote  by  appeal  to  reason  and  fair  play."  The  Charlotte 
Ohserffir  carried  a  four-page  suffrage  section  advertising  the 
convention.  Keener  interest  throughout  the  State,  together  with 
the  existence  of  fourteen  leagues,  represented  the  net  result  of 
this  first  year's  work.  The  officers  were  re-elected  except  that 
Mrs.  Palmer  Jerman  of  Raleigh  was  made  recording  secretary 
and  Miss  Mary  Shuford  of  Hickory  corresponding  secretary. 
Delegates  appointed  to  the  national  convention  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  were :  Misses  Bynum,  Liddell  and  Mary  Henderson. 

The  second  annual  convention  met  at  the  Battery  Park  Hotel, 
Asheville,  Oct.  29,  191 5.  Mrs.  Nellie  Nugent  Somervilte  of 
Mississippi,  a  vice-president  of  the  National  Association,  gave 
an  address.  During  the  year  Mrs.  Desha  Breckinridge  of  Ken- 
tucky, also  a  national  vice-president,  spoke  several  times  in  the 
State.  Mrs.  Henderson  had  sent  a  vigorous  protest  in  the  name 
of  the  league  to  Miss  Alice  Paul,  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Union,  against  her  coming  into  North  Carolina  to  organize 
branches,  saying  that  its  policy  was  diametrically  opposed  to  that 
of  the  State  Suffrage  League,  whose  arduous  work  of  the  past 
year  would  he  undone.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  year's 
work  was  the  special  hearing  in  the  Legislature  on  the  Act  to 
Amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  Give  Woman  Suffrage.  In 
November,  19 14,  ihe  legislators  had  been  polled  on  the  suffrage 
question,    A  few  did  not  answer;  fifteen  were  flatly  opposed j 
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twelve  were  in  favor ;  the  majority  declared  themselves  open  to 
argument.  At  the  hearing  held  in  the  hall  of  the  House  with 
a  large  audience  present  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  president  of 
the  National  Association,  was  the  chief  speaker.  Others  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Henderson,  Mrs.  Reilley,  Mrs.  Adelaide  Goodno. 
president  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union;  Mrs. 
Al  Fairbrother  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Lingle.  Miss  Henderson, 
Legislative  Committee  chairman,  presided.  The  measure  was 
defeated.  The  committee  recommended  that  future  efforts  be 
concentrated  on  Presidential  and  Municipal  suffrage  bills.  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Malcolm  of  Asheville  was  elected  president.* 

There  was  no  convention  in  1916  but  two  were  held  in  19 17. 
The  first  met  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Carnegie  Library,  Greens- 
boro, Jan.  12,  13.  Mrs.  Walter  McNab  Miller,  first  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association,  was  the  principal  speaker,  ad- 
dressing a  mass  meeting  of  representative  people  in  the  Opera 
House.  Mrs.  J.  S.  Cunningham  was  elected  president.  During 
19 16  Mrs.  Pattie  Ruffner  Jacobs  of  Alabama  made  addresses  in 
the  State  and  Miss  Gertrude  Watkins  and  Miss  Stokes,  national 
organizers,  assisted  in  forming  clubs. 

The  second  convention  for  1917  niet  in  the  Wayne  county 
Court  House,  Goldsboro,  Oct.  30,  31,  Mrs.  Cunningbam  prr- 
sidinijf  and  speaking.  Colonel  Joseph  E.  Robinson  and  J.  b. 
Barrett  made  addresses.  The  principal  speaker  was  Mrs.  Jacobs, 
then  auditor  of  the  National  Association.  A  fine  collection  of 
suffrag^e  literature  was  presented  from  Chief  Justice  Clark. 
During  the  year  Mrs.  Miller  had  spoken  several  times  in  the 
State  and  delivered  the  commencement  address  at  the  North 
Carolina  College  for  Women.  Mrs.  Jerman  cautioned  the  va- 
rious leagues  against  affiliation  with  the  Congressional  Union, 
now  called  the  Woman's  Party,  whose  representatives  were  then 
at  work  in  the  State.    Mrs.  Cunningham  was  re-elected  president. 

At  the  annual  convention  in  the  Woman's  Club  Building,  Ra- 

*Tbefe  teddei  the  president*  «lu»  fadd  olBee  durint  Ae  mteequeiit  reai*  were: 

Vice-presidents:  Mrs.  Lingle,  Mrs.  Jerman,  Mrs.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Fairbrother,  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Shore,  MtM  Weil,  Miee  JiUia  Akxander;  oorrcaiKiDdtng  aecretaries:  MiM  Susan  Frances 
Hunter,  Miss  Blleabeth  Hedrfck,  Mitt  Bugeala  CUrk;  recording  aecretaries:  Mrs.  Lslyee 

D.  Buford,  Miss  MarKarct  Berry,  Miss  Exuni  ClcsaCttts;  trcasnKtSi  IfisS  Lidt  KsdwISW, 
Mrs.  £.  J.  Parriah,  Mrs.  JuUua  W.  Cone. 
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leigh,  Jan.  lO,  1919,  Miss  Gertrude  Weil  was  elected  president 
and  Mrs.  Josephus  Daniels   honorary  president.     The  chief 
speaker  was  the  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  who  addressed 
in  the  city  auditorium  an  immense  gathering  of  ail  classes.  The 
past  year  had  been  a  busy  one.    On  April  9,  191 8,  the  State 
Republican  convention  included  a  suffrage  plank  in  its  platform. 
On  the  loth  representative  suffragists  appeared  at  the  Demo- 
cratic State  convention  urging  one  but  tiie  plea  fell  upon  dull 
ears  and  unresponsive  hearts.  The  latter  part  of  May  the  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Oubs  with  8,000  members  endorsed 
equal  suffrage  with  but  two  dissenting  votes.    In  June  the  State 
Trained  Nurses  Association  unanimously  e^cior^ed  it.  During 
September  petitions  signed  by  hundreds  of  colle<]je  stiidents  and 
letters  and  telegrams  representing^  hundreds  of  individuals  were 
dispatched  to  U.  S.  Senators  Simmons  and  Overman  in  Wash- 
ington urging  them  to  vote  for  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment 
On  the  petition  from  one  college  the  names  represented  107  cities 
and  towns  in  the  State.  The  one  from  the  State  Normal  College 
carried  the  signatures  of  576  out  of  the  650  women  students. 
The  petition  of  citizens  from  Raleigh  bore  the  names  of  two 
daughters  of  Senator  Simmons.  The  Senators  were  not  moved. 
In  all  that  memorable  struggle  only  one  North  Carolina  Repre- 
sentative, Zebulon  Weaver,  a  Democrat  of  Ashevifle,  voted  "aye." 
Edwin  C.  Webb  o£  C'leveland  county,  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  was  a  ix)werful  foe. 

Attempts  were  made  to  form  suffrage  leagues  in  different 
women's  colleges,  where  the  students  were  eager  to  be  organized, 
but  in  no  case  would  the  trustees  permit  it.  In  November  the 
State  League  telegraphed  President  Wilson  urging  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  national  president,  on  the 
Peace  Commission.  In  December  the  Farmers'  Union,  repre« 
senttng  17,000  fanners,  endorsed  equal  suffrage.  During  the 
year  the  cause  was  advanced  by  the  addresses  of  Dr.  Shaw  and 
Miss  Jeannette  Rankin,  the  first  woman  Representative  in  Con- 
gress. At  this  time  the  State  League  carried  on  its  letterhead 
an  .Advisory  Committee  of  Men  such  as  never  had  been  formed 
in  any  other  State.  The  list  of  ninety-six  names  included  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Josephus  Daniels,  Mr.  Bryan,  Chief  Justice 
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Clark,  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  legal,  medi<^  and  cleri- 
cal professions,  public  ollicials  and  business  men. 

The  annual  convention  met  in  the  O.  Henry  Hotel,  Greens- 
boro, Jan.  27,  28,  1920,  Miss  Weil  presiding.  A  brilliant  banquet 
was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  representative  men  and  women. 
The  honorary  president,  Mrs.  Daniels,  made  a  brief  specdi 
and  Miss  Marjorie  Shuler,  national  director  of  publicity,  was  a 
speaker.  Mrs.  Raymond  Brown,  vice-president  of  the  National 
Association,  and  Miss  Shuler  addressed  the  convention  and 
the  public  meeting  in  the  evening,  over  which  Mrs.  Daniels  pre- 
sided. Twenty-four  leagues  were  reported,  largely  the  fruit  of 
the  organization  work  done  during  the  year  by  Mrs.  Mary  O. 
Cowper  of  Durham,  who  had  the  assistance  of  Miss  Mary  E. 
Pidgeon,  a  national  organizer.  During  the  year  a  series  of  re- 
lated suffrage  papers  were  prepared  by  members  of  the  Oeens- 
boro  league  and  distributed  by  the  State  league  among  the  dif- 
ferent branches.  Miss  Weil  was  continued  as  president.  Reports 
of  all  committees  and  of  the  work  in  general  throughout  the  State, 
were  so  encouraging  that  Miss  Shuler  frequently  voiced  the  com- 
mon feeling,  "North  Carolina  will  ratify." 

Among  the  North  Carolina  women  who  have  made  addresses 
for  suffrage  in  the  State  are:  Dr.  Delia  Dixon-Carroll,  Miss 
Louise  Alexander,  Miss  Clara  B.  Byrd,  Mrs.  Cunningham,  Miss 
Harriet  Elliott,  Mrs.  Fairbrother,  Mrs.  Henderson,  Mrs.  Jerman, 
Mrs.  Lingle,  Mrs.  T.  D.  Jones,  Mrs.  Piatt,  }vliss  Weil. 

When  the  State  Equal  Suffrage  League  was  organized  in  1913 
many  of  the  newspapers  refused  to  carry  stories  about  it  or 
assist  in  advertising  it  in  any  way.  Gradually,  however,  they 
have  been  won  over  almost  without  exception,  not  only  to  the 
publishing  of  news  but  many  of  the  most  influential  papers  con* 
tained  during  1920  convincing  editorials  in  behalf  of  equal  suf- 
frage, 80  that  the  women  who  are  working  for  it  regard  the  news- 
papers as  among  their  strongest  allies.  Special  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  vigorous  support  of  ratification  of  the  Federal  Suf- 
frage Amendment  by  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  the 
Greensboro  Daily  News  and  the  Charlotte  Observer, 

i  he  workers  are  greatly  indebted  to  Chief  Justice  Clark,  who 
for  years  has  been  an  unfailing  champion  uf  e^uai  suffrage  and 
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real  democracy.  Deep  indebtedness  is  acknowledged  to  Dr. 
Shaw,  who  a  number  of  times  came  to  speak  and  whose  memory 
is  held  in  deep  affection  by  North  Carolina  suffragists.  Her 
last  visit  was  made  when  she  gave  the  commencement  address 

at  the  CoWe^^e  for  Women  at  Greensboro  in  May,  1919,  wearing 
the  medal  for  distinguished  service  given  by  Secretary  of  War 
Baker  the  preceding  day.  A  few  years  ago  a  beautiful  resi- 
dence for  the  women  students  was  erected  on  the  college  grounds. 
She  had  spoken  several  times  to  the  students,  who  were  devoted 
to  her,  and  after  her  death  on  July  2  the  alimmse  officially  re- 
quested that  the  residence  be  named  the  Anna  Howard  Shaw 
building,  which  was  done.^ 

On  Oct.  7,  1920,  after  the  Federal  Amendment  had  been 
proclaimed,  the  State  League  held  its  last  meeting  and  was 
merged  into  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  with  Miss  Gertrude 
Weil  chairman.  Mrs.  Maud  Wood  Park,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Leiigiiu,  addressed  a  large  and  appreciative  audience. 

Ratification.  The  legislature  of  1919  had  instructed  Gov- 
ernor Thomas  W.  Bickett  to  call  a  special  session  in  1920  to 
consider  matters  connected  with  taxation  and  it  was  under- 
Stood  that  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Woman  Suffrage 
Amendment  would  be  considered  at  that  time.  By  March,  1920, 
it  had  been  ratified  by  35  States  and  it  was  evident  that  North 
Carolina  might  be  the  one  to  give  the  final  affirmative  vote. 
This  did  not  seem  impossible,  as  the  most  prominent  men  in 
Hat  State  were  fairorable,  including  the  Lieutenant  Governor, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  several  members  of  Congress,  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  other  officials;  the  presidents  of  most 
of  the  colleges  and  of  various  organizations;  Judges,  Mayors 
and  mriTiy  others.  The  Republican  State  convention  in  March 
seated  t^vo  women  delegates  for  the  first  time  and  put  a  woman 
on  the  ticket  for  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Mrs. 
Mary  Settle  Sharpe  of  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women, 
who  was  on  two  State  Republican  Committees.  The  Democrats 
at  their  State  convention,  April  8,  seated  about  forty  women 

^  In  thb  coll^  women  are  at  the  bead  of  the  dcpartmoits  of  maUieiaatica,  Latin* 
§Qr  womco.  Tkc  Stnic  Uni?cnitj  Mid  tomt  olhcn  w«  co-cducnloml. 
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delegates.  Before  the  convention  U.  S.  Senator  Simmons,  al- 
ways a  strong  opponent  of  woman  suffrage,  announced  himself 
in  favor  of  ratification  on  the  ground  of  political  expediency. 
Governor  Bickett  issued  a  similar  statement  and  A.  W.  McLean, 
member  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  declared  pub 
licly  for  it.  Clyde  Hoey,  member  of  Congress,  temporary  chair- 
man of  the  convention,  made  the  key-note  speech  in  regard  to 
State  issues,  in  which  he  said:  "I  hope  to  see  our  General 
Assembly  at  its  special  session  ratify  the  1  cderal  Suffrage 
Amendment.  There  is  no  one  thing  you  can  do  here  thai  will 
be  worth  so  much  to  the  party  in  the  nation  as  to  recommend 
to  the  legislature  the  ratification  of  this  amendment  "  it  was 
supposed  that  L'.  S.  Senator  Overman  would  fall  in  line  but  in 
his  speech  he  said:  "I  have  been  and  still  am  opposed  to  woiiiaii 
suffrage,  it  is  fundamental  with  me,  deep  and  inborn  .  .  .  but 
I  recognize  the  fact  that  it  seems  inevitable." 

The  plank  in  the  platform,  as  it  came  from  the  cuinimtLee, 
recomiuended  that  the  amendment  should  not  be  ratified  but  a 
State  ameiidniciii  should  be  submitted  to  the  voters.  A  minority 
report  called  for  the  submission  to  the  convention  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  platform  should  contain  a  plank  for  ratifica- 
tion. A  second  minority  report  was  offered  to  eliminate  all 
reference  to  woman  suffrage.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  party 
was  there  such  a  fight  over  the  platform.  Colonel  A.  U.  WatU 
and  Canieriji;  Morrison  led  the  op])osition  to  ratification;  W.  P. 
Glidewcll  and  John  D.  Bellamy  the  affirmative.  Finallv  V.  P. 
Hobgood,  Jr.,  one  of  the  earliest  champions  oi  wuniaii  suf- 
frage, after  a  fiery  speech,  presented  the  following  substitute 
for  all  the  reports:  "This  convention  recommends  lu  ilie  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  General  Assembly  that  at  the  approaching 
special  session  they  vote  in  favor  of  the  ratification  of  the  pro- 
posed 19th  Amendment  to  the  I-'ederal  Luustitution."  This  was 
carried  by  a  vote  of  585  to  4^^  Mrs.  John  S.  Cunningham, 
former  president  of  the  State  Etpial  Suffrage  League,  w  as  elected 
by  a  large  majority  as  honorary  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
National  convention  and  Miss  Mary  O.  Graham  as  delegate. 
She  had  already  been  made  a  member  of  the  Xatiunal  Committee. 

The  attention  of  the  country  was  focussed  on  North  Care- 
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Una.  In  the  early  summer  President  Wilson  telegraphed  to 
Governor  Bickett:  "I  need  not  point  out  to  you  the  critical 
importance  of  the  acticm  of  your  |^eat  State  in  the  matter  of 

the  sufYrage  aniendtiient."  The  Governor  replied  in  part:  "I 
hope  the  Tennessee  Legislature  will  meet  and  ratify  the  amend- 
ment and  thus  make  iniinediate  action  by  North  Carolnia  unneces- 
sary. We  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  money  and  such  action 
on  the  part  of  Tennessee  would  save  this  State  the  feeling  of 
bitterness  that  would  surely  be  engendered  by  debate  on  the 
subject  that  would  come  up  in  the  Legislature.  I  have  said  all 
I  intend  to  say  on  the  subject  of  ratification.  While  I  will  take 
my  medicine  I  will  never  swear  that  it  tastes  good,  for  it  doesn't." 

Just  before  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature  suffrage  head- 
quarters  were  opened  in  Raleigh  with  Miss  Gertrude  Weil, 
president  of  the  State  Equal  Suffrage  League,  and  Mrs.  Palmer 
Jerman,  chairman  of  its  legislative  committee,  in  charge.  Miss 
Engle  and  Miss  Pidgcon,  national  organizers,  were  also  mem- 
bers of  the  headquarters  group.  Miss  Martha  Haywood  did 
invaluahle  work  as  publicity  chairman.  A  booth  with  Uterature, 
posters,  etc.,  was  established  in  the  Yarborough  Hotel. 

Among  the  prominent  men  who  during  the  struggle  for  ratiB- 
cation  strongly  urged  it  were:  Secretary  Daniels,  Gen.  Julian  S. 
Carr;  Col.  Wade  Harris,  editor  of  the  Charlotte  Observer; 
J.  W.  Bailey,  collector  of  Internal  Revenue;  Qyde  R.  Hoey, 
member  of  Congress;  Max  O.  Gardner,  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor ;  J.  C.  Pritchard,  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals:  Dennis  G.  Brumnntt,  Speaker  of  the  House;  ex-Gov- 
ernor Locke  Craig,  A.  W.  McAlister  and  many  others.  Senator 
Simmons,  who  was  asked  to  come  to  Raleigh  to  assist  in  the 
fight,  refused  to  do  so  but  issued  another  statement  that,  although 
he  had  always  been  opposed  to  suffrage  and  his  position  was 
unchanged,  he  realized  that  its  coming  was  inevitable  and  be- 
lieved  that  it  would  help  the  Democratic  party  to  ratify.  Later, 
ill  response  to  a  request  from  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer, 
he  stressed  the  point  that,  since  the  rest  of  the  country  was  prac- 
tically unanimous  for  ratification,  he  feared  sectional  antaLz:o!iisni 
might  be  aroused  if  North  Carolina  did  not  ratify.   Mr.  Bryan 
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sent  a  message  urging  ratification.  Mrs.  Daniels  came  to  Raleigh 
to  assist  personally  in  the  struggle  to  ratify. 
On  August  10  the  session  convened.    The  outlook  was 

encourag:ing  but  the  enemies  had  been  busy  and  the  very  next 
clay  a  round  robin"  signed  by  63  members  of  the  House  was 
sent  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Tennessee,  where  a  bitter  fight 
on  ratification  was  in  progress,  which  said:  "We,  the  under- 
signed, members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  constituting  the  majority  oi 
said  body,  send  greetings  and  assure  you  that  we  will  not  ratify 
the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  interfering  with  the  sov* 
eretgnty  of  Tennessee  and  other  States  of  the  Union.  We  most 
.  respectfully  request  that  this  measure  be  not  forced  upon  the 
people  of  North  Carolina." 

On  August  13  the  Governor,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Bidcett, 
Mrs.  Danids  and  Mrs.  Jerman,  appeared  in  person  before  the 
joint  assembly  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  where 
the  gallery  was  crowded  wuli  women,  and  began  his  address  by 
saying:  "From  reports  in  the  public  press  it  seems  that  senti- 
ment in  the  General  Assembly  is  decidedly  against  the  ratification 
of  the  amendment.  With  this  sentiment  1  am  in  deepest  sym- 
pathy and  for  the  gentlemen  who  entertain  it  I  cherish  the  pro- 
foundest  respect  but  this  does  not  lessen  my  obligation  to  lay 
before  you  a  photographic  copy  of  my  mind  on  this  important 
subject.  It  is  well  known  that  I  have  never  been  impressed  with 
the  wisdom  of  or  the  necessity  for  woman  suffrage  in  North 
Carolina.*'  After  a  long  speech  setting  forth  the  arguments 
in  opposition  and  quoting  poetry  he  said:  "But  in  the  words 
of  Grover  Cleveland,  a  condition  not  a  theory  confronts  us. 
Woman  suffrage  is  at  hand.  It  is  an  absolute  moral  certainty 
that  inside  of  six  months  some  State  will  open  the  door  and 
women  will  enter  the  pohtical  forum.  No  great  movement  in 
all  history  has  ever  gone  so  near  the  top  and  then  failed  to  gu 
over.  The  very  most  this  General  Assembly  can  do  is  to  delay 
for  six  months  a  movement  it  is  powerless  to  defeat  I  am  pro- 
foundly convinced  that  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  and  grace 
to  accept  the  inevitable  and  ratify  the  amendment." 
On  the  same  day  Senator  Scales  introduced  the  resolution  to 
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ratify,  which  was  referred  to  the  (  oinmittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendinents.  Within  a  quarter  of  nn  hour  the  committee  re- 
ported favorably  by  7  to  1 — Senator  Cloud.  This  prompt  ac- 
tion was  said  to  be  not  a  tribute  to  Governor  Bickett  but  to 
Lieutenant  Governor  Gardner  It  was  introduced  into  the  House 
by  minority  leader  H.  S.  Wiliiams  (Republican)  and  referred  to 
fhe  Committee  on  Constitutional  Amendments. 

Senator  Scales,  floor  leader  in  the  Senate  for  ratification,  and 
Senator  Lindsay  Warren,  floor  leader  for  the  opposition,  agreed 
that  the  resolution  to  ratify  shotild  come  up  for  discussion  Au- 
gust 17.  So  great  was  the  excitement  that  by  order  of  the 
Senate  the  gallery  space  was  divided,  the  east  wing  being  as- 
signed to  the  ratification  i St the  west  wing  to  the  rejectionists. 
An  impassioned  debate  continued  about  five  hours,  Senator  Carr 
opening  for  ratification,  followed  by  Senators  Sisk,  Long  of 
Halifax,  Lovell  and  Glidewell,  with  Scales  closing.  The  oppo- 
sition was  led  by  Senator  Warren,  followed  by  Senators  Bed- 
dingiield,  Thompson  and  Conner.  When  agreement  to  vote  was 
reached  and  the  prospect  for  ratification  was  favorable,  Senator 
Warren  suddenly  interposed  a  resolution  to  defer  action  until 
the  regular  meeting  of  the  Legislature  in  192 1.  Senator  Scales 
had  iiO  intimation  that  this  move  would  be  made  until  it  was  too 
late  to  prevent  it  and  the  vote  stood  25  ayes,  23  noes.  Blame 
for  tlie  defeat  was  placed  to  a  large  extent  upon  Senator  Stacy. 
Had  he  remained  true,  there  would  have  been  a  tie  and  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  would  have  voted  in  favor. 

Meanwhile  it  was  gienerally  understood  that  Representative 
W.  W.  Neal  had  been  sent  to  Tennessee  for  a  conference  with 
the  opponents  in  the  Legislature  there  to  arrange  for  the  defeat 
of  ratification  by  the  House  in  each  State.  Speaker  Seth  Walker 
of  the  Tennessee  House  telegraphed  Speaker  Brummitt :  "Have 
the  amendment  defeated  overwhelmingly  in  the  Lower  House. 
We  are  proud  of  our  mother  State  of  North  Carolina.  God 
grant  that  she  stand  true  to  her  glorious  tradition  and  history." 
All  kinds  of  canards  were  in  circulation  and  Governor  James  M. 
Cox,  Democratic  candidate  for  President,  had  to  send  a  personal 
telegram  denying  LliaL  lie  was  opposed  to  the  ratiiicaLiun.  A 
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Rejection  Lea^e  of  Women  liad  been  formed  with  Miss  Mary 
Uiiiiard  Hinton  as  chairman,  which  was  very  active. 

August  i6  a  resolution  to  reject  was  introduced  in  the  House 
by  Representative  Grier.  After  the  unexpected  action  of  the 
Senate  interest  abated  in  the  House.  The  question  was  taken 
up  on  the  19th  and  the  resolution  to  ratify  was  considered  first. 
Representative  Everett  led  the  ratitication  forces  with  Repre- 
sentative Gold  and  others  giving  strong  support.  Representa- 
tives Criqi  and  Dawson  led  the  opponents.  The  vote  stood  41 
ayes,  71  noes.    The  rejection  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 

In  her  report  on  ratification  Mrs.  Jennan  made  the  significant 
statement  that,  although  individual  men  in  both  parties  had  stood 
true  to  their  pledges  as  loyal  supporters,  yet  both  parties  iiad 
repudiated  their  State  platforms,  and,  ttierefore,  the  women  were 
free  so  far  as  any  feeling  of  allegiance  to  either  for  what  it 
may  have  done  for  suffrage  was  concerned. 

Legislative  Action.  1897.  The  first  bill  for  woman  suf- 
frage was  introduced  by  Senator  James  L.  Hyatt,  Republican,  ot 
Yancey  county.   Referred  to  Committee  on  Insane  Asylums. 

1913.  Municipal  suffrage  bill  introduced  by  David  M.  Clark 
of  Pitt  county.  Tabled.  Walter  Murphy,  Speaker  of  the  House* 
left  his  chair  to  talk  against  it. 

191 5.  Constitutional  woman  suffrage  amendment  introduced 
by  Senator  F.  P.  Uobgood,  Jr.,  of  Guilford  county.  Senate 
vote :  1 1  for,  37  against.  Introduced  in  the  House  by  Gallatin 
Roberts  of  Buncombe  county ;  39  for,  68  against. 

1917.  Bill  for  Presidential  electors,  county  and  city  officers, 
introduced  by  Senator  H.  B.  Stevens  of  Buncombe  county ;  vote, 
20  for,  24  against. 

State  amendment  resolution,  introduced  by  G.  Ellis  Gardner 
of  Yanoey  county,  an  anti-suffragist,  was  tabled,  as  desired. 
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The  Equal  Suffrage  Association  of  North  Dakota  held  its 
annual  convention  at  Devil's  Lake  July  17,  1901,  where  it  was 
a  [)rotninent  feature  of  the  Chautauqua  Assembly.  The  audi- 
torium was  hunf^  with  huge  banners  reading,  "Equality  at  the 
Ballot  Box,"  "Taxation  Without  Representation  is  Tyranny," 
etc.  Dr.  Cora  Sniitli  ivaton  addressed  a  large  audience  on  The 
Status  of  Woman  Suffrage  in  our  Country.  Officers  elected 
were,  Mr.^  f''lf)ra  B,  Naylor,  president;  Mrs.  Janette  Hill  Knox, 
vice-president ;  Mrs.  Mazie  Stevens,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Katharine  F. 
Kinp,  recording  secretary. 

From  iQOi  to  1912  there  are  no  records  of  an  active  snfTrage 
organization  but  individuals  and  small  groups  of  women  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State  kept  alive  the  suffrage  spirit.  On  Feb. 
4,  Igi2.  twenty-four  men  and  women  were  invited  to  meet  Miss 
Sylvia  Pankhurst  of  I  -ii^lati'!  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Mary  Darrow 
Weible  in  Fargo.  After  an  m formal  discussion  the  Votes  for 
Women  League  of  Fargo  was  organized  with  Mrs.  Clara  L. 
Darrow  president.  A  strong  league  was  organized  in  Grand 
Forks  by  Mrs.  R.  M.  Pollock.  On  June  13,  at  the  call  of  the 
Fargo  League,  an  earnest  group  of  men  and  women  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State  met  at  the  Public  Library  and  formed 
a  State  Votes  for  Women  League.  Officers:  President,  Mrs. 
Darrow;  vice-president  at  large,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Ayers,  Dickinson; 
corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Alice  Nelson  Page,  Grand  Forks ; 
recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Kate  Selby  Wilder,  Fargo;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Helen  de  Lendrecie,  Fargo;  Committee  on  Permanent  Or- 
ganization, Mrs.  Ayers,  Mrs.  James  Collins,  Mrs.  W.  J,  Hol- 
brook,  N.  C.  McDonald,  W.  L.  Stockwell;  Resolutions,  Mrs. 
Page,  Mrs.  Wilder,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Gushing;  Constitution,  Mis> 
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Candis  Nelson,  Mr.  McDonald;  Promotion,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Amidon. 
Steps  were  taken  to  affiliate  with  the  National  Anicricrin  Woman 
Suffrage  Association  and  it  was  decided  to  introduce  a  resolution 
for  the  submission  of  a  State  suffrage  amendment  to  the  voters 
at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature.  Mrs.  de  Lendrecte  gave 
headquarters  in  the  de  Lendrecie  Building  at  Fargo. 

The  first  convention  was  held  at  the  Civic  Center,  Fargo,  Oct. 
t8,  1915.  The  Promotions  Committee  reported  the  drcularixa- 
tion  of  the  entire  press  and  the  legislators  and  a  nmnber  of 
towns  organized.  A  woman  suflFrage  bill  had  been  passed  by 
the  Legislature  and  would  be  submitted  to  the  voters  on  Nov.  4. 
T914.  With  the  following  State  officers  the  campaign  was 
launched:  Mrs.  Darrow,  president;  Mrs.  Weible,  vice-president; 
Mrs.  Emma  S.  Pierce,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Francis  S.  Bolley,  con- 
gressional chairman;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Darrow  O'Neil,  campaign 
manager. 

A  plan  to  divide  the  State  into  its  judicial  districts  with  dis- 
trict, county  and  township  chairmen  was  only  partially  carried 
out.  One  hundred  leagues  were  formed  with  approximately 
2y0oo  members.  Wherever  there  was  an  efficient  worker  she 
was  given  a  free  hand  to  get  the  votes  in  her  locality  in  the  most 
effective  way.  From  four  to  six  or^nizers  were  in  the  field 
continually;  seven  speakers,  including  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw, 
its  presidciiL  were  sent  by  the  National  Association  and  five 
were  furnished  by  the  State.  Chautauquas,  fairs,  theaters  and 
all  kinds  of  meetings  were  everywhere  utilized  and  there  were 
automobile  speaking  tours  to  outlying  districts ;  plate  matter  was 
fumished  to  the  press  and  political  party  members  were  circU' 
larized.  A  fund  of  $6,000  was  raised,  $3»ooo  of  which  came 
from  the  National  Association  and  other  outside  sources. 

It  was  a  hard  and  hopeless  campaign  because  of  an  impossible 
requirement.  When  the  framers  of  the  constitution  for  state- 
hood in  1889  refused  to  include  woman  suffrage  a  provision  was 
put  in  the  constitution  whereby  the  Legislature  at  any  time  could 
submit  a  bill  for  it  at  the  next  general  election.  If  approved 
by  a  majority  of  voters  "voting  upon  the  question"  it  became 
a  Law.  How,  when  or  where  the  words  "voting  at  the  elec- 
tion" were  substituted  for  "voting  upon  the  question"  no  on? 
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seemed  to  know  tnit  they  got  into  fhe  constitution.  They  meant 
that  the  suffrage  referendum  must  poll  a  majority  of  all  the 
votes  cast  at  the  dection  and  not  just  on  the  measure  itself. 
If  the  hallot  was  not  marked  at  all  it  was  counted  in  the  negative. 
The  official  returns  gave  the  affirmative  vote  on  suffrage  40,209; 
bhnks  and  noes  together  49,348,  making  a  total  of  89,557,  or 
251  more  votes  than  were  cast  for  Governor,  who  polled  the 
largest  number.  It  was  generally  conceded  that  if  the  unmarked 
ballots  had  not  been  counted  against  the  measure  it  would  have 
been  carried.  The  entire  western  part  of  the  State  went  for 
suffrage.  The  chief  opponents  were  the  German  Russians  in 
Emmons  and  surrounding  counties  and  a  handful  of  anti-suffra- 
gists  who  came  from  outside  the  State. 

The  same  Legislature  that  sent  this  bill  to  the  electors  also 
submitted  a  woman  suffrage  amendment  to  the  State  constitu- 
tion, which  would  be  more  secure  than  a  law.  This  resolution 
had  to  pass  two  Legislatures  but  it  required  only  a  majority 
at  the  polls  of  the  votes  actually  cast  on  the  question.  The 
suffragists  felt  sure  that  the  Legislature  of  191 5  would  pass  for 
the  second  time  this  resolution  for  an  amendment  but  it  refused 
to  do  so.  They  soon  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Darrow,  the  much  loved  president,  on  April  23,  191 5.  She  had 
sacrificed  her  fife  in  her  ceaseless  work  for  woman  suffrage. 
Her  husband.  Dr.  E.  M.  Darrow,  a  pioneer  physician,  two 
daughters  and  three  sons  ardently  supported  her  efforts. 

On  account  of  the  campaign  the  convention  of  191 4  had  been 
postponed.  It  was  held  at  Valley  City  in  June,  1915,  and  Mrs. 
Grace  Qendening  of  Wimbledon  was  elected  president.  Un- 
daunted the  suffragists  made  plans  to  hold  together  the  converts 
won  during  the  campaign.  The  organization  had  been  of  mush- 
room growth  and  they  now  had  to  strengthen  it. 

The  annual  convention  was  held  at  Minot  Oct.  10,  191 5,  and 
Mrs.  Dendening  was  reflected.  Extensive  educational  work 
was  done  the  following  year,  at  Chautauquas  by  holding  "suf- 
frage days,"  and  through  booths  maintained  at  the  Fargo  and 
Grand  Forks  fairs,  with  a  wide  distribution  of  literature.  The 
Votes  for  Women  League  and  the  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
^oe  Union  of^iosed  Governor  Hanna  and  Lieuten^  Governor 
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Fraine  at  the  Jttit«  primaries  because  they  were  responsible  for 
the  unfair  treatment  of  the  suffrage  resolution  in  the  Legislature 
and  both  were  defeated. 

The  annual  convention  was  held  Oct.  13,  1916,  at  Valley  City» 
the  National  Association  sending  as  a  representative  its  first 
vice-president,  Mrs.  Walter  McNab  Miller  of  Missouri.  It  was 
planned  to  organize  the  State  on  the  lines  of  its  three  Congres- 
sional districts,  which  made  a  smaller  executive  board  and  facili- 
tated its  meetings.  The  following  officers  were  elected :  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Qendening;  treasurer  and  press  chairman,  Mrs. 
Pierce;  national  and  first  congressional  district  chairman,  Mrs. 
O'Neil;  educational  and  second  district  chairman,  Mrs.  Charles 
Rathman;  third  district  chairman,  Mrs.  Emma  Murray;  legisla- 
tive chairman,  Mrs.  Weible;  publicity  chairman,  Miss  Ald3rth 
Ward.  An  active  campaign  was  started  to  influence  legislators  < 
for  a  Presidential  and  MunidpsU  suffrage  bill  and  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  The  National  Association  sent  two  organ- 
izers to  tour  the  State,  arouse  interest  and  raise  money.  In 
February,  1917,  one-fifth  of  the  newspapers  of  the  State,  repre- 
senting four-fifths  of  the  counties,  published  suffrage  editions, 
and  in  May  a  60-page  suffrage  edition  of  a  Labor  magazine  was 
edited  and  5,000  copies  distributed.  In  April  the  headquarters 
were  largely  used  for  war  work. 

The  annual  convention  was  held  at  Bismarck  Sept.  25-26, 
191 7.  The  Presidential  and  Munidpal  suffrage  bills  having 
passed  both  Houses  and  become  htw  the  convention  dedded  to 
concentrate  on  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment.  An  emer- 
gency executive  committee  of  Fargo  women  was  elected  to  co- 
operate from  the  State  headquarters  without  delay  in  carrying 
out  instructions  from  the  National  Assodation.  The  following 
resolution  was  adopted:  "The  North  Dakota  Votes  for  Women 
League,  reafiinning  its  steadfast  loyalty  and  support  to  our 
Pl%sident  and  our  Government,  will  continue  to  carry  on  the 
patriotic  work  assigned  us  by  the  Government  through  our  Na- 
tional Assodation,  and  will  redouble  our  efforts  to  gain  enfran- 
chisement for  the  women  of  the  United  States  in  order  that  we 
may  do  more  effective  war  work."  Mrs.  Clendening,  who  was 
State  president  from  19x5  to  1920,  was  now  also  vice-^iresident 
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of  the  State  Committee  of  the  Woman's  Division  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Defense. 

Legislati\e  Action.  From  the  time  the  convention  for 
statehood  failed  to  put  equal  suffrag^e  into  the  constitution  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  kept  up  the  agitation  for 
it.  In  every  Legislature  a  suffrage  bill  was  introduced  and  its 
president,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Preston  Anderson,  attended  each  ses- 
sion. Although  working-  separately,  Mrs.  Anderson  and  the 
suffra^^e  legislative  committees  were  always  in  perfect  harmony. 
In  19J  I  the  Union  had  a  resolutio!i  introduced  to  submit  a 
woman  suffrage  amendment  to  the  State  constitution.  Mrs.  Dar- 
row  and  Mrs.  de  Lcndrecie  of  the  State  SnflFrage  League  lobbied 
for  it.  It  was  lost  in  the  Senate  by  23  to  25  votes:  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage  in  the  House,  which  recom- 
mended indefinite  postponement  and  the  report  was  accepted 
54  ayes,  42  noes. 

191 3.  The  T-jef^islative  Committee  consisted  of  Mrs.  Darrow, 
Mrs.  Fannie  D  Quain,  Mrs.  Ella  C.  Boise  and  Miss  Ward.  Two 
suffrage  measures  drawn  up  by  Senator  R.  M.  Pollock  passed 
both  Houses.  The  resolution  for  an  amendment  to  the  State 
constitution,  which  would  have  to  pass  two  consecutive  Legisla- 
tures before  submission  to  the  voters,  received  in  the  .Senate  31 
ayes,  19  noes;  in  the  House  79  ayes,  29  noes;  5  absent.  A  legis- 
lative bill,  which  would  go  to  the  voters  at  the  next  election,  re- 
ceived in  the  Senate,  27  ayes,  22  noes;  i  absent;  in  the  House, 
104  ayes;  i  no.  Another  bill  introduced  at  this  same  session, 
providing  that  the  question  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  women, 
was  passed  in  the  Senate  by  41  to  9  and  indefinitely  postponed 
in  the  House. 

191 5.  Legislative  Committee  Mrs.  Darrow,  Mrs.  Ouain  and 
Mrs.  Weiblc.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  of  the  nearly  800 
bills  introduced  every  one  had  honest  treatment,  passed  or  failed 
to  pass  on  roll  call  or  was  indefinitely  })osti)oned  by  vote,  except 
the  one  which  vitally  affected  the  women.  The  concurrent  reso- 
lution for  a  woman  suffrage  amendment,  which  had  passed  the 
Legislature  of  191 3  atid  had  to  be  ratified  by  that  of  1915,  was 
passed  in  the  Senate  on  February  13  by  31  ayes,  15  noes,  more 
than  two  to  one,  and  tiie  so-called  "clincher"  applied  to  it  which 
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prevented  its  reconsideration  by  less  than  a  two-thirds  vote.  The 
House  had  appeared  more  favorable  than  the  Senate  and  it 
seemed  certain  that  it  would  pass  that  body.  On  February  i8, 
five  days  after  the  measure  had  passed  tlie  Senate,  Senator  Jacob- 
son  moved  that  it  he  recalled  from  the  liouse,  where  it  had  had 
its  first  and  second  readings  and  been  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Flections.  This  motion  was  carried  by  26  to  22.  The  oppo- 
nents at  once  gathered  their  forces.  Judge  N.  C.  Young  of 
Fargo,  attorney  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  and  Mrs. 
Young,  president  of  the  State  Anti-Suffrage  Association,  ar- 
rived immediately  and  began  lobbying.  Judge  Young  even  ap- 
pearing on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  chamber.*  The  German  vote 
was  promised  to  ambitious  politicians  and  a  desired  change  of 
the  county  seat  was  offered.  The  Senate  not  liaving  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds  to  kill  the  resolution  refused  by  a  majority  vote 
to  take  action  upon  it.  It  should  then  have  gone  automatically 
back  to  the  House  but  the  president  of  the  Senate,  Lieutenant 
Governor  Fraine,  withheld  it  until  the  Legislature  adjourned. 
The  chief  opponents  during  these  years  were  the  old  Republican 
"stand-patters,"  who  controlled  the  political  "machine,"  and 
Judge  Young  was  cwie  of  the  most  prominent.  Success  came 
with  its  overthrow. 

1917.  The  Legislative  Committee  consisted  of  Airs.  Clen- 
dening  and  Mrs  Wei  hie.  On  January  14  Senator  Oscar  Lind- 
strom  intrnduccd  a  rresidential  and  Municipal  suffrage  bill,  writ- 
ten by  Senator  Pollock  at  Mrs.  Anderson's  request.  It  was 
modelled  on  the  TUmois  bill  and  beginning  with  July  I  it 
entitled  w  !  ir]ieti  to  vote  for  Presidential  electors,  county  surveyors 
and  constaiiles  and  for  all  otTicers  of  cities,  villages  and  towns 
cxceptinp^  police  magistrates  and  city  justic  ^  of  the  peare  A 
coiKiirrcr.t  resolution  providing  for  an  amendment  to  ihc  State 
constitution  to  give  full  suflFrage  to  women  was  also  introduced. 
Both  were  passed  on  January  16  by  the  same  vote,  37  ayes,  1 1 
noes  in  the  Senate;  89  ayes,  19  noes  in  the  House,  and  were 

*A  fidd  worker  for  •  philanthropic  otSBOiution,  who  had  a  room  in  •  hotel  in  Bi^ 
mtrclc,  the  ear^tal.  ntxt  to  one  oeeoplcd  hf  the  repfcaentatire  of  the  liqaor  InttrcM,  bcnnl 

Wm   Sf-ti'l    I   I'  Hk'   (!;■-!  iiicr  lrlf|j1ionf   mrisap'    to   ^trs.   YomiK   fnr  lirr   and  the  Jodge  tO 

come  on  the  lint  tnin,  m  they  were  needed.  She  beard  another  one  Mjr:  "If  «l» 
J  ..  a  tvMitB  gst  tli«  iNllot  th«rc  irill  be  no  ebuico  of  ro-wbaritUnff  the  proUUtioa 
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the  first  measures  signed  by  Governor  Lynn  J,  Frazier,  on 
the  23rd. 

This  Legislature  and  also  the  one  of  1919  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  Congress  to  submit  the  Federal  VN^oman  Suf- 
frage Amendment.  Four  of  the  five  North  Dakota  members 
were  then  in  £avor  of  it  and  in  1918  the  hesitating  Senator  made 
the  delegation  unanimous. 

The  State  Referendum  Association  and  the  Anti-Suffrage  As- 
sociation made  an  attempt  to  secure  a  petition  for  a  referendum 
to  the  voters  of  the  Presidential  and  Municipal  suffrage  bill,  but 
although  less  than  1 1 ,000  names  were  required  only  a  few  thou- 
sand were  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  there  was  con- 
siderable  difficulty  in  securing  those.  Affidavits  were  sent  to  the 
Suffrage  Association  proving  that  many  names  were  obtained 
by  fraud 

1919.  The  Legislature  passed  the  concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  giving  women  full 
suffrage,  which  had  gone  through  that  of  19 17.  The  vote  in 
the  Senate  was  43  ayes,  i  no,  with  5  absent ;  in  the  House  98 
ayes,  no  negative,  with  15  absent.  It  was  to  be  voted  on  Nov. 
2,  1920.  Before  that  date  the  Federal  Amendment  had  been  sub- 
mitted by  Congress  and  ratified  by  thirty-seven  Legislatures. 

Ratification.  The  Legislature  met  in  special  session  Dec. 
2,  1919,  and  ratified  by  the  following  vote:  Senate,  4T  ayes,  4 
noes  with  3  absent;  House  102  ayes,  6  noes.  Nevertheless  the 
vote  on  the  State  amendment  had  to  be  taken  on  Nov.  2,  1920, 
and  it  stood:  Ayes,  129,628;  noes,  68,569.  Thousands  of 
women  voted  at  this  election. 

On  April  i,  1920,  the  State  Votes  for  Women  League  met 
and  was  re-organized  as  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  with 
Mrs.  Kate  S.  Wilder  of  Fargo  chairman. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

The  history  of  woman  suffrage  in  Ohio  is  a  long  one,  for 

the  second  woman's  rights  convention  ever  held  took  place  at 
Salem,  in  April,  1850,  and  the  work  never  entirely  ceased.  L(X)k- 
ing  back  over  it  since  1900,  when  the  Ohio  chapter  for  Volume 
IV  ended,  one  is  conscious  of  the  wonderful  spirit  manifested 
in  the  State  association.  Other  States  did  more  spectacular  work 
and  had  larger  organizations  but  none  finished  its  tasks  with  a 
stronger  spirit  of  loyalty  and  love  for  the  work  and  the  workers. 

The  State  Woman  Suffrage  Association  was  organized  in 
1885  and  held  annual  conventions  for  the  next  thirty-fxve  years, 
at  which  capable  officers  were  elected  who  were  consecrated  to 
thdr  duties.  From  1899  to  1920  Mrs.  Harriet  Taylor  Upton 
was  president,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  years  1908- 1 911, 
when  the  office  was  filled  by  Mrs.  Pauline  Steinem  of  Toledo. 
During  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  present  century  but  one 
year,  that  of  191 1,  passed  without  a  State  convention.-  l  or 
over  twenty  years  the  State  headquarters  were  in  Warren,  the 
home  of  Airs.  Upton. 

On  May  4,  5,  1920,  the  final  convention  of  the  Woman  Suf- 
frage Association  was  held  in  Columbus  and  with  its  work  fin- 
ished the  State  league  of  Women  Voters  was  organized,  with 
Miss  Amy  G.  Maher  as  chairman. 

The  devotion,  the  efficiency,  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  suffrage 
workers  in  Ohio  will  never  be  known.  Their  strength  lay  in 
their  cooperation.  To  give  their  names  and  their  work  would 
fill  all  the  space  allowed  for  this  chapter  but  one  exception  should 

*  The  History  i"^  indebted  for  this  chapt<*r  to  Mrs.  Harriet  Taylor  Upton,  treasurer 
of  the  N:itional  Woman  SnfFrace  Assnciation  1893  1910;  president  of  the  Ohio  Woman 
SnArice  Awociatkm  it99'i9o8  and  19111920. 

•These  eoTtventionn  were  hrld  in  the  followtns;  order:  Athens.  Sprin{?field,  Cleveland. 
Sandusky,  London,  Youngvtown,  Toledo,  Warren,  Columbus.  Elyria,  Lima,  Columbos, 
ancinaati,  Colttmlrai.  ClevclaDd,  Lima,  Dayton.  Columbu*  (kwt  tluree  years). 
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in  justice  be  made.  Elizabeth  J.  Hauser  from  her  childhood 
days  until  the  Federal  Amendment  was  ratified  gave  her  life  to 
woman's  enfranchisement.  Painstaking,  fearless,  unselfish  and 
able,  she  labored  cheerfully,  not  caring  for  praise  or  credit  for 
the  things  she  accomplished.  A  good  executive,  organizer,  l^s- 
lative  worker,  speaker  and  writer,  she  was  a  power  in  the  counsels 
of  the  suffragists.  To  her  more  than  to  any  other  woman  do 
Ohio  women  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude.* 

From  the  first  gathering  of  Ohio  suffragists  in  1850  until 
Tennessee  spoke  the  last  word  in  1920,  few  years  passed  when 
some  suffrage  measure  was  not  asked  for  and  few  Legislatures 
went  out  of  existence  without  having  considered  some  legisla- 
tion referring  to  women.  In  1894  a  law  gave  them  the  right  to 
vote  for  members  of  the  boards  of  education.  In  1904  and 
1905,  the  Legislature  was  asked  to  submit  to  the  voters  an 
amendment  to  the  State  constitution  g^iving  full  suffrage  to 
women  but  the  resolution  was  not  reported  out  of  the  committees. 
In  1908  it  was  reported  but  no  vote  was  taken.  In  1910  it  was 
defeated  on  the  floor.   This  was  the  experience  for  years. 

Periodically  attempts  had  been  made  to  revise  the  State  con- 
stitution of  185 1  without  success  but  the  Legislature  of  191  o  pro- 
vided for  submitting  to  the  voters  the  question  of  calling  a 
convention,  which  was  carried  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  The 
convention  was  to  be  non-partisan.  The  suffragists  interviewed 
the  delegates  on  putting  woman  suffrage  in  the  new  con- 
stitution and  the  poll  was  complete  when  the  convention  opened. 
The  moment  the  president  was  chosen,  the  suffrage  leaders  asked 
for  a  friendly  committee  and  from  that  time  to  the  very  last  mo- 
ment they  were  at  work.  The  proposition  for  a  woman  suffrage 
clause  was  introduced  Jan.  22,  1912;  a  pro-hearing  was  held 
Februaiy  8;  an  anti-hearing  followed  by  a  public  meeting  was 

*Tbe  execuHTe  ofBcera  wfio  finished  tbe  work  of  the  State  Anoctttion  were  m  fol- 
lows: Honorary  president,  Mri.  Frances  M.  Caaement,  rainesvillc;  president.  Mrs. 
Upton.  Warren;  first,  second  and  third  vice-presidents,  Zara  du  Pont,  Cleveland:  Don 
Sandoe  Badmian,  CblumlMis;  Mr*.  J.  C.  Wallaoe.  Cincinnati;  correfponding  seeretarr. 
Mrs.  Krnt  Hugbcs,  Lima;  rrrorJiiiK  «fc  rrt.iry ,  ^^,1rpnrct  J.  Bi  rmdcnbtirg,  Oxford;  treas- 
urer, Zell  Hart  Deminff.  Warren;  mcniUcr  of  the  National  Executive  Committee,  Mrs.  O. 
P.  Davisson,  Dayton.  Cluiirmen:  Orxanization  Committee,  Elizabeth  J.  Hauser,  Girard; 
Flaano^  Mim  Annie  licCoUy*  DtjrtiMi:  Indoftriat.  Rote  M«mrty,  Qeveludi  £nroil> 
■Mol,  Ibn  C  H.  giaoad^  Coamuatt  tamAtf  Snealivt  CWMiiill—  it  LvKb  Un.  Ifali 
eolm  tfcBrtde,  CtevdiML 
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had  February  14  and  the  following  day  it  was  favorably  reported 
out  of  committee  by  a  vote  of  ao  to  i. 

Interests,  vicious  and  commercial,  fought  the  suffrage  amend- 
ment from  every  possible  angle  but  on  March  7  the  convention 

adopted  it  by  a  vote  of  76  to  34.  It  a<:cei)tL'd  by  the  voters  it 
would  eliminate  the  words  "while  male"  fruni  Section  i,  Article 
V,  of  the  present  constitution.  The  enemies  secured  the  submis- 
sion of  a  separate  amendment  eliminating  the  word  "white.** 
This  was  done  to  alienate  the  negro  vote  from  the  suffrage  amend- 
ment and  the  negroes  were  told  that  it  was  a  shame  they  should 
be  "tied  to  the  women's  apron  strings." 

The  new  constitution  was  made  by  adding  amendments  to  the 
old  one  and  the  suffrage  amendment  went  in  with  the  rest. 
William  B.  Kirkpatrick,  chairman  of  the  Equal  Suffrage  Com- 
mittee of  the  convention,  more  than  any  one  was  responsible  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  amendment.  Through  the  whole  convention 
he  fought  for  it,  sacrificing  many  things  near  his  heart — they 
could  wait,  this  was  the  chance  for  woman  suffrage. 

The  amendment  was  numbered  "23"  and  at  that  time  this 
number  was  considered  unlucky.  The  most  illiterate  could 
remember  to  vote  against  that  "23."  The  constitution  was  ready 
on  May  31  and  the  special  eleaion  was  set  for  Sept.  3,  191 2. 
Three  months  of  vigorous  campaign  for  the  amendment  followed. 
The  German-American  Alliance  and  the  Personal  liberty  League, 
two  associations  representing  the  brewers'  interests,  fought  it  in 
the  field  as  they  had  done  in  the  convention.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  suffragists  spent  $40,000  and  it  was  teamed  that  the 
liquor  forces  first  appropriated  $500,000  and  later  added  $120,000 
to  defeat  the  suffrage  amendment.  The  chief  work  of  the  suffra- 
gists was  done  in  the  cities,  although  women  spoke  at  picnics, 
county  fairs,  family  reunions,  circuses,  beaches,  institutes,  labor 
meetings,  at  country  stores,  school  houses  and  cross  roads.  Mure 
than  fifty  workers  came  into  Ohio  from  ail  directions  to  assist, 
the  larger  number  from  the  eastern  States.  They  received  no 
financial  recompense  and  gave  splendid  service.  In  August  an 
impressive  suffrage  parade  of  5,000  took  place  in  Columbus. 

The  president  of  the  German-American  Alliance  at  a  meeting 
in  Youngstown  boasted  openly  that  it  defeated  the  amendment. 
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It  advertised  everywhere,  by  posters  and  in  street  cars,  and  had 
no  voluntary  workers.  It  was  evident  that  huge  sums  were  being 
spent.  The  amendment  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  87,455— ayes, 
249,420;  noes,  336,875.  Only  24  out  of  88  cuunties  were  carried 
and  but  one  Congressional  district,  the  Eighteenth. 

There  was  never  any  state-wide  anti-suffrage  association  of 
women  hut  only  small  groups  in  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Dayton 
and  Columbus.  Most  of  them  were  rich,  well  situated,  not 
familiar  with  organized  reform  work  and  not  knowing  the 
viciousness  of  their  associates.  The  real  foe  was  the  associated 
liquor  men,  calling  themselves  at  first  the  Personal  Liberty 
League,  later  the  Home  Rule  Association,  appearing  under  differ- 
ent names  in  different  campaigns  and  they  had  in  thdr  employ  a 
few  women  who  were  connected  with  the  Anti-Suffrage 
Association.  The  amendment  was  lost  in  191 2  because  of  the 
activity  of  the  liquor  interests  and  the  indifference  of  the  so-called 
good  people.  More  men  voted  on  this  question,  pro  and  con, 
than  had  ever  voted  on  woman  suffrage  before  in  any  State.. 

The  amendment  eliminating  the  word  "white,"  left  over  from 
ante  bellum  days,  also  was  defeated  and  the  new  constitution 
retained  a  clause  which  had  been  nullified  by  the  15th  Amend- 
ment to  the  National  Constitution  forty  years  before !  The  initia- 
tive and  referendum  amendment  was  carried.  The  State  Suffrage 
Association,  therefore,  early  in  191 3,  decided  to  circulate  a 
petition  initiating  a  woman  suffrage  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion, as  there  was  no  hope  that  the  Legislature  would  submit  one. 
It  required  the  signatures  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  voters  at  the  last 
election,  in  this  instance  130,000  names.  It  was  drawn  by  an 
Ohio  member  of  Congress,  received  at  State  headcjuarters  April 
15,  submitted  to  the  Attorney  General  and  held  many  weeks. 
Wlien  returned,  instructions  were  caret ully  lolluvved.  On  Septem- 
ber 15  the  first  petition  heads  were  received  from  the  prniter. 

It  was  a  new  law  and  lawyers  and  laymen  were  uncertain  about 
it.  The  question  of  the  validity  of  the  petitions  if  circulated  by 
women  was  raised  and  a  ruling  was  asked  for.  1  he  Secretary  of 
State  decided  that  women  could  circulate  them  and  the  Attorney 
General  agreed.  It  was  feared  by  some  that  the  petition  head  was 
faulty  because  it  did  not  contain  a  repeal  clause  and  after  three 
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weeks  of  anxious  waiting  the  opinion  was  given  that  this  was 
not  necessary.  Then  arose  another  point,  that  the  names  of  the 
oommittee  standing  for  the  petition  must  be  on  it  This  constant 
objecting  and  obstructing  led  the  suffrage  leaders,  upon  advice 
of  their  attorney,  to  withdraw  the  petition  and  await  the  action  of 
the  special  session  uf  the  Legislature.  It  passed  the  initiative  and 
referendum  safeguar(hng  measure,  which  the  Governor  signed 
Feb.  17,  1 91 4,  and  all  uncertainties  seemed  over. 

Determined  to  have  a  perfect  copy  for  the  petition  head  the 
suffragists  had  it  prepared  by  the  State  Legislative  Reference 
Department  and  the  Secretary  of  State  orally  approved  it.  At 
the  headquarters  it  was  noticed  that  the  words,  ''Be  it  resolved 
by  the  people  of  Ohio/'  which  the  constitution  specifically  pro- 
vided must  be  on  petition  heads  and  which  had  been  on  the  first 
one»  had  been  omitted.  They  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  whether 
this  jeopardized  the  petition  and  it  was  his  opinion  that  it  did, 
although  he  had  approved  it.  The  Attorney  General  finally  gave 
it  otiicial  sanction  and  the  first  petitions  were  put  out  hi  March, 
1914,  after  one  year's  continuous  effort  to  get  them  into  circula- 
tion. Who  but  women  fighting  for  their  freedom  could  ever  have 
had  the  courage  to  keep  on?  They  had  no  money  to  pay  circula- 
tors and  all  was  volunteer  work.  Over  2,000  women  circulated 
these  petitions.  To  have  more  than  1 30,000  men  write  their  names 
and  addresses  on  a  petition  and  the  circulator  see  them  do  it  and 
swear  that  she  did  was  no  light  task  but  it  was  accomplished. 
On  Jtily  30  petitions  bearing  131,271  names  were  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  State.  A  petition  was  secured  in  every  county, 
although  the  law  requires  them  from  a  majority  only,  and  eadi 
was  presented  by  a  worker  from  that  county.  The  sight  of 
scores  of  men  and  women  with  arms  laden  with  petitions  march- 
ing up  to  the  State  House  to  deposit  them  brought  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  some  of  the  onlookers. 

The  campaiini  opened  in  Toledo,  April  14,  iq.  was  hectic. 
Everything  possible  was  done  to  bring  the  ainendinent  to  the 
attention  of  the  voters.  Cleveland  suffragists  put  on  a  beautiful 
pageant,  A  Dream  of  Freedom.  A  pilgrimage  was  made  to  the 
Friends'  Meeting  House  in  Salem  where  the  suffrage  convention 
of  1850  was  held  and  the  resolutions  of  those  pioneers  were 
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re-a  lcijned  by  a  large,  eiuhusiastic  audience.  Women  followed 
party  speakers,  taking  their  audiences  before  and  after  the  politi- 
cal meeting.  State  conventions  of  all  sorts  were  appealed  to  and 
many  gave  endorsement,  those  of  the  Republicans  and  the  Demo- 
crats refusing.  Groups  of  woi  !:<  would  visit  a  county,  separate 
and  canvass  all  the  towns  and  liicn  keep  up  their  courage  by 
returning  to  the  couuiy  seat  at  night  and  comparing  notes.  Street 
meetings  and  noon  meetings  for  working  pe  ople  were  held. 
Everything  which  had  been  tried  out  in  any  campaign  was  done. 

From  the  beginning  of  1913  to  the  election  in  November,  1914, 
there  was  constant  work  done  for  the  amendment.  The  total 
number  of  votes  cast  on  it  was  853,685;  against,  518,295;  for 
335  390  J  lost  by  i8j,(>o5  votes.  There  were  gains  in  every  county 
but  only  14  were  carried,  where  there  had  been  24  in  191 2. 

That  the  liquor  interests  and  the  anti-suffragists  worked 
together  was  clearly  established.  The  Saturday  preceding  the 
election  the  president  of  the  State  Suffrage  association  saw  in 
her  own  city  of  Warren  a  man  distributiniy  literature  from  door 
to  door  and  accompanied  by  a  witness  she  followed  him  and 
pickerl  up  several  packages  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  They 
coinained  two  leaflets,  one  giving  information  on  how  to  vote  on 
the  iiome  Rule  or  "wet"  amendment,  the  other  giving  instructions 
how  to  vote  against  the  suffrage  amendment.  The  latter  had  a 
facsimile  ballot  marked  against  it  and  was  signed  by  five  women. 
The  Liberal  Advocate  of  Oct.  21.  19^4.  f official  organ  of  the 
liquor  interests),  published  at  Columbus,  had  a  picture  and  a 
write-up  of  Mrs.  A.  J.  (leorge  of  Brookline,  a  speaker  from  the 
Massachusetts  Anti-SufTrage  Association,  with  a  headline  saying 
that  she  would  be  present  at  a  luncheon  of  anti-sutlragists  on  the 
27th  in  that  city  and  also  speak  elsewhere  in  the  State. 

After  the  defeats  of  1912  and  1914  the  suffragists  abafidoned 
the  idea  of  carrying  an  amendment.  The  revised  constitution 
provided  tor  "home  rule"  for  cities,  which  allowed  them  to  adopt 
their  own  charters  instead  of  going  to  the  Legislature.  Suffra- 
gists believed  that  these  charters  could  provide  for  woman 
suffrage  in  municipal  affairs.  In  1916  East  Cleveland  decided  tO 
frame  a  charter  and  they  saw  a  chance  to  make  a  test.  This 
campaign  was  the  work  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party  of  Greater 
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Cleveland.  On  June  6  a  city  chatter  was  submitted  to  the  voters 
and  adopted  including  woman  suffrage.  A  suit  was  brought  to 
test  its  constitutionality  and  it  was  argued  in  the  Supreme  Gmrt, 
one  of  the  lawyers  being  a  woman,  Miss  Florence  E.  Allen.^  By 
agreement  between  the  court  and  election  officials  women  voted 
at  the  regular  municijxil  election  in  November.  The  court  upheld 
its  validity'  April  3,  191 7,  and  the  constitutionality  of  Municipal 
woman  sutfrage  in  charter  cities  was  estiiblished. 

In  the  fall  of  1Q17  the  women  of  Lakcwood,  a  city  adjoining 
Cleveland  on  the  west»  gave  municipal  suffrage  to  its  women  by 
charter  after  a  vigorous  campaign.  Columbus  undertook  to  put 
this  in  its  charter  and  a  bitter  campaign  took  place.  It  was  the 
house  to  house  canvass  and  the  courageous  work  of  the  Columbus 
women  and  State  suffrage  officers  which  brought  the  victory 
when  it  was  voted  on  at  the  election  in  August,  191 7.  Sandusky 
was  not  successful. 

A  partial  poll  of  the  Legislature  on  the  subject  of  Presidential 
suffrage  for  women  in  191 5  had  shown  that  it  would  be  futile  to 
attempt  it  but  after  endorsements  of  woman  suffrage  by  the 
national  iKirty  coincntions  in  1916  it  was  determined  to  try. 

The  Legislature  of  1917  was  Democratic  and  Representative 
James  A.  Reynolds  (Cleveland)  met  the  State  suffrage  workers 
upon  their  arrival  in  Columbus  for  the  opening  of  the  session  and 
informed  them  that  he  was  i^oing  to  sponsor  their  bill.  On 
January  16  Representative  Pratt,  Republican,  of  Ashtabula  and 
Mr.  Reynolds,  Democrat,  each  introduced  a  measure  for  Presi- 
dential suffrage.  By  agreement  the  Reynolds  bill  was  chosen  and 
he  fought  the  battle  for  it  against  great  odds.  He  was  the  one 
anti-prohibitionist  who  worked  for  it,  considering  it  his  duty  and 
his  privilege,  and,  because  of  his  standing  and  because  his  party 
was  in  power,  he  was  the  only  one  perhaps  who  could  have  carried 
it  through.  He  stood  by  the  suffragists  until  Tennessee  had  rati- 
fied and  the  contest  was  over. 

On  Jan.  30,  191 7,  the  bill  to  give  women  a  vote  for  Presidential 
electors  was  reported  favorably  from  the  House  Committee  on 
Elections,  and  on  February  i  it  passed  the  House  by  72  ayes, 

*  Miss  Allen  was  coun*t<l  in  all  court  case*  of  the  Ohio  suffragists  from  1916  to  1930. 
la  1940  »be  was  elected  Judge  in  the  Common  Pleai  Court  of  Cuyahoga  county  (Cieve- 
Ind).  tbc  6nt  wonwa  In  the  Unitad  Sutet  to  SB  Mcb  aa  «Agc 
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50  noes,  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  Democratic  members  voting  for 
it  and  sixty-nine  per  cent  of  the  Republicans.  In  the  Senate  the 
leader  of  the  "wets"  introduced  a  resolution  for  the  submission 

of  a  full  suflFrage  amendment  in  the  hope  of  sidetracking  the 
Reynolds  bill  Ijiit  the  latter  reached  the  Senate  February  2,  before 
the  Holden  bill  could  be  considered.  The  suffragists,  wishing  to 
expedite  matters,  did  not  ask  for  a  hearine^  but  the  "antis"  did  and 
at  Mr.  RejTiolds'  request  the  former  were  ])resent.  At  this  hear- 
ing the  women  leaders  of  the  "antis"  and  the  liquor  men  occupied 
seats  together  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  next  morning  the 
bill  was  reported  favorably  from  the  Federal  Relations  Committee 
and  passed  on  February  14,  by  19  ayes,  17  noes.  Immediately 
the  leader  of  the  opposition  changed  his  vote  to  yes  in  order  to 
move  a  reconsideration.  This  he  was  not  permitted  to  do  because 
a  friend  of  the  measure  forced  the  reconsideration  the  next  day, 
and  as  this  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  24  to  to,  the  bill  itself  went  on 
record  as  having  received  the  vote  of  the  "wet"  leader  and  having 
passed  by  20  to  16.   Governor  James  M.  Cox  signed  it  Feb.  21. 

Very  soon  the  opponents  opened  headquarters  in  Columbus  and 
circulated  petitions  to  have  the  Presidential  suffrage  bill  referred 
to  the  voters  for  repeal.  The  story  of  these  petitions  is  a  dis- 
graceful one.  Four-iifths  of  the  signatures  were  gathered  in 
saloons,  the  petitions  kept  on  the  back  and  front  bars.  Hundreds 
of  names  were  certified  to  by  men  who  declared  they  saw  them 
signed,  an  impossibility  unless  they  stood  by  the  bar  eighteen 
hours  each  day  for  some  weeks  and  watched  every  signature. 
Some  petitions,  according  to  the  dates  they  bore,  were  circuited 
by  the  same  men  in  different  counties  on  the  same  day.  Some  of 
them  had  whole  pages  of  signatures  written  in  the  same  hand  and 
some  had  names  only,  no  addresbts.  The  suffragists  copied  some 
oi  lliese  petitions  after  they  were  Tiled  in  Columbus  and  although 
the  time  was  short  brought  suit  to  prove  them  fraudulent  in  six 
counties.  In  four  the  court  ordered  all  but  a  few  names  thrown 
out.  In  Scioto  all  the  names  were  rejected  and  in  Cuyahoga 
county  (Cleveland) ,  7,000  names  were  thrown  out.  The  petitions 
in  Franklin  county  (Columbus),  Lucas  (Toledo)  and  Montgom- 
ery (Dayton)  were  unquestionably  fraudulent  but  the  election 
boards  were  hostile  to  woman  suffrage  and  powerful  with  the 
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courts  and  refused  to  bring  cases.  When  suffrage  leaders  at- 
tempted to  intervene  the  courts  declared  they  had  no  jurisdiction. 

The  sui&agists  were  on  duty  in  Columbus  from  January  to 
October, — ^lotig,  weary,  exciting  months.  It  was  clearly  proved  in 
the  cases  brought  that  the  petitions  were  fraudulently  circulated, 
signed,  attested  and  certified.  In  the  course  of  an  attempt  to 
bring  a  case  against  Franklin  county  a  ruling  of  the  Common 
Pleas  Court  was  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  be  restrained 
from  counting  the  signatures  from  seventeen  counties  because 
the  Board  of  Elections  had  not  properly  certified  them.  The 
Secretary  of  State  teiei^raphed  these  boards  and  they  certified 
again,  although  there  is  no  constitutional  or  statutory  provision 
for  recertification.  Nevertheless  when  these  corrected  certitica- 
tions  were  made  the  Judge  dissolved  the  injunction  and  17,000 
names  were  restored  to  the  petition.  U.  S.  Senator  Warren  G. 
Harding  in  a  Decoration  Day  speech  at  Columbus  declared  him- 
self decidedly  opposed  to  accepting  this  referendum. 

Cases  were  brought  to  the  Supreme  Court  via  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  one  a  general  suit  demanding  that  petitions  from  certain 
counties  be  rejected  because  they  were  fraudulent  and  insufficient, 
the  other  to  Tnamhinuis  the  Secretary  of  State  to  give  iht  suifra- 
gists  a  hearirig  to  prove  their  charges.  The  first  was  dismissed, 
the  Supreme  Court  saying  it  had  no  jurisdiction  over  a  case  which 
had  not  been  finished  in  the  court  from  which  the  appeal  had 
ijeen  taken.  They  returned  to  the  C  ourt  of  Appeals  and  tried  one 
case  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  of  191 5,  which  gives  the 
Board  of  Elections  and  Common  Pleas  Judges  the  right  to 
examine  the  petitions  and  pass  upon  their  validity,  instead  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  court  decided  to  give  no  decision  as 
election  was  so  near  at  hand. 

The  law  madfe  no  provision  to  meet  the  expenses  of  petition 
suits  and  the  suffragists  had  to  bear  the  cost,  no  small  undertak- 
ing. The  election  boards  which  were  dominated  by  politicians 
who  had  been  notorious  for  their  opposition  to  suffrage,  inter- 
])()scd  every  possible  obstacle  to  the  attempt  of  the  suffragists  to 
uncover  fraud.  In  some  counties  it  was  impossible  to  bring 
cases.  Women  were  absorbed  in  war  work  and  thousands  of 
them  bitterly  resented  the  fact  that  at  such  a  time  their  right  to 
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vote  should  be  questioned.  The  referendum  was  submitted  with 
the  proposal  so  worded  on  the  ballot  that  it  was  extntnety  difficult 
to  know  whether  to  vote  yes  or  no. 

At  the  election  in .  November,  191 7,  the  majority  voted  in 
favor  of  taking  away  from  women  the  Presidential  suffrage. 
The  vote  for  retaining  it  was  422,262;  against,  5681382;  the 
law  repealed  by  a  majority  of  146,120.  More  votes  were  polled 
in  191 7  than  in  1914.  The  law  was  upheld  in  15  counties,  in  li 
of  which  suffrage  had  then  carried  three  times. 

Ohio  suffragists  now  turned  their  attention  entirely  towards 
national  work.  It  was  apparent  that  while  the  liquor  interests 
continued  their  fight,  women  with  a  few  thousand  dollars,  work- 
ing for  principle,  could  never  overcome  men  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  working  for  their  own  political  and  financial 
interests.  Intensive  organized  congressional  work  was  carried 
on  henceforth  for  the  Federal  Sufhage  Amendment.  When  the 
vote  on  it  was  taken  in  the  House  of  Representatives  Jan.  lo^ 

1918,  eight  of  Ohio's  twenty-two  Congressmen  voted  for  it 
Three  years  before,  Jan.  12,  1915,  only  five  had  voted  in  favor. 
In  the  U.  S.  Senate,  Oct.  i,  1918,  Senator  Atlee  Pomerene  voted 
No;  Senator  \\'arren  G.  Harding  paired  in  favor.  On  Feb.  10, 

1919,  Senator  Harding  voted  Yes ;  Senator  Pomerene  No. 

The  Legislature  in  1919,  Rr  publican  by  a  large  taiajority  in 
both  Houses,  endorsed  the  Federal  Amendment  by  a  vote  of  23 
to  ID  in  file  Senate,  70  to  31  in  the  House.  When  the  vote  was 
taken  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  May  21,  19 19, 
only  two  Ohio  members  voted  No,  one  a  Democrat,  Warren  Gard 
of  Hamilton,  one  a  Republican,  A.  E.  B.  Stephens  of  Cincinnati. 
When  the  final  vote  was  taken  in  the  Senate  June  4,  1919^  Sena- 
tor Harding  voted  Yes,  Senator  Pomerene,  No. 

Ratification.  The  Legislature  was  so  eager  to  ratify  that  it 
had  only  recessed  instead  of  adjourning  so  that  it  could  come  to- 
gether for  that  purpose  whenever  the  amendment  was  submitted. 
Representative  Reynolds  had  again  introduced  a  Presidential 
suffrage  measure,  and  C.  H.  Fonts  of  Morgan  county,  to  cariy 
out  the  Republican  platform,  had  presented  a  full  suffrage  pro- 
posal Both  were  held  back  until  the  fate  of  the^  National 
Amendment  should  be  known.    The  legislatois  assembled  to 
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ratify  on  June  16  and  tlie  House  vote  was  76  ayes,  6  noes.  Li 
order  tlmt  the  women  might  be  sure  of  a  vote  at  the  next  election 
the  Presidential  suffrage  hill  was  immediately  passed  by  a  vote 
of  75  ayes,  5  noes.    The  House  was  in  an  uproar,  cheering, 

laughing  and  talking.  Then  a  committee  came  to  the  suffrage 
leaders  who  were  now  on  the  floor,  always  heretofore  in  the 
gallery,  and  escorted  them  to  the  Senate  tlimu^h  the  lei^islative 
passage  way  which  had  always  before  been  closed  to  them.  The 
Senate  ratified  by  a  vote  of  27  ayes,  3  noes.  The  Presidential 
bill  was  read,  debated  and  passed  by  the  Senate  late  that  night 
by  27  ayes,  3  noes.  * 

Never  was  there  a  finer  example  of  cooperation  than  in  this 
ratification  of  the  Federal  Amendment.  The  adoption  of  the 
joint  resolution  was  moved  by  the  Republican  floor  leader  and 
seconded  by  the  Democratic  floor  leader.  The  same  spirit  charac- 
terized  the  passage  of  the  Presidential  suffrage  bill.  Mr.  Reynolds, 
fearing  some  prejudice  might  attach  to  it  if  it  bore  his  name,  as  he 
was  a  minority  party  member,  proposed  to  the  RepubHcan  leaders 
that  the  name  of  Speaker  Kimball  be  substituted.  The  Speaker 
replied :  "No,  yon  deserve  to  have  it  go  through  with  your  name 
attached."  Mr,  Reynolds  then  asked  that  tlie  name  of  Mr.  Fonts 
be  added  because  he  had  introduced  a  full  sutfrage  measure,  and 
it  became  the  Reynokls-Fouts  Bill.  Miss  Hauser,  editor  of  the 
Bulletin,  oflFicial  organ  of  the  State  Suffrage  Association,  said  in 
it:  "We  had  just  witnessed  a  perfect  exhibition  of  team  work 
and  a  demonstration  of  loyalty  to  a  cause  and  to  each  other  by 
members  of  opposing  political  parties  that  was  heart  warming. 
We  had  finished  the  suffrage  fight  in  Ohio  as  Mrs.  Upton  had 
alwa3rs  wanted  to  finish  it,  with  love,  good  will  and  harmony  in 
our  own  ranks,  and,  so  far  as  we  were  able  to  iudee.  with  nothing 
but  good  will  from  the  men  with  whom  we  had  worked  since  the 
present  stage  of  the  contest  was  inaugurated  in  1912." 

The  snffra^rists  believed  the  fight  was  over,  not  so  the  oppo- 
nents. They  at  once  secured  refercndiun  petitions  on  both 
ratification  and  Presidential  suffrage.  In  191 8  the  Home  Rule 
Association  (the  hquor  interests)  had  initiated  and  carried  at  the 
November  election  an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution  pro- 
viding that  Federal  amendments  must  be  approved  by  the  voters 
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before  the  ratification  of  the  Legislature  was  effective.  This  was 
designed  primarily  to  secure  a  reversal  of  prohibition  in  Ohio 
but  also  to  prevent  ratification  of  the  suffrage  amendment.' 

In  collecting  their  petitions  the  same  old  tactics  were  employed. 
The  percnnnel  of  the  workers  was  larerely  the  same,  with  the 
addition  (  f  a  State  Senator  from  CiTKinnati  a-^  i;eneral  manager. 
The  monc}-  to  finance  the  catiifiai i:,'!!  came  principally  from  that 
city  and  this  time  members  of  the  women's  Anti-SufTrage  .Associa- 
tion were  contributors.  The  saloon?;  were  now  closed  and  pious 
instructions  were  c'iven  not  to  have  the  petitions  circulated  by 
saloon  keepers  or  bar  tenders.  Nevertheless  nearly  600  of  them 
were  circulated  by  men  who  had  been  connected  with  the  saloon 
business,  some  of  them  now  conducting  soft  drink  establishments, 
and  the  sig-natnrcs  were  plainly  of  the  most  illiterate  elements. 

The  State  Suffrage  Association  persuaded  the  National  Ameri- 
can Association  to  attack  the  constitutionality  of  this  referendum 
in  the  courts  and  suit  was  accordingly  brought.  Eventually  it  was 
sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  and  was  carried  to  the 
U.  S,  Supreme  Court  by  George  Hawk,  a  young  lawyer  of 
Cincinnati.  It  rendered  a  decision  that  the  power  to  ratify  a 
Federal  Amendment  rested  in  the  Legislature  and  could  not  be 
passed  on  by  the  voters. 

The  Legislature  in  an  adjourned  session  in  1920  gave  women 
T^rimary  sufTrage  in  an  amendment  to  the  Presidential  bill,  but 
the  final  ratification  of  the  Federal  .Amendment  in  August  made 
all  partial  measures  unnecessary,  as  it  completely  enfranchised 
women.-  Thus  after  a  struggle  of  seventy  years  those  of  Ohio 
received  the  suffrage  at  last  from  the  national  government,  but 
they  were  deeply  appreciative  and  grateful  to  those  heroic  men 
of  the  State  who  fought  their  battles  through  the  years., 

*  Scvrr.il    years  hetnrr  tlir  "wftS,"  tl  i-:   linif    vrplrr   tl'.r    iir^nic  of  the   Stability  T.^.T^'-e, 

had  ittitiatied  an  amendment.  wUdi,  if  it  bad  b«en  carried,  would  bave  prohibited  the 
aubmisdon  of  the  Mune  Bmcn4lmenl  oftener  than  onee  in  ais  yean,  Thua  the  auf- 
fragisis  in  tqi^,  tgt7  %n6  were  in  the  courts  for  months  each  year. 

'  In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1920  Mrs.  Upton  was  appointed  vice-chairman  of 
the  Republican  Nntumal  Kxecutive  ('(tmmittce,  the  highest  political  position  ever  held  by 
a  woman,  aad  abe  had  charge  of  the  actlvitiea  of  women  dtving  that  campaign.  Her 
kit  work  for  woman  aulfirafle  waa  darinv  tke  atraraoiaa  dbrt  to  abttdn  Iba  aCHi  wnA 

inal  ratification  of  the  Federal  Amrnrlment  from  the  Tennessee  Legislature  in  the 
amnmer  of  19^0.  when  she  went  to  Nasbviile  at  the  request  of  the  National  Republican 
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From  the  time  Oklahoma  Territory  was  opened  to  settlement 
in  1889  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  the  franchise  for  women, 
first  by  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  in  1895 
the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  sent  organ- 
izers and  an  auxiiiary  was  formed.  It  held  annual  conventions 
and  bills  were  presented  to  the  Legislature  but  when  one  had  been 
grossly  betrayed  in  the  Senate  after  passing  the  House  in  1899 
no  further  effort  was  made  for  a  number  of  years.'  Finally  in 
answer  to  requests  sent  to  the  National  Association,  an  organizer. 
Miss  Laura  Gregg  of  Kansas,  was  sent  to  ^  Territory  in  March, 
1904.  She  was  cordially  received  and  spent  the  next  eight  months 
in  speaking  and  organizing  suflfrage  clubs.  In  Deceml>er  Dr. 
Anna  Howard  Shaw,  the  national  president,  joined  her  for  a 
two  weeks'  scries  of  conferences  in  the  large  places,  in  each  of 
wiiicli  a  society  was  formed. 

A  convention  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  delegates  was 
called  for  December  15-16  in  Oklahoma  City.  Dr.  Shaw  presided 
at  the  first  session  and  delivered  an  address  to  a  large  audience. 
Over  sixty  members  were  added  to  the  city  dub  and  from  this 
time  it  was  the  most  active  in  the  State.  Statehood  was  being 
agitated  and  a  letter  was  read  from  Miss  Stisan  6.  Anthony, 
honorary  president  of  the  National  Association,  which  said :  "No 
stone  shonld  be  left  unturned  to  secure  suffrage  for  the  women 
while  Oklahoma  is  yet  a  Territory,  for  if  it  comes  into  the  Union 
without  this  in  its  constitution  it  will  take  a  long  time  and  a 
great  deal  of  hard  work  to  convert  over  one-half  of  the  men  to 
vote  for  it." 

Letters  expressing  a  strong  desire  for  the  franchise  were  read 

'  The  Hiitory  ia  indebted  for  this  chapter  to  Mrs.  Adetla  C  Stephens,  president  of 
the  Sute  Womao  Suffrage  Aawciatkm*  aad  MiM  Katiieriiie  Piene.  dudmaa  of  the 
Ratification  Conunittee, 

•Bialaffr  of  Wooum  Soffngo,  Volttoie  IV,  poga  Stt* 
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from  women  in  different  parts  of  the  Territories.  The  Twin 
Territorial  Association  was  organized  and  a  resolution  was 
adopted  calling  for  statehood  and  saying:  "Said  statehood  .siiall 
never  enact  any  law  restricting  the  right  of  sidTra^c  on  account 
of  sex,  race,  color  or  previous  coiuliiiDn  of  servitude."  I'lunii- 
ncnt  at  this  convention  were  Mrs.  Kate  II.  l^iggers,  Mrs.  Julia 
Woodworth,  Mrs.  Anna  Laskey  and  Mrs.  Jence  C.  Feucjuay.  The 
officers  elected  were:  president,  Mrs.  Biggers,  Iiulian  Territory; 
first  vice-president,  Mrs.  Woodworth;  second,  Mrs.  Anna  M. 
Bennett;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Laskey;  recording  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Louisa  lioylan  McLoud:  treasurer,  Miss  Margaret 
Rees;  audiiors,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Forney  and  Mrs,  Mary  B.  Green, 
all  of  Oklahoma  Territory,  and  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Harvey  of  Indiati 
Territory. 

The  second  annual  convention  was  held  Oct  26-28,  1905,  at 
C  hickasha,  Indian  Territory.  Pvlrs.  Biggers,  Mrs.  Woodworth, 
Miss  Rees  and  Mrs.  Green  were  re-elected.  New  officers  were, 
Mrs.  Miimie  Keith  Bailey,  Mrs.  Geo  Ikard  Harris.  Mrs.  Ida 
Wood  Norvell,  Mrs,  Jessie  Livingston  Parks  and  Mrs.  Hattie 
Sherman.  V  igorous  protest  had  been  made  by  women  through- 
out the  Territories  against  the  bill  for  statehood  which  had  been 
presented  to  Congress,  classifying  women  in  the  suffrage  section 
with  illiterates,  minors,  felons,  insane  and  feeble-minded.  The 
matter  was  also  taken  up  by  the  National  Association.  [See 
Chapti  r  V,  Volume  V.]  Later  when  bills  in  the  Territorial  Legis- 
lature tor  a  constitutional  convention  repeated  this  clause  a  con- 
ference wa^  held  with  the  officers  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  hundreds 
of  letters  of  protest  were  sent. 

As  a  constitutional  convention  seemed  near  at  hand  Dr.  Frances 
Woods  of  South  Dakota  was  sent  by  the  National  Association  to 
organize  in  Indian  Territory.  With  the  help  of  ^Trs.  Woodworth 
she  secured  hearings  before  women's  clubs  and  W'.  C.  T.  U.'s, 
addressed  State  Labor  and  Press  Associations  and  was  invited  to 
speak  to  a  l\armers'  Institute  300  miles  away  with  her  expenses 
paid.  Miss  ( iregg  continued  the  organizing  in  Oklahoma,  ad- 
dre.ssing  an  audience  of  6.(XX}  at  the  Grand  .\rmy  of  the  Republic 
encampment  and  speaking  to  teachers'  institutes,  business  colleges, 
country  school  house  meetings  and  women's  clubs.   One  issue  of 
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the  Messenger,  the  U.  C.  T,  U,  organ,  was  devoted  to  woman 
suffrage.  The  membership  increased;  over  75  papers  used  suf- 
frage articles  and  much  literature  donated  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation was  circulated.  The  Oklahoma  City  Chib,  Mrs.  Adelia  C. 
Stq>hen8,  president,  was  especially  active  in  having^  the  women 
register  for  the  school  elections,  in  which  they  could  vote  for 
trustees,  in  order  to  defeat  the  sdioo!  book  trust,  and  600  did  so. 

In  May  Dr.  Woods  spoke  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Woman's  Relief  Corps  in  Oklahoma  City  and  a  resolution  was 
passed  favoring  woman  suffrage.  The  drand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, in  session  at  the  same  time,  gave  her  a  place  on  an  evening 
program  at  the  Opera  House,  where  she  nfkiresscd  a  large, 
enthusiastic  audience.  Mrs.  Diggers  attended  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Twin  Territories  Labor  Union,  which  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  for  woman  suffrage.  In  Tulsa  on  Labor  Day  the 
"float"  of  the  suffragists  in  the  big  procession  won  the  prize.  At 
Chideasha  during  the  agricultural  fair  the  tent  of  the  suffrage 
club  had  the  best  location  on  the  grounds.  Dr.  Woods  and  Mrs. 
Biggers  went  to  Muskogee  to  see  Robert  L.  Owen,  a  prominent 
lawyer,  and  enlist  his  strong  InfHience  m  favor  of  a  woman  suf- 
frage clause  in  the  new  constitution.  He  cordially  promised  his 
influence,  service  and  financial  assistance  and  he  made  his  first 
great  suffrage  speech  in  Oklahoma  City  before  the  convention 
took  place.  Dr.  Woods  left  the  last  of  May  and  the  National 
Association  sent  Mrs.  Ida  Porter  Boyer  of  Pennsylvania  in 
October,  1906,  to  establish  headquarters.  When  the  constitu- 
tional convention  opened  in  Guthrie  they  were  transferred  there, 
with  Mrs.  Biggers  and  Mrs.  Boyer  in  charge.  Miss  Laura  Clay 
of  Kentucky,  a  national  officer,  went  to  their  assistance  at  her 
own  expense  and  Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford  of  Colorado  did 
some  very  effective  speaking.  In  February,  1907,  a  hearing  was 
granted  the  Suffrage  Committee  of  the  convention.  Later  Mr. 
Owen,  former  Governor  Alva  Adams  of  Colorado  and  Miss  Qay 
addressed  the  entire  convention.  Mr.  Owen  engaged  the  Opera 
House  for  a  mass  meeting  to  influence  the  delegates  and  paid  for 
printing  handsomely  the  Memorial  which  the  State  Suffrage 
Association  presented  to  the  convention. 

Mrs.  Boyer  said.   'The  woman  suffrage  measure  caused  the 
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most  heated  ciehate  of  tlie  convention.  It  had  been  arranged  by 
the  poHtical  manipulators  to  apply  gag  rule  and  shut  off  debate 
as  soon  as  the  opposition  had  exploited  itself  Ijut  on  a  motion  to 
discii?s  the  snffrap^e  resolution  the  vote  stood  41  noes,  42  ayes, 
and  the  delegates  favormg  it  managed  to  secure  the  floor  and  hold 
it."  Peter  Hanraty,  the  principal  representative  of  the  labor 
organizations,  which  were  practically  solid  for  a  woman  suffrage 
claiTse  In  the  constitution,  led  the  debate  in  its  favor.  A  number 
of  prominent  men  spoke  strong! v  for  it.  Some  of  the  opposing 
speeches  were  very  coarse.  On  the  tinal  vote  it  was  lost  by  50 
nays  to  37  ayes.  Notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  done  and  said 
the  suffrage  clause  in  the  new  constitution  read:  "The  qualified 
electors  shall  be  male  citizens  of  the  State  and  male  persons  of 
Indian  descent,  who  are  over  21  years  of  age.  .  .  .  Specifically 
excepted  arc  felons,  paupers,  lunatics  and  idiots.'* 

The  headquarters  were  returned  to  Oklahoma  City  with  Mrs. 
Boyer  and  Mrs.  Biggers  still  in  charge  and  Miss  Gregg  continued 
her  field  work,  as  the  suffragists  desired  to  help  some  of  their 
friends  who  were  candidates.  Among  them  at  the  election  in 
October,  1907,  Bird  S.  McGuire  was  elected  member  of  Congress, 
Mr.  Hanraty  mine  inspector,  Charles  L.  Daugherty  labor  com- 
missioner, Jesse  L.  Dunn  and  M.  J.  Kane  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  fourteen  to  the  Legislature.  Charles  W.  Haskell,  who 
had  been  among  the  bitterest  of  the  opponents  in  the  convention, 
was  elected  Governor.  When  the  first  Legislature  met  in  Decem- 
ber, Mr.  Owen  was  unanimously  elected  U.  S.  Senator  and  never 
thereafter  failed  to  render  assistance  to  both  State  and  national 
suffrage  for  women.  Unsolicited  Perry  A.  Ballard  introduced  a 
bill  in  the  House  at  the  first  session  giving  the  Presidential 
franchise  to  women  but  it  never  came  out  of  committee. 

The  suffrage  work  done  in  1908  was  principally  through  the 
society  in  Oklahoma  City.  The  State  Federation  of  Labor  at  its 
annual  convention  endorsed  woman  suifirage  and  pledged  its 
support  to  candidates  for  the  Legislature  who  would  submit  the 
question  to  the  voters.  The  Socialists  also  gave  unqualified  sup- 
port. There  was  no  official  recognition  by  Democrats  or  Repub- 
licans but  a  considerable  per  cent,  of  their  legislative  candidates 
declared  themselves  in  favor  oi  this  action. 
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State  suttrage  headquarters  were  opened  in  Guthrie  in  January, 
1909,  and  Mrs.  Boyer  took  charge.  Members  from  clubs  over 
the  State  came  to  assist  in  lobhyinj^;  for  the  amendment  and 
pledges  were  secured  from  a  majority  in  both  Houses.  Miss 
Kate  M,  Gordon  of  New  Orleans,  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
National  Association,  came  to  make  the  principal  argument  at 
the  Senate  hearing.  One  was  granted  also  l)efore  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole.  Mrs.  N.  M,  Carter  presided  and  strong  appeal.s 
were  made  by  Mrs.  Boyer,  Mrs,  M.  A.  Morrison,  Mrs.  Feuquay 
and  Mrs.  Bailey.  A  petition  of  8,tMX)  names  was  presented, 
which  had  been  quicklA*  mllected,  but  it  was  treated  with  dis- 
courtesy, one  member  tearmg  up  the  sheets  from  his  district  and 
throwing  them  into  the  waste  basket.  The  Speaker  jestingly 
referred  it  to  the  Committee  on  Geological  Survey.  The  attend- 
ance was  so  great  the  hearing  had  to  be  adjourned  to  a  larger 
room.  Through  every  possible  device  and  even  conspiracy  the 
measure  was  lost  in  the  Senate,  Governor  Haskell  using  his 
influence  against  it. 

Tt  was  already  evident  that  the  amendment  could  be  subtnitted 
only  through  the  Initiative  and  Referendum.  This  was  a  new  and 
not  well  understood  law,  there  was  little  money  in  the  treasury 
and  the  women  were  tired  and  discouraged,  saying,  as  Mrs, 
Woodworth  expressed  it :  "It's  of  no  use,  for  the  whiskv  ring 
and  the  grafters  will  Jjeat  us  every  time."  Nevertheless  an 
imdaunted  few  decided  to  begin  the  immense  work  of  securing 
the  initiative  |>etition,  Mrs.  I'iggers  was  cotitinued  as  president 
and  Dr.  Rtith  A.  Gav  agreed  to  act  as  chairman  of  finance  and 
conduct  the  jietition  work  from  her  otlice  in  Oklahoma  City,  with 
the  cooperation  of  Mrs.  Stephens,  who  went  personally  into  the 
counties.  The  National  A.ssociation  again  sent  Mrs.  Boyer,  who 
used  her  own  room  for  headtpiarters  in  order  to  save  money. 
She  said  in  writing  of  the  summer's  campaign : 

The  women  circulated  the  petition  and  obtained  nearly  38,600  sig- 
natures of  voters — more  than  the  necessary  number.  The  State  was 
new;  there  were  few  trolleys  in  cities  and  still  fewer  interurbans  to 
make  the  rural  comtnunities  accessible;  the  railroads  had  infrequent 
and  uncertain  schedules.  Tliat  petition  was  a  marvel  in  attainment 
and  a  monument  of  sacrifice.  The  headquarters  work  has  never 
been  surpassed  in  devotion  of  local  suffragists.  Do  you  know  of  an^ 
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Other  State  where  the  entire  campaign  was  carried  on  by  but  two 
paid  workers — a  manager  and  a  stenographer?  Mrs.  Stephens  went 
into  the  field  and  Mrs.  Biggers  remained  with  the  office  work  and 
spent  her  money  freely.  Dr.  Gay  sacriticed  time  from  her  practice 
and  pressed  her  father  and  mother  into  service  so  that  literature 
might  be  addressed  to  the  voters.  Mrs.  Woodworth,  Mrs.  Feuquay, 
Mrs.  Burt.  Mrs.  Mattie  Flick,  Mrs.  Dunham  and  her  daughter 
Junia  and  Miss  Mary  Barber  worked  day  and  night  in  the  of&t  or 
the  field. 

Altogether  $900  were  raised.  To  this  amount  Miss  Clay  con- 
tributed $300;  Henry  B.  and  Alice  Stone  Blackwell  (Mass.) 
$400  and  also  lent  money.  Most  of  the  women  worked  gra- 
tuitously and  paid  their  own  expenses.  Oklahoma  City  was 
canvassed  without  cost.  When  the  petition  was  ready  for  fil- 
ing a  representative  committee  of  women  carried  it  to  Guthrie 
and  Secretary  of  State  Cross  complimented  its  excellent  ar- 
arrangement.  So  quietly  had  it  been  secured  that  the  "machine" 
politicians  were  astounded  and  dismayed  when  it  was  presented 
and  plans  were  at  once  made  to  attack  its  validity.  Senator 
Roddie  was  chosen  to  protest  it  on  the  ground  that  5,000  of  the 
signatures  were  fraudulent  but  he  offered  no  proof  of  the  charge. 
Three  eminent  lawyers,  Judge  J.  B.  A.  Robertson,  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor;  Judge  T.  L.  Brown,  a  Republican,  and 
P.  J.  Nagel,  a  Socialist,  gave  their  services  to  the  suffragists.  The 
first  argued  for  the  justice  of  submitting  the  amendment;  the 
second  defended  the  legality  of  the  petition  and  the  third  de- 
manded recognition  of  the  38,586  voters  who  had  signed  it. 
Secretary  of  State  Cross  announced  a  recess  until  2  p.  m.  At  that 
hour  he  declared  that  the  petition  was  "in  due  form  of  law  and 
amply  sufficient  in  all  things  and  that  the  question  thereby  pro- 
posed should  be  certified  to  the  Governor  to  the  end  that  th^ 
same  may  be  submitted  to  the  electors  of  the  State  as  is  provided 
by  law."  Senator  Roddie  then  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  in  June,  iQio,  sustained  the  petition. 

Believing  that  the  petition  would  be  upheld  the  suffragists  had 
opened  headquarters  in  the  Lee  Huckins  Hotel  in  i jklahoma  City 
February  i.  There  vva.s  liope  of  a  special  election  for  the  amend- 
ment, in  which  case  it  could  he  carried  by  a  majority  of  those 
voting  on  it.    If  it  went  to  the  regular  election  it  would  require 
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a  majority  of  the  highest  number  of  votes  cast  It  finally  went 
over  to  the  general  election.  There  was  no  money  for  salaries 
and  very  little  for  expenses.  Mrs.  Boyer  conducted  a  very  efii~ 
cient  publicity  service  and  was  obliged  to  fill  many  appointments 
as  a  speaker,  besides  having  all  the  office  work  in  charge,  making 
It  necessary  for  her  to  toil  far  into  the  nights.  Mrs.  Biggers 
carried  on  the  work  during  Mrs.  Boyer's  absences.  Often  there 
was  no  money  for  postage  and  Dr.  Gay  would  go  out  and  beg 
a  few  dollars  from  some  friend  of  the  cause. 

It  being  a  State  campaign  year  there  were  many  opportunities 
for  work  at  picnics  and  tent  meetings  arranged  for  the  candidates. 
The  Democrats  were  the  dominant  party  and  principal  opposers. 
Among  their  candidates  were  few  avowed  friends  or  active 
helpers  and  some  were  openly  and  bitterly  opposed.  Women  who 
had  never  made  a  public  speech  had  to  meet  their  eloquence  and 
sophistry.  Mrs.  Stephens  and  Miss  Mary  Barber  were  sent  into 
the  most  hostile  part  of  the  State  and  worked  through  the  heat 
Tid  dust  of  almost  the  entire  summer.  They  spoke  from  boxes 
and  wagons ;  in  little  dark  school  houses  with  only  one  smoky 
kerosene  lamp,  making  it  impossible  to  read  their  notes  or  see 
the  audience;  before  large,  unsympathetic  crowds  at  open  air 
meetings.  It  was  an  experience  that  tested  endurance  and  loyalty 
almost  to  the  breaking  point. 

The  Socialists  were  always  helpful  but  they  were  intensely  dis- 
liked and  sometimes  their  friendship  only  made  the  way  more 
difficult.  The  labor  unions  were  unusually  helpful  and  never 
antagonistic.  1  award  the  last  of  the  campaign  the  secretary  of 
the  State  Federation  of  Labor,  J,  Luther  Langston,  with  Miss 
Gordon  made  a  two-weeks'  speaking  tour  through  the  State.  The 
vote  was  taken  Nov.  8,  t>  )Io,  and  was  announced  as  ayes,  88,8o8; 
noes,  128,928;  lost  by  40,120.  While  the  disappointmnet  was 
intense  yet  as  an  education  this  campaign  could  not  be  over- 
c:;tiipated.^  • 

*Tlie  fulTi  wn  Trstimo!iial  wa«  gratefully  offered:  Mn.  Ida  Porter  Boyer  hy  ber  tact 
and  never  tjiilinK  kindness  tiot  on\j  wun  tht  love  of  the  tufiragistl  oi  OkUboms  but 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  at!  others  who  knew  ber.  By  ber  tirelcM  enerfy  Kod  an- 
■ttftthn«'w  sbe  did  a  work  which  contribiHed  very  ItiveljP  to  the  final  mcceaa  tbat  eam« 
later.  Signed,  Kate  H.  Bisgers.  preaidcBt  SlaM  SaSnit  AMoeiatioa;  Jean  C  9«i9Bir» 
first  vice  president;  Adell*  C  Sttghuu^  corTtapoitdtiig  tmentKji  Koth  A.  Otf,  chair' 
man  fiaaace  conunittec 
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There  was  stUl  a  (fesire  to  keep  the  organizatton  alive  and  be 
ready  for  the  next  of»portimity.  In  191 1  Mrs.  Biggers  dedined  to 
stand  again  for  the  presidency,  after  serving  seven  years,  and  Dr. 

Ruth  A.  Gay,  with  a  fuli  board,  was  elected  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion, Mrs.  Biggers  takinp^  the  office  of  treasurer.  At  the  State 
meeting  of  1912  Mrs.  Mattle  Flick,  Miss  Jessie  Nourse  and  Mrs. 
Mattie  Cloud  were  added  to  the  board.  Dr.  Gay  held  the  presi- 
dency until  191 3,  when  Mrs,  Cora  B.  Gotchy  was  elected.  The 
State  association  became  a  member  of  the  Southern  Women's 
Conference.  No  further  effort  was  made  with  the  Legislature 
but  the  Republican  party  put  a  woman  suffrage  plank  in  its  State 
platform  and  the  Progressive  party  took  steps  toward  another 
initiative  petition,  Mrs.  Gotchy  assisting,  but  it  did  not  meet  with 
support  Mrs.  Feuquay  was  selected  for  president  in  19 14  and 
helped  a  resolution  for  an  amendment  introduced  in  the  Legisla- 
ture by  the  Socialist  Representatives  McLemore  and  Pritchett, 
which  did  not  come  out  of  coniiuiUee. 

In  191 5  Mrs.  Adelia  C.  Stephens  was  elected  president.  The 
vice-president,  Miss  Mary  Crangle,  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  State,  and  the  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Frances  A.  Agnew,  in 
the  southwestern  part,  did  active  personal  work  to  keep  up  the 
interest.  The  Democratic  Secretary  of  State,  J.  L.  Lyon,  made 
strenuous  individual  effort  to  start  an  initiative  petition,  which 
was  not  successful.  Suffrage  resolutions  were  introduced  by  leg- 
islators independently  in  the  session  of  191 5  and  the  special 
session  of  1916.  Luther  Harrison  and  Charles  F.  Barrett,  now 
Adjutant  General,  were  helpful  friends  in  the  Legislature.  Mrs. 
Stephens  was  continued  as  president  through  1916  and  19 17.* 
In  19 1 6  the  resolution  for  a  suffrage  amendment  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  62  to  15  but  was  adversely  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee. 

*  OOcr  State  attem  titroagb  the  ytar$  were  Mrs.  N.  U.  Ctrter,  If  r*.  Jalfai  Dttnluun, 

Dr.  Edith  Barber,  EHrabcth  RcdficJd.  Mm.  J.  R.  Harris,  Mr*.  Nardasa  Owen.  Mr-! 
A.  K.  McKellop,  Martha  Phillips,  Minnie  O.  Branstcttcr,  Mrs.  Roswell  Johnson,  Lucy 
G.  StruUe,  Carrie  K.  Easterly,  Kate  Stafford,  Dora  Odny,  Ellen  McElroy.  Edith 
Wright,  Mrai.  Lee  Lennox,  Mary  Goddard,  Mrs.  John  Threadffill,  Blanohe  H.  Hawley, 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Heasy,  Mrs.  Clarence  Davis,  Mrs.  Carl  Williams,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Dougherty. 
Un,  Jote  ImIv,  JtMie  LiTingiton  Parks,  Mrs.  N.  IfcCartjr,  LotUae  Bojrlan. 

District  presidents  and  chairmen  of  conmu'ttcts:  Dora  Kirkpatrick,  Janet  C.  Broeck, 
Sliaabeth  Burt,  Ethel  Lewis,  Mrs.  U.  J.  Bonnel),  Mrs.  O.  A.  Mitscher,  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Cooka.  Bfia  IL  Salla,  S.  lima  Yaonaa. 
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Since  1 910  Mrs.  Woodvvorth  had  kept  the  question  of  woman 
suffrage  conluiually  before  the  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  and  in  all  organizations  of  women  there  was  an  increasing 
interest  in  legislation,  especially  for  the  benefit  of  women  and 
children,  and  they  were  seeing  the  necessity  of  the  ballot  as  a 
means  of  attaining  it.  Meanwhile  most  of  the  States  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  had  enfranchised  their  womeii  and  for 
months  before  ihc  Legislature  convened  in  191 7  letters  and  tele- 
grams came  in  announcing  that  former  foes  had  become  friends, 
many  of  them  offering  to  help  the  cause.  Woman  suffrage  was 
the  first  subject  discussed  when  the  r>egislature  convened,  i  lie 
resolution  to  submit  an  amendment  was  championed  in  the  Senate 
by  Senators  Fred  Tucker  of  Ardmorc,  John  Golobie  of  Guthrie, 
Walter  T'erguson  of  Cherokee  and  many  others.  Tn  the  House 
among  the  most  earnest  supporters  were  Paul  Nesbilt  of  McAles- 
ter  and  Bert  C,  Hodges  of  Okmulgee.  The  vole  in  the  Senate 
February  2  was  unanimous  and  in  the  House  March  17  was 
75  ayes,  12  noes. 

Women  over  the  State  watched  anxiously  the  action  of  the 
Legislature  and  many  were  in  attendance.  Mrs.  Stephens,  Mrs. 
Frank  Mulkey  of  Oklahoma  City  and  Mrs.  Robert  Ray  of  Lawion 
were  especially  active  but  the  chief  credit  belongs  to  Mrs.  Frank 
B.  Lucas,  legislative  representative  of  the  I'ederation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  with  wide  experience  in  legislative  procedure.  Mrs. 
Woodworth  and  Mrs.  Lucas  had  acted  as  committee  for  the 
State  suffrage  association,  wliich  now  merged  with  the  campaign 
committee. 

The  campaign  was  made  i)arlicularly  ditticult  by  the  fact 
that  Governor  Rolx-rt  L.  Williams,  Attorney  General  S.  P.  Free- 
ling  and  the  chairman  of  the  Stale  Election  Board,  W.  C.  Mc- 
Alester,  all  Democrats,  were  avowed  and  active  anti-suffragists, 
notwithstanding  the  party  had  declared  in  State  convention  in 
favor  of  the  amendment.  Fncouraged  by  eastern  women  an 
Anti-Suffrage  Connnittec  was  formed  with  Mrs.  T.  11.  Sturgeon 
chairman  and  Miss  Maybelle  Stuard  press  chairman  and  speaker, 
both  of  Ukiahonia  City.  Otlier  women  prominent  in  the  move- 
ment were  Miss  Edith  Johns<»n,  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Miss 
AUce  Robertson  of  Muskogee,  who  were  very  active  in  the 
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distribution  of  the  usual  "anti"  literature,  attempting  to  link  the 
suffragists  with  (lernians  and  with  the  negro  vote.  Miss  Char- 
lotte Roue  of  Vonkers,  N.  Y..  representing  the  National  Anti- 
Suffrage  Association,  remained  in  (Oklahoma  diirinj^  most  of  the 
campaign  but  their  work  was  scattered  and  nieffectual. 

The  election  took  place  Nov.  8,  and  the  amendment 

received  a  majority  of  25,428  of  the  votes  cast  on  it.  It  had  a 
majority  of  0,701  of  the  hij^hest  numher  of  votes  cast  at  the 
elect)  tn,  a  record  that  never  had  been  equalled  in  any  State. 
After  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters  was  orj^Mnized  at 
the  convention  of  the  National  American  Suffrage  Association  in 
March,  19 19,  a  State  League  was  formed  in  Oklahoma  with  Mrs. 
Phil  Brown  of  Muskogee  chairman. 


Report  of  Mrs.  Shuter  to  the  Board  of  the  National  American 
Woman  Suffrage  .^Kssociation  on  the  Oklahoma  Campaign. 

.A.gainst  the  advice  of  the  National  P.oard  with  conditions  ad- 
verse as  they  were  in  Oklahoma  the  legislative  ctjmmittee  of  the 
State  Federation  of  Women's  i  liibs  and  some  members  of  the 
State  sulTrage  board  secured  the  submission  of  an  amendment  to 
the  voters  in  1917  and  appealed  for  hel|)  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion. It  found  that  the  (  )klahoma  assutiaiion  was  not  organized 
as  in  other  States  with  the  club  as  the  unit  but  was  composed  of 
individual  memberships  and  was  not  an  auxiliary  of  the  National 
Association,  not  having  paid  dues  for  several  years.  After 
obtaining  the  submission  there  seemed  to  be  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  women  to  waive  all  responsibility  for  the  campaign,  but 
they  said  that  if  the  National  Association  considered  the  winning 
of  it  a  necessity  to  its  program,  it  should  assume  the  entire 
financial  responsibility. 

On  Jan.  19,  1918,  Mrs.  Nettie  Rogers  Shuler,  corresponding 
secretary  and  chairman  of  campaigns  and  surveys;  Mrs.  T.  T. 
Cotnam  of  Arkansas  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Brooks  of  Kansas, 
directors  of  the  National  American  Association,  reached  Okla- 
homa City.  Several  conferences  were  held  with  the  State  Ijoard 
none  of  whose  members  could  give  all  their  time  to  the  campaign, 
although  two  would  work  for  salary  and  expenses.  It  was  evident 
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that  a  Campaign  Committee  must  be  lonned  and  new  groups 
interested,  to  which  the  board  agreed.  Forty-five  wonien  met  at 
the  Lee  Huddns  Hotel  on  January  21 1  adopted  a  plan  for  work 
and  agreed  to  raise  a  budget  of  $25,000,  Mrs.  Shuler  stating 
that  no  financial  assistance  from  the  National  Association  could 
be  given  until  the  Board  had  taken  action  on  her  ''survey "  of  con- 
ditions. Mrs.  John  Threadgill  was  elected  chairman  of  the  cam- 
paign committee  with  a  salary  of  $100  a  month  and  Mrs.  Julia 
Woodworth,  the  former  State  secretary,  was  made  executive 
secretary  at  a  salary  of  $15  a  week.  Mrs.  1  rank  B.  Lucas,  chair- 
man of  finance,  agreed  to  raise  the  $25,000  necessary  for  the 
campaign  with  the  understanding  that  she  was  to  have  personally 
10  per  cent  of  the  money  raised.  She  raised  a  little  over  $2,000 
and  resigned  April  i. 

An  organization  of  young  women  was  formed  in  Oklahoma 
City  and  State  and  city  headquarters  were  opened  in  the  Terminal 
Arcade.  Two  organizers.  Miss  Josephine  Miller  who  remained 
one  week  and  Miss  Gertrude  Watkins  who  remained  three  weeks, 
were  sent  by  the  National  Association.  Jvliss  Lola  Walker  came 
January  30,  Miss  Margaret  Thompson,  a  volunteer,  and  Miss 
Edna  Annette  Beveridge  in  February,  all  remaining  through  tlie 
campaign. 

Mrs.  Shuler  left  April  6  for  South  Dakota  and  Michigan,  both 
in  amendment  campaigns.  While  in  Oklahoma  she  had  visited 
twenty-seven  counties  out  of  the  seventy-seven  and  organization 
had  been  effected  in  thirty-two  county  seats;  also  the  passage 
obtained  of  a  resolution  by  the  Democratic  and  Republican  State 
Committees  not  only  endorsing  but  promising  to  work  for  the 
amendment.  A  Campaign  Committee  had  been  formed  with 
representatives  from  seventeen  organizations  of  men  and  women 
representing  different  groups  with  widely  diversified  interests. 
Ten  State  vice-chairmen  had  been  selected  from  different  sections 
and  eleven  chairmen  of  active  committees.  Headquarters  had 
been  opened  in  Tulsa  and  Muskogee  and  others  promised  in  the 
larger  cities.  A  canvass  had  been  made  of  forty-six  newspapers 
showing  only  five  to  be  absolutely  opposed.  The  State  had  been 
divided  into  ten  districts  and  it  was  hoped  that  each  might  have 
the  services  later  of  an  ea^erienced  national  worker. 
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On  April  17,  18,  a  meeting^  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
National  Association  was  held  in  Indianapolis.  The  Board  took 
action  on  Oklahoma,  agreeing  to  g^ve  organizers,  press  work  and 
literature  to  the  amount  of  $13,650,  provided  the  State  would 
put  two  more  trained  organizers  in  the  field  immediately  and 
raise  the  rest  of  the  ''budget/'  about  $11,000.  Mrs.  Threadgill 
attending  this  meeting  and  agreed  to  the  plan. 

On  May  i  Miu  Marjoiie  Shuier  was  sent  by  the  National 
Association  to  take  entire  charge  of  ptess  and  political  work,  and, 
to  quote  from  Miss  Katherine  Pierce's  report,  ''to  her  effective 
work  with  the  newspapers  of  the  State  was  due  in  a  great 
measure  the  success  of  die  campaign."  Three  hundred  were  sup- 
plied with  weekly  bulletins  and  two-and-a-half  pages  of  plate,  and 
the  last  week  126,000  copies  of  a  suffrage  supplement  sent  from 
national  headquarters  in  New  York  were  circulated  through  the 
newspapers.  As  a  unit  the  suffrage  organization  was  used  for 
the  3rd  and  4th  Liberty  Loans,  and  a  statewide  Unconditional 
Surrender  Club,  in  which  nearly  100,000  members  were  enrolled, 
was  organized  by  Miss  Shuier.  In  the  face  of  these  activities 
the  men  paid  little  heed  to  the  charges  of  pacifism  and  lack  of 
patriotism  made  agunst  the  suffragists  hy  paid  "anti"  speakers 
sent  in  from  outside  the  State. 

May  I  found  the  Campaign  Committee  without  funds  and  a 
meeting  held  iu  Oklahoma  City  early  in  the  month  passed  the 
following  resolution:  "On  aconnt  of  the  unusual  conditions  pre- 
vailing at  this  time  which  have  caused  the  Oklahoma  State  Cam- 
paign Committee  to  find  itself  unable  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
campaign,  said  committee  does  hereby  dissolve  and  stands  ready 
to  cooperate  in  any  way  possible  in  any  plans  that  may  be  evolved 
by  the  National  Board,  hoping  for  its  continued  aid  and  support 
and  expressing  warmest  thanks  and  most  earnest  appreciation  of 
the  generous  aid  and  assistance  already  given."  This  resolution 
was  imanimously  carried,  the  committee  dissolved  and  Mrs. 
Clarence  Henley  was  made  chairman,  Mrs.  Frank  Haskell,  vice 
chairman,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Crockett,  secretary,  Mrs.  Blanche  Hawley, 
treasurer,  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Ames,  chairman  of  finance  of  a  new 
one.  As  the  State  had  not  put  in  the  two  trained  organizers,  the 
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National  Board  sent  Mrs.  Mary  K.  Maule  in  April  and  Misses 
Alice  Curtis  and  Doris  Long  in  June. 

One  of  the  requirements  by  the  National  Association  if  financial 
assistance  were  given  was  that  States  in  campaign  should  secure 
signatures  of  women  on  petitions.  At  the  meeting  in  January 
officers  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  agreed  to 
take  entire  charge  of  this  work  hut  later  decided  that  it  might 
injure  the  chances  for  national  prohihuion.  Its  president,  how- 
ever, Mrs.  Abhie  Ilillerman  of  Sapulpa,  served  as  an  advisory 
member  of  the  Campaign  Committee  and  with  other  members 
rendered  valuable  assistance.  Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Curtis 
58,687  signatures  were  obtained. 

In  the  meantime  the  Oklahoma  City  organization,  which  had 
for  officers  a  group  of  young  women,  was  dissolved  and  their 
headquarters  given"  up.  Money  was  needed  to  maintain  State 
headquarters,  which  were  an  absolute  necessity.  In  June  Mrs. 
Henley,  the  chairman,  sent  a  finaticial  plan  to  all  county  chairmen, 
asking  for  a  certain  sum  from  each  county  based  on  population, 
wealth,  etc.  Some  county  chairmen  resigned,  which  was  a  dis- 
couragement to  Mrs.  Henley  and  to  the  national  workers.  Early 
in  July  Mrs.  Henley  telegraphed  licr  resignation  to  the  National 
Board,  stating  that  the  campaign  must  go  by  default  unless  it 
would  assume  ail  financial  obligation.  Mrs.  Catt,  the  national 
president,  wrote  urging  her  not  to  resign  and  stating  that  the 
National  Association  would  pay  salary  and  expenses  of  all 
natiotml  organizers  then  in  the  held  and  would  send  other  workers 
as  needed,  providing  Oklahoma  would  finance  its  State  head- 
quarters and  speakers'  bureau  and  meet  the  pledge  made  in  April 
to  pay  salary  and  expenses  of  two  workers.  Mrs.  Henley  remained 
chairman;  Mary  Parke  London  and  Sally  Fanny  Gleaton  were 
sent  by  the  board  in  July;  Alma  Sasse  in  August  and  Isabella 
Sanders  as  headquarters  secretary  on  September  i.  Mrs.  Shuler 
returned  from  New  York  and  took  over  the  campaign  for  the 
final  two  months,  with  headquarters  in  Oklahoma  City. 

All  of  the  prominent  suffragists  in  the  State  were  doing  war 
work.  .  .  .  There  was  a  depleted  treasury.  The  Campaign  Com- 
mittee was  not  able  to  pay  for  any  workers  in  the  field.  Money 
was  needed  for  rent,  postage,  telegrams,  stenographers'  salaries. 
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etc.  It  became  necessary  for  Mrs.  Shuler  and  the  organizers,  in 
addition  to  the  detailed  work  of  the  campaign,  to  assume  the 
financial  tmrden  as  well.  Mrs.  Shuler  gave  her  personal  check 
for  rent  for  August,  September  and  October  and  with  the  national 

assistants  in  the  field  and  by  personal  appeals  raised  $2,433. 
P'roin  January  21  to  November  5,  19 18,  there  came  into  the 
State  Campaign  Committee's  treasury  $4,993  and  of  this  amount 
$j.550  were  spent  from  Jamiary  to  June  for  salaries  of  Mrs. 
'Ihreadgill,  the  chairman;  Mrs.  Woodworth.  the  secretary,  and 
headquarters  expenses.  These  funds  were  checked  out  on  war- 
rants signed  by  them  and  the  checks  si^ed  by  Mrs.  Hawley, 
treasurer.  From  June  to  November  $2,433  ^^^^  raised  and 
checked  out  on  warrants  signed  by  Mrs.  Henley  and  checks 
signed  by  Mrs.  Hawley  for  headquarters  expenses — ^not  a  penny 
going  for  salary  or  expenses  of  any  national  worker.  The  sum 
of  $79.92  remaining  in  the  treasury  at  the  end  was  turned  over 
to  the  Ratification  Committee. 

The  Tulsa  sufTraj^sts  opened  headquarters,  engaged  an  execu- 
tive secretary  and  financed  their  own  campaign.  They  also  very 
generously  paid  nearly  $500  for  the  suffrai^e  supplement  distri- 
buted throuf^di  the  State.  There  were  other  counties  no  doubt 
where  money  was  spent  locally,  but  no  record  was  sent  to  head- 
quarters. The  National  Association  expended  nearly  $20,000  in 
Oklahoma,  the  largest  sum  it  had  ever  put  into  a  State  Campaign. 
By  September  i  it  was  paying  salaries  and  expenses  of  eleven 
national  workers.^ 

When  the  epidemic  regulations  forbade  meetings  of  more  than 
twelve  persons,  the  suffragists  resorted  to  all  manner  of  devices 
for  voiceless  speech  and  150,000  fliers  with  the  wording  of  the 
amendment,  directions  how  to  vote  and  the  warning  that  a  "silent 

'  >f  ,iny  nrHt  rit  suffr.ipists  foiirul  (hoy  coiiTd  not  Stand  up  apain^t  the  statewide  con* 
ment  that  the  women  should  be  doing  only  war  work  but  the  cooperation  in  m»ny 
munHiet  tw  «p]eiidid  and  there  is  not  apace  anoosh  to  name  thoee  who  stood  by 
throughout  the  struggle.  To  those  already  mentioned  should  be  added  Jvidge 
and  Mrs.  D.  A.  MeDougal  of  Sapulpa,  Mrs.  Robert  Ray  of  Lawton,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Slaglc 
of  Shawnct'.  Mn.  Hardee  Russell  of  Paul's  Valley.  Mrs.  L.amar  Looney  of  Hollis, 
Mrs.  Francis  Agmw  of  .Mtu<i.  Mrs.  Eugene  H.  Lawson  of  Nowata,  Mrs.  Annette  B. 
Ahlrr  of  Hennes&cy.  Mrs.  Olive  Snider  of  Tulsa.  Among  the  men  to  be  specially  men- 
tioned arc  James  J.  McGraw  of  Ponca  City,  immhcr  of  the  National  Republican  Com- 
mitter; Tom  Wade  of  Marlow.  member  of  the  National  Democratic  Committee;  George 
L.  Bowman  of  Kingfisher,  Alger  Melton  of  Chickasha,  Colonel  E.  M.  McPherron  of 
pttraal  and  Bird  McGoire  of  Tulsa. 
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vote"  was  a  irote  agiainst  it  were  distributed  by  hand  and  through 
the  mail.  Other  circularization,  posting  of  towns  at  a  specified 
date  and  newspaper  publicity  were  pushed.  Much  political  help 
was  secured.  Both  Republican  and  Democratic  State  conventions 
passed  suffrage  resolutions  and  preceding  the  Democratic  nearly 
every  county  convention  passed  such  a  resolution. 

No  work  which  the  women  did  in  the  campaign  was  more 
effective  than  their  election  day  appeal.  Nearly  every  polling  place 
had  women  watchers  within  and  women  scouts  without.  When- 
ever  one  party  in  any  place  denied  women  the  privilege  of  watch- 
ing, they  secured  appointments  as  regubr  watchers  for  the  other 
party.  An  amendtnent  to  the  constitution  of  Oklahoma  has  to 
poll  a  majority  of  the  highest  number  of  votes  cast  in  the  general 
decdon.  The  "silent  vote*'  Is  the  term  appfied  to  the  votes  cast  in 
the  election  but  not  on  the  amendment  and  which  are  counted 
against  it.  The  task  of  arousing  every  man  to  sudi  a  degree 
of  interest  that  he  would  remember  to  mark  his  balkit  on  the 
suffrage  amendment  seemed  a  hopeless  task.  Those  who  know 
the  usual  inattention  given  to  any  constitutional  amendment  by 
the  rank  and  fife  of  voters  can  estimate  how  difficult  it  was  to 
get  a  majority  of  the  baUots  etrrrectly  marM, 

Early  in  September  It  was  learned  that  the  Elections  Board, 
claiming  that  the  Secretary  of  State  had  failed  to  supply  the 
official  wording  of  the  amendment  ninety  days  before  election, 
did  not  intend  to  print  the  suffrage  amendment.  Through  the 
efforts  of  Judge  W.  H.  Ledbetter  of  Oklahoma  City,  who  donated 
his  services,  this  obstacle  was  overcome,  and  then  further  to 
increase  the  difficulties,  the  board  decided  to  print  the  suffrage 
amendment  on  a  separate  ballot.  In  October  it  was  found  that 
soldiers  had  voted  in  seven  camps  but  suffrage  ballots  had  not 
been  furnished  them  and  thus  hundreds  were  prevented  from 
voting  on  the  amendment,  yet  all  of  these  were  counted  as  voting 
in  the  negative!  The  attempt  to  hold  back  the  returns  and  to 
get  a  new  ruling  on  the  meaning  of  the  so-called  "silent  vote"  are 
matters  of  history. 

On  Friday  after  election  it  became  apparent  to  the  State 
Elections  Board  that  the  suffrage  majority  was  piling  up  and 
there  was  every  evidence  that  the  amendment  had  won.  On 
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Saturday  it  was  reported  that  a  member  of  the  State  Elections 
Board  in  Oklahoma  City  had  called  up  some  chairmen  of  cocmty 
elections  boards,  asking  that  they  open  the  sealed  returns  and 
send  a  second  report  counting  from  the  "stubs,"  which  would 
indude  the  mutilated  and  spoiled  baUots,  so  as  to  increase  further 
the  number  of  the  "silent  votes."  At  that  time  the  suffrage  head- 
quarters had  r€cei\  cd  returns  from  63  out  of  77  counties,  showing 
a  majority  of  21,000  of  the  votes  cast  on  the  amendment,  about 
TO,ooo  over  the  "silent  vote."  The  pubhcation  of  these  attested 
returns  prevented  any  further  attempt  to  get  them  from  "stub" 
books.  When  all  other  resources  failed,  the  anti -suffragists  filed 
a  protest  ^[ainst  certification  by  the  State  Elections  Board. 

There  were  really  two  campaigns  in  Oklahoma — one  to  win  the 
ballot  and  the  other  to  hold  it.  Mrs.  Shuler  remained  in  the  State 
until  November  14.  On  that  day  the  Oktahaman  printed  the 
statement  by  Governor  Williams  that  on  the  face  of  the  returns 
so  far  suffrage  had  won. 

Miss  Beveridge,  who  had  charge  of  one  of  the  most  diflficult 
sections  of  the  State  and  had  carried  it,  remained  in  Oklahoma 
until  December  3,  when  Governor  Williams  fiTially  called  for  the 
suffrage  returns  and  without  certification  by  the  Elections  Boards 
proclaimed  it  carried.  The  vote  stood  106,000  ayes,  81,481  noes, 
a  majority  of  25,428  votes  on  the  amendment  and  of  9,791  over 
the  total  vote  cast  at  the  election.  This  latter  requirement  had 
always  been  counted  on  to  defeat  any  measure  that  the  party 
''bosses"  did  not  want  carried  and  the  politicians  now  asked, 
"But  where  was  the  'silent  vote'?"  The  answer  came  when  a 
map  of  the  State  was  shown  ahnost  obliterated  with  tiny  red  stars 
and  they  were  told,  "Every  star  represents  a  suffrage  committee 
working  since  fast  January."  Organisation  had  reduced  the 
"silent  vote"  to  five  per  cent,  and  won  the  suffrage  for  the  women 
of  Oklahoma.    [End  of  Mrs.  Shuler  s  report] 

"Ratification.  With  the  successful  closing  of  the  campaij:^ 
the  county  chairmen  answered  the  call  of  Mrs.  Shuler  to  meet  in 
Oklahoma  City  and  formed  a  Ratification  Committee  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  ratifying  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  when  it 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Legislatures.   This  committee  was 
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composefi  of  Miss  Kathcrine  Pierce  of  Ok!ahoma  City,  chairman  , 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Crockett  of  the  same  city,  treasurer,  and  Miss  Akivsius 
Larch-Miller  of  Shawnee,  secretary,  with  representative  wonicn 
from  the  hlate  at  lar^'e  as  follows:  Mrs.  Frank  Haskell,  Tulsa; 
Mrs.  E.  E.  McPherron,  Duraiit ;  Mrs,  Walter  l  erguson,  Ciiero- 
kec;  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Kay,  Law  ion;  Mrs.  Hardee  Russell,  Paul's 
Valley.    The  county  chairmen  for  the  campaiji^  were  retained. 

No  active  work  was  done  until  after  the  C  onference  of  Gov- 
ernors in  Salt  Lake  City  in  the  summer  of  igr9,  when  the  amend- 
ment had  been  submitted.  At  this  conference  the  new  riovernor, 
J.  B.  A.  Robertson,  gave  as  a  reason  for  not  calling  a  special 
session  to  ratify,  the  erreat  expense  and  the  fear  of  untimely 
legislatioti  but  he  consented  to  call  one  if  these  could  lie  avoided. 
In  September  Miss  Larcli-Miller,  assisted  by  Miss  Marjorie 
Shuler,  sent  by  the  National  \ssociati(jn,  asked  the  lej^nslators  to 
sij^n  a  pledge  that  they  would  attend  a  special  session,  serve  with- 
out pay.  consider  no  other  legislation  and  vote  for  ratification. 
Pledges  were  signed  by  a  majority  of  both  Houses  and  presented 
to  the  Governor  who  ma<le  no  answer.  Several  weeks  later  lie 
addressed  the  State  I'ederation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  again 
offered  the  same  excuses. 

In  January,  1920,  the  Democratic  Central  Conunittee  called 
county  con vcTit ions  of  women  to  select  delegates  to  a  State  con- 
vention of  women  to  be  held  prior  to  the  regular  State  convention. 
Many  of  these  county  conventions  passed  a  resolution  requesting 
the  Governor  to  call  a  special  session  and  it  was  also  adopted  at 
the  State  convention  of  about  1,500  women.  A  number  of  the 
regular  county  conventions  of  men  and  women  passed  it.  Tvliss 
Larch-Miller  attended  the  convention  of  her  county,  although  she 
had  been  confined  to  her  room  for  several  days  with  influenza. 
She  siX)ke  strongly  for  the  resolution  and  was  oj)posed  by  the 
Attorney  General,  S.  P.  Freeling,  one  of  the  ablest  orators  in 
the  State,  but  her  enthusiasm  and  eloquence  carried  the  day  and 
it  was  a(loj)ted.  The  exertion  proved  too  much  for  her  frail 
bo<!y  and  the  next  night  pneumonia  developed  and  she  gave  her 
young  life  as  the  su])rcme  sacrifice  for  the  cause  she  loved. 

The  Democratic  State  convention  met  at  Muskogee  l-'ebruary  5 
and  Senator  Robert  L,  Owen's  candidacy  for  President  of  the 
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United  States  had  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  its 
dominating  figure.  He  insisted  on  a  special  session  to  ratify  the 
amendment.  Governor  Robertson  stated  to  the  convention  that 
because  of  its  interest  in  Senator  Owen's  candidacy  he  would 

call  the  session  aiid  he  did  so  for  February  23.  President  Wilson 

sent  the  following  telegiain  on  the  25th  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House:  "May  I  not  take  the  liberty  of  expressing  my  earnest 
hope  that  Oklahoma  will  joint  the  either  suffrage  States  in  ratify- 
ing the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment,  thus  demonstratincf  anew 
its  sense  of  justice  and  retaining  its  place  as  a  leader  in 
democracy  ?" 

Mrs.  Rufus  M.  Gibbs  and  Mrs.  Mabel  G.  Millard,  presidents 
of  the  Maryland  and  Iowa  Anti-Suffrage  Associations,  sent 
urgent  telegrams  to  defeat  ratification,  which  were  read  to  both 
Houses.  Attorney  General  Freeling  made  a  strong  State's  rights 
argument  against  it  but  the  resolution  was  finally  passed  on 
February  27  by  a  vote  of  84  to  12  in  the  House  and  the  next 
day  in  the  Senate  by  25  to  13.  Senators  Fred  Tucker  of  Ardmore 
and  J.  Elmer  Thomas  of  Lawton  sponsored  it  in  the  Senate  and 
Paul  Nesbitt  of  McAlester  and  Bert  C.  Hodges  of  Okmulgee  in 
the  House.  Governor  Robertson  signed  it  February  28.  Attor- 
ney General  Freeling  immediately  started  a  petition  to  refer  this 
action  to  the  voters.  The  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
that  there  could  be  no  referendum  of  Federal  Amendments  ended 
this  final  effort. 

The  Ratification  Committee,  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the 
National  Suffrage  Association  for  the  generous  assistance  that 
had  been  given  to  Oklahoma  affiliated  the  State  with  this  body 
and  it  was  represented  at  the  next  national  convention  by  a  delega- 
tion of  eight. 

In  1920  Mrs.  Lamar  T.ooney  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate; 
Miss  Bessie  McColque  to  the  House  and  Miss  Alice  Robertson  to 
the  Lower  House  of  Congress. 
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OREGON.* 

The  advent  o£  1901  found  the  suffrage  cause  in  Oregon  almost 
becalmed  upon  a  sea  of  indiflference.  With  an  ultra  oonservative 
population,  defeats  in  five  previous  campaigns^  the  existence  of 
bitter  prejudices  and  an  utter  lack  of  cooperation  among  the 
suffragists  themselves,  the  outlook  was  aUnost  hopeless,  except 
for  the  one  outstanding  fact  that  eadi  failure  had  carried  the 
women  a  little  nearer  their  goal.  An  inactive  State  organisatioQ 
had  been  maintained  for  years  and  in  1901-1904  the  officers 
were:  President,  Mrs.  Abigail  Scott  Duniway;  vice-presidcnt-at- 
large,  Dr.  Annice  Jeffreys:  vice-president,  Mrs.  Ada  Cornish 
Hertsche;  corresponding  secretary,  Miss  Frances  Grotshall: 
recording  secretary,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Games;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Henry 
Waldo  Coe.    No  regular  conventions  were  held. 

Mrs.  Duniway,  the  mother  of  sui&age  in  Oregon,  always 
advocated  the  ''still  hunt,"  preferring  to  centralize  and  individu- 
alize the  effort  through  prominent  men  and  women  rather  than 
through  a  large  and  general  organization.  Shortly  before  her 
death  in  191 5,  speaking  of  her  work  she  said:  "Occasionally  I 
would  gather  a  few  women  together  in  a  suffrage  society  but  on 
the  whole  I  did  not  find  my  time  thus  spent  at  all  profitalile.  Some 
traveling  lecturer  would  often  come  along  and  after  speaking 
before  the  little  local  band  of  a  dozen  members  would  receive  the 
contents  of  the  treasury,  leaving  the  society  to  ravel  ottt  for  lack 
of  funds.  These  experiences  led  me  to  give  up  organizing  suf- 
frage societies,  as  I  had  learned  that  lecturing,  writing  serial 
stories  and  editorials  and  correspondence  afforded  a  more  ratianal 
means  of  spread inc^  the  light.  .  .  .  The  only  time  for  general, 
active  organization  is  after  a  few  devoted  workers  have  succeeded 

*TIic  TT^'rtnry  !s  IndeMed  for  this  chapter  to  Mr*?  <sr*ra!i  A.  Evans,  preslrfent  of  the 
State  Federation  of  Qubs  ten  yean;  on  the  Child  Labor  Commission  eighteen  yean 
■ad  muAUt  Iwpactoff  lor  FwtfaBd  dxtew  jrcm. 
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In  using  the  press  for  g<ettiiig  tlie  tnovenieiit  squarely  befoiie  the 
YOben  in  tbe  tfupe  of  a  proposed  State  suffrage  amendment" 

This  will  answer  very  krgety  tSie  many  critidsnis  that  came 
from  tiie  National  Assodatton  and  from  equal  suffrage  States 
over  the  apathy  of  Or^jon  women  from  1900  to  1904.  What  the 
result  mi^t  have  been,  with  the  State  and  national  growth  of 
suffrage  sentiment,  had  there  been  a  strong,  active  organization  is 
problematic,  but  Oregon  might  have  had  the  proud  distinction  of 
being  first  instead  of  last  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States  to  liberate 
her  women  politically.  In  1905  the  following  oflicers  were 
elected:  Honorary  president,  Mrs.  Duniway;  president,  Mrs. 
Coe;  vice-president,  Dr.  Jeffreys  Myers;  secretary,  Dr.  Luema  G. 
Johnson;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Abbie  C  French;  auditors,  Dr.  Mary 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Martha  Dalton  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Agger t. 

The  Legislature  had  many  times  submitted  the  amendment  but 
its  repeated  failures  had  discouraged  the  most  ardent  supporters 
in  that  body.  The  gains  in  the  various  campaigns  were  not 
sufficient,  they  argued,  to  warrant  the  expense  of  resubmission  in 
the  near  future.  This  reason  Mras  freely  and  courageously  given 
from  the  Chair  of  the  Senate  by  one  of  the  staunchest  friends 
suffraj^e  ever  had  in  ihe  State,  the  lion.  C.  \V.  I'ulton,  when  he 
voted  "110"  on  re-submission  in  the  Legislature  of  1899,  and  the 
defeat  of  1900  intensified  this  feeling. 

Hope  revived  when  the  Tnitiative  and  Referendum  Act  was 
adopted  by  the  voters  in  1902.  The  District  Judj^cs  decided 
aj^ainst  its  constitutionality  and  an  ap|)eal  was  carried  to  the  State 
Supreme  Court  by  Attorney  Ralph  Duniway,  whose  able  argu- 
ment resulted  in  a  reversal  and  the  establishment  of  the  legality 
of  the  new  law.  This  decision  was  rendered  Dec.  22,  1903,  and 
on  Jan.  2,  1904,  a  suffrage  petition  was  issued.  This  required  the 
signatures  of  8  per  cent,  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  State  based 
on  the  highest  number  of  votes  cast  at  the  election  of  1902,  in 
round  numbers  7>2oo  names,  and  compelled  the  submission  of  the 
amendment.  In  less  than  three  weeks  7*900  had  been  obtained 
but  as  only  half  of  them  had  been  verified  and  classified  before 
the  limited  time  expired  the  work  was  of  no  avail. 
During  the  fdlowing  two  years  another  force  had  been  contri^ 
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buting  indirectly  to  the  snffrap^e  cause  through  tlie  preparations 
for  the  National  Exposition  which  was  to  celebrate  in  Portland 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition.  In  1904  the  Hon.  Jefferson 
Myers,  president  of  the  l'2xposition  Commission,  with  his  wife. 
Dr.  Annice  Jeffreys,  attended  the  convention  of  the  National 
American  Woman  Siitfrape  Association  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  so  eloquently  prescntcci  the  claims  of  Oregon  that  its  unani- 
mous decision  was  to  hold  its  next  meeting  in  Portland.  Stimu- 
lated by  this  prospect  the  I-^gislature  of  1905  yielded  to  pressure 
and  submitted  the  aineudmcnt  to  be  voted  on  in  November,  1906. 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  Oregon  when  the  national  convention 
was  called  to  order  on  June  21,  1905,  by  Dr.  Anna  Howard 
Shaw,  national  president,  in  the  Eirst  Congregational  Church. 
The  honorary  president,  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  then  85  years 
old,  favored  every  session  with  her  gracious  presence.  Mrs. 
Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  the  vice-president;  Miss  Alice  Stone  Black- 
well,  the  recording  secretary,  with  her  father,  Henry  B. 
Blackwell ;  Miss  Kate  Gordon,  corresponding  secretary,  and  Miss 
I^uia  Clay,  auditor,  were  present  and  with  Mrs.  Charlotte  Per- 
kins Oilman,  Mrs.  Catharine  Waugh  McCuIloch,  Misses  Gail 
Laughlin,  Mary  and  Lucy  Anthony,  Mrs.  Ida  Husted  Harper, 
Mrs.  Mand  Wood  Park  and  other  well  known  women  were  heard 
during  the  convention.    (See  Chnpter  V,  Volume  V.] 

Very  significant  of  the  chanping  sentiment  toward  women 
was  the  unveiling  of  the  Sacajavvea  statue,  in  the  exposition 
grounds,  which  had  been  arranged  for  the  time  wlien  these  visitors 
could  assist  the  committee  in  the  ceremonies.  Miss  Anthony  in 
the  opening  address  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  this  Indian  woman 
and  exhorted  the  women  of  Oregon  to  lead  the  way  to  women's 
liberty.  Dr.  Shaw  highly  complimented  those  who  had  made  this 
recognition  ol  a  woman's  services  to  her  country  possible  and 
hailed  it  as  the  dawning  of  a  new  day  for  the  cause  of  woman. 
Brief  words  along  these  lines  were  spoken  by  Mrs.  Catt  and 
others.  The  picture  will  never  fade  from  the  memory  of  those 
who  saw  Miss  Anthony  and  Dr.  Shaw  standing  on  the  platform 
with  the  sun  lighting  up  their  silver  hair  like  an  aureole  and 
their  taccii  radiant  with  hope,  as  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner" 
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sung  by  an  Indian  boy  raised  a  tumult  of  applause  while  the  flag 
floated  away  revealing  the  idealized  mother  and  babe.^ 

The  national  suffrage  convention  gave  to  the  cause  in  Oregon  a 
new  birth.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  tticii  in  the  State  ap- 
peared on  its  platform  nnd  urged  anotlicr  campaign  and  political 
leaders  in  private  conference  with  its  otlicers  assured  them  that 
the  time  was  ripe  tor  success.  Encourac^eJ  by  this  assurance  and 
in  response  to  the  strong  appeal  of  the  leaders  among  the  women 
of  the  State,  the  National  Association  pledged  its  support.  The 
suffragists  for  the  most  part  were  now  fully  convinced  that  if  the 
amendment  was  to  be  carried  in  1906  there  must  be  state-wide, 
systematic  organization  and  in  answer  to  their  request  the 
National  Board  sent  to  assist  them  two  of  its  best  organizers,  Miss 
Mary  N.  Chase  and  Miss  Gail  I.aughlin.  By  the  end  of  1905 
fort)  two  clubshad  been  formed  in  Portland  and  cnnmiittees  out- 
side. Xewspapers  were  givnig  full  report<^  nf  mcetmgs  and  the 
Portland  Journal  was  publishing  each  Sunday  articles  on  suffrage 
by  Mrs.  Sarah  .\.  Evans,  editor  of  the  woman's  paj^e.  At  a 
State  convention  held  in  Portland  on  November  8  the  attendance 
was  so  great  it  was  necessary  to  adjourn  to  a  larger  hall.  Mayor 
Harry  Lane  welcomed  the  cnn\'cntion  and  took  an  unequivocal 
position  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage.  State=;iuanlikc  addresses 
were  made  by  ^Ti'^s  Laughlin  and  Miss  Laura  Clay  of  Kentucky. 
A  special  C  anipaign  Committee  had  been  organized  to  cooperate 
with  the  State  and  national  workers.^ 

'SM^jftww  «M  •  youag  Indiaii  womao  who  MMOiputJad  her  haitaiid  on  tte  Leirb 

and  Gark  Expedition  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  only  wnman 
in  the  party.  She  h«d  been  a  captive  from  an  Idaho  tribe  of  the  Shoshoiies  and  was 
the  only  person  who  could  speak  tlie  language  of  the  Indians  that  would  be  met  on  the 
way  or  who  had  ever  been  over  the  route  to  be  travded.  With  h«r  bator  in  bcr  nttM 
dM  «u  tlw  oacrriiiK  tnifle  tbronvk  the  aloioal  impesetnUe  aiOMitifai  puies  and  on 

several  oecayioni  r.t.->  -'  n.'i*  r  i-'y  l?ir  {■r|iriT-;f'r*  nir!  doetimrnts  hut  the  lives  nf  t^i'- 
(Mtfty.  In  recognition  of  this  service  the  women  of  Oregon  fonned  the  Sacajawea 
Aaaociation,  with  the  following  officers:  Mrs.  Eva  Bomy  Dye,  president;  Mrs.  C>  M. 
Gftrtwright,  first  vice-pretideott  Mrt>  M.  A.  I>altoii,  neood;  ytn.  J.  B.  Montgoidcry. 
tbird;  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  ETsna,  aecrFtary;  Ura.  A.  H.  Breyman,  treasiirar.  TUt  aatocialiMl 
sccurt-i!  siibstrlrtions  and  ereclcil  ri      s  'ir.i-i;-<-  --.'.-(-in         ri:.-  ciqMMitiaii  groundit 

which  later  was  transferred  to  a  prominent  place  in  the  city  park. 

'Oiinpaign  Committee:  Mrs.  Henry  Waldo  Coe,  chairman,  president  of  the  Equal 
Suffraire  AMocIation;  ICra,  Duoiway,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Annice  Jeffreya  Myers^  Ita 
vice-president  and  auditor  of  the  National  Aaaociation;  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Evans,  president 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs;  Mrs.  Lvicia  F.  Adiiiton,  prLsident  Woman's  Chris- 
tioo  TcB^ezaaco  Uaioai  Mra,  C  1C>  Cutwright.  Stat»  Pioncera^  Aaaociation;  Mia. 
Cbim  Wildo^  Stale  Ckmagti  Dr.  Lueaui  G.  Johinan,  StgU  Labor  OigmlMtioin;  Uri. 
BfB  Xnery  Dye,  Sac«}airaa  Awodttioiu 
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The  great  leader  of  women,  Susan  B.  Antlumy,  liad  passed 
away  in  March,  1906,  her  thoughts  on  the  Oregon  campaign  to 
the  very  last,  and,  carrying  out  her  wishes,  the  following  group 
of  women  came  at  once  to  assist  the  women  of  the  State:  Dr. 
Shaw,  Miss  Clay,  Miss  Blackwell  and  Miss  Gordon,  national 
officers;  her  sister  and  niece,  Miss  Mary  and  Miss  Lucy  An- 
thony; Mrs.  Ida  Porter  Boyer  of  Pennsylvania,  Miss  Laura 
Gregg  of  Kansas,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford  of  Colorado.  Miss 
Laughlin  was  already  there.  Added  to  the  able  Oregon  wocicers 
a  more  efficient  body  of  women  never  had  charge  of  a  suffrage 
campaign.  Ontrally  located  headquarters  were  at  once  opened 
in  Portland,  which  soon  became  the  Mecca  for  the  suffragists 
from  all  over  the  State.  The  above  trained  campaigners  sub- 
mitted a  plan  to  the  State  board  and  committee^  which  was 
adopted.  Women  who  had  been  named  as  county  chairmen  pre- 
vious to  1905  by  Mrs.  Duniway  were  used  when  possible  as  a 
nucleus  for  a  county  organization.  Many  young  women  who 
took  a  leading  part  in  later  campaigns  got  their  first  inspiration. 

One  large  room  at  headquarters  was  set  aside  in  which  to 
prepare  literature  for  mailing  and  there  daily  went  a  stream  of 
Portland  women,  often  swelled  by  women  from  out  of  the  dty, 
who  worked  diligently  from  morning  till  night  and  many  of 
them  every  day.  These  noon  hours  became  tibe  social  events  of 
the  campaign  and  many  business  women  acquired  the  habit  of 
dropping  in  to  help  a  bit  with  the  work  and  to  enjoy  the  delight- 
ful companionship  of  the  women  they  found  there.  Mrs.  Coe, 
the  State  president,  was  out  of  the  city  several  months,  returning 
only  a  few  weeks  before  the  election. 

Among  the  women  outside  of  Portland  who  put  their  shoul- 
ders to  the  wheel  were  Mrs.  Clara  Waldo,  Marion  county;  Mrs. 
Knima  Galloway,  Yamhill ;  Dr.  Anna  B.  Reed,  Linn ;  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Lord,  Wasco;  Professor  Helen  Crawford,  Benton;  Mrs. 
Henry  Sangstacken,  Coos;  Mrs.  Imogene  Bath,  Washington; 
Mrs.  Rosemary  Schenck,  Lincoln ;  Mrs.  Minnie  Washburn,  Lane, 
and  Mrs.  Eva  Emery  Dye,  Clackamas. 

Miss  Clay,  Mrs.  Bradford  and  Miss  Gregg  supervised  the  work 
of  State  organization,  going  into  large  and  small  places  and 
extending  it  into  the  remotest  comers.  Mrs.  Boyer  took  up  the 
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publicity,  in  which  she  had  had  long  Miss  Gordon 

had  charge  of  parlor  meetings  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns* 
reaching  htmdreds  who  could  not  have  been  induced  to  attend 
public  rallies.    Miss  Laughlin  appealed  powerfully  to  the  labor 

and  fraternal  organizations  and  conducted  a  series  of  meetings 
in  their  halls,  at  industrial  plants  and  on  the  streets.  Miss  Black- 
well,  assisted  hy  the  Misses  Mary  and  Lucy  Anthony,  remained 
at  the  heruiquarters  and  supervised  the  sending  out  of  literature. 
Dr.  Shaw,  while  keeping  her  finger  on  the  pulse  of  all  the  work, 
was  speaking  to  great  crowds  constantly. 

The  impetus  given  the  cause  by  the  national  convention  the 
previous  summer  and  the  activity  of  the  national  workers  in 
the  present  campaign  aroused  the  corrupt  influences  in  politics 
and  the  upper  and  bwer  classes  of  anti-suffragists  as  never  be- 
fore and  they  jointly  employed  Ferdinand  Reed,  an  experienced 
politician,  at  a  high  salary,  as  manager  of  a  skilfully  organised 
effort  to  defeat  the  amendment. 

The  Brewers'  and  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers'  Association  of 
Oregon  sent  out  from  Portland  May  2i  to  the  retail  lifnior  dealers 
and  druggists  the  following  secret  circular,  printed  on  its  official 
paper,  headed  w  ith  the  names  of  thirteen  breweries  and  nineteen 
wholesale  liquor  houses; 

Dear  Sir : — ^Two  laws  are  to  be  voted  on  at  the  election  June  4, 
which  are  of  vital  importance  to  ever>'  liquor  merchant  in  Oregon 
without  exception.  The  first  is  woman  suffrage.  The  second  is  the 
amendment  to  the  local  o;>tion  law.  The  members  of  this  associa- 
tion have  worked  hard  £01  a  long  time  on  both  these  matters  .  .  . 
but,  being  few  in  number,  they  can  not  by  themselves  pass  the  local 
option  amendment  or  defeat  woman  suffrage.  That  part  of  the  work 
is  up  to  the  retailers.  We  write  this  letter  earnestly  to  ask  you 
to  help. 

It  will  take  50,000  votes  to  defeat  woman  suffrage.  Tt  will  take 
50,000  votes  to  pass  the  amendment  to  tiie  local  option  law.  There 
are  2,000  retailers  in  Oregon.  That  means  that  every  retailer  must 
himself  bring  in  25  votes  on  election  day.  Every  retailer  can  get  25 
votes.  Besides  his  employees  he  has  his  grocer,  his  butcher,  his 
landlord,  his  laundr}'man  and  every  person  he  does  business  with.  If 
every  man  in  the  business  will  do  this  we  will  win. 

We  enclose  25  ballot  tickets,  showing  how  these  two  laws  will 
appear  on  the  ballot  and  how  to  vote.  If  you  will  personally  tidce  25 
friendly  voters  to  the  polls  on  election  day  and  give  each  one  a  ticket 
showing  how  to  vote,  please  mail  this  postal  card  back  to  us  at  once. 
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You  need  not  sign  the  card.  Every  card  has  a  number  and  we  will 
know  who  sent  it  in.   Let  us  all  puU  together  and  let  us  all  work 

Let  us  each  get  25  votes. 

The  election  took  place  June  4,  1906,  and  resulted  in  an  ad-- 
verae  majority  of  10,173  in  a  vote  o£  about  84,000.  Besides 
the  money  raised  in  Oregon  the  National  Suffrage  Association 
expended  on  this  campaign  $18,075.  Of  this  amount  $3,768 
were  used  in  the  preliminary  work  of  1905.  All  of  the  eastern 
workers  except  the  organizers  contributed  their  services  and  sev- 
eral defrayed  iheir  own  expenses. 

1  he  women  decided  to  immediaiely  into  another  campaign. 
The  Legislative  Assembly  of  1907  refused  to  submit  the  amend- 
ment and  the  State  Association  again  circulated  an  initiative 
petition  to  have  it  submitted.  Miss  Clay  contributed  $300  toward 
the  expense  of  it;  Mr.  and  Miss  Blackwell  also  contributed  lib- 
erally and  the  requisite  number  of  names  was  secured*  Mrs. 
Duniway  in  reporting  this  campaign  said:  "It  was  more  like 
that  of  1900,  as  only  Oregon  women  took  part  and  no  large 
meetings  were  heUL*'  There  were  a  few  less  votes  in  favor  of 
the  amendment  in  1908  than  in  1906  and  1 1,739  more  against  it. 

The  State  Association  filed  a  petition  for  another  initiative 
measure  immediately  after  this  defeat.  It  was  quite  a  different 
proposition,  however,  as  it  read:  "No  citizen  who  is  a  taxpayer 
shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  on  account  uf  sex."  Both  men 
and  women,  many  of  them  the  staunchest  suffragists,  openly  op- 
posed it  and  it  was  bitterly  tought  by  labor  and  fraternal  organi- 
zations. No  campaign  was  attempted  except  from  the  State 
president's  office  and  there  was  general  satisfaction  when  it  was 
defeated  in  1910  by  a  majority  of  22,600. 

A  reorganization  of  the  State  work  in  1906  after  the  election 
had  resulted  in  Mrs.  Duniway's  again  resuming  the  presidency 
with  the  following  board:  Vice-prestdent-at-hurge,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth I^rd;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Craig;  re- 
cording secretary,  Miss  Emma  Buckman;  financial  secretary, 
Mrs.  A.  Bonham ;  treasurer,  Mrs.  W.  K.  Potter,  auditors,  Mrs, 
Frederick  Kggert  and  Mrs.  Martha  Dalton ;  honorary  president, 
Mrs.  Coe.  This  board  practically  remained  intact  until  1912. 
In  the  two  disastrous  campaigns  of  190S  and  1910,  against  the 
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protest  of  many,  the  "still  hunt"  method  was  employed  and  no 
state-wide  organization  was  attempted.  With  indomitable 
courage  the  board  again  circulated  an  initiative  petition  and  had 
the  amendment  ff  r  full  suffrage  put  on  the  1912  ballot.  Al- 
though it  was  unnecessary  for  the  Legislature  to  vote  for  its 
submission  it  did  so  in  order  to  give  it  more  weight. 

The  women  of  the  State  now  grew  restive  and  began  to  agi- 
tate for  organization  for  the  coming  campaign.  During  1910 
and  1911  Washington  and  California  had  enfranchised  their 
women  and  Oregon  remained  the  only  "black"  State  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  This  was  a  matter  of  great  humiliation  to  the 
women  who  had  worked  for  suffrage  at  least  a  score  of  years, 
as  well  as  to  the  progressive  youne;^  women  who  were  beginning 
to  fill  the  thinning  ranks  of  the  pioneer  workers. 

In  D€ceml>er,  191 1,  Dr.  Shaw,  the  national  president,  wrote 
a  very  strong  letter  to  some  of  the  women  severely  criticizing 
their  apathy  and  lack  of  preparation  for  this  campaign.  This 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  State  president,  who  later 
wrote:  "Although  urged  from  many  sides  and  by  some  of  the 
ablest  women  of  the  State  to  begin  a  campaign  for  191 2  in  the 
summer  of  1911,  I  withstood  all  such  requests."  A  division 
of  opinion  arose  among  the  women  of  Portland  regarding  the 
wisdom  of  delay  and  Dr.  Shaw's  letter  was  submitted  to  the 
Woman's  Club,  an  organization  which  up  to  this  time  had  taken 
no  active  part  in  work  for  suifrage.  Now  a  motion  prevailed 
to  enter  into  the  campaign  and  authorize  the  president,  Mrs. 
A  King  Wilson,  to  appoint  a  committee  for  this  purpose.  The 
personnel  of  the  committee  was:  Mrs.  Frc  lerick  Eggert,  Mrs. 
William  Fear,  Mrs.  George  McMillan,  Dr.  Ksther  Pohl  Lovejoy, 
Mrs.  Grace  Watt  Ross,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Evans,  ehamnan;  Mrs. 
William  Strand! )org,  secretary.  This  committee  waited  on  the 
State  president  and  submitted  a  plan  whereby  all  the  various 
groups  of  women  which  were  forming  miglit  l^e  co-ordinated 
and  operate  from  one  headquarters,  the  coniniittee  ottering  to 
assume  all  financial  expense  for  them.  The  plan  was  not  ap- 
proved by  her  and  the  rotmnittec  and  all  other  groups  were 
compelled  to  work  independently  of  the  State  organisation. 

The  Portland  Woman's  Club  Committee  opened  headquarters 
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in  January,  1912,  occupying  two  rooms  in  a  centrally  located 
office  building  for  the  entire  ten  months  of  the  campaign.  Dr. 
Shaw,  through  the  generosity  of  a  friend,  contributed  $200  a 
month  toward  their  maintenance.  Mrs.  Strandborg,  a  news- 
paper woman  of  large  experience,  sent  every  two  weeks  a  short, 
spicy  letter  to  210  papers  throughout  the  State.  Many  appre- 
ciative notices  were  given  by  the  press. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  opening  of  headquarters  1)} 
this  committee  a  number  of  independent  societies  were  formed  for 
propag-anda.  which  sent  ont  organizers  and  l)y  siimnu  r  there 
were  no  counties  and  but  few  towns  or  hamlets  without  a  suf- 
frage society.  With  the  assistance  of  Miss  Anita  Whitney  of 
California  and  Mrs.  Helen  Hoy  Greeley  of  New  York  the 
women  of  Oregon  University  organized  a  large  college  suffrage 
club;  the  State  Agricultural  College  did  the  same  and  these  were 
rapidly  emulated  by  the  smaller  colleges  and  schools.  The  State 
Federation  of  Labor  endorsed  it  and  sent  organizers  into  the 
field  as  did  many  fraternal  associations. ' 

The  first  concerted  effort  made  by  the  State  Association  was 
at  Salem  Feb.  16,  191 2,  in  tlic  Hall  of  Representatives  by  per- 
mission of  Secretary  of  State  Ben  Olcott,  A  lar^j^e  number  of 
suffragists  were  present.  The  speakers  w^ere  Governor  Oswald 
West;  Mrs.  Olive  English  Enright;  Mrs.  Greeley  and  Miss  Whit- 
ney. Mrs.  Duniway  became  seriously  ill  immediately  after  this 
meeting  and  the  work  of  the  association  fell  upon  Mrs.  Coe,  who 
courageously  assumed  the  responsibility.  In  the  secretary.  Miss 
Buckman,  she  had  an  able  assistant,  and  also  in  Mrs.  L.  W.  Ther« 
kelsen,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Reynolds,  Dr.  Marie  D.  Equi  and  Dr.  Victoria 
Hampton,  close  friends  of  Mrs.  Duniway.  On  March  8  Mrs. 
Coe  called  a  meeting  at  the  headquarters  in  the  Selling  Building 
in  Portland,  two  rooms  having  been  generously  donated  by  the 
Hon.  Ben  Selling  to  be  joinlly  used  by  the  State  association  and 
the  College  T.eatiiie.  The  State  work  was  definitely  launched 
by  the  appoiiitment  of  the  followitig  committees:  Finance,  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Fouilhoux,  Mrs.  Elliott  Corbet,  Dr.  Florence  Manion; 
literature,  Mrs.  Louise  TruUinger,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Clark,  Miss  Emma 
Wold,  Miss  Blanche  Wren ;  ways  and  means,  Dr.  Florence  Brown 
Cassiday,  Mrs.  Caroline  Hepburn,  Mrs.  C  B.  Woodruff. 
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In  June  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Gubs  met  in  San 
Francisco  and  many  of  the  prominent  women  in  attendance  ar- 
ranged to  return  via  Oregon,  the  New  York  special  train  stop- 
ping over  for  one  day.  It  wa^  met  twelve  miles  out  and  escorted 
to  Portland  and  met  at  the  dt\K)t  by  a  brass  band. 

In  the  afternoon  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Taylor  Street 
Methodist  Church  with  many  unable  to  obtain  admittance.  Miss 
Mary  Garrett  Hay  of  New^  York;  Mrs.  H.  C.  Warren  of  New 
Jersey:  Mrs.  Desha  Breckinridge  of  Kentucky;  Miss  Helen 
Varick  Roswell  atul  Miss  Mary  Wood  of  New  York,  and  Pro- 
fessor Frances  Squire  Potter  of  Minnesota  University,  were 
among  the  speakers.  The  last  four  remained  tor  several  days 
and  spoke  at  the  great  Glad.stone  Chautauqua.  One  of  the  most 
noteworthy  incidents  of  the  campaign  was  a  debate  here  between 
Mrs.  Breckinridge  and  tl;c  Rev.  Clarence  True  Wilson,  secretary 
of  the  Committee  of  Teiii]  crance  and  Morals  for  the  Methodist 
Church.  The  reverend  l  iilleinan  was  the  white  hope  of  the 
anti-suffragists.  His  exalted  callinc^  and  his  official  position  as 
a  prohibitionist,  camouflaged  the  relation  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  society  that  were  working  against  the  aniLndment — 
the  liquor  people  and  a  group  of  society  women  suppl  inentcd 
by  a  group  of  prominent  men.  He  had  sent  the  cliallenge  to 
the  \^''oman's  Club  Committee  and  Mrs.  Breckinridge  took  up 
the  gauntlet.  Three  thousand  people  saw  him,  completely  routed, 
retire  from  the  platform  while  Mrs.  Breckinridge  and  "the 
cause"  got  a  tremendous  ovation.  Mr  Wilson  and  William  1). 
Wheelwright  were  the  only  two  men  who  took  the  platform 
against  the  amendment.  The  women  "antis"  were  led  l)y  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Rockcy,  Mrs.  Ralph  Wilber,  Mrs.  Robert  Lewis  and  the 
Misses  Etta  and  May  Failing. 

The  committee  maintained  a  speakers'  bureau  and  sent  out 
thousands  of  pieces  of  literature.  Among  the  first  to  enter  the 
campaign  was  a  Men's  Equal  Suffrage  Club,  organized  and 
promoted  by  W.  M.  Davis,  a  prominent  attorney  of  Portland, 
which  soon  became  an  active  state-wide  organization.  Mr,  Davis 
was  the  legal  adviser  of  all  the  women's  organizations. 

Mrs.  Solfimon  Hirsch,  an  early  worker  and  one  of  the  most 
liberal  iinancial  supporters  of  the  campaign,  went  directly  into 
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the  camp  of  the  enemy  and  organized  a  group  of  society  women 
in  the  Portland  Equal  Suffrage  League.  No  one  feature  stands 
out  more  conspicuously  for  results  than  a  "tea"  she  gave  for 
Sir  Forhes-Robertson  in  her  palatial  home,  to  which  she  invited 
about  two  hundred  guests,  most  of  whom  were  radical  anti- 
suffrag^ists,  but  many  of  thcni  went  away  converts  after  hearing 
the  presentation  of  the  subject  by  the  guest  of  honor.  Mrs. 
Hirsch  also  brought  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Aked  of  San  Francisco. 

Dr.  Coe  wa?  the  first  president  of  tlie  Portland  College  League 
and  when  she  had  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  State  president. 


up  to  that  time  was  under  the  auspices  of  this  league  at  Oaks 
Amusement  Flsrk,  where  Mrs.  Sara  Bard  Fieki  (Ergott)  and 
C.  £.  S.  Wood,  a  brilliant  orator,  addressed  more  than  10,000 
people.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Newill  established  the  Cooperative  Civic 
League,  which  did  active  work  with  the  State  association.  Dr. 
Lovejoy  organized  Every  Body's  League  late  in  the  campaign 
but  succeeded  in  gathering  hundreds  of  unattached  men  and 
women  into  the  ranks  of  ihe  workers.  The  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  added  its  mighty  strength  and  did  valiant 
service  under  the  able  leadership  of  Mrs.  Lucia  Faxton  Additon, 
Mrs.  M.  L.  T.  Hidden  and  Mrs.  Ada  Wallace  Unruh. 

On  Nov.  5,  191 2,  the  equal  suffrage  amendment  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  4,1  6t,  not  by  any  one  person  or  by  any  one 
organization,  for  no  individual  or  single  organization  could  have 
compassed  the  work  required  to  put  the  State  "over  the  top" 
with  even  this  meagre  majority  in  a  total  vote  of  1 18,36^  When 
the  heights  were  reached,  however,  all  were  ready  to  lay  the 
laurels  at  the  feet  of  Abigail  Scott  Duniway,  Martha  A.  Dalton, 
Charlotte  M.  Cartwright  and  Dr.  Mary  Thompson,  the  pioneers 
who  had  borne  ihc  heat  and  burdtii  of  ihe  early  days.  Governor 
West  paid  Mrs.  Duniway  the  conipiinient  of  inviting  her  to 
write  the  proclamation  of  woman  suffrai^e  and  jointly  with  him 
to  sli^n  it,  and  John  Coffey,  the  county  clerk,  carried  the  registra- 
tion book  to  her  sick  room  so  that  she  might  be  the  first  woman 
in  Oregon  to  register. 

At  the  close  of  this  arduous  campaign  the  women  folded  their 
hands  for  a  quiet  rest  until  the  cry  for  help  came  from  other 
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States.  Tt  was  a  most  difficult  task  to  gather  up  the  broken 
threads  of  so  many  organizations  and  again  nmse  them  to  enthu* 
siasm.  Dr.  hoYtjoy,  however,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Dr. 
Shaw,  sent  out  a  general  call  for  a  conference  in  March,  1915. 
At  this  meeting  the  State  Suffrage  Alliance  was  formed  with 
Mrs.  William  Ogbum  as  first  president  Those  who  followed 
her  in  the  office  were:  Mrs.  Thomas  Burk,  Mrs.  Kelley  Rees, 
Mrs.  Elliott  Corhett  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Simmons.  It  gave  its  assist- 
ance to  the  unenfranchised  States  and  was  ready  to  respond  to 
any  call  from  the  national  president. 

l^ATiFiCATioN.  The  AUiance  was  largely  instrumental  in  hav- 
ing a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  called  to  ratify  the  Federal 
Suffrage  Amendment.  This  was  done  l)y  unanimous  vote  in  the 
tiouse  January  12  and  in  the  Senate  January  13,  1920,  and  Gov- 
ernor Oswald  West  affixed  his  signature  on  the  14th.  The  reso- 
lution was  introduced  in  the  lower  House  by  Mrs.  Alexander 
Thompson,  a  member. 

On  March  6,  1920,  at  a  called  meeting  the  women  organized 
a  League  of  Women  Voters  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Curry  was 
elected  chairman. 

The  Oregon  chapter  on  suffrage  was  closed  on  Aug.  28,  1920. 
At  noon  of  that  day,  while  ncarl>  3  :0  women  stood  at  attention 
around  the  banquet  table  at  the  Benson  Hotel  in  Portland,  every 
bell  and  whistle  in  the  city  sounded  forth  the  glad  refrain  of 
liberty  and  righteousness,  imiversal  suffrage  for  women,  pro- 
claimed by  Secretary  of  State  Bainhndge  Colby.  The  Mayor  of 
Portland,  George  Baker,  was  there  to  rejoice  with  them. 
Old  women  who  had  stood  in  the  battle-front  for  years  were 
there  to  tell  of  the  hard  struggles  they  had  passed  through  for 
the  franchise  and  young  women  were  there  to  promise  that  they 
would  keep  the  faith  and  honor  the  inheritance  that  had  come 
to  them.  The  jubilee  closed  with  the  singing  of  a  Hymn  of 
Thanksgiving  written  for  this  meeting  by  Mrs.  Helen  Ekin  Star- 
rett,  the  only  woman  living  who  had  attended  the  first  and  last 
conventions  of  the  National  Suffrage  Association — 1869- 1920. 
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PENNSYLVANIA/ 

Pennsylvania  was  a  pioneer  State  in  the  movement  for  woman 
suffrage.  One  of  the  first  '^woman's  rights''  conventions  in  his- 

tory  took  place  in  1852  in  West  Chester  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Friends,  or  Quakers,  and  Philadelphia  was  the  liome  of  Lu- 
cretia  Mutt,  who  joined  with  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  in  1848  in 
calling  the  first  "woman's  rights"  meeting  ever  held.  The  State 
Woman  SufTra^^e  Association  was  formed  in  this  city  in  Decem- 
ber, iP6<),  a  few  months  after  the  founding  of  the  Nntion-d 
Association,  and  did  not  cease  its  work  until  the  iinal  victory 
in  1920. 

Mrs.  Lucretia  L.  Blankenburg  of  Philadelphia  was  reelected 
to  the  presidency  in  1901  for  the  tenth  consecutive  term  and  was 
reelected  annually  six  times  thereafter,  retiring  in  1908  because 
the  work  then  required  long  journeys  from  home.  Auxiliaries 
had  been  organized  in  11  counties  before  the  convention  held  in 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  26,  1901.  Suffrage  activities  had  been  con- 
fined to  southeastern  Pennsylvania  but  now  three  extreme  west- 
em  counties  and  two  central  ones  had  organizations  and  offered 
a  promising  field.  For  the  first  time  plans  were  made  for  ex- 
tended canvassing  for  members.  To  the  courageous  women  of 
that  period  who  carried  on  steadfastly  under  severe  handicaps 
and  with  little  encouragement  may  be  attributed  much  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  suffragists  of  later  years.  Miss  Jane  Campbell 
of  Gcrmantown,  poet,  author  and  orator,  president  for  many 
years  of  the  large,  active  Philadelphia  County  Society,  was  re- 
sponsible in  a  great  degree  for  the  enthusiasm  and  spirit  which 
sustained  the  pioiirers. 

The  convention  of  1902  took  place  in  Philadelphia  November 

*  Tbe  History  fs  m^rhfi*.  f^r  ih'^^  chapter  to  >fr-  TT.rrriet  T  Hubbn,  rxecufivc  swre- 
tU7  of  the  State  Wonuua  SuHrage  Anocwtion  1916- 1919  aod  tbeoceiortli  of  Uic  State 
Lcacnc  of  Wonwo  Votan  mui  atAn  ttcnbcr  of  LegidatiTe  Comnittces  for  botli  or> 
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7.  A  report  on  the  canvassing  of  one  ward  of  Philadelphia, 
the  loth,  showed  55  per  cent,  of  the  women  in  favor.  leaflets 
were  sent  to  2,184  schools  during  the  year  and  a  prize  offered 
for  the  best  essay  on  woman  suffrage  by  a  pupil.  On  December 
5  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  organized  an  Equal 
Rights  Association. 

A  report  on  tlie  canvass  of  the  15th  ward,  undertaken  by  the 
county  society,  the  lari_ast  and  mo^t  active  auxiliary,  was  given 
at  the  annual  convention  held  in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  7,  1903,  and 
showed  that  of  the  4,839  women  interviewed  nearly  one-half 
were  favorable,  less  than  a  third  opposed  and  the  rest  were  ni- 
di fferent.  This  year  the  State  Grange  and  the  city  Labor  Union 
endorsed  woman  suffrage.  A  banquet  in  honor  of  Miss  Susan 
B.  Anthony  and  the  other  national  officers  took  place  at  the  New 
Century  Club,  the  guests  includniq  Mayor  Samuel  Ashbridge  and 
his  wife.  His  progressive?! e-s  contrasts  stroncily  with  the  fact 
that  sixteen  years  later  the  suffragists  were  iinaljle  to  persuade 
Mayor  Thomas  B.  Smith  to  welcome  their  Fiftieth  iVimual  Con- 
vention to  the  city. 

Easton  was  the  place  of  the  convention,  Nov.  3-5,  1904,  where 
it  was  reporter!  that  the  result  of  sending  fraternal  delegates  to 
thirty-seven  Stale  featherings  was  the  adoption  of  woman  suf- 
frage resolutions  by  nineteen.  The  ronvention  of  1905  was  held 
in  Philadelphia,  November  14,  arid  dl  auxiliaries  reported  large 
gains  in  mrmhcrship.  This  year  sutTragists  had  ably  assisted  the 
City  Party  in  a  reform  campaign  and  advanced  their  own  cause. 
Kennett  Square  entertained  the  convention  Nov.  6-^,  i()0(:>.  An 
increase  of  1,182  in  membership  had  been  made  duriuL;  the  year. 
In  1907  the  State  convention  was  held  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State,  taking  place  in  Pitt'^bnrgh,  Novcm})er  6-8.  A  resolu- 
tion was  proposed  for  tlie  tirst  time  to  ask  the  political  parties 
to  put  woman  suffrage  planks  iti  their  State  platforms  by  Miss 
Charlotte  Jones  but  it  was  voted  down  as  impracticable.  The 
State  Grange,  letter  Carriers'  Association  and  State  Woman's 
Christian  TenipcraiKC  ITnion  adopted  snff^rage  resolutions  during 
the  year.  A  junior  suffrage  auxiliary  of  400  Pittsburgh  girls 
and  boys  was  represented. 

Mrs.  Rachel  Foster  Avery  succeeded  Mrs.  Blankenburg  as 
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president  at  the  convention  held  in  Norristown  Nov.  4-6,  1908. 
The  proposed  program  of  the  National  American  Association  to 
secure  an  enormous  petition  calling  upon  Coiic^ress  to  submit  a 
woman  suffrage  amendment  was  undertaken  cheerfully,  although 
it  was  a  heavy  task  for  a  small  group  of  workers  with  no  head- 
quarters and  limited  finances.  The  State  convention  took  place 
at  Newton  Nov.  22-24,  1909,  and  Mrs.  Avery  was  re-elected 
president.  The  Equal  Franchise  Society,  representing  a  group 
of  prominent  women  of  Philadelphia,  had  been  organized  in  the 
spring  as  an  auxiluiry  of  tlie  State  association  and  the  increase 
of  work  caused  by  a(l\  ance  throughout  the  State  made  the  estab- 
Hshrnent  of  headquarters  imperative.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  arrange  for  State  and  county  headquarters  in  Phila- 
delphia and  a  sum  sufiicient  to  sustain  them  for  three  years 
was  pledged. 

The  convention  of  1910  was  held  in  Harrisburg  and  Mrs. 
Ellen  H.  E.  Price  of  Philadelphia  assumed  the  presidency.  This 
year  was  organized  the  Equal  Franchise  Federation  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  later  changed  to  Federation  of  Pittsburgh,,  its 
leaders  destined  to  play  a  very  important  part  in  suffrage  annals. 
Julian  Kennedy  was  the  first  president,  one  of  the  very  few 
men  who  served  as  president  of  a  woman  suffrage  organization. 
The  State  Federation  of  Labor  not  only  adopted  resohitions  en- 
dorsinc;^  woman  suffrage  but  pledging  itself  to  select  men  for 
ofiices  who  were  committed  to  a  belief  in  it.  The  political  dis- 
trict plan  was  adopted  for  future  work,  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  National  Association.  The  headquarters 
were  opened  at  208  Hale  Building,  Philadelphia,  October  7. 
Street  meetings  were  inaugurated  in  that  dty  the  next  summer 
and  the  speakers  were  received  with  amazing  cordiality.  Mrs. 
Price  was  reflected  president  at  the  convention  which  opened 
in  the  Mayor's  reception  room,  City  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Nov. 
23,  191 1,  Mayor  John  E.  Reybum  granting  this  courtesy. 

Owing  to  the  necessity  of  giving  the  work  state-wide  scope 
the  convention  held  in  Philadelphia  Nov.  26,  27.  1912,  recom- 
mended moving^  the  State  headquarters  to  Harrisburg  and  this 
change  was  effected  in  December.  In  March  a  Men's  LeajeiiC 
for  Woman  Suffrage  had  been  organized  with  Judge  Dimner 
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Beeber  of  Philadelphia  as  president  and  more  than  loo  promi- 
nent members  enrolled.  Fourteen  new  organizations  were 
formed  during  the  year  but  the  larger  part  of  the  State  was  still 
tmorganized.  The  national  suffrage  convention  preceded  the 
State  convention  and  gave  an  impetus  to  the  movement.  An 
evening  mass  meeting  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  made 
the  record  of  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  suffrage  meeting 
ever  held  in  this  city.  [See  Chapter  XII,  Volume  V.]  The  asso- 
ciation now  had  7,211  members.  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Roessing  of 
Pittsburgh  was  elected  president  and  this  young,  practical  woman 
was  principally  responsible  for  changing  the  character  of  the  work 
from  purely  propagandistic  lines  to  recognized  business 
standards. 

The  annual  convention  met  in  Pittsburgh,  Oct.  28-30,  IQ13, 
the  president's  term  of  office  was  lengthened  to  two  years  and 
Mrs.  Roessing  was  reelected.  The  State  Grange  and  the  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  reaffirmed  their  suffrage  resolutions  and  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Firemen  went  on  record  in  favor.  A 
proposition  to  submit  the  question  of  woman  suffrage  to  the 
voters  had  been  favorably  passed  on  by  the  Legislature  and 
waited  action  by  a  second. 

Great  rides  were  made  in  1914.  A  press  department  con- 
ducted along  professional  lines  supplied  all  the  papers  of  the 
State  with  live  suffrage  news  and  there  were  suffrage  editions 
of  several  papers.  Miss  Hannah  J.  Patterson  of  Pittsburgh  had 
charge  of  organizing  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party  along  political 
lines  out  of  the  State  association,  and  to  Mrs.  Roessing  and  her 
belongs  espedal  credit  for  the  strong,  workable  organization 
which  was  built  up  so  carefully  in  preparation  for  the  campaign 
year.  The  State  convention  was  held  in  Scranton,  November 
19-24.  There  was  every  indication  that  the  next  Legislature 
would  submit  a  constitutional  amendment  and  the  Executive 
Board  asked  for  a  campaign  fund  of  $100,000,  of  which  $30,000 
were  pledged  at  the  convention.  Mrs.  William  Thaw,  Jr.,  of 
Pittsburgh  offered  $10,000  if  the  fund  reached  $50,000  by  April 
I.  With  this  splendid  foundation  the  State  was  ready  to  take 
up  the  actual  work  of  the  campaign  in  1915  Mrs  ("hnrles 
Wister  Kuschenberger  of  Strafiord  announced  that  she  would 
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have  a  replica  cast  of  the  liberty  Bell  to  be  known  as  the  a 

"woman's  liberty  bell."    Later  Dr.  Mary  M.  Wolfe  of  Lewis-  ;i 

burg  was  elected  chairniaii  ul  the  Finance  Committee  and  the  'i 

$50,000  were  raised  on  time.  ■ 

The  Legislature  of  1915  submitted  an  amendment  to  be  voted  u 

on  at  the  regular  election  November  2.  Mrs.  Roessing  was  !* 
president  of  the  State  Association  and  Miss  Patterson  was  chair- 

man  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party,  whose  plan  provided  for  > 

organization  by  political  districts,  recognizing  every  poUtical  di-  n 
vision  from  that  of  the  State  unit  down  to  the  precinct  and 

township.   The  State  was  divided  into  nine  districts  but  as  very  \ 

few  women  could  give  sufficient  time  to  head  a  division  com-  ( 

prising  from  seven  to  ten  counties,  only  four  were  supervised  i 


by  diairmen — ^Mrs.  Anna  M.  Orme,  Mrs.  £.  E.  Kieman,  Mrs. 
Maxwell  K.  Chapman  and  Miss  Mary  J.  Norcross. 

Allegheny  county  had  four  experienced  organizers,  Philadel- 
phia four,  Montgomery  three,  Bucks  two,  Chester,  Washington, 
Luzerne  and  McKean  each  one.    Eighteen  other  organizers  ' 
worked  tmder  the  supervision  of  Miss  Patterson.^  They  visited 
every  one  of  the  67  cotmties  during  the  year,  formed  new  or- 
ganizations, stimulated  those  already  established,  conducted 
booths  at  county  fairs,  addressed  women's  clubs,  teachers'  insti-  . 
tutes,  Chautauquas,  picnics,  farmers'  institutes,  men's  organiza- 
tions, poHtical,  church,  college  and  factory  meetings.  During 
the  last  three  months  of  the  campaign  they  conducted  county  * 
tours  and  held  open  air  meetings  daily.    They  fortiiecl  central 
organizations  in  64  counties  under  competent  chairnun  Cam- 
eron and  Pike  were  the  only  counties  where  there  were  no  socie- 
ties but  in  Cameron  there  were  active  workers.    In  the  other 
eleven  counties  central  organizations  were  not  formed  but  legis-  « 
lative  districts  and  boroughs  were  organized,  each  with  a  capable 
chairman.' 

To  Miss  Clarissa  A.  Moifitt,  its  secretary,  belongs  much  credit 
for  tiie  able  management  of  the  Speakers'  Bureau.  During  the 

•  Tbf se  orgTiTii/c  r'.  \mtc:  Mr».  Ksdvn  Binz.  Mrs.  T^atirn  C'.  raniuni,  Mr>.  .\<l,\  * 
Ifttndorff,  Mrs.  Alice  Moore  Dunbar.  Miises  Lillian  Iluv^aid.  Emma  MacAlariicy,  {..adson 

Hall,  Rdra  Amy,  Gracr  Ba1l«rd.  Mary  Calhoun,  Louise  Hall.  Leona  HunUingcr.  Doris 
Lonif.  Adftla  Pottrr.  Eiidora  Ramsry.  Jfanrftr  Raultir,  F.tliel  Kankin  and  ^T^l^v  Stcjchirr. 

*  The  Im  of  tlie  nearljr  acvent/  chaurmcn  la  unavoidabljr  omitted  for  want  of  iftace. 
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campaign  year  56  counties  were  supplied,  involving  the  services 

of  64  speakers;  14  were  men,  33  were  Pennsylvanians,  14  con- 
tributed services  and  expenses  and  27  asked  expenses  only.  The 
bureau  made  a  study  of  the  characteristics  of  each  ccjuiity  in 
industry,  agriculture,  character  of  population  and  politics. 
Speakers  were  then  offered  who  would  he  acceptable  to  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  to  the  particular  meetin<^.  Dr.  Anna  Howard 
Shaw,  national  president,  gave  28  lectures  and  from  every  county 
reports  came  that  hundreds  of  converts  were  made. 

The  manager  of  the  publicity  department,  Charles  T.  Heaslip, 
was  an  expert  not  only  in  the  art  of  journalism  but  also  in  the  art 
of  publicity.  This  department  ultimately  required  the  full  time  of 
three  special  writers.  Semi-monthly  a  two  column  plate  service 
was  sent  to  260  papers  from  February  and  from  October  i  it  was 
weekly,  the  list  of  papers  having  grown  to  346.  Allegheny  county, 
in  which  Pittsburgh  is  located,  conducted  the  most  efficient  county 
campaign.  Its  headquarters  practically  duplicated  the  State  head- 
quarters at  Harrisburg  with  secretaries  and  organizers  and  it  was 
the  only  one  which  employed  its  own  publicity  a^^ent.  A  weekly 
news  btilletin  was  issued  to  500  papers  and  the  regular  service  was 
supplemented  by  special  stories.  Much  work  was  done  in  advance 
of  meetings.  From  July  to  November  a  weekly  canoon  service 
was  undertaken,  a  new  feature  in  suffrage  campaign  work.  Ac- 
cording to  the  newspaper  men  it  comprised  the  best  cartoons  ever 
used  in  any  campaign  in  the  State  and  the  money  spent  for  them 
brought  greater  returns  than  that  for  any  other  feature.  The 
cartoonists  were  C.  Batchelor,  Charles  H.  Winner  and  Walter 
A.  Sinclair. 

In  special  features  the  publicity  department  avoided  sensational- 
ism. Suffrage  Flower  Gardens,  Good  Roads  Day,  the  Justice  Bell 
and  Supplication  Day  comprised  practically  the  entire  list.  Attrac- 
tive yellow  boxes  containing  seeds  for  the  old-fashioned  yellow 
flowers  were  offered  for  sale  by  the  State  association  and  the 
flower  gardens  furnished  a  picturesque  form  of  propaganda  and 
long  continued  publicity.  In  Pennsylvania  a  day  in  the  spring  is 
set  aside  by  the  department  of  highways  when  all  residents  along 
country  roads  are  asked 'to  contribute  their  services  for  their 
improvement.  The  local  suffrage  organizations  provided  cplFee 
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and  sandwiches  for  the  laborers  and  ^ot  in  their  propag^anda.  On 
Supplication  Day,  the  last  Sunday  before  election,  ministers  were 
asked  to  preach  suffrage  sermons.  Mrs.  Ruschenberger's  Bell 
was  the  best  and  main  publicity  feature  and  undeniably  secured 
many  thousands  of  votes.  It  visited  all  the  counties,  traveling 
3,935  nules  on  a  special  truck.  Hundreds  of  appeals  by  as  many 
speakers  were  made  from  this  as  a  stand  and  it  was  received  in 
the  rural  communities  with  almost  as  much  reverence  and  cere* 
mony  as  would  have  been  accorded  the  original  bell.  The  collec- 
tions and  the  receipts  from  the  sate  of  novelties  moulded  in  the 
likeness  of  the  bell  helped  materially  to  defray  the  heavy  expense 
of  operating  the  truck,  paying  the  speakers'  expenses  and  provid- 
ing fiterature. 

Space  for  the  display  of  advertising  cards  was  purchased  in 
5,748  street  cars  for  August,  September  and  October.  Special 
suffrage  editions  of  newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the  Slate,  copy  and 
cuts  for  which  were  prepared  by  the  State  Publicity  Department, 
•  contributed  considerably  to  propaganda  and  finance.  Throughout 
the  State  the  er^neral  lines  of  activity  were  the  same — meetings  of 
all  kinds,  parades,  hearings  before  f)rganizatit)ns  tn  secure  eiulorsc- 
ments,  booths  at  county  fairs,  exhibitions,  canvassitiy^.  circulariza- 
tion  and  auto  tours.  The  degree  of  success  in  each  locality 
depended  upon  the  kind  and  amount  of  work.  Millions  of  fliers, 
leaflets  and  booklets  original  to  Pennsylvania  were  issued  in 
English*  Italian,  German,  Polish  and  Hebrew  and  no  effort  or 
expense  was  spared  to  secure  converts  through  the  written  word. 
During  the  last  month  of  the  campaign  the  county  organizations 
circularized  their  voters  twice-nmce  with  speeches  of  Representa- 
tives Mondell  of  Wyoming  and  Keating  of  Colorado  in  Congress 
and  once  with  a  personal  letter  written  to  the  voter  and  signed  by 
the  county  chairman  or  a  suffragist  in  his  own  community.  Four 
days  before  election  330,000  of  these  letters  went  to  the  voters. 

Although  a  bill  for  woman  watchers  at  the  polls  failed  to  pass 
the  Legislature  and  the  suffragists  were  thus  denied  the  protection 
which  every  political  party  is  permitted,  yet  in  many  counties  the 
assistance  of  the  regularly  appointed  watchers  was  secured.  The 
Washington  party  and  Socialist  watchers  were  universally  help- 
ful ^nd  in  luan^  cas^s  the  Democratic  and  Republican  watcljers 
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gave  assistance.  Ttie  suffrage  organizations  were  urged  to  place 
women  workers  at  every  polling  prednct.   Many  men  favorable 

to  suffrage  advised  against  this  plan  but  the  result  of  the  election 
sliowed  that  nothing  won  as  many  votes  at  the  last  minute  as  the 
appeal  of  the  women  at  the  poll^.  Of  the  33  counties  which  were 
carried  21  had  women  working  at  the  polls;  of  the  36  which  lost 
only  six  had  women  there.  Of  the  33  counties  17  had  head- 
quarters. 

Eight  of  the  33  counties  which  gave  a  majority  are  chiefly 
industrial;  eight  are  equally  industrial  and  rural  and  seventeen 
are  chiefly  rural.  Luzerne,  Lackawanna  and  Westmoreland  are 
the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  counties  in  point  of  population  and  they 
won  by  majorities  of  3,139,  2,654  and  1,140.  In  all  of  them  the 
labor  vote  is  heavy,  as  mining  is  the  chief  industry.  Allegheny 
was  the  first  county  of  its  size  to  be  carried  in  the  history  of 
sulirage.  Fayette  county,  the  home  of  Republican  State  Chair- 
man Crow,  who  never  wavered  in  his  opposition,  was  carried  by 
1,400.  Every  ward  in  L  niontown,  the  county  seat  and  his  home, 
gave  a  majority  for  the  amendment.  Mrs.  Knitcrt  K.  Umbel  was 
county  chairman.  The  eight  Dutch  counties  lost  by  majorities 
ranging  from  2,000  to  7,000.  Rockbound  conservatism  had  much 
to  do  with  this  result.  Schuylkill  county,  where  an  adverse  vote 
from  10,000  to  15,000  was  predicted,  lost  by  only  1,000.  Miss 
Helen  Beddall,  the  chairman,  conducted  a  persistent  campaign 
of  education  for  two  years. 

Philadelphia  had  the  most  diflicult  problem  to  face  with  its 
large  vote  and  political  corruption.  Its  difficulties  were  increased 
by  the  duplication  of  suffrage  organizations  working  independ- 
ently. An  added  complicatioti  was  the  prejudice  created  by  the 
efforts  of  the  "militant"  suffrage  organization,  then  called  the 
Congressional  Union,  to  organize,  this  being  the  only  center  in  the 
State  in  which  they  had  secured  a  foothold.  The  large  women's 
clubs  of  Philadelphia  took  no  part  in  the  constructive  work  of  the 
campaign.  Wilmer  Atkinson  of  this  city,  editor  and  owner  of 
the  Farm  Journal,  was  president  of  the  Men's  League  for  Woman 
Suffrage  and  gave  unstintingly  of  his  strength  and  means  to 
secure  victory.  The  vote  in  Philadelphia  was  122,5x9  noes, 
77,240  ayes;  adverse  majority,  45,279.    The  total  vote  was 
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826,382;  in  favor,  385,348;  opposed,  441,034;  lost  by  55,686 
votes,  only  10,407  more  than  the  majority  in  Philadelphia.  The 
amendment  received  nearly  47  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  cast  on  ii. 

Prior  to  election  day  all  the  political  parties  in  the  State  had 
endorsed  woman  suffrage  per  se,  except  the  Republican  and  that 
party  had  declared  in  favor  of  a  referendum  to  the  voters.  The 
great  weakness  of  the  campaign  was  lack  of  money.  The  total 
State  fund  was  $78^698,  of  which  Allegheny  county  contributed 
50  per  cent  Many  of  the  counties  spent  considerable  sums  in 
addition,  Allegheny  county's  special  "budget"  being  $25,000. 
If  the  association  had  had  an  additional  $25,000  the  lacking  3  per 
cent,  of  the  voters  could  have  been  secured  and  the  campaign 
would  have  ended  in  a  victory. 


The  State  convention  was  held  in  Philadelphia  Nov.  30,  191 5. 
As  amendments  to  the  State  constitution  can  be  submitted  only 
once  in  five  ^•Lnrs,  the  dcleprites  reconsecrated  themselves  to  a  new 
campaign  at  the  end  of  that  time.  At  a  conference  held  in  Harris- 
burg  in  the  spring  of  19 16  47  counties  were  represented  and  an 
inspiring  address  was  made  by  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  now 
national  president.  An  intercotmty  rally  at  Somerset  in  July  was 
attended  by  500  suffragists  ircm  ten  counties  and  a  State  suffrage 
flag  was  adopted.  The  annual  convention  was  held  in  Williams- 
port,  November  21-24,  and  the  delegates  were  unanimous  in  their 
desire  to  continue  preparations  for  another  campaign.  Mrs. 
George  B.  Orlady  was  elected  president. 

As  Philadelphia  is  the  center  of  population  in  the  State,  the 
financial  center,  has  the  largest  number  of  newspapers  and  is  more 
accessible  than  Harrisburg,  State  headquarters  were  moved  to  that 
city  June  T,  1917.  Upon  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  World  War  the  association  without  a  day's  delay  offered  the 
services  of  its  members  and  the  facilities  of  its  organization  to  the 
Government.  State  officers,  county  chairmen  and  suffragists  in  the 
ranks  served  on  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  on  Liberty  Loan 
Committees,  in  the  various  "drives'*  and  wherever  needed.  Mrs. 
John  O.  Miller,  State  vice-president,  was  appointed  by  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  McAdoo  a  member  of  the  National  Woman's 
Liberty  Loan  Committee  and  also  served  as  State  Chairman. 
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Pennsylvania  contributed  $20,573 1<>  Women's  Oversea  Hospi- 
tal8»  maintained  by  the  National  Suffrage  Association,  $1 1,397 
which  were  raised  in  Pittsburgh  at  an  outdoor  fete  of  which  Mrs. 
Leonard  G.  Wood  was  chairman.  The  State  convention  was  held 
in  this  city  November  2022  and  Mrs.  Miller  was  elected  president. 
In  the  hope  that  the  U.  S.  Senate  would  submit  the  Federal 
Suffrage  Amendment  the  convention  for  1918  was  delayed  from 
month  to  month  and  finally  was  held  in  Philadelphia  April  9,  10, 
1919.  Mrs.  Miller  was  re-elected.  On  November  10,  11,  the 
amendment  havinp;-  Ivecn  <;ulmiittcd,  the  ^ist  and  last  State  conven- 
tion was  held  in  Philadelphia.'  The  historic  Pennsylvania  Woman 
Suffrage  Association  was  disbanded  and  the  League  of  Women 
Citizens  was  organized,  to  become  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
when  the  women  of  Pennsylvania  were  enfranchised.  This  name 
was  adopted  Nov.  18, 1920,  and  Mrs.  Miller  was  elected  chairman 
for  two  years. 

Legislative  Action.  After  a  lapse  of  26  years  a  second 
attempt  was  made  m  191 1  under  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Orme,  as 
l^slative  chairman,  to  secure  a  resolution  to  refer  to  the  voters 
a  woman  suffrage  amendment  to  the  State  constitution.  The 
Joint  Committee  of  the  Judiciary,  to  which  it  was  referred,  after 
giving  a  hearing  to  the  suffragists,  sent  it  to  a  special  commission 
which  had  been  appointed  to  revise  the  election  taws. 

191 2.  Miss  Li  da  Stokes  Adams  was  legislative  chairman 
when  this  commission  i^iixt  an  all  day  hearing  March  22  at  City 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  but  took  n(;  action.  This  hearing  was  preceded 
by  a  nvdss  meeting  on  the  20th  in  Withei  sput  n  Hall.  An  effort 
was  made  to  get  an  endorsement  from  the  State  political  conven- 

>  Several  of  Ac  ftrcddeato  of  the  aieedtdoa  i«ere  at  first  v)ce-pre«dents;  other*  wen 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Lurkic.  Mrs  Anna  M.  Ormc,  Mrs.  William  I.  Hull.  Dr.  Ruth  A.  Dcetcr, 
MiM  Lida  Stokes  Adams,  Miss  Mary  E.  Uakcwrll,  Mrs.  Maxwell  K.  Chapman,  Mrs. 
Robert  Mill*  Bcoeh.  Mrs.  H.  Ncrly  Fleming.  Miss  Maud  Bateett  Gotham.  Dr.  M.  Carey 
T^rmii^,  Mrs.  Lt-wis  L.  Smith,  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Kiernan.  Mrs.  James  P.  Rogers.  MrSL 
Kdwin  Linton;  sctr.  tarics:  Mrs.  Helen  M.  James.  Miss  Lybretta  Rice,  Miss  Jane  Camp- 
bell, lira.  Mary  R.  Newell,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Morgan.  Miss  Katharine  ("ollist.n.  Miss  Caro- 
line Katicn.stcin,  Miss  Mary  Norcrosa,  Misi  Helen  L.  McFarland,  Miss  Helen  C.  Clark. 
Mrs.  GifTord  Tinchot:  treasurera:  Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Stone.  Mrs.  LiKhie.  Misa  Matilda 
Orr  Hays,  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Young,  Mrs  R  1  rt  Mil  s  n  a  li,  Mi  s  Martlia  G  Thomas; 
auditors:  Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Thomaak  Mra.  Mary  F.  Kcnderdinc,  Mrs;  Minora  F.  Philliab 
Misa  N.  M.  Crumpton,  Mra.  Beba  Amdalen,  Mra.  Bobert  Coord,  Mlaa  BIlea  U  Thootti^ 
Mrs.  H.  Wilfred  DiiPuy;  rlliertor  .  ^^^^  Edward  E.  Kiem.in,  Miss  Henrietta  Baldy 
LiTOO,  Mfi.  Enuaa  H.  McCandless,  Mrs.  £.  S.  H.  McCauley,  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Quigtey, 
Un,  Geofg*  A.  PicfMi,  Mn.  Oiflttn  A.  Vcracr,  Mn.  Daniel  F.  AacoM. 
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tions.  Miss  Mary  £.  Bakewell  of  the  Western  Equal  Franchise 
Federation  appeared  before  the  Republican  convention  May  i; 
Mrs.  Mabel  Cronise  Jones,  Miss  Adams  and  Miss  Bakewell 
addressed  the  Democratic  convention  May  7,  and  both  gave 
approval.  The  Keystone  and  Prohibition  party  conventions  also 
heard  suffrage  speakers  and  adopted  favorable  resolutions.  For 
the  first  time  all  of  the  880  candidates  for  the  Legislature  were 
interviewed  by  a  letter  as  to  submitting  the  question  to  the  voters 
and  283  gave  allirnKitive  answers. 

1913.  This  year  the  referendum  measure  passed  after  a  bitter 
contest.  Twice  when  the  resolution  came  up  in  the  Senate  the 
motion  to  postpone  was  avoided  on  a  tie  vote  by  Lieutenant 
Governor  Reynolds,  the  first  time  in  thirteen  years  that  the 
president  of  the  Senate  had  voted  on  any  question.  On  the  final 
vote  the  majority  of  one  was  only  secured  by  the  labor  leader, 
Steve  McDonald  of  Lackawanna  county,  who  forced  its  Senator, 
Walter  McNichok,  to  represent  his  constituents.  Senators  Edwin 
M.  Herbst,  Edward  R  Beidleman  (later  Lieutenant  Governor) 
and  James  P.  McNichol  maintained  the  strongest  opposition. 
Miss  Adams,  the  legislative  chairman,  and  Mrs.  Roessing,  the 
State  president,  did  the  greater  part  of  the  work  at  Harrisburg. 
The  association  was  indel)ted  to  Representative  Frank  G.  Rock- 
well and  Senator  A.  \V.  Powell  for  their  skill  in  handling  this 
measure.  The  vote  in  the  Lower  House,  February  5  was  131 
ayes,  70  noes. 

191 5.  A  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution  must  be 
passed  by  two  legislatures.  Mrs.  Roessing  and  Miss  Hannah  J. 
Patterson,  organization  chairman,  carried  on  the  lobby  work  in 
X915  and  it  passed  the  House  on  February  9  by  130  ayes,  71  noes. 
In  the  Senate  on  March  15  a  great  gain  was  registered,  as  37 
Senators  voted  aye  and  only  11  voted  no.  The  amendment  was 
defeated  at  the  election  in  November. 

191 6.  The  passage  of  an  iinabling  Act  by  the  Legislature  of 
191 7  being  the  first  step  toward  a  referendum  in  192 1,  the  work 
of  the  State  SufTrat^e  Association  in  191 6  was  concentrated  as 
never  before  on  the  legislative  candidates.  Practically  every  one 
was  interviewed  personally  or  by  letter  and  before  the  November 
election  reports  on  40  of  the  50  Senators  and  all  but  ten  of  the  207 
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members  of  the  House  had  been  made.  Senator  Boies  Penrose 
was  visited  in  Washington  by  Mrs.  George  B.  Orlady  and  Mrs. 
John  O.  Miller,  president  and  vice-president  of  the  State  Suffrage 
Association  He  said  he  would  help  and  authorized  these  oHicers 
to  quote  him  in  the  public  press.  On  October  9  the  Republican 
State  Committee  meeting  in  Philadelphia  refused  a  hearing  to  the 
Suffrage  Board  and  took  no  action,  despite  the  favorable  assur- 
ances ol  Senator  Penrose  and  of  State  Senator  William  £.  Crow» 
its  chairman.  On  December  28  Governor  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh 
promised  Mrs.  Miller  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  desired 
Enabling  Act. 

1 9 1 7.    Mrs.  Miller  led  the  work  when  the  Legislature  convened 

in  January,  1917,  and  Mrs.  Antoinette  Funk,  Mrs.  J^ewis  L.  Siiuih 
and  Mrs.  Harriet  L.  Ilubbs  were  members  of  the  Legislative 
Committee,  County  chairmen  of  the  suffrage  association  brought 
continuous  pressure  on  their  legislators;  270  powerful  labor  or- 
ganizations in  the  State  signed  petitions  with  their  ofhcial  seal  and 
a  petition  with  the  names  of  56,000  individual  men  and  women 
was  unrolled  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Every  legislator  received 
a  special  petition  signed  by  445  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
State,  a  copy  of  Dr.  Shaw's  biography,  the  Story  of  a  Pioneer, 
and  weekly  copies  of  the  Woman's  JoufniuU.  Mrs.  Funk  had  an 
interview  with  Senator  Penrose  at  Washington  with  one  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  Republican  party  present.  The 
Enabling  Act  was  introduced  in  the  House  early  in  January  but  at 
the  request  of  Senator  Penrose  the  vote  wa^  ilelayed  from  time  to 
time  and  finally  took  place  April  17.  The  preceding  day  121  men 
were  Hsted  as  favorable,  104  being  the  required  constitutional 
majority.    When  the  vote  was  taken  only  loi  answered  "aye." 

Forty-eight  hours  before  the  vote  the  liquor  lobby,  represented 
by  Neil  Bonner,  David  Hardy,  James  P.  Tvlulvihill  and  George  W. 
Boyd,  made  a  concentrated  effort  to  defeat  the  measure.  It  was 
understood  that  150  men  were  employed  for  this  purpose  and  that 
the  pressure  brought  upon  the  legislators  was  tremendous. 
Although  other  lobbyists  had  been  denied  the  privilege  of  going 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  Mr.  Boyd  was  always  permitted  to  do  so 
and  he  announced  to  Mrs.  Funk  a  few  minutes  before  the  vote 
was  taken  Lliat  he  had  the  bill  defeated  by  six  votes.  Speaker 
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Richard  J.  Baldwin  moved  a  vcnlicaton  of  the  roll  immediately 
in  order  that  no  man  voting  in  the  atinmative  could  change  his 
vote  and  ask  for  a  reconsideration.  A  bill  granting  Presidential 
suffrage  to  women  was  introduced  in  the  iiouse  May  28  but 
never  reported  from  committee.  From  1913  to  1917,  Robert  K. 
Young,  State  Treasurer,  rendered  inestimable  assistance  by  the 
closest  cooperation  with  the  Legislative  Committees. 

191 8.  Plans  were  at  once  made  for  continuing  the  effort. 
In  1 91 8  the  organization  carried  out  a  most  efficient  plan  of  inter- 
viewing every  legislative  candidate  before  the  primaries  on  two 
questions :  ( i )  Will  you  vote  to  ratify  the  Federal  Suffrage 
Amendment?  (2)  Will  you  vote  to  submit  to  the  voters  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  enfranchising  the  women  of  this 
State?  After  the  November  election  So  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  1919  were  favorably  pledged  in  writing  on 
both  questions  and  40  had  given  verbal  pledges — 16  more  than 
the  constitutional  majority  required.  From  the  Senate  13  written 
and  18  verbal  pledges  had  been  secured,  5  more  than  necessary. 
There  was  practically  no  organized  opposition  to  the  referendum 
and  probably  many  of  the  men  who  pledged  themselves  to  vote  for 

»  ratification  felt  that  the  Federal  Amendment  would  not  pass 
Congress.  The  gubernatorial  candidates  also  had  been  followed 
up  carefully.  William  C.  Sproul  and  J.  Denny  O'Neil,  of  the  rival 
Republican  factions,  both  said  in  interviews  and  through  the 
public  press  that  they  were  ready  to  work  for  any  measure  which 
would  ensure  suffrage  to  1 V misylvania  women.  Judge  Mugene  C. 
Bonniwell,  the  Democratic  candidate,  did  not  answer  any  in- 
quiries. 

1919.  Upon  the  defeat  of  the  Inderal  Amendment  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate  February  10,  Governor  Sproul,  who  had  given  many 
proofs  of  his  friendship,  was  consulted  regarding  the  advisability 
of  introducing  Presidential  suffrage  or  a  referendum  or  both. 
At  first  he  recommended  both  but  24  hours  later  word  came  that 
the  former  could  not  be  passed  but  the  "organization"  would 
sponsor  a  referendum.  A  resolution  for  this  was  introduced  and 
after  a  public  hearing,  at  which  anti-suffrage  women  from  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  spoke  at  length,  the  House  passed  it  on 
April  22  by  126  ayes,  66  noes.  In  the  Senate  on  May  26  the  vote 
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Stood  41  ayes,  7  noes.  Mrs.  William  Ward,  Jr.,  of  Chester,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  managed  a  large  part  of 
the  work  for  it 

Ratification.  The  Legislative  Committee  held  its  organiza* 
tion  intact  awaiting  the  submission  of  the  Federal  Amendment, 
which  took  place  June  4,  1919.  Although  this  committee  was  in 
Harrishurg  continuously  from  January  6  to  June  24  and  knew 
the  personnel  of  the  Legislature  better  than  any  others  except 
some  of  the  political  leaders,  members  of  the  National  Woman's 
IVirty  canic  lu  lianiiburg  earl)  m  June,  tlie  first  time  they  had 
ever  been  seen  there,  and  tried  to  create  the  impression  that  they 
inaugurated  the  work  on  ratification.  A  delegation  from  the 
State  Suffrage  Association  visited  Senator  Penrose  in  Washing- 
ton on  June  5.  Although  he  was  paired  against  the  amendment 
he  was  asked  to  offer  no  opposition  to  ratification.  He  was  non- 
committal but  the  committee  felt  that  Republican  opposition  had 
been  removed. 

On  June  8  the  Legislative  Committee  began  an  intensive  cam- 
paign. Mrs.  Gifford  Pinchot  telephoned  or  telegraphed  Chair- 
man Hays  and  all  the  members  of  the  National  Republican  Com- 
mittee ;  also  all  Republican  Governors  and  other  prominent  . 

Republicans,  asking  them  to  conmmnicate  with  Governor  Sproul, 
Senator  Penrose  and  State  Chairman  Crow  urging  ratification 
as  a  Republican  measure.  All  editors  of  influential  Republican 
papers  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  received  the  same  appeal. 
The  Governor  advised  that  the  resolution  should  not  be  introduced 
in  the  Senate  until  Chairman  Crow  had  decided  to  get  behind  it. 
On  June  16  the  latter  told  Mrs.  Miller  that  the  road  was  clear  and 
it  would  come  to  a  vote  June  19.  The  vote  stood  31  ayes,  6  noes. 
The  House  voted  on  June  24,  giving  153  ayes,  44  noes. 

Immediately  after  the  vote  in  the  House  the  work  of  the  State 
association  was  recognized  when  Representative  Robert  L.  Wal- 
lace, a  friend  in  many  Legislatures,  moved  to  give  its  president 
the  privilege  of  addressing  the  House  from  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 
This  was  the  first  time  it  ever  was  granted  to  any  man  or  woman. 
Governor  Sproul  also  gave  a  special  reception  to  the  officers  of  the 
association  and  the  500  women  who  had  journeyed  to  Harrisbur<; 
for  the  ratification.  For  a  number  of  years,  the  State  Association 
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Opposed  to  Woman  Suffrage  had  been  represented  at  all  sessions 
of  the  Legislature  by  Mrs.  Horace  Brock,  the  president,  Mrs. 
John  B.  Heron  and  Miss  Eliza  Armstrong  of  Pittsburgh,  but  to 
Miss  Armstrong,  a  woman  of  seventy,  it  had  been  left  to  fight  the 
last  battle  on  ratifkation  and  fifty  legislators  supported  her  efforts 
to  the  end. 

The  example  of  the  big  Republican  State  of  Pennsylvania 

unquestionably  aided  iii  scciiiiu^^  like  action  in  a  large  number  of 
Other  Republican  States.  Its  pruinpL  action  may  be  attributed 
primarily  to  Governor  Sproul's  sincere  interest  but  due  credit  must 
be  given  to  all  the  brave  women  who  toiled  for  more  than  half  a 
century  to  keep  the  torch  burning  and  to  the  leaders  in  the  last 
years,  especially  Mrs.  John  O.  Miller,  the  president.  The  news- 
papers, from  the  editorial  departments  to  the  youngest  reporters, 
were  always  of  the  greatest  assistance  and  it  was  highly 
appreciated. 

[Laws.  A  complete  digest  of  the  laws  relating  especially  to 
women  and  children  accompanied  this  chapter,  comprising  about 
3,600  words  and  including  the  laws  for  women  in  the  industries, 
child  hibor,  jurisdiction  of  the  Juvenile  Courts,  property  rights  of 
wives,  guardianship  of  children,  divorce,  mothers'  pensions  and 
others.  It  is  a  distinct  loss  that  the  decision  had  to  be  made  to 
onut  the  Uws  from  all  State  chapters  for  tack  of  space.] 
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RHODE  ISLAND/ 

The  Opening  of  the  20th  Century  found  the  Old  Guaid  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Woman  SufTrai^^e  Association  still  in  the  van.  Some 
of  those  who  were  charter  members  when  the  organization  was 
formed  in  1868  were  in  active  service,  enriching  the  work  by 
their  wide  experience  in  the  past  and  clear  vision  for  the  future. 
Mrs.  Ardelia  Cooke  Dewintr,  a  woman  of  unusual  ability,  had 
taken  the  presidency  at  the  death  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Buffum 
Chace  in  1899  and  continued  in  the  office  until  1905.  The  asso- 
ciation never  failed  to  hold  an  annual  convention  in  the  autumn 
in  Providence,  where  reside  about  half  the  population  of  the 
State.  In  1901,  the  usual  propaganda  was  conducted  by  public 
and  parlor  meetings,  the  circulation  of  literature  and  the  May 
banquet,  for  years  a  regular  social  function.  A  special  impetus 
was  given  this  year  by  the  presence  of  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony 
at  the  convention.  The  following  morning  she  addressed  the 
students  of  the  Woman's  College  of  Brown  University. 

On  June  2»  1902,  the  endorsement  of  the  State  Central  Trades 
and  Labor  Unions  was  secured.  Harry  Parsons  Cross,  a  leading 
lawyer,  gave  two  courses  of  lectures  on  the  Legal  Status  of 
Women  and  Parent  and  Child  in  Common  Law.  This  year  the 
organization  met  with  a  L;rcat  loss  in  the  removal  from  Rhode 
Island  of  the  Rev.  Anna  darlin  Spencer,  who  had  served  the 
society  from  its  inception,  ofTicially  and  unofficially,  with  siij^iial 
devotion.  Henry  B,  Rlackwell  gave  a  notable  address  at  the 
annual  meeting.  To  him,  Lucy  Stone  and  Alice  Stone  Blackwell 
the  State  association  was  indebted  for  invaluable  services  on  many 
important  occasions. 

In  1903,  at  the  annual  meeting  a  letter  was  read  from  Mayor 

<  The  Rbtory  it  indebted  f«r  this  dupter  to  Vim  EluaM  UfluM  y«te%  pfcrideat 

of  the  Statt  Woman  Suffrage  AiiocMtioB  ipoy-ipu*  end  henoMij  president  until  it* 
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D.  L.  D.  Granger  of  Providencep  heartily  endorsing  woman  suf- 
frage. Mrs.  Ciiarlotte  B.  Wilbour  and  the  Rev.  Mrs.  Spencer 
were  made  honorary  presidents  of  the  association.  In  1904  and 
thereafter  a  prize  of  $25  from  the  Elizabeth  BufTuni  Chace  legacy 
was  given  lur  the  best  essay  on  woman  suffrage  written  by  a 
student  of  the  Woman's  College.  Mrs.  Dewing  declined  re-elec- 
tion in  1905  and  Mrs.  Jeannette  S.  French  was  chosen  president, 
serving  two  years.  Events  of  tlie  year  were  two  lectures  by  Dr. 
Anna  Howard  Shaw,  president  of  tlie  National  American  Suf- 
frage Association.  In  1906  Mrs.  Mary  F.  W.  Homer  was  elected 
corresponding  secretary  and  her  wide  experience  in  suffrage 
work  in  Massachusetts  was  a  vahied  contributio;i  at  a  time  when 
re-enforcements  were  greatly  needed. 

In  1907  Mrs.  Rowena  P.  B.  Tingley  was  elected  president 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe»  in  her  88th  year,  gave  a  remarkable 
address  in  April.  The  association  secured  an  endorsement  of 
woman  suffrage  and  equal  pay  for  equal  work  by  the  United 
Textile  Workers  of  America,  who  met  in  Providence.  Mrs. 
George  D.  Gladding,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Dewing,  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  College  Work  and  initiated  the 
movement  for  the  College  Equal  Suffrage  League  by  securing 
Mrs.  Maud  Wood  Park  to  address  a  meeting  of  college  women 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Dewim;  and  also  to  speak  at  the  Woman's 
College.    The  league  was  ort^anized  December  tt. 

In  1908  Mrs.  Tingley  was  re-elected  president  but  because  of  ill 
health  the  duties  of  the  ofifice  devolved  largely  upon  Mrs.  Glad- 
ding, first  vice-i)resident.  The  40th  anniversary  of  the  association 
was  celel)rated  December  t  t  in  Churchill  Hou-^e,  the  women's 
club  house,  named  for  one  of  the  distinguished  suffrage  pioneers, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kittridge  Oiurchill.  Mrs.  Tingley,  Arnold  B. 
Chace,  Mr.  Blackwell  and  the  Kev.  Mrs.  Spencer,  the  speakers  on 
this  occasion,  had  been  present  when  ilie  association  was  formed 
and  they  added  to  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting  with  personal 
reminiscences.  Miss  Florence  Garvin,  president  of  the  College 
Equal  Suffrage  League,  spoke  of  the  debt  of  the  young  women 
to  the  pioneer  suffragists.  The  State  association  enrolled 
thousands  of  names  for  the  National  Association's  petition  to 
Congress  in  behalf  of  the  Federal  Anien^^t  and  used  its 
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influence  to  ol)tain  for  it  the  support  of  the  Rhode  Island  mem- 

« 

bers  of  Congress. 

In  1909  at  the  annual  meeting  Miss  Elizabeth  Uphani  Yates, 
who  had  recently  come  to  the  State,  was  elected  president.  This 
year  was  marked  by  distinctive  propaganda  throug^h  the  efforts 
of  Mrs.  Oliver  H.  P.  Belmont  of  New  York.  The  lectures  given 
at^Marble  Palace,  her  home  in  Kewport,  by  Dr.  Shaw  and  Profes- 
sor Charles  Zueblin  Interested  a  new  and  mftuential  class  and 
gave  a  substantial  impetus  to  suffrage  work  throughout  the  State. 
Increasing  calls  to  discuss  the  question  before  clubs,  granges » 
church  societies  and  other  organizations  were  an  encouraging 
sign  of  a  popular  awakening  to  its  importance. 

Tn  1910  a  debate  on  woman  sufTra^e  between  Brown  University 
and  Williams  College  was  won  by  tbe  former  in  the  attirniative. 
Mrs.  Anne  M.  Jewett,  who  had  served  acceptably  as  recording 
secretary  for  ten  years,  resigned.  Miss  Mary  M.  AngeU  was 
elected  at  tlie  annual  meeting  and  gave  a  like  term  of  years  of 
devoted  service.  Mrs.  Dewing  was  made  honorary  president. 
In  191 1  a  lecture  on  Woman's  Ballot  by  Professor  Henry  S.  Nash 
of  Harvard  University,  well  known  as  a  lecturer,  before  the 
Providence  Biblical  Institute,  greatly  strengthened  the  cause 
among  conservative  people.  Mrs.  Emmeline  Pankhurst  gave  a 
lecture  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  association  and  the  College 
League.  This  year  the  first  .inli  suffrage  society  was  oij:;anized 
by  a  group  of  wealtby  and  prominent  women,  among  whom  were 
Mrs.  Charles  Warren  Lippitt,  Mrs.  Rowland  Hazard,  Miss  Louise 
Hoppin,  Mrs.  Herbert  Maine  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Fowler.  Miss 
Yates  and  Mrs.  Lippitt  were  invited  to  hold  a  debate  before  the 
Jewish  Women's  Council. 

In  January,  1912,  the  College  League  and  the  State  association 
opened  headquarters  in  Butler  Exchange  at  Providence  and 
engaged  Miss  Louise  Hall  as  organizer.  President  M.  Carey 
Thomas  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  spoke  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  Coll^ate  Alumnae  on  the  Need  of  Woman's  Ballot  and 
made  a  strong  impression  on  this  conservative  university  city. 
From  May  the  College  league  assumed  the  office  duties  and  the 
State  association  carried  on  the  field  work.  This  year  a  booth 
was  secured  at  the  Food  Fair  of  the  Retail  Grocers'  Association, 
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where  tliousands  of  new  menibers  were  enrolled,  tens  of  thousands 

of  leaflets  were  distributed  and  much  publicity  work  was  done. 
1  he  "suffrage  map"  was  in  evidence,  showing  the  many  States 
that  had  been  won,  an  irrefutable  argument  against  the  emana- 
tions of  the  anti-sufTrage  booth.  At  no  other  time  and  place 
could  so  many  classes  of  persons  be  reached.  The  arduous  work 
involved  was  carried  on  by  Miss  Alice  F.  Porter,  Miss  Nettie  E. 
Bauer,  Mrs.  George  E.  Dunbar,  Miss  Enid  Peirce,  Miss  Althea  L. 
Hall,  Miss  Margaretha  Dwtght,  Mrs.  Caroline  Dowell,  Miss 
Ethel  Parks  and  a  score  more  of  like  unselfish  workers.^  At  the 
annual  meeting  in  October  Mrs.  Homer,  who  had  been  the  efficient 
corresponding  secretaty  for  six  years,  declined  re-election  and 
Mrs.  Sara  L.  Fittz  was  elected  to  the  office,  which  position  she 
retained  until  the  end.  She  served  also  as  chairman  of  the 
Publicity  Committee  and  was  always  in  demand  as  a  s[)eaker. 
Miss  Hall  went  to  assist  in  the  Ohio  campaign,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Camilla  Von  Klenze,  president  of  the  College  League.  In 
April  Dr.  Shaw  addressed  a  hrge  audience  at  Infantry  Hall.  In 
the  summer  suffrage  headquarters  were  established  on  Franklin 
Street,  Newport,  mainly  through  the  energy  of  Mrs.  Belmont,  a 
member  of  the  Newport  League,  and  meetings  were  held  here 
every  afternoon  during  this  and  other  seasons. 

In  191 3  the  work  of  the  year  opened  with  a  lecture  by  Miss 
Mary  Johnston,  the  novelist,  on  Woman  in  Politics  and  one  by 
Mrs.  (^irne  C  lia])iiKin  Catt  on  the  \\  hite  Slave  TrafTic,  Mrs. 
Catt  also  addressed  .1  meeting  in  the  interests  of  the  W'fnnan 
Suffrage  Party,  which  had  been  organized  under  the  leadership 
of  Mrs.  Sara  M.  Algeo.  The  State  association  and  the  College 
League  being  dues-paying  organizations  there  was  an  open  field 
for  the  non-dues*paying  Suffrage  Party  formed  along  political 
lines.  Nearly  all  the  members  of  the  older  associations  joined  it 
and  at  the  same  time  continued  to  maintain  their  own  lines  of 
propaganda.  Miss  Yates,  the  State  president,  was  invited  by  the 
municipal  government  to  deliver  the  Fourth  of  July  address  at 

*  The  protdeau  ttf  tlx  State  W«iiiaa*t  Chriaium  Tcmpcraiiee  Union.  Mm  Siuaa  Ham- 
mond Barney,  Mrs.  Etncltnr  Biirlingaroe  Chrnev.  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Babcock.  Mrs.  Driiorah 
Knox  Livtnsaton,  Mra.  Jennie  L.  W.  Kooke  and  Mrs.  Etbetyn  Roberta  have  all  been 
•eth*  ivDrfcera  lor  wmmb  nUbage. 
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City  Hall,  Providence.  Dr.  Valeria  H.  Parker  addressed  the 
annual  convention  on  Women  as  Civil  Guardians. 

In  1914  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Modem  Woman  of  Various 
Countries  was  given  by  the  State  association  which  called  out 
large  audiences.  The  three  organizations  united  in  a  celebration 
of  "suffrage  week"  in  May,  closing  with  a  meeting  in  the  Casino 
at  Roger  Williams  Park  with  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise  as  the 
principal  speaker.  Miss  Yates,  after  serving  five  years,  was 
obliged  on  account  of  other  demands  on  her  time  to  decline  re- 
election and  was  made  honorary  president.  No  president  being 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting,  Agnes  M.  (Mrs.  Barton  P.)  Jenks 
was  chosen  later  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  fill  the  vacancy 
and  afterwards  was  elected  and  held  the  oftice  until  May,  1918. 
In  December  representatives  of  the  three  organizations  met  and 
formed  a  Cooperative  Council  to  secure  economy  of  effort  and 
increased  efficiency.  The  work  of  the  Collet^e  League  had  been 
of  distinctive  value  in  Providence,  the  seat  of  Brown  University 
with  its  Woman's  ("olle^e.  Durinj^  the  years  of  its  independent 
existence  it  had  been  well  served  by  its  presidents,  Miss  Garvin, 
Mrs.  Von  Klenze.  Mrs.  Algeo  and  Miss  ITclen  Emerson.  It 
presented  speakers  of  national  reputation;  published  special  leaf- 
lets, notably  W  hat  Rhode  Island  Women  Ought  to  Know ;  con- 
ducted study  clubs  and  gave  generous  cooperation  in  the 
undertakings  of  the  other  organizations. 

During  the  winter  of  191 5  a  special  series  of  lectures  was 
given  for  the  council  on  political  and -economic  subjects  by  pro- 
fessors of  the  University.  The  joint  endeavors  of  the  three 
organizations  this  winter  proving  successful  they  amalgamated 
under  the  name  of  the  Rhode  Island  Equal  Suffrage  Association 
and  the  annual  meeting  was  changed  from  fall  to  spring.  Most  of 
the  officers  of  the  State  association  were  retained.  Others  were 
Miss  Emerson  and  Mrs.  Carl  Barus,  vice-presidents ;  Mrs.  Jolm 
A.  Cross,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Barton  A.  Ballou,  Mrs.  Gerald  A. 
Cooper  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  C.  Carpenter,  auditors;  Mrs.  Dunbar 
and  Mrs.  Helen  Dout^herty,  chairman  and  secretary  of  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Party.  Tn  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the 
National  Association,  the  Slate's  members  of  Congress,  U.  S. 
Senators  LeBaron  B.  Colt  and  Henry  F.  Lippitt;  Representatives 
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Walter  It  Stiness,  George  F.  O'Shaughnessy  and  Ambrose 
Kennedy,  were  interviewed  on  the  Federal  Amendment  with 
encouraging  results.  Weekly  suffrage  teas  were  established  at 
headquarters  during  the  winter,  followed  by  addresses  on  current 

to])ics.  The  association  was  especially  indebted  to  Mrs.  Ballon, 
Mrs.  Edward  M.  Harris  and  Miss  Sarah  J.  Eddy  for  the 
hospitality  of  tlieir  homes  that  combined  on  many  occasions  social 
pleasure  with  excellent  opportunity  to  present  the  suffraq;e  cause. 

On  February  ly,  1916,  a  luncheon  and  conference  at  the  Nar- 
ragaiisett  Hotel  were  held  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Catt,  now  national 
president.  A  mass  meeting  was  held  in  March  in  Sayles  Hall, 
where  Mrs.  Glendower  Evans  of  Boston  and  Professor  Louis  J. 
Johnston  of  Harvard  spoke  in  the  interest  of  the  Federal  Amend- 
ment. In  April  a  "suffrage  shop*'  was  opened  in  Providence  in 
charge  of  Miss  Mary  B.  Anthony,  which  proved  an  active  center 
of  propaganda.  Rhode  Island  was  represented  in  the  suffrage 
parades  during  the  national  political  conventions  in  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  in  191 6  by  Miss  Yates.  On  election  night  in  November 
a  public  reception  was  held  at  suffrage  headquarters,  where  a 
private  wire  bad  been  installed  to  give  the  returns  and  large 
numbers  were  present. 

In  191 7  Miss  Yates  conducted  a  sufTrage  school  weekly  at 
headquarters  during  Febntary  and  March.  The  major  activities 
of  the  year  were  given  to  legislative  work.  The  granting  of 
Presidential  suffrage  to  women  by  the  Legislature  was  celebrated 
at  the  annual  meeting,  at  which  Governor  R.  Livingston  Beedf- 
man,  representatives  of  the  political  parties  of  the  State  and  Mrs. 
Nettie  Rogers  Shuler,  national  corresponding  secretary,  were  the 
priticipal  speakers.  An  invitation  was  accepted  from  Thomas  W. 
Bicknell,  one  of  the  staunchest  suffragists,  to  unite  with  the 
Citizens'  Historical  Association,  of  which  he  was  president,  in  a 
joint  celebration  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  Rhode 
Island  on  May  4,  1776,  and  the  passage  of  the  Presidential  suf- 
frage bill  in  April,  191 7,  and  Miss  Yates  was  chosen  as  speaker 
for  the  State  association.  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Barr  was  elected 
treasurer  in  1917  and  served  until  1920.  Miss  Barr*s  predecessors 
were  Miss  Mary  K.  Wood,  Mrs.  Jewett,  Mrs.  Ballou,  Mrs.  Helen 
N.  B.  Janes,  Mrs.  Porter,  Mrs.  Cross,  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Parks. 
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During  the  winter  of  igiS,  a  civics  course  was  conducted  by 
Miss  Anthony  covering  local  and  national  government,  Mayor 
Joseph  H.  Gainer  of  Providence  and  other  city  officers  speaking 
in  the  course.  Miss  Anthony  was  elected  State  president  at  the 
annual  meeting-  in  June  and  brought  to  the  oftke  experience  in 
public  work  and  wide  social  influence  that  were  of  special  value 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  association.  Mrs.  Jenks  was  made 
honorary  president.  On  December  1 1  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
association  was  celebrated.  An  interesting  historical  review  of  the 
first  meeting  was  given  by  Arnold  Buffum  Chace,  who  had  acted 
as  secretary  on  that  occasion  and  whose  mother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Bufium  Giace,  was  president  of  the  association  for  thirty  years. 
The  Rev.  Mrs.  Spencer,  also  a  charter  member,  recounted  the 
early  struggles  of  the  pioneers.  Miss  Yates  and  Mrs.  Jenks  gave 
interesting  accounts  of  the  early  and  later  work.  Mrs.  Catt  and 
Miss  Blackwell  were  jeuests  of  honor  and  brought  inspiiiiig 
messages.  This  year  both  the  Democratic  and  Repubhcan  parties 
put  suffrap^e  planks  in  their  State  platforms  and  sent  resolutions 
to  Congress  urging  the  Rhode  Island  Senators  to  support  the 
Federal  Amendment. 

The  suffragists  responded  to  every  demand  of  the  Government 
for  war  service.  Mrs.  Walter  A.  Peck,  honorary  vice-president, 
was  State  chairman  of  the  Woman's  Committee  of  the  Liberty 
Loan.  Miss  Emerson,  first  vice-president,  served  in  France  with 
the  Bryn  Mawr  unit.  Miss  Bauer,  second  vice-president,  was  a 
member  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Red  Cross.  Miss  Fittz, 
corresponding  secretary,  and  Miss  Yates,  honorary  president, 
received  government  certificates  as  speakers  with  the  **four- 
mimite  men." 

In  1919  Miss  Frances  K.  Lucas,  chairman  of  the  Civics  Com- 
mittee, f^^rive  a  course  of  lectures  on  social  and  political  problems, 
which  were  largely  attended.  Miss  Avis  Hawkins,  chairman  on 
schools,  perfected  an  organization  throughout  the  State  to  advance 
the  interests  of  both  pupils  and  teachers.  On  May  27  the 
Woman's  College  and  the  State  Association  commemorated  the 
centenary  of  the  birth  of  Julia  Ward  Howe,  in  Pembroke  Hall 
of  the  college.  At  the  annual  meeting  on  June  4  Miss  Anthony 
was  re-elected  president.  Mrs.  Raymond  Brown,  national  vice- 
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president,  j^ave  an  interesting  address.  The  occasion  was  made 
memorable  by  the  passing  of  the  resolution  for  the  Fedieral 
Amendment  by  the  U.  S.  Senate  while  the  convention  was  in 
session.  The  entire  Rhode  Island  delegation  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  voted  in  favor,  the  only  eastern  State  except  Maine  to 
have  this  record.  In  October  Miss  Anthony  called  a  meeting  of 
the  presidents  of  all  the  women's  organizations  of  the  State  in 
the  interests  of  social  hetternient.  which  resulted  in  the  foundation 
of  the  Civics  CooiHiaiive  Council,  and  Mrs.  Nancy  M.  Schoon- 
maker  was  engaged  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  Citizenship.^ 

THE  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  PARTY. 

In  the  fall  of  191 5  Mrs.  Sara  M.  Algeo  re-organized  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Party  as  an  independent  body  and  began  a 
vigorous  campaign  for  civic  betterment  and  political  education. 
Miss  Mary  £.  McDowell  of  Chicago  and  Miss  Margaret  Foley 
of  Boston  addressed  large  audiences.  Its  policy  was  to  invite  the 
fullest  cooperation  of  colored  women  and  a  meetinj^  was  held  ai 
which  Mrs.  Robert  M.  LaFoIlette  spoke  to  a  large  audience  of 
both  colored  and  white  women  on  their  common  need  of  full 
citizenship. 

In  19 1 6  the  endorsement  of  the  State  conference  of  Congre- 
gational Churches  was  secured.  A  civic  forum  was  organized  in 
Providence,  holding  Sunday  afternoon  meetings  in  a  theater. 
Among  the  eminent  speakers  were  Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen. 
Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  Mrs.  Kate  Waller  Barrett,  Mary  Antin 
and  Mrs.  Nellie  McOung  of  Canada.  The  same  line  of  work  was 
followed  elsewhere  in  the  State.  A  suffrage  class  was  established 
at  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Miss  Laura  Clay  of 
Kentucky  gave  ten  days  of  helpful  service. 

'  In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  the  following  have  been  officers  or  memben 
of  the  State  Executive  Committees:  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Calder,  Mr«.  Elizabeth  OrnMbee.  Mrs. 
Fanny  Purdy  Palmer.  Mrs.  Ora  A.  Angell,  Mrs.  Sarali  M.  Aldrich,  Mrs.  Betsy  A.  Steam?. 
Miss  Mary  K.  Conington,  Mrs.  Annie  B.  JackaoD,  Mrs.  Catherine  G.  Wilbur.  Mrs.  Qara 
F.  Delancy.  Mr*.  Myra  Phinney.  Miss  S.  Arvills  Jewett,  Mrs.  Amy  E.  Hsrris.  Miss 
Katberine  H,  Avstin,  Mrs.  Josephine  Fry,  Miss  Eleanor  B.  Green.  Mrs.  Mark'a"-t  C. 
Edgrem  Mrs.  Victor  Frazee,  Uf.  Anns  B.  Ejvener.  Miss  Abby  P.  Gardiner.  Mrs. 
WItltsm  H.  Adams,  Mrs.  Nathsnlel  Greene,  Mrs.  Job  Manchester,  Mrs.  William  A.  H. 
Corastock,  Miss  Mabel  Orgelman,  Mrs.  Ktiwin  C  Smith.  Mrs.  Ava  C.  i  V  r.  Mrs  Fr<-d 
S.  Fenner,  Mrs.  Clarence  Fuller,  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Jackson,  Miss  Sarah  E.  Doyle.  Mr*.^ 
Alfred  M.  Costs.  Miss  Ellen  G.  Hunt  and  Mrs.  Charles  Remington. 

To  tbcaa  should  b«  added  a  list  of  men  to  hAob  the  wotftcn  ane  dcqfr  IndAtad. 
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In  191 7  Mrs.  LeBaron  B.  Colt  of  Bristol  was  appointed  com- 
mittt'c  cliainii.in  of  tlic  Women's  Oversea  Hospitals  conducted  by 
the  Xational  Suffrage  Association  and  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs. 
Algeo  and  the  party  $3,000  were  raised.  After  the  passage  of 
the  Presidential  suffrage  bill  in  T917  the  party  specialized  in 
training  tor  citizenship  and  conducted  a  campaign  in  naturaHza- 
tion  in  conjunction  with  the  Americanization  Committee  of  the 
National  Association.  In  the  fall  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Frederick  H.  Bagley  of  Boston,  its  chairman,  efforts  were  made 
to  secure  from  the  Legislature  an  Americanization  bill  providing 
compulsory  education  for  immigrants  and  also  for  a  director  of 
Americanization  on  the  Board  of  Education,  which  was  passed 
in  1919.  Mrs.  Agnes  M.  Bacon  was  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

In  1919  Mrs.  Algeo  compiled  and  published  Suggestions  to  the 
Women  Voters  of  Rhode  Island,  of  which  thousands  of  copies 
were  circulated.  July  i,  beinj;  the  first  day  of  registration  for  the 
elections  of  the  following  year,  she  organized  a  state-wide  cam- 
paign for  the  registration  of  women  for  using  the  presidential 
vote.  It  was  celebrated  in  Providence  by  an  imposing  ceremony 
on  the  steps  of  the  City  Hall  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening  by  a 
banquet,  at  which  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Brooks  of  Kansas,  national 
chairman  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Tiffany  of  New  York  were  the  principal  speakers.  This  year  Miss 
Leila  P.  Andrews  was  elected  president  of  the  Woman  Suffrage 
Party  and  Mrs.  Algeo  presidoit  of  the  Providence  league  of 
Women  Voters. 

Lkgislativk  Action.  After  the  defeat  of  a  woman  suf- 
frage ameiidnient  to  the  State  constitution  in  1887  and  the 
refusal  of  the  I^egislatures  afterwards  to  submit  it  again  the 
association  decided  to  follow  the  advice  of  Henry  B.  Blackwell 
and  try  to  obtain  a  vote  for  presidential  electors,  which  could  be 
granted  by  a  law.  The  proposition,  first  made  in  1892,  met  with 
practically  no  support  among  the  legislators  and  finally  further 
attempts  to  secure  it  were  discontinued  for  years.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  1902  an  address  by  Mr.  Blackwell  resulted  in  a 
resumption  of  efforts  to  secure  this  law  and  in  1903  a  petition 
to  the  Legislature,  signed  by  influential  men  and  women,  aocom- 
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panied  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate.  A  hearing  was  given  but  it 
was  not  reported  from  committee. 

In  1904  the  bill  was  presented  in  the  House  and  Senate 
and  reported  favorably  but  defeated  in  both  branches. 

In  1905  there  was  increased  activity  to  secure  favorable  action 
on  the  bill.  A  little  paper  called  The  IVomun  Citizen  was  issued 
as  a  campaign  document  and  a  copy  of  it  placed  on  the  desk  of 
tvery  legislator.^  The  Remonstrance,  a  small  paper  published  by 
the  Massachusetts  Anti-Suffrage  Association  followed,  protesting 
against  it.  The  merits  of  the  bill  were  presented  at  a  well  attended 
hearing  but  no  action  was  taken  on  it. 

In  1906  a  Senate  hearing  was  given  on  the  bill,  addressed  by 
Mr.  Blackwell.  It  was  reported  without  recommendation  and 
ably  debated.  Senator  Walter  R.  Stiness  made  a  strong  q>eech 
in  its  support  and  it  passed  by  29  ayes,  7  noes.  In  the  House 
the  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Special  Legislation. 
Long  petitions  from  prominent  voters  were  presented  asking  that 
it  be  reported  but  General  Charles  R.  Brayton,  the  Republican 
"boss'  \\  ho  for  years  controlled  the  Legislature,  seeing  the  strong 
sentiment  in  its  favor  would  not  permit  it  to  come  to  a  vote.  He 
admitted  that  he  feared  it  would  help  the  Democratic  party. 

In  1907  the  battle  for  the  bill  was  renewed  and  among  the 
petitioners  was  Governor  James  H.  Higgins.  At  two  largely 
attended  hearings  nearly  every  person  gave  a  rising  vote  in  favor. 
Mrs.  Charles  Warren  Lippitt  and  Mrs.  Edward  Johnson  protested 
against  women's  being  allowed  to  vote  for  President  and  Rowland 
Hazard  supported  them.  The  bill  was  defeated,  though  not  by 
them  but  by  political  opposition. 

In  1909  Mr.  Blackwell  appeared  for  the  last  time  as  the 
advocate  of  the  measure.  Like  a  seer  he  pleaded  for  it,  the 
significance  and  potency  of  which  he  grasped  tar  in  aclvaiu  c  of 
his  contemporaries.  Miss  Yates  was  appointed  his  successor  as 
the  National  Association's  chairman  of  Presidential  suffrage, 
which  position  he  had  filled  for  many  years. 

In  191 1  the  Presidential  suffrage  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
.  Senate  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Special  Legislation, 

'  Tbe  Woman  C'l^ut  M  was  edited  and  published  for  ten  years  by  Mrs.  Jeannette  Freoclit 
«nd  WAS  m  valuable  co&tribotiMi  to  the  wovcnoit  for  wooan  mffncc 
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that  limbo  of  lost  causes.  The  suffragists  rallied  for  a  hearing 
and  succeeded  in  getting  it  reported  without  recommendation. 
When  taken  from  the  calendar  the  Senators  seemed  to  realize 
for  the  first  time  that  they  were  dealing  with  a  live  issue.  One  of 
them  demanded  to  know  why  that  bill  was  permitted  to  waste 
their  valuable  time  and  threw  it  on  the  floor  and  stamped  on  it, 
saying :  "I  will  kill  woman  suffrage.*'  It  was  then  buried  by  a 
vote  of  29  noes  and  3  ayes.  The  suffragists  passed  out  from  the 
obsequies  with  full  faith  in  the  resurrection. 

In  1 91 3  a  commission  was  appointed  to  revise  the  State 
constitution  and  an  appeal  U)  it  was  nuulc  lor  a  woman  suffrage 
clause.  A  hearing  was  j^iven ;  influential  men  suppurled  the 
association;  the  women  "antis"  m.iile  a  tunchin^  plea  to  be  spared 
from  tlie  burden  of  the  ballot,  but  the  constitnti(jn  was  not  revised. 
This  year  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  passed  a  bill  for  Presidential 
sufTra^e,  which  attracted  wide  attention.  The  Rhode  Island 
association  continued  to  present  one  every  year.  Sometimes 
zealous  friends  would  introduce  a  resolution  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  but  it  was  not  endorsed  by  the  State  association  as  it 
would  require  a  three-fifths  majority  of  the  voters. 

In  191 5  Governor  R.  Livingston  Beeckman  recommended 
Presidential  suffrage  for  women  in  his  message  and  the  use  of  the 
hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  new  State  House  was 
for  the  first  time  granted  for  a  hearing.  Mrs.  Agnes  M.  Jenks, 
State  president,  secured  Senator  John  D.  Works  of  California 
and  Representative  Frank  W.  Mondell  of  Wyoming  to  speak 
on  the  practical  effects  of  woman  suffrage  in  their  States.  Mrs. 
A.  J.  George  came  from  Brookline,  Mass.,  to  voice  the  fears  of 
the  "antis."  Notwithstanding  the  hearing::  surpassed  in  attend- 
ance and  interest  any  that  session  the  bill  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned by  a  House  vote  of  61  ayes  and  31  noes.  An  active  lobby 
was  maintained  and  every  avaiiaijle  influence  brou<j;ht  to  bear  to 
get  the  bill  on  the  Senate  calendar  but  it  was  killed  in  conunittee. 

Between  the  close  of  this  Legislature  and  the  opeiiin^  of  the  one 
of  1917  unforeseen  events  caused  a  marked  chanj^e  ni  tlie  attitude 
of  Rhode  Island  politicians.  Its  delegates  to  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  national  conventions  in  191 6  had  recognized  the 
party  expediency  which  compelled  a  plank  in  the  national  plat- 
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forms  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  and  voted  for  it  At  the 
Rq>ublican  State  convention  in  September  U.  S.  Senator  LeBaron 
B.  Colt,  who  had  been  non-committal  on  the  question,  came  out 
with  a  decisive  pronouncement  in  its  favor.  The  Repttblicans 
saw  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  They  recognized  that  the 
votes  of  western  women  had  re-elected  President  Wilson.  For 
the  first  time  since  the  Republican  party  was  organized,  a  Demo- 
cratic U.  S.  Senator  was  elected.  Both  parties  were  on  the  alert 
for  any  Issue  that  might  bring  re-inforcements. 

Once  more  Presidential  suffr^  was  the  objective  and  Gov- 
ernor Beeckman  repeated  his  endorsement.  The  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  Feb.  8,  191 7.  The  association's  Legislative 
Committee  worked  without  ceasing.  The  suffra^sts  throughout 
the  State  were  well  organized  and  loyally  backed  the  committee. 
Petilions,  letters  and  telegrams  showered  the  legislators.  The 
endorsement  of  the  Republican  State  Committee  was  secured. 
Meanwhile  the  Ixji^islatures  in  lialf  a  dozen  States  granted  Presi- 
dential suffrage.  The  time  had  come  for  Rhode  Island.  On 
April  T I  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  32  ayes,  3  noes.  There  was 
an  organized  attempt  to  defeat  it  in  the  House  by  one  for  a 
referendum  to  the  voters  but  by  the  efforts  of  Richard  W. 
Jennings  and  Daniel  E.  ( ieary,  Republican  and  Democratic  floor 
leaders,  it  was  defeated.  On  April  17,  after  four  hours'  debate 
in  the  presence  of  hundreds  of  women,  the  bill  passed  by  71  ayes, 
20  noes.  This  was  the  fifteenth  time  it  had  been  before  the 
Legislature.  On  April  18  it  was  signed  by  the  Governor. 

Ratification.  As  soon  as  the  Federal  Amendment  was  sub* 
mitted  by  Congress  June  4,  1919,  the  suffrage  organizations 
began  to  ask  for  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  for  ratification 
but  it  was  deemed  best  by  Governor  Beeckman  for  various  reasons 
to  wait  until  the  regular  session  in  January,  1920.  Several  days 
before  it  met  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee, 
Joseph  P.  Bui  Ikii^anie,  made  the  announcement  that  by  a  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  and  contrary  to  every  precedent  ratification 
would  be  accomplished  on  the  first  day.  The  longed-for  day, 
Jannnrv  G,  dawned  clear  and  cold.  Women  thronged  the  Capitol 
and  lilied  the  galleries  of  the  House,  except  the  section  which  was 
occupied  by  the  Governor's  party,  who  had  come  to  witness  the 
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final  scene  in  a  fifty  years'  drama.  After  sununoning  the  Senate 
to  meet  with  the  House  in  Grand  Committee,  the  Governor  read 
his  annual  message  in  which  he  recommended  immediate  ratifica- 
tion of  the  amendment,  "as  an  act  of  justice  long  delayed."  The 
resolution  was  at  once  presented  and  the  floor  leaders  of  both 
parties,  William  R,  Fortin  of  Pawtucket,  Republican,  and  William 
S.  Flyiin  of  Providence,  Democrat,  spoke  in  favor.  It  was  passed 
on  roll  call  hy  89  ayes.  3  noes — Speaker  Arthur  P.  Sutuner  of 
Providence,  W  illiam  II.  Thayer  of  Bristol  and  Albert  R.  Ztirlin- 
den  of  Lincoln,  A  rnsh  was  made  by  the  audience  across  the 
corridors  to  the  Senate  Cli.'iTnfxT,  where  action  was  even  more 
rapid.  Lieutenant  Governor  Lmery  J.  San  Souci,  a  friend  of 
woman  suffrage,  was  in  the  chair  and  within  a  few  moments,  with 
no  speeches,  the  resolution  was  passed  by  viva  voce  vote  with  but 
one  dissenting  voice,  that  of  John  II.  McCabe  of  BurrillviUe. 
The  following  day  it  was  signed  by  (jovernor  Beeckman,  not  that 
this  was  necessary  but  he  wished  to  give  it  his  approval. 

The  great  event  was  celebrated  in  the  evening  by  a  brilliant 
banquet  given  by  the  Providence  Leaefue  of  Women  Voters  at 
which  the  work  of  the  pioneers  was  especially  featured.  A  hand- 
some dinner  given  by  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party  took  place  at 
which  the  Governor  and  other  public  officials  spoke  on  the  great 
victory.  Miss  Jeannette  Rankin,  the  first  woman  member  of 
Congress,  was  a  speaker.* 

On  May  17,  1920,  the  Rhode  Island  Equal  Suffrage  Association 
concluded  its  work  and  nierr^ed  into  the  State  League  of  Women 
Voters,  Miss  Mary  P.  Anthony,  chairman.  Then  a  procession  of 
women  marched  through  the  streets  of  Providence  carrying  the 
records  of  the  organization  for  fifty  years,  which  were  deposited 
in  the  archives  of  the  State  I  Kiuse  with  impressive  ceremony. 

Among  the  nerve  centers  of  suffrage  activity  in  Rhode  Island 
the  Newport  County  Woman  Suffrage  League  liad  a  dehnite  place 
from  its  founding  in  1908,  by  Miss  Cora  Mitchell,  its  first  presi- 
dent.  The  League's  work  was  at  first  largely  carried  on  by  an 
active  group  of  philanthropic  women  of  Bristol  Ferry,  Miss 

'  At  the  next  Democratic  Statr  cnnvention  Mi»  Elizabeth  Upham  Yates  received  the 
nomination  for  Lieutenant  Governor  amid  great  enthusiasm.  She  was  termed  "a  student 
of  lodolocr.  niuknarj  leader,  prophet  And  dreamer,  wboac  drcuDs  have  come  triie.'*'^Ed. 
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Mitchell's  friends  and  neighbors,  among  whom  were  Miss  Sarah 
J.  Eddy,  Mrs.  John  Eldredge  and  Mrs.  Barton  Ballou.  Gradtially 
the  suffrage  agitation  spread  over  the  entire  island,  which  indudes 
the  three  townships  of  Portsmouth,  Middletown  and  Newport. 
In  Middletown  the  league's  work  was  ably  carried  on  by  Mrs. 
Eugene  Sturtevant  and  her  daughters.  All  rendered  priceless 
service  to  what  was  then  an  unpopular  and  unfashionable  cause. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  was  present  at  the  first  meeting  and  as 
long  as  she  lived  took  great  interest  in  its  work.  This  interest 
was  inherited  by  her  daughters,  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott  and 
Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall.  The  summer  meetings  were  sometimes 
held  at  Oak  Glen,  Porlsmoutli,  Mrs.  1  fowe's  country  liome,  and 
here  on  soft  Juru  atlcrni></ns  the  veteran  suffratje  workers  and  the 
young  neophytes  destined  to  carry  on  their  work  rejoiced  in 
coming  tog'ether.  On  one  ocasion  a  ynun-  stranj^er  was  noticed 
in  the  audience  who  followed  the  i)roceedinL:s  with  breathless 
interest.  Soon  afterwards  Mrs.  Norman  deR.  Whitehouse  of 
New  York  began  her  fine  service  for  suffrage,  which  was  con- 
tinued until  the  victory  was  won  in  that  State. 

Many  of  the  most  distinguished  speakers  ever  heard  in  Newport 
came  under  the  auspices  of  this  league.  Among  the  active  workers 
were  Mrs.  Walter  Wright,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Miss  Eliza- 
beth  Peckham,  Mrs.  Oscar  Miller,  Mrs.  Bertram  Storrs  and  many 
others*  and  among  the  faithful  members  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Sims 
rendered  "aid  and  comfort"  beyond  belief  in  those  days  when  it 
took  some  courage  in  fashionable  Newport  to  "come  out"  for 
woman  suffrage! 

[The  long  and  interesting  account  of  this  league  must  be 
omitted  because  space  can  be  given  only  to  national  and  State 
orgaiuzadons.] 
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For  a  number  of  years  there  had  been  a  suffrage  association  in 
South  Carolina  with  Mrs.  Virginia  Durant  Young,  editor  of  the 
Fairfax  Enterprise,  president.  Evidence  of  advance  in  public 
sentiment  was  shown  when  in  April,  1900,  by  invitation,  Mrs. 
Young  addressed  5,000  people  at  Rivers  Bridges  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation; in  June  when  Mrs.  Malvina  A.  Waring  made  the  com- 
mencement address  at  limestone  College  and  again  when  Mrs. 
Young  responded  to  a  toast  at  the  banquet  of  the  State  Press 
Association.  That  same  year  there  was  lively  effort  to  decide 
which  one  of  Lwcnty  women  candidates  should  be  elected  State 
librarian.  Miss  Lucy  Barron  was  elected  and  ,1  large  number  o£ 
women  engrossing  clerks  were  appointed  to  share  her  work. 

In  1902  during  the  Exposition  a  woman  suffrage  convention 
was  held  in  Charleston  through  the  courtesy  of  the  chairman  of 
Promotion  and  Publicity,  Major  J.  C.  Hemphill.  Although 
opposed  to  woman  suffrage  he  induced  the  officials  in  charge  to 
grant  the  use  of  the  German  Artillery  Hall  for  two  nights  and  one 
meeting  was  held  in  the  exposition  grounds,  where  Henry  B.  and 
Miss  Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  Mrs.  Mamie  Folsom  Wynn,  Miss 
Koch,  Miss  Helen  Morris  Lewis,  Miss  Claudia  G.  Tharin,  Mrs. 
T.  M.  Prentiss  and  Mrs.  Young  nuuie  addresses.  A  reception  was 
given  in  the  Woman's  Building.  In  May,  1903,  Mrs.  Young 
made  a  suffrage  speech  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Press  Associa- 
tion at  Georgetown.  With  her  death  in  X906  the  organization 
lapsed  but  there  was  a  small  group  of  suffragists  in  Columbia  with 
Dr.  Jane  Bruce  Guignard  president. 

It  was  not  until  May  15,  1914,  when  Miss  Lavinia  Engle^  one 
of  the  organizers  sent  by  the  National  American  Woman  SuflFragc 

*Tbc  Hiatory  is  todebtcd  for  tbU  chapter  to  Mrs.  W.  C.  Catbcart,  member  of  the 
S«Me  Board  of  Public  Wdfar*  mad  vhwimuk  of  tht  LegUaliv*  Goounttto*  of  Cbc  Stole 
Sttirago  Loifiie  lor  rfs  jmn. 
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Association,  called  together  a  representative  group  of  clubwomen, 
that  the  State  Equal  Suffrage  League  was  organized  in  the 
Kennedy  Library  at  Spartanburg.  Mrs.  M.  T.  Coleman  of 
Abbeville,  retiring  president  of  the  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Gubs,  was  elected  president ;  Mrs.  John  Gary  Evans,  Spartanburg, 
first  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Coker,  Hartsville,  second,  vice-president; 
Mrs.  Henry  Martin,  G>lumbia,  secretary;  Mrs.  F.  T.  Kicklin, 
Chester,  treasurer.  Dr.  Rosa  H.  Gannt,  Spartanburg,  was  ap- 
pointed legislative  chairman.  Three  organized  leaj^es — Colum- 
bia, CharU'ston  and  Spartanburg — ^with  a  nicnil)c'rsliip  of  about 
450,  joined  at  this  time.  In  twenty  months  the  number  of  local 
leagues  increased  to  eight  and  the  membership  to  1,5 14. 

Three  speakers  were  brought  to  the  State  during  the  winter 
of  191 5,  Mrs.  Lila  Meade  Valentine,  president  of  the  \'irf;inia 
League;  Mrs.  Desha  Breckinridge,  president  of  the  Kentucky 
Association,  and  Miss  Kate  M.  Gordon  of  Louisiana.  The  league 
supplied  literature  for  school  and  club  debates  and  distributed  it 
at  many  couritv  fairs.  On  October  17  a  State  convention  was 
held  in  Columbia.  Mrs.  Coleman  and  Dr.  Gannt  resigned;  Mrs. 
Harriet  P.  Lynch,  Cheraw,  was  elected  president  and  Mrs.  \V.  C. 
Cathcart  of  Columbia  was  appointed  legislative  chairman.  This 
year  for  the  first  time  suffrage  was  represented  in  a  parade  of 
women,  which  took  place  during  the  State  Fair  with  a  suffrage 
float  in  the  evening  display. 

In  191 6  the  annual  convention  met  in  Chartestown.  During  the 
year  Mrs.  Lynch  had  stressed  organization  and  chairmen  had 
been  appointed  in  sixteen  counties  to  work  along  political  lines, 
the  unit  of  organization  being  the  wards  in  cities  and  townships 
in  counties.  A  plank  in  the  Democratic  platform  to  refer  a 
woman  suffrage  amendment  to  the  voters  was  secureil  at  the 
State  convention  in  the  spring  and  State  and  naiional  candidates 
were  canvassed  as  to  their  views  on  woman  suffrage. 

When  the  convention  (jf  K717  was  hehl  in  Culuinhia  in  (  )ctol)er 
there  were  twenty-tive  le;i<nu's  in  the  State  with  a  memlxrship  of 
about  3,000.  The  Federal  ."^utTrage  .Amendment,  the  Prohibition 
Amendment,  I'ood  Administration  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Hoover  and 
a  Minimum  Wage  for  Women  were  endorsed.  Protests  were 
piade  against  any  attempt  to  lower  educational  standards  or  to 
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weaken  the  laws  safeguarding  women  and  children.  The  Legis- 
lative Committee  reported  that  before  the  Legislature  convened 
its  members  had  been  completely  canvassed  as  to  their  views  on 
woman  suffrage :  these  were  classified  and  only  a  few  were  tagged 
impossible.  A  "suffrage  school"  was  held  in  Columbia  in  De- 
cember under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Association  with  one 
hundred  pupils.  During  the  year  woman  suffrage  had  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  State  Federation  of  Labor^  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  and  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

In  May,  1918,  Mrs.  Cathcart  was  appointed  by  U.  S.  Senator 
Tillman  as  associate  committeewoman  on  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  When  the  State  Democratic  convention 
was  held  in  Columbia  that  month  the  committeewoman  and  the 
comiiHtlec  decided  that  this  was  the  opportuiiiiy  for  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  substantiate  its  pledge.  Senator  Neils  Christensen 
was  asked  to  introduce  a  resolution  requesting  the  party  to  permit 
women  to  vote  in  the  Deniorratic  Primaries  in  Au}]^iist,  provided 
the  36th  State  had  ratified  the  Federal  Anieiidment.  The  resolu- 
tion was  debated  in  committee  and  rejected  hy  a  vote  of  18  to  14. 
The  convention  adopted  the  unfavorable  report  by  a  vote  of  249 
to  58.  The  women  were  not  only  rejected  but  through  the  spokes- 
man for  the  opposing  faction,  U.  S.  Senator  Christie  Benet  of 
Columbia,  they  were  dubl)ed  as  paid  progagandists.  This  the 
women  denied  through  the  press  and  called  on  him  to  prove  his 
accusation,  which  was  never  done.  The  State  suffrage  convention 
was  held  in  October  and  Mrs.  Lynch  and  Mrs.  Cathcart  were 
re-elected.  At  this  convention  the  league  declared  itself  in  favor 
of  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  as  a  war  measure. 

The  State  convention  of  19 19  was  held  in  Columbia  in  January, 
Mrs.  Julian  B.  Salley  of  Aiken  presiding.  Resolutions  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  also  resolutions  endorsing  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  and  the  League  of  Nations  were  read  by  Mrs. 
Cathcart  and  adopted.  Mrs.  L>Tich,  whose  resignation  was 
accepted,  was  made  honorary  president,  and  at  tlie  ineelin^^  of  the 
executive  committee  in  Columhia  in  July  Mrs.  Salley  was  elected 
president.  During  the  year  work  was  immensely  strengthened 
by  the  contribution  of  the  National  Assoriation  of  t 0,000  pieces 
of  literature  and  of  Miss  hoh,  Trax,  who  in  iive  months  organized 
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forty  counties  for  the  petition  work  for  ratification.  The 
National's  expenditures  were  over  $1,700. 

The  State  convention  of  IQ20  met  in  Columbia  in  January  at 
the  Jefferson  Hotel  and  was  welcomed  by  Governor  Robert  A. 
Cooper,  who  said  he  was  convinced  that  wometi  would  soon  vote. 
U.  S.  Senator  Pollock  of  Cheraw  made  a  rousing  speech  in  favor 
of  the  Federal  Amendment.  Mrs.  Saliey  reviewed  the  year's 
work,  telling  of  the  distribution  of  10,000  copies  of  Senator 
Pollock's  speech  in  Congress;  of  the  new  course  of  citizenship 
in  the  State  University  and  of  the  growth  of  the  organization. 
The  legislative  report  of  the  past  five  years  was  read  by  the 
chairman,  Mrs.  Cathcart.  Mrs.  Mtinsell,  chairman  of  the 
American  Qtizenship  Committee,  reported  a  ten-day  course  of 
dtizenshtp  at  Winthrop  Summer  School;  a  summer  dass  at  the 
University  of  South  Out>lina;  one  at  Cokcr  G>Uege,  Hartsville, 
conducted  by  Mrs.  J.  L.  Colcer,  and  a  course  at  Converse  College, 
Spartanburg.  Mrs.  Cathcart,  chairman  of  the  Resdtitions  Com^ 
mittee,  read  the  following:  "The  State  Equal  Suffrage  League 
tenders  appreciation  and  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  South  Carolina,  who  have  fostered  the  cause  .  .  . 
anionc:  them  Joseph  K.  McCullou^h,  Creenville;  A.  E,  Horton, 
Spartan bu rp^ ;  James  A.  Hoyt,  Speaker  of  the  House;  Senators 
J.  L.  Sherard,  Anderson;  Neils  Chrislensen,  Beaufort;  Allan 
Johnston,  Newlxrry;  Legrandc  Walker,  Georgetown;  T.  C.  Dun- 
can, Union,  and  Representative  Slielor,  Oconee.  We  commend 
William  P.  Pollock  who  spoke  and  voted  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  for 
the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment,  for  his  loyalty  to  his  convic- 
tions and  his  belief  in  true  democracy."  At  the  afternoon  session 
Miss  Marjorie  Shuler,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  National  Asso- 
dation  for  press  and  publicity  work  for  one  month,  was  one  of 
the  principal  speakers.  Delegates  were  elected  for  the  meeting  to 
be  called  to  merge  the  Equal  Suffrage  League  into  the  League 
of  Women  Voters.  This  meeting  was  heU  June  20  at  Craven 
Hall,  CoHmibia,  the  league  was  formed  and  Mrs.  Miuisdl  was 
elected  chairman. 

Lbgislativb  Action.  In  1902  Mrs.  Virginia  D.  Young, 
then  president  of  the  suffrage  association,  brought  personal 
influence  to  bear  on  the  Governor,  Senators  and  Representa- 
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tives  for  a  hearing  on  woman  suflFragc.  On  January  28  Senator 
Aldrich  and  Representative  Izler  introduced  simultaneoittly  two 
bills,  one  asking  for  Presidential  suffrage  for  taxpaying  women; 
the  other  for  suffrage  in  Municipal  elections.  A  hearing  was 
held  before  a  joint  session  January  31,  with  the  galleries  crowded, 
where,  in  Mrs.  Young's  own  words,  "I  was  received  with  the 
usual  chivalric  attention  and  asked  if  I  would  ascend  to  the 
Speaker's  chair.  'By  no  means.  I  wish  to  speak  from  the  floor,' 
I  answered.  This  privilege  was  accorded  me  and  for  the  first  time 
a  woman  spoke  in  the  House  of  Representatives." 

1914.  From  1902  tlicre  is  no  record  of  action  on  the  part  of 
the  General  Assembly  to  grant  suffrage  to  women  until  Jan.  23, 
1914,  when  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  by  Mr.  McMillan 
and  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Commit t«.c,  by  which  it  was  unfa- 
vorably reported  the  next  day  and  rejected  without  a  record 
vote,  after  little  if  any  discussion.  It  had  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Carlisle  on  the  15th  and  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  reported  it  without  recommendation  February 
25,  and  the  next  day  it  was  laid  on  the  table  without  discussion 
or  a  record  vote. 

191 5.  Early  in  the  session  a  resolution  was  introduced  asking 
for  the  submission  of  a  woman  suffrage  amendment  to  the  State 
constitution.  In  connection  an  invitation  was  extended  by  Speaker 
James  A.  Hoyt  of  Columbia  to  Mrs.  Valentine,  president  of  the 
Virginia  Suffrage  League,  to  address  the  House  and  she  spoke 
most  convincingly.  It  was  said  that  if  a  vote  had  been  taken  that 
night  the  resoluton  would  have  been  adopted.  It  was  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  wluch  granted  a  hearing.  The 
speakers  were  the  Rev.  Kirkman  G,  Finlay,  Professor  I^wis 
Parke  Chamber  las  ne,  Mrs.  Coleniati,  Mrs.  Lynch,  Miss  Kudt^ra 
Ramsey,  Dr.  Gannt  and  Mrs.  Valentine.  The  resolution  was 
reported  out  of  the  committee  unfavorably,  with  a  minority 
report,  and  it  was  thought  best  not  to  push  for  a  vote. 

1916.  The  resolution  for  an  amendment  was  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Judge  McCuUough  of  Greenville  and  received  a 
vote  of  5 1  ayes ;  61  noes. 

1917.  The  amendment  resolution  was  introduced  by  Senator 
J.  L.  Sherard  and  Representative  A.  £.  Horton.  After  an  excit- 
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ing  debate  lasting  for  three  days  the  Senate  bill  came  to  a  vote, 
receiving  25  ayes;  19  noes.  In  the  House  the  bill  was  reported 
and  placed  early  on  the  caleiular  for  the  next  year. 

1918.  Mr.  Horton,  House  leader,  w  as  recjuested  by  the  league 
to  withdraw  the  resolution  and  state  that  as  President  Wilson  had 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment 
and  had  requested  members  of  Congress  to  vote  for  its  submis- 
sion the  league  would  concentrate  on  this  amendment.  After 
the  vote  in  favor  by  the  U.  S.  House  of  jRepresentatives  letters 
and  telegrams  were  sent  by  leagues  and  individuals  all  over  the 
State  requesting  the  Senators  to  vote  for  it.  Both  voted  against 
it  but  with  the  election  of  William  P.  Pollock  the  suffragists  were 
encouraged.  The  amendment  was  submtted  to  the  Legislatures 
June  4,  1919. 

Ratification.  On  January  14,  1920,  Senator  Xcils  Chris- 
tensen  introduced  a  joint  resolution  to  ratify  the  proposed  Federal 
Suffrage  Ainerulnunit,  which  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. On  the  23rd  it  was  reported  unfavorably;  on  motion  of 
Senator  Christensen  the  report  was  laid  on  the  table ;  on  the  28th 
the  resolution  went  to  a  vote  and  received  32  noes,  four  ayes — 
Christensen,  Duncan,  Shelor  and  .Walker.  In  the  House  on 
January  21  Representatives  Bradford  and  Hart  introduced  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  reject  the  proposed  amendment ;  on  the 
22nd  a  motion  to  refer  it  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  S5  to  26.  The  debate  on  the  resolution  to  reject 
extended  into  the  afternoon  and  the  vote  resulted  in  93  ayes,  20 
noes.  Fven  members  who  were  opposed  to  ratification  niatle 
strong  speeches  for  justice  and  denounced  this  unprecedented 
action  of  voting  for  a  measure  before  it  had  been  referred  to  a 
committee  or  placed  on  the  calendar. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA.' 

Here  beji^'nnttli  the  last  chapter  of  the  history  of  woman  suf- 
frae:e  in  South  Dakuta.  At  the  time  this  is  written  (1920) 
women  have  the  same  rights,  privileges  and  duties  poHtically  as 
men  except  that  they  do  not  serve  on  juries  but  the  law  will  un- 
doubtedly be  amended  to  permit  them  to  do  so  if  there  is  any 
demand  for  it.  ¥ot  many  years  the  suffrage  work  was  conducted 
by  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  its  officers  acting 
for  the  suffrage  societies  and  its  legislative  committees  doing  the 
lobbying.  The  activites  of  the  two  organizations  are  so  inter- 
woven until  1909  that  the  history  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  is  practically 
the  history  of  woman  suffrage.  The  suffrage  association  was 
inactive  after  the  last  defeat  in  1898  until  1901.  In  that  year  a 
State  Political  Equality  Association  was  organized  with  Mrs. 
Alice  M.  A.  Pickler  of  Faulkton  president  and  Mrs.  Philena  Ever- 
ett Johnson  of  Highmore  vice-president.  She  was  the  mother 
of  Royal  C.  Johnson,  now  in  Congress. 

A  State  amendment  for  full  suffrage  was  not  again  submitted 
until  ig<  ()  and  in  the  interim  there  was  a  lull  in  active  work 
althoui;h  local  clubs  were  formed  as  the  nucleus  of  a  larj^^er 
organization.  The  suffraj^e  lobby,  usually  the  same  as  the 
W.  r  T.  U.  lobby,  appeared  at  each  session  of  the  Legislature. 
When  a  snffracje  resolution  was  introduced  it  either  died  in  com- 
mittee or  was  reported  out  unfavorably  and  failed  to  pass.  Al- 
ways when  the  question  was  brought  before  either  House  there 
was  a  spirited  debate  and  the  suffragists  then  continued  their 
campaign  through  literature  and  other  means. 

In  October,  1902,  Mrs.  Pickler  called  a  conference  at  Water- 
town  which  decided  to  take  advantage  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum,  that  the  State  had  adopted  in  1897.   Not  realizing 

*  The  History  is  indebted  lor  tbi«  chapter  to  Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Hippie,  member  of  the 
LcsiitetiTe  Committee  of  tbc  State  Woman  Stiffrace  Awoeiatioft  tad  editor  of  tbe  Smiik 
Dtkokt  Mesjenger, 
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that  it  did  not  apply  to  constitutional  amendments,  the  suffra- 
gists in  T903  at  great  expense  and  effort  seaired  the  signatures 
of  the  requisite  niimher  of  voters  to  a  petition  a'^kinp:'  that  a 
constitutional  amendment  be  submitted  to  the  voters.  Secretary 
of  State  O.  C.  Berg  was  criticized  for  refusing  to  receive  it  for 
transmission  to  the  Legislature  but  he  could  not  legally  do  so, 
as  the  initiative  applied  only  to  Laws.  He  was  not  opposed 
to  woman  suffrage  and  in  later  years  his  wife  worked  for  it 
and  his  son  conducted  a  newspaper  which  gave  it  able  support. 

Still  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Pidder,  the  years  1904  and 
1905  passed  with  the  usual  routine  work  and  in  1906  another 
petition  was  begun  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  initiative 
and  referendum  but  was  merely  a  petition  of  women  as  citizens 
to  the  Legislature  asking  that  the  question  be  submitted  to  a 
vote  at  the  next  general  election.  This  work  was  carried  on  all 
Summer  by  a  house  to  house  canvass  throughout  the  State  and 
later  at  the  State  Fair,  with  the  result  that  when  it  convened 
the  women  were  able  to  stage  a  spectacular  event  by  having 
pages  carry  up  the  aisle  of  the  Lower  House  a  list  of  names 
thirty-six  yards  in  length.  The  resolution  was  introduced  and 
passed  the  Senate  but  failed  in  the  House  by  ten  votes. 

Durinj^  all  this  time  Mrs.  Anna  R,  Simmons  of  Faulkton  was 
president  of  the  State  W.  C.  T.  IT.  and  Mr?.  Pirkler  and  she 
did  excellent  team  work,  enlisting  the  aid  of  many  other  splendid 
women.  A  complete  list  of  them  it  is  unfortunately  impossible 
to  secure  but  many  mentioned  in  Volume  IV  of  the  History 
of  Woman  Suffrage  continued  their  services.  The  years  1907-8 
were  spent  in  propaganda  work  and  nusing  funds  and  when 
the  Legislature  convened  in  January,  1909,  the  suffrage  and 
W.  C.  T.  U.  lobby  was  on  hand  to  ask  once  more  for  the  sub- 
mission of  the  question  to  the  voters.  Two  resolutions  for  par- 
tial suffrage  were  introduced  in  the  Senate  in  addition  to  the  one 
for  the  amendment.  One  would  confer  the  vote  on  property- 
owning  women  only  and  the  other  would  permit  women  to  vote 
on  the  liquor  question,  the  State  being  under  local  option. 
Whether  they  were  presented  by  friends  or  were  a  "half  loaf" 
offered  by  enemies  is  not  known  at  this  late  date.  They  were 
probably  the  former,  because  a  vot?  on  the  licjuor  (question  b^ 
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women  was  the  last  thing  the  principal  opponents  wanted  and 
such  an  amendment  If  adopted  would  have  speedily  put  South 
Dakota  in  the  "dry*'  column  for  all  time.  The  resolution  to 
send  to  the  voters  an  amendment  for  full  suffrage  passed  both 
Houses  and  was  signed  by  Governor  I\obt;rt  S.  Vessey.  His 
favorable  attitude  was  a  great  help  to  the  women,  as  it  had 
been  in  former  years  when  he  was  in  the  State  Senate. 

From  1909  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  continued  its  suffrage  work 
under  its  franchise  department  and  the  State  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion was  a  separate  organization.  In  June,  1909,  a  suffrage 
convention  was  held  at  Aberdeen  and  Mrs.  Lydia  B.  Johnson 
of  Fort  Pierre  was  elected  president  of  the  State  Political  Equal- 
ity League,  a  new  constitution  adopted,  officers  chosen  and  an 
invitation  extended  to  all  women's  organizations  to  send  dele- 
gates to  a  convention  at  Sioux  Falls  in  the  autumn,  when  plans 
for  the  coming  campaign  would  be  perfected.  This  convention 
met  November  6  and  from  that  time  until  the  election  in  No- 
vember, 1 910,  an  active  campaign  was  conducted.  The  amend- 
ment was  defeated,  receiving  35,290  ayes,  57,709  noes,  but  the 
workers  felt  that  gains  had  been  made  and  were  more  deter- 
mined than  ever  not  to  cease  their  efforts. 

After  the  election  of  1910  Mrs.  Johnson  called  a  State  con- 
vention at  Huron  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Pyle  of  that  city  was  elected 
president  and  continued  to  serve  until  the  Federal  Suffrage 
Amendment  was  adopted  in  1920.  The  question  was  not  again 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  until  1913.  During 
the  summer  of  191 1  Mrs.  Pyle  called  a  conference  at  Huron. 
It  seemed  advisable  to  change  the  method  of  procedure  and 
the  name  of  the  organization,  which  became  the  Universal  Fran- 
chise League.  An  incident  of  this  conference — amusing  now 
but  very  serious  then — was  the  earnest  discussion  of  the  newly 
introduced  slogan,  "Votes  for  Women,"  brought  over  from 
£ngland.  Several  precious  hours  were  spent  considering 
whether  this  was  dignified  and  whether  women  would  not  be 
considered  "unladylike"  if  they  adopted  it.  There  was  much 
prxTtest  also  over  being  called  "suffragettes"  when  they  were 
really  "suffragists,"  the  former  being  the  English  for  "mili- 
tants."  At  this  meeting  the  State  was  divided  into  four  dis- 
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tricts  for  campaign  putpoaes.  Mrs.  May  Billinghurst  of  Pierre 
was  chairRian  for  the  northeast;  Miss  Susie  Bird  of  BeHe 
Fourdie  for  the  northwest;  Mrs.  Edith  M.  Fitch  of  Hurley  for 
the  southeast  and  the  Rev.  Katherine  Powell  of  Custer  for  the 
southwest,  to  organise  branch  leagues  in  their  districts. 

Their  stories  of  trying  to  organize,  especially  in  the  western, 
thinly  populated  sections  of  the  State  would  make  an  interesting 
/  volume.  Miss  Bird,  with  a  horse  and  buggy,  drove  hundreds 
of  miles,  sometimes  forty  from  one  house  to  the  next.  There 
were  almost  no  railroad  facilities  after  leaving  the  Black  Hills 
district  but  armed  with  suffrage  literature  she  drove  her  trusty 
steed  from  place  to  place,  spreading  the  gospel  of  snfTrage  at 
school  houses,  private  homes  or  wherever  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented and  organizing  little  groups. 

In  July,  1912,  Mrs.  Pyle  called  a  ronvention  at  Huron,  where 
the  decision  was  made  to  ask  the  Legislature  of  1913  to  submit 
a  full  suffrage  amendment.  Officers  were  re-elected,  Mrs.  Nina 
Pettigrew  of  Belle  Fourche  took  charge  of  the  northwest  dis- 
trict in  place  of  Miss  Bird,  who  had  resigned,  and  the  presi- 
dent was  directed  to  select  her  Legislative  Committee.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  Rev.  Katherine  Powell,  Mrs.  Billinghurst,  Mrs. 
Ruth  B.  Hippie  of  Pierre,  Miss  Bird  for  the  State  Franchise 
League  and  Mrs.  Simmons  of  Faulkton;  the  State  president, 
Mrs.  Ruby  Jackson  of  Ipswich,  and  Miss  Rose  Bower  of  Rapid 
City  for  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 

In  January,  1913,  Mrs,  Pyle  and  her  lieutenants  met  at  Kerre, 
the  capital,  prepared  for  action.  The  hard  work,  the  deep  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  the  men  and  women  of  preceding  years 
had  begun  to  bear  fruit  and  instead  of  finding  a  lone  member 
here  and  there  in  favor  of  woman  suilrage,  now  there  were 
many.  Hitherto  it  had  been  solely  a  woman's  campaign,  aided 
by  only  a  few  loyal  men  who  dared  brave  the  ridicule  of  their 
brothers.  The  years  of  education  had  begun  to  change  public 
opinion  and  the  president  felt  that  the  t'uwv  tor  women  to  be 
buttonholing  unwilling  men  in  the  lobbies  m  an  apologetic  man- 
ner was  past.  Sh^  called  a  conference  of  leading  men  from 
both  Houses  to  meet  with  the  Legislative  Committee  in  the 
office  of  Attorney  General  Royal  C.  Johnson.   This  call  met 
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with  a  hearty  response  and  plans  were  made  which  proved  so 
effective  that  the  amendment  resolution  was  the  first  measure 
to  pass  the  Legiskture,  almost  before  the  opponents  knew  the 

suffragists  were  on  the  ground.  The  poll  had  Ijten  so  quietly 
and  carefully  taken  that  the  committee  knew  its  exact  strength 
in  both  Houses  almost  before  the  resolution  was  on  the  calen- 
dar. Governor  Frank  M.  Byrne  gave  his  valuable  assistance,  as 
he  had  done  when  a  member  of  the  Senate  in  preceding  years. 
Mrs.  Byrne  also  was  an  excellent  ally. 

The  members  of  the  Legislature  always  referred  to  this  legis- 
lative work  as  "the  campaign  of  G>mmittee  Room  2/'  as  this 
room  beside  the  elevator  in  the  House  side  of  the  Capitol  had 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  suffragists.  Their  committee 
quietly  stayed  there  while  members  were  summoned  one  by  one, 
interviewed  and  pledged  if  possible.  Unsuspecting  members,  sup- 
posing they  were  summoned  by  some  State  official,  would  come 
and  then  would  consider  it  such  a  good  joke  that  they  would 
say  nothing  and  wait  for  their  neighbor  to  get  caught,  so  that 
nearly  the  entire  membership  was  interviewed  before  the  men 
began  to  compare  notes. 

Among  many  amusing  incidents  was  the  following:  The  suf- 
frage question  could  always  be  depended  upon  to  fill  the  gal- 
leries and  call  forth  floods  of  oratory.  When  it  was  up  for 
discussion  at  this  time  Senator  James  Mather  of  Brown  county 
rose  and  announced  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  he  was  unalter- 
ably opposed;  he  did  not  believe  in  woman  suffrage;  it  would 
afford  him  great  satisfaction,  indeed  he  craved  the  opportunity, 
to  be  recorded  as  voting  against  it.  The  roll-call  started  alpha- 
betically and  it  went  Aye-Aye-Aye  down  to  M.  When  the  name 
Mather  was  called  the  Senator,  looking  decidedly  embarrassed, 
asked  to  be  excused  from  voting.  Protests  came  from  all  sides. 
Senator  Norbeck  (afterwards  Governor)  ui  stentorian  tones  de- 
manded that  since  the  Senator  had  craved  the  opportunity  to 
record  his  opinion  he  should  do  it  now.  Senator  Mather  meekly 
cast  the  only  dissenting  vote  and  never  was  returned  to  the 
Legislature.  In  the  Lower  House  the  vote  was  70  ayes,  30  noes. 

The  campaign  of  1914  received  most  important  and  highly 
valued  assistance  from  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  president  of 
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the  National  American  Suffrage  Association ;  Miss  Jane  Addams, 
its  vice-president ;  Mrs.  Catharine  Waugh  McCulloch,  Mrs.  £Ua 
S.  Stewart  and  Mrs.  Florence  Bennett  Peterson,  all  of  Chicago, 
and  from  many  others.  One  of  the  best  educational  forces  was 
the  South  Dakota  Messinggr,  a  weekly  paper  controlled  and 
edited  by  the  State  organization.  It  had  a  wide  dreiilation  and 
was  able  to  reach  into  the  farthest  comers  of  the  State.  Other 
papers  clipped  freely  from  its  editorial  and  news  coltimns.  On 
November  3  the  amendment  received  39,605  ayes  and  51,519 
noes»  lost  by  nearly  12,000.  For  the  fifth  time  the  men  of 
South  Dakota  had  denied  their  women  the  right  of  representa- 
tion in  the  government. 

The  5uUra*;c  leaders  were  not  in  the  least  daunted  or  dis- 
couraged and  a  convention  was  very  soon  called  at  Huron  to 
decide  whether  or  not  resubmission  should  be  asked  of  the 
Legislature  the  next  year  and  the  unanimous  decision  was  that 
it  should  be.  The  district  plan  was  abandoned  and  county  or- 
ganization adcipted.  A  "budget"  was  prepared  and  each  county 
assessed  according  to  its  population,  which  plan  was  generally 
successful. 

In  January,  19 15,  the  Legislative  Committee,  this  time  com- 
posed of  Mrs.  Pyle,  Mrs.  Etta  Estey  Boyce  of  Sioux  Falls  and 
Mrs.  Paul  Rewman  of  Deadwood,  assisted  by  a  number  of 
Pierre  suffragists  for  the  Universal  Franchise  League  and  Dr. 
Mary  Noyes  Farr  of  Pierre  and  Miss  Rose  Bower  for  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  once  more  climbed  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  to 
ask  for  another  referendum.  Once  more  the  request  was 
granted — in  the  Senate  by  29  to  15,  in  the  House  by  57  to  40— 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  session.  A  reception  was 
given  by  the  committee  and  Pierre  suflragista  to  the  members 
of  the  Legislature,  the  State  officers  and  the  ladies  of  their 
families  in  the  ballroom  of  the  St.  George  Hotel,  said  to  have 
been  a  social  event  second  only  to  the  inaugural  ball.  Later  in 
the  session  a  bill  to  give  women  a  vote  for  presidential  electors, 
county  and  municipal  officers,  which  could  be  granted  by  the 
legislature  itself,  received  59  ayes  and  40  noes  in  the  House; 
18  ayes  and  24  noes  in  the  Senate. 

During  the  summer  of  1916  for  the  tot  time  the  women 
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"antis"  deemed  it  neoessafy  to  do  active  work.  They  estab- 
lished headquarters  at  the  capital  with  a  manager  in  chargie 
and  made  an  open  campaign.  To  answer  their  old  stock  argu- 
ment, "Women  do  not  want  the  vote/'  a  state-wide  plan  ol 
petitions  by  the  women  of  each  county  was  adopted  and  every 
one  where  the  work  was  well  done  showed  a  good  majority 
in  favor.  On  November  7  when  the  first  election  returns  came 
from  those  counties  that  usually  indicate  the  result  of  the  whole 
State,  the  Assucialed  i'rcss  sent  the  news  broadcast  tliat  South 
Dakuta  had  been  carried  for  woman  suffrage  by  a  large  majority, 
but  agani  it  was  the  same  old  story,  principally  the  foreigners, 
especially  the  Germans,  had  once  more  denied  to  American 
women  the  privilege  which  they,  themselves,  had  acquired  so 
easily.  The  returns  showed  53.432  in  liie  afhrraative;  581350  in 
the  negative,  an  opposing  majority  of  less  than  5,000. 

Each  campaign  had  shown  a  growth  in  favorable  sentiment 
and  there  seemed  every  reason  to  believe  that  another  one  would 
be  successful.  The  National  Association  agreed  with  the  State 
in  this  opinion  and  were  ready  to  cooperate,  so  it  seemed  best 
to  ask  the  session  of  191 7  to  give  one  more  opportunity.  The 
Legislature  was  well  trained  by  this  time  and  willingly  passed 
the  resolution,  the  Senate  by  31  ayes,  12  noes;  the  House  by 
66  ayes,  27  noes.  After  it  had  adjourned  and  before  definite 
plans  for  a  campaign  were  complete  the  country  was  phinged 
into  the  World  War  and  misgivings  arose  m  the  minds  of  the 
executive  board  as  to  the  wisdom  of  an  undertaking  which 
would  make  demands  on  the  time  of  the  women.  After  much 
prayerful  deliberation  the  unanimous  decision  was  reached  that 
since  this  war  was  being  fought  for  the  establishment  of  world 
democracy  and  this  question  was  undoubtedly  one  of  democ- 
racy, there  must  be  no  turning  hack,  but  that  the  campaign  must 
be  managed  in  such  a  way  as  to  require  the  services  of  as  few 
women  as  possible.  No  further  effort  was  made  to  organize 
county  leagues  but  a  committee  of  three  was  elected  in  each 
Gounfy  to  look  after  its  interests  except  in  those  already  well 
organized.  Not  much  was  done  this  year  beyond  laying  a  foun- 
dation for  the  necessary  work  of  the  next  year. 

In  January,  191 8,  Governor  Peter  Norbeck  called  a  special 
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session  of  the  Legislature  to  consider  important  State  affairs, 
one  being  to  change  the  clause  in  the  constitution  relating  to 
citizenship.  Its  framers,  to  render  settlement  of  a  new,  unde- 
veloped country  attractive,  made  the  requirement  such  that  a 
foreigner  might  become  a  qualified  elector  after  having  merely 
declared  his  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen,  without  having 
sworn  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  Thousands  of  aliens  had 
taken  out  their  first  papers,  filed  on  government  land,  proved 
up  and  established  their  homes,  failed  to  complete  their  nat- 
uralization and  yet  were  fully  qualified  to  vote.  This  had  long 
been  considered  a  menace  to  the  government  and  suffragists 
knew  that  it  was  principally  to  this  class  of  voters  that  they 
owed  their  many  defeats.  The  war  developed  great  disloyalty 
among  this  class  and  the  Governor  announced  that  the  situa- 
tion was  intolerable  and  the  requirements  for  citizenship  must 
be  changed.  In  order  to  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  amend  the 
section  of  the  constitution  which  stated  the  qualifications  of  a 
voter  and  which  was  the  same  section  that  it  was  sought  to 
amend  for  woman  suffrage  by  striking  out  the  word  "male."  It 
was  finally  decided  that  the  only  way  was  to  have  the  two  matters 
submitted  as  one  amendment.  The  word  "male"  was  stricken 
uut  and  full  naturalization  and  a  live  years'  residence  were  re- 
quired before  the  privilege  of  votings  should  be  granted  and  iliis 
was  substituted  for  the  original  suffrage  amendment. 

In  the  course  of  a  report  made  to  the  national  executive  board 
Mrs.  McMahon,  one  of  its  organizers,  said: 

There  was  a  conference  in  the  headquarters  at  Huron  and  Mrs. 
Pyle  faced  the  situation  and  took  up  the  burden.  The  National 
Suffrage  Association  had  sent  two  field  workers — Miss  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Pidgeon  and  Mrs.  Albert  McMahon.  To  the  latter  was  given 
charge  of  the  organization  department  and  together  the  two  women 
set  to  woik  witii  the  State  officers  to  district  the  State  and  organize 
in  each  county  a  campaign  committee.  Eventually  there  was  an 
organizer  for  every  six  districts,  each  comprising  from  twelve  to 
fotirteen  huge  counties.  Each  worker  as  she  cnmc  into  the  State  had 
to  hr  rnrefully  instructed  in  everything  that  touched  upon  the  consti- 
tutiunal  provisions  for  voting,  the  status  of  the  alien,  the  reason  for 
putting  the  citizenship  clause  into  the  suffrage  amendment,  the  effect 
its  passage  would  have  upon  the  aliens,  etc.,  because  these  questions 
were  constantly  met.  Much  new  literature  had  to  be  prepared  and 
all  Uie  posters  chained  to  fit  new  conditions. 
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What  won  the  State?  Persistent,  intensive,  quiet  work.  We  had 
few  meetings  of  our  own  but  we  used  those  of  every  one  else,  from 
women's  aid  societies  to  Rotary  clubs,  political  rallies  and  Fourth  of 
July  oelebrations.  We  did  not  plan  panules,  but  wherever  patriotic 
sentiiiient  expressed  itself  through  a  parade  we  were  in  it.  We  cir- 
cularized t!ie  voters  in  groups  again  and  ag^ain — lawyers,  business 
men  farmers,  etc.,  with  literature  adapted  to  each  ^oup.  We  circu- 
lated a  petition  and  95  per  cent,  of  the  women  to  whom  it  was  pre- 
sented signed  it.^  We  sent  every  organizer  we  could  command  mto 
delinquent  counties,  having  the  cooperation  of  the  local  women.  In 
the  evening-  street  meetings  were  held.  Tlic  workers  left  literature 
in  every  home  and  posters  placarded  on  ever;-  wall  ^parc.  They  left 
suffrage  stories  with  the  newspapers  and  the  spoken  word  in  the  ear 
of  all  who  would  listen  and  they  left  ^tit  morale  of  the  local  workers 
at  high  water  mark.  The  signed  petitions  were  printed  and  mailed 
to  the  voters  in  each  county  with  our  final  circularization.  Ninety- 
eijpht  per  cent,  of  the  newspapers  were  favorable  and  in  spite  of 
paper  shortage  and  the  demand  for  war  publicity  they  never  failed 
the  women.  In  addition  to  news  stories,  editorials,  etc.,  they  uni- 
versally used  the  plate  material  which  the  National  Association  fur- 
nished. As  much  as  any  other  one  thing  perhaps,  this  plate  material 
helped  to  win  the  campaign.  All  political  parties  endorsed  thr  amend- 
ment, Republicans  and  Democrats  making  it  a  part  of  their  platforms. 

In  June  Mrs.  Nettie  Rogers  Shuler,  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
National  Association,  came  to  South  Didcdta  and  with  Mrs.  S.  V. 
Christ,  vice-president  of  the  State  League,  and  Mrs.  McMahon,  a 
school  of  methods  was  held  in  the  ])rinripal  towns.  The  women 
were  taught  how  to  organize  and  wen  l,m ounded  in  the  new  aspects 
of  the  campaign.  Mrs.  Catt  was  ill  and  could  not  come,  which  was 
the  greatest  blow  the  campaign  had ;  however  Mrs.  Halsey  W.  Wil- 
son, national  recording  secretary,  took  her  place  very  acceptably. 

Among  the  organizers  Mrs.  MciMahon  mentioned  Mrs.  R. 
E.  H.  Stevens,  Miss  Stella  Crosley,  Miss  Gertrude  Watkins, 
Miss  Josephine  Miller,  Miss  Liba  Peshokova  and  Miss  Ida  Stadie 
and  said :  "But  this  efficient,  faithful  little  band  could  not  have 
won  the  campaign  alone.  South  Dakota  State  women  will  per- 
haps never  realize  how  much  they  owe  to  Mrs.  John  L.  Pyle, 
president,  who  gave  herself  absolutely  to  the  winning  of  their 
political  freedom.  She  was  at  her  desk  from  early  in  the  morn- 
ing until  II  o'clodc  and  later  at  night.  Nothing  was  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  her  complete  service.  The  best  there 
was  in  her  she  gave  to  the  cause  and  she  has  the  gratitude  of 
those  for  whom  and  with  whom  she  worked.  Ably  seconding 
her  efforts  were  Mrs.  Ghrist,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Frank  Meyer, 
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ofike  secretauy;  Mrs.  Rewman  and  Miss  Alice  Lorraine  Dal^ 
in  the  finance  department;  Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Leavitt.  diaimian  of 
the  Minnehaha  committee;  Miss  Harriet  Grant  of  Huron  and 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Lewis  of  Mitchell.    The  whole  structure  rested  on 

the  county  workers.  There  was  never  a  Fair  thai  was  not  cov- 
ered nor  a  1  eachers'  nor  a  Farmers*  Institute  nor  a  politicai 
meeting.   Everywhere  that  voters  g-athered,  there  they  were." 

Tt  may  be  presumed  that  those  who  would  be  disfranchised 
witil  they  had  completed  their  naturalization  would  cast  their 
votes  against  the  amendment  but  these  were  more  than  counter* 
acted  by  American  citizens,  who,  even  if  they  did  not  believe 
in  woman  suffrage,  would  vote  for  the  amendment  because  of 
this  part  of  it  The  election  took  place  Nov.  6,  1918,  and  the 
amendment  received  49i3iB  ayes  and  28,934  noes;  carried  by 
20,384.  The  following  figures  show  the  progress  made  from 
campaign  to  campaign:  Opposing  majority  in  1910,  22,419;  in 

1914,  Ii»9i4;      1916,  4,934- 

The  women  of  South  Dakota  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  Na- 
tional American  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  which  always 
helped  generously  with  ore^anizers,  speakers  aiid  money.  It  con- 
tributed $7,500  to  this  campaign.  Various  States  were  loyal  and 
helpful  and  have  the  fullest  appreciation  and  gratitude. 

Ratification.  The  final  scene  in  the  drama  of  woman  suf- 
frage  was  staged  on  December  4,  1919,  at  12  a.  m.,  when  the 
members  of  the  Legislature,  coming  to  Pierre  at  their  own 
expense  and  at  great  inconvenience,  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
unanimously  ratified  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment.  Many 
States  were  having  special  sessions  for  this  purpose  but  Gov* 
emor  Norbeck,  who  would  have  to  call  one  in  January,  did  not 
wish  to  do  so  before  then.  He  agreed,  however,  tliat  ii  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  would  come  to  Pierre  at  their  own  ex- 
pense m  order  to  ratify  the  amendment,  he  would  call  a  session 
for  that  purpose. 

This  State  has  a  new  law  which  requires  that  in  December 
of  the  year  preceding  an  election  there  shall  be  "proposal  meet- 
ings" held  at  the  capital  to  propose  candidates  for  nomination 
at  the  March  primaries,  each  party  holding  a  separate  meeting. 
This  year  there  were  to  be  also  three  party  conventions  at  the 
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same  tunc  and  practically  all  the  politidaiis  would  be  at  the 
capital  Mrs.  Fyle  and  her  board  asked  the  Governor  to  call 
the  session  for  that  time,  for  many  of  the  members  would  be 
in  attendance  as  delegates  from  their  counties.  Accordingly, 
after  receiving  the  assurance  that  a  majority  of  them  were 
willing  to  come  to  Pierre  at  their  own  expense,  he  issued  a  call 
for  December  3  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening.  It  was  dead  of 
winter  and  distances  arc  long.  The  call  was  issued  after  3 
o'clock  on  Saturday  and  the  session  was  to  be  the  next  Tuesday. 
Telephone  and  telegraph  wires  were  kept  humming  for  the  next 
thirty-six  hours  and  the  men  came  from  all  directions.  One 
man  rushed  home  to  Huron  from  Minneapolis,  called  to  his  wife 
to  send  his  "grip"  after  him  and  just  caught  the  train  for  Pierre. 
Another  used  up  three  automobiles  getting  to  the  train  from  his 
home  many  miles  from  the  railroad,  as  the  snow  made  the  roads 
ahnost  unpassable. 

The  question  arose  how  to  put  the  resolution  through  the  two 
Houses  in  the  least  possible  time.  It  was  finally  done  by  intro- 
ducing the  resolutions  in  both  Houses  and  giving  them  their 
first  and  second  readings  on  the  evening  of  December  3.  Th^ 
were  then  referred  to  the  proper  committees  and  the  Legislature 
adjourned  until  the  next  legislative  day.  The  earliest  possible 
moment  of  the  next  day  was  one  minute  after  midnight  and 
this  was  the  hour  when  it  convened.  The  final  passage  took 
place  at  12 144  a.  m.  on  the  4tfa  by  unanimous  vote.  This  was 
the  first  time  that  a  South  Dakota  Legislature  ever  convened  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  but  tlie  members  were  anxious  to  get 
home  as  soon  as  possible  and  the  trains  leave  in  both  directions 
about  2  a.  m. 


A 
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TENNESSEE.    PART  I.^ 

The  history  of  the  suffrage  movement  in  Tennessee  filled  only 
five  pages  of  the  volume  preceding  this  one,  which  ended  with 
1900,  and  such  as  there  was  had  heen  due  principally  to  that 
dauntless  pioneer,  Mrs.  Lide  A.  Meriwether  of  Memphis,  to 
whom  this  chapter  is  reverently  and  gratefully  dedicated.  The 
first  suffrage  society  was  formed  in  Memphis  in  May,  1889, 
and  none  of  its  founders  is  now  living  except  Mrs.  J.  D.  Allen 
of  this  city.  In  A'j>ril,  1894,  a  society  was  formed  at  Nashville 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  H.  C.  Gardner  by  Miss  Amelia  Territt, 
Mrs.  Bettie  Donelson  and  a  few  others  but  it  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  one  at  Memphis.  Its  members  were  earnest  and 
capable  but  it  did  not  long  survive.  Through  the  efforts  of 
the  National  Association  a  State  organization  was  effected  in 
1897,  the  year  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Nashville,  and 
there  was  a  convention  in  April,  1900,  attended  by  Mrs.  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt,  national  president.  There  had  been  no  State 
convention  for  five  years  when  in  1906,  through  the  initiative 
of  Miss  Belle  Kearney  of  Mississippi  a  meeting  was  called  in 
Memphis  of  which  Miss  Laura  Clay  of  Kentucky  sends  the 
following  account  taken  from  her  scrapbook: 

The  conference  of  Southern  Women  Suffragists  was  held  in  Mem- 
phis December  10,  20,  the  opening  session  in  the  morning  at  the 

Peabody  Hotel ;  the  afternoon  session  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  J.  0. 
Crawford  and  the  other  sessions  at  the  hotel.  Miss  Clay  v  ris  elected 
channiaii;  Mrs.  Nannie  Curtiss  of  Texas,  secretary.  I  Iil-  meeting 
included  representatives  from  many  of  the  southern  States  and  letters 
were  received  from  "Dorothy  Dix,"  Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Merrick  and 
Mrs.  Sophy  Wright  of  New  Orl^ns ;  Mrs.  Mary  Bentley  Thomas 
of  Baltimore;  Mrs.  Josephine  K.  Henry  of  \  crsailles,  Ky. ;  Mrs. 
Eliza  Strong  Tracey  of  Houston;  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Clay  and  Mrs. 

*  Tht  Wmgf  is  inJibttd  f«r  thb  dnpler  to  Mra.  John  M.  Kenny,  an  ^ker  of  At 
State  Ecjua}  Su  ffrago  AiooctoHw  fram  1914  vatil  tlw  ndfiettioB  of  the  Federal  Snfinp 
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James  Bennett  of  Tvichmond,  Ky.,  and  Mrs.  Key,  president  of  the 
North  Texas  Girls'  College.  Discussions  on  aspects  of  the  suffrage 
question  were  led  by  Miss  Kearney,  Miss  Qay,  Mrs.  Meriwether 
and  Mrs.  Jennie  H.  Sibley  of  Georgia.  The  conference  was  resolved 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  to  formulate  plans  for  concerted  l^s- 
lative  work  in  the  southern  States.  A  thousand  copies  of  Ac  reso- 
lutions were  printed.  At  this  time  the  State  Equal  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation was  re-organized,  with  Mrs.  Meriwether  lionorary  president : 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Allen,  president ;  Mrs.  L.  F.  Selden,  corresponding  secre- 
tary and  treasurer;  Mrs.  M.  M.  Betts,  recording  secretary;  Mrs. 
S.  S.  Deem,  chairman  of  problems  affecting  women  or  children. 

Mrs.  Allen  served  continuously  until  191 2.  In  1908  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor  not  only  endorsed  woman  suffrage  but 
agreed  to  pelition  menihers  of  the  Legislature  and  Congress  to 
work  for  it  and  they  loyally  kept  their  pledge.  This  same  year 
suffrage  literature  was  first  distributed  at  the  State  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  and  Dr.  Shaw,  then  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association,  spoke  in  Memphis. 

In  19 10  the  first  suffrage  State  petition  work  was  begun  in 
Memphis  and  its  Nineteenth  Century  Qub  and  the  Newman 
Circle  of  Knoxville  held  parlor  meetings  and  discussions.  Knox- 
ville  formed  a  local  league;  the  women's  clubs  began  to  awaken 
and  the  State  Federation  appointed  its  first  legislative  committee, 
with  the  object  of  having  the  laws  unfavorable  to  women 
changed.  In  191 1  thousands  of  pieces  of  literature  vrere  dis^ 
tributed,  press  articles  sent  out  and  a  resolutioa  to  amend  the 
State  constitution  by  striking  out  the  word  "male"  was  first 
presented  to  the  Legislature.  The  movement  did  not  gain  much 
impetus  until  the  Nashville  League  was  organised  in  the  fall 
of  this  year  and  Chattanooga  and  Morrison  soon  followed.  On 
Jan.  TQ-T2,  1912,  the  association  with  its  five  virile  infant  leagues 
met  in  Xashville  and  plans  for  state  wide  organization  began. 
Miss  Sarah  Barnwell  Klliott,  an  eminent  writer,  was  unani- 
mously chosen  president.  In  October,  191 3,  the  State  conven- 
tion met  in  Morristn^vn  and  eight  leagues  answered  the  roll  call. 

The  work  in  the  Legislature  naturally  always  fell  heavily  upon 
the  Nashville  Txagtie  and  from  1913  to  1919  the  lobby  was 
composed  principally  of  its  members.  The  first  real  effort  to 
break  down  the  prejudice  of  the  legislators  was  in  1913,  when 
Mis$  EUiott  and  Mrs.  Guilford  Dudley  asked  for  an  audience 
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for  Miss  Laura  Clay,  president  of  the  Kentucky  association, 
and  Miss  Mary  Johnston  of  Virginia,  the  novelist.  This  was 
granted  and  Miss  Elliott  was  the  first  woman  to  address  the 

Legislature,  altiiough  no  bill  was  before  it. 

At  a  called  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board,  at  Memphis  in 
May,  1914,  the  resignation  of  Miss  Elhott  was  regretfully  ac- 
cepted and  Mrs.  L.  Cro?:ier  French  succeeded  her.  At  the  State 
convention  held  October  29,  30  in  Knoxville  a  division  occurred 
and  some  of  the  delegates,  refusing  to  be  headed  by  Mrs.  French, 
elected  as  president  Mrs.  James  M.  McCormack,  who  was  first 
vice-president.  Mrs.  French  was  unanimously  elected  by  a  part 
of  the  original  association,  which  had  obtained  a  charter  October 
13,  incorporating  the  name  Tennessee  Equal  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion. This  association  continued  to  be  a  dominating  force  in 
suffrage  activities.  Mrs.  French  resigned  the  presidency  April 
I,  191 5,  and  lier  unexpired  term  was  filled  by  the  vice-president- 
at-Iarge,  Mrs.  John  M.  Kenny  of  Nashville.  The  holding  of 
the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Association  in  Nashville 
Nov.  12-17,  4.  was  the  turning  point  in  the  history  of  suf- 
frage in  Tennessee  because  of  its  far-reaching  educational  propa- 
ganda and  because  Nashville  was  the  political  center  of  the  State. 

Mrs.  Dudley  was  elected  president  at  the  State  convention 
held  at  Jackson  in  October,  191 5.  She  went  to  east,  west  and 
middle  Tennessee,  visiting  in  the  first  year  of  her  administration 
nineteen  towns,  many  of  them  twice,  and  assisting  the  (Campaign 
Committee  in  organizing  fourteen.  She  made  addresses  in 
twenty-two  different  cities.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  Miss 
Sue  S.  White,  of  Jackson,  the  recording  secretary,  a  court  sten- 
ographer and  business  woman,  pave  a  month  to  organizing  the 
headquarters  staff  and  making  plans  to  carry  forward  the  work 
in  a  businesslike  way.^ 

Mrs.  Catt  was  making  a  strong  effort  to  have  Ihe  various 
States  f  olk>w  the  same  policy  at  the  same  time  and  thereby  each 
could  contribute  to  the  national  victory.    With  the  view  of 

>  Through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  joint  chairmen  of  the  cmmpaign  Coounittee, 
MrSi  Kenny  and  Mrt.  MtHon,  and  the  aaaoctation  of  which  Mr*.  Dudley  wm«  Praident; 
ft  conference  was  called  to  formulate  a  plan  of  amalgamation  of  the  two  State  anocia< 
tlons.  This  was  finally  accomplithed  in  March,  1918,  when  Mrs.  Leslie  Warner  «( 
NashviUe  waa  unanimously  choaen  as  the  amaljtamation  president. 
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securing  woman  suffrage  planks  in  both  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican national  platforms,  each  association  was  asked  to  secure 

endorsement  from  its  political  State  conventions.  Early  in 
January,  1916,  .Mrs.  Dudley  and  Mrs.  Kenny  went  before  the 
executive  committees  of  both  parties,  asking  for  a  plank  in  the 
platforms  and  also  that  delec^ates  be  instructed  to  vote  for  a 
suffrage  plank  in  the  national  platform  this  year.  In  May  Mrs. 
Dudley  spoke  before  the  platform  committees  and  the  conven- 
tions of  both  endorsed  woman  suffrage.  Former  Governor  Ben 
Hooper,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Beasley,  the  Hon.  H.  Clay 
Evans  and  Harry  Anderson  were  of  much  assistance  with  the 
Republicans  and  Governor  Tom  C.  Rye  and  U.  S.  Senator  Ken- 
neth D.  McKellar  secured  the  resolution  from  the  Democrats. 

Tennessee  sent  seven  women  to  the  Republican  national  con- 
vention in  Chicago,  who  marched  in  the  famous  parade  through 
wind  and  rain  to  the  convention  hall,  Mrs.  Dudley  carrying  the 
State  sufTrac:c  banner.  Eleven  women  went  to  the  Democratic 
national  convention  in  St.  Louis,  where  they  stood  bravely  in  the 
"golden  lane"  through  which  the  delegates  marched  to  the  con; 
vention.  Mrs.  Dudley  was  chosen  to  address  the  Tennessee 
delegation  and  it  was  a  proud  moment  for  the  women  of  the 
State  when  they  voted  solidly  for  the  suffrage  plank.  In  Octo- 
ber farewell  banquets  to  congressmen  on  the  eve  of  their  depar- 
ture for  Washington,  to  influence  their  votes  for  the  Federal 
SuflTrage  Amendment,  were  given  in  Knoxville,  Nashville  and 
Memphis.  The  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  endorsed 
woman  suffrage  this  year  by  a  large  majority,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mrs.  George  Fort  Milton  of  Chattanooga  and  Mrs.  D.  T. 
Kimbrough  of  Nashville.  Other  endorsements  were  those  of  the 
Southern  Federation  of  Labor  (unanimous),  obtained  through 
the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Walter  Jackson  of  Murfreesboro;  the  Tennes- 
see Women's  Press  and  Authors'  Club,  through  Miss  Libbie 
Morrow;  the  State  conventions  of  the  Beemen,  the  Nurserymen 
and  the  Horticulturists,  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kimbrough. 

Mrs.  Dudley  soon  came  to  be  known  nationally.  She  spoke 
on  the  Federal  Amendment  at  the  luncheon  of  four  hundred 
given  to  the  incoming  members  at  the  Congress  Hotel  in  Wash- 
injg[ton;  addressed  congressional  committee  hearings,  and  in  De- 
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oetnber  she  joined  the  'lobby"  at  the  national  suffrage  head* 
quarters  in  Washington  to  interview  soathem  Senators  and 
Representatives.  The  State  convention  was  held  in  Nashville, 
Jan.  30,  31,  1917.  Mrs.  Dudley  was  unanimously  re-elected  and 
served  until  her  election  to  the  board  of  the  National  Association 
in  December.  At  this  convention  Mrs.  Kenny  was  elected  chair- 
man of  publicity  and  under  her  direction  special  suffrage  editions 
of  newspapers  were  published  in  the  principal  towns  and  cities 
and  copies  mailed  to  every  voter.  The  plate  matter  sent  out  by 
the  national  press  committee  was  widely  distributed. 

Mrs.  Leslie  Warner  was  elected  president  in  191 8»  and  at 
the  State  convention  held  in  Nashville  in  June,  191 9,  Mrs.  George 
Fort  Milton  succeeded  her.  During  her  seven  years  of  suffrage 
activity  Mrs.  Milton  had  rendered  valuable  service  in  various 
official  positions.  It  was  while  this  convention  was  in  session 
that  the  news  came  of  the  submission  of  the  Federal  Suffrage 
Amendment  by  Congress  and  there  was  a  dcnion^tration  of  joy. 
In  the  evening  a  briUiant  public  banquet  tool<  place  at  the  Tulane 
Hotel  The  convention  extended  its  official  board  to  include  a 
chairman  from  each  congressional  district,  for  the  ratification 
campaign.  Three  weeks  later  the  board  held  a  meeting  at 
Lookout  Mountain,  formulated  plans  for  organizing  the  dis- 
tricts politically  and  pledged  the  largest  amount  of  money  for 
State  work  in  the  history  of  the  association. 

Legislative  Work.  In  191 5  Mrs.  L.  Grower  French,  State 
president,  appointed  Mrs.  Guilford  Dudley,  president  of  the 
Nashville  League,  legislative  chairman  to  sponsor  a  resolution 
for  a  woman  suffrage  amendment  to  the  State  constitution.  The 
members  of  the  lobby  committee  were  Mrs.  Kenny,  Mrs.  Kim- 
brough,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Spencer,  Mrs.  Reau  E.  Folk,  Mrs.  Ittie  K. 
Reno,  Mrs.  Victoria  James  Roach  and  Mrs.  A.  Y,  Scott.  To 
amend  the  constitution  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  majority  in 
the  first  Legislature  and  a  two-thirds  majority  in  the  succeeding 
one  before  the  question  is  submitted  to  the  voters.  In  January 
when  the  House  committee  met  to  report  on  the  amendment  it 
was  opposed  almost  to  a  man.  Mrs.  Dudley  with  all  her  com- 
mittee back  of  her  made  an  eloquent  appeal  for  justice  and  fair 
play,  urging  tlieni  at  least  to  permit  Llie  House  to  vote  on  the 
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measure.  When  she  finished  not  a  man  raised  his  voice  against 
it.  The  House  adjniirned  to  iKTmit  Mrs.  Dudley  and  Mrs. 
Scott  to  speak  to  the  luenibers  and  the  final  roll  call  registered 
only  fourteen  noes.  It  passed  the  Senate  with  only  three  dis- 
senting votes.  The  leagues  all  over  the  State  had  brought  strong 
pressure  to  bear  upon  their  representatives.  In  191 7  it  was  re- 
placed by  the  Presidential  suffrage  bill. 

On  May  17  a  conference  was  held  at  Tullahoma,  where  the 
Campaign  Committee  was  formed.  Two  joint-chairmen  headed 
the  executive  committee,  Mrs.  Kenny  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Kelso 
of  Knoxville,  with  Mrs.  Scott  vice-chairman.  On  the  resignation 
of  Mrs.  Kelso,  Mrs.  Milton  was  elected  in  her  place.^  Miss 
Elizabeth  I'reen,  executive  secretary,-  gave  untiring  and  efficient 
service.  !  leadf^uarters  were  opened  in  Nashville.  This  Cam- 
paign Committee  was  the  trail-blazer.  Although  in  operation  • 
only  seven  months  it  organized  thirty-two  leagues;  enrolled  9,600 
names ;  printed  and  distributed  75,000  pieces  of  literature  and 
expended  on  organization  work  over  $4,000.  State-wide  pub- 
licity was  gained ;  the  workers  received  valuable  training  in  or- 
ganizing  and  public  speaking  and  it  was  a  harmonizing  force. 

It  was  difficult  to  enlist  Tennessee  suffragists  in  street  speak- 
ing, not  that  they  had  not  the  courage  of  their  faith  but  they 
feared  to  v;olate  the  conservative  traditions  of  their  southland. 
After  seeing  its  wonderful  effect  during  the  national  sufFraq^e 
convention  in  Atlantic  City  in  191 6  a  few  of  the  bold-hearted 
summoned  courage  and  the  first  attempt  was  made  in  Jackson 
and  Memphis  in  1917  by  Mrs.  Kimbrough,  Mrs.  Kenny,  Mrs. 
Jackson,  Mrs.  Reno  and  Miss  White.  At  the  State  Fair  in 
Nashville  in  1918  the  Campaign  Committee  took  charge  of  the 
open  air  meetings,  these  women  speaking  eight  or  ten  times  eadi 
day,  and  they  were  rewarded  by  the  great  number  of  enrollment 
cards  signed  by  those  who  received  the  message  favorably. 

In  191 7  the  legislative  campaign  was  conducted  under  the 
friendly  administration  of  a  Democratic  Governor,  Tom  C.  Rye, 
and  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Dudley,  State  president,  and 

'  T?i:  n'^-.rr  conf^csaionsl  district  chairmen  wtrc  Mrs.  Fer.i.  E.  Powell,  Johnson  City; 
Miss  Sara  Ruth  FrBscr,  Chattanooga;  Mri.  Sain  Young,  Dixon  Springs;  Mrs.  Walter 
JaclcKMi.  Murfreesbofos  Mn.  Klmbrongh,  MMlnrilte;  lira.  Ben  Cbildcri.  PalagUs  IUm 

8m  S.  White.  Mrs.  Jm  B.  &mI|,  X«wMm  Sliliens  Xn.  K.  IL  B«ll%  lloafUi* 
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Mrs.  Ezzell,  legislative  chainnan.  Before  direct  plans  had  been 
made,  advices  came  from  the  National  Association  to  concen- 
trate on  a  Presidential  and  Municttial  sufErage  bill  similar  ta 
that  passed  in  Illinois  in  19 13.  This  was  agreed  upon  and  Gen- 
eral G.  T.  Fitzhugh  of  Memphb  drew  up  the  bill.  His  services 
were  of  great  value  to  suffrage  interests  because  both  as  a  citizen 
and  a  member  of  the  bar  he  was  held  in  the  higjiest  esteem. 
From  this  time  until  the  State  Supreme  Court  decision  of  19 19 
removed  the  last  barrier  to  this  bill  he  was  a  valued  friend  and 
adviser,  and  was  associate  counsel  in  the  last  legal  battle  on 
ratification  from  the  Chancery  to  the  Supreme  Court — ^all  with- 
out financial  remuneration. 

This  Presidential  and  Municipal  suffrage  bill  was  one  of  the 
first  introduccti.  sponsored  in  the  House  by  Speaker  Gyde  Shrop- 
shire and  in  tlie  Senate  by  C.  W.  Rocks  of  Humboldt,  and  its 
progress  was  watched  with  great  interest.  Petitions  were  sent 
to  the  members  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  Memphis 
and  Nashville  members  were  solid  for  it  from  the  beginning 
with  one  exception — Senator  John  M.  Thompson,  a  violent  "anti" 
from  Nashville.  Both  suffragists  and  "antis*'  were  invited  to 
speak  before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  and  both  accepted^ 
but  after  two  postponements  through  courtesy  the  "antls*'  did 
not  put  in  an  appearance  and  the  suffragists  alone  were  heard. 
General  Fitzhugh  came  to  speak  for  the  bill  There  had  been 
much  discussion  as  to  its  validity  without  the  msertion  of  a 
poll  tax  clause  and  it  was  in  jeopardy.  An  appeal  was  made  to 
a  friend  whose  legal  advice  and  services  the  suffragists  had 
always  had  for  the  asking — General  Charles  T.  Cates,  Jr.,  At- 
torney General,  who  came  from  his  home  in  Knoxville  to  construe 
for  the  committee  some  of  the  perplexing  phases  and  the  com- 
mittee unanimously  recommended  the  bill. 

When  it  came  to  a  vote  in  the  Honse  women  from  all  sec- 
tions of  ihc  State  were  present.  Amon.i^  the  most  untiring 
workers  were  George  Fort  Milton,  ecHtor  of  the  Chattanooga 
News,  and  Mrs.  Milton ;  Miss  Margaret  Ervin  of  Chattanooga ; 
Mrs.  Isaac  Reese,  Mrs.  Harry  Anderson  and  Mrs.  Scott  of 
Memphis;  Miss  White,  Mrs.  Kimbrough  and  Mrs.  Kenny. 
Many  members  of  the  Nashville  League  served  at  frequent  criti- 
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cal  times.  The  vote  in  the  House  was  59  ayes,  25  noes,  on 
Jan.  19, 1 91 7,  Lee's  birthday,  an  anniversary  celebrated  through- 
out the  Sotith,  and  it  was  fittingly  referred  to  by  some  of  the 
members  as  an  appropriate  occasion  for  Southern  men  to  give 

justice  to  women.  Following:;  its  passage  the  Hon.  W  illiani 
Jennings  Rryan,  who  was  in  Nashville,  was  invited  to  address 
the  Lejjislature  and  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  it.  Mrs,  Bryan 
accompanied  him  and  at  a  luncheon  given  in  her  It  imr  at  the 
Hermitage  Hotel,  attended  by  members  of  the  legislature  and 
over  two  hundred  guests,  she  made  an  eloquent  plea  for  suffrage 
and  Mr.  Bryan  spoke  again. 

While  this  bill  was  pending  in  the  Senate  the  newspapers 
throughout  the  State  were  giving  much  more  publicity  to  woman 
suffrage  than  they  had  ever  done  before.  Many  of  the  county 
papers  favored  it  and  published  matter  sent  them.  The  Labor 
World  gave  continuous  support.  Some  of  the  best  suffragists 
were  newspaper  women  and  they  gave  freely  of  their  time  and 
talents.  The  excellent  service  of  Mrs.  W.  A.  Overall  is  recalled ; 
though  not  a  ''professional"  her  clear,  logical  articles  impressed 
impartial  readers.  Of  the  large  daily  papers  the  KnoxviUe  S'^fi- 
Hml  and  the  CammerckA  Appeal  and  News  Scimitar  of  Memphis 
were  favorable.  The  Jackson  DoUy  Sim  and  the  Nashville  Ban- 
ner were  opposed.  The  Giattanooga  News  was  an  ardent  advo- 
cate, while  the  Chattanooga  Times,  tnidcr  the  control  of  the 
New  York  Times,  was  strongly  opposed.  I  lie  Nashville  Tcnncs- 
seean  was  regarded  as  the  official  organ  of  the  suffragists.  Its 
owner,  former  U.  S.  Senator  T.uke  Lea,  while  in  the  Senate  in 
IQT3  had  been  one  of  three  southern  Senators  to  vote  for  the 
Federal  Amendment.  Throughout  the  campaign  he  was  ready 
at  all  times  to  help  in  every  way  possible,  ignoring  his  personal 
political  interests.  This  was  true  of  U.  S.  Senator  McKellar 
and  Governor  Rye. 

When  the  first  canvass  of  the  Senate  was  made  the  sentiment 
was  about  as  follows:  For  the  bill  11;  unalterably  opposed,  7; 
uncertain,  15.  The  classification  "uncertain"  was  most  appro- 
priate, for  fifteen  more  uncertain  men  were  never  encountered. 
When  assured  that  the  measure  could  safely  be  brought  to  vote 
it  would  be  discovered  that  changes  had  occurred  over  night 
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which  would  mean  defeat  The  "antis"  worked  through  a 
hastily  organized  local  society  at  Nashville^  which  was  inspired 
by  Judge  John  J.  Vertrees,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  that  city. 
A  Charles  McLean  of  Iowa,  who  had  been  used  by  the  oppo- 
nents in  other  State  suffrage  campaigns,  made  two  or  three 
visits  to  Nashville  during  the  session.  The  State  suffrage  con- 
vention in  this  city  a  few  days  before  the  bill  came  to  a  vote 
in  the  Senate  was  the  largest  ever  held  and  many  delegates 
remained  for  the  vote. 

The  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator  C.  W.  Rooks,  who  with 
Senator  John  C.  Houk  led  the  fip^ht  for  it.  It  wns  lost  on  Feb- 
ruary 3  by  21  noes,  12  ayes.  A  motion  to  reconsider  bv  Senator 
A,  K.  Hill  carried  it  over  until  the  Legislature  reconvened  on 
March  7.  The  generosity  of  Mrs.  Scott,  vice-chairman  of  the 
Campaign  Committee,  who  gave  $500,  enabled  the  State  asso- 
ciation to  employ  four  organizers  and  the  National  Association 
paid  the  salaries  of  three  more.  New  organizations  were  formed 
and  remote  towns,  which  had  scarcely  ever  heard  of  stiffn^, 
were  visited.  A  telegram  from  President  Wilson  urging  the 
Senate  to  pass  the  bill  was  received  at  the  March  session  but 
was  not  read  in  that  body  until  the  day  after  it  was  defeated.^ 
The  motion  for  reconsideration  was  laid  on  the  table  the  first 
day  by  18  ayes»  10  noes. 

Incessant  work  in  behalf  of  the  bill  was  carried  on  in  the 
districts  of  hostile  or  doubtful  Senators  from  September  until 
January,  191 9,  when  the  Legislature  met  and  the  bill  for  Presi- 
dential and  Municipal  sufTra^^e  was  again  introduced.  It  was  a 
hard  fight  for  many  weeks  made  by  Mrs.  Warner  and  her  com- 
mittee, with  daily,  continuous  work  at  ihe  Capitol  and  Ijack 
log"  work  through  the  State,  where  she  had  the  constant  help 
of  her  board.  Mrs.  A.  G.  Buckner,  as  legislative  chairman, 
worked  unceasingly,  as  did  Mrs,  Margaret  Frvin  Ford,  Mrs. 
Reno  and  Miss  Matilda  Porter,  the  lobby  committee,  assisted 
by  Miss  Josephine  Miller,  a  national  organizer.  Mrs.  Dudley 
came  after  the  national  suffrage  convention  in  March. 

■  "W.  R.  CrahtrfF,  pNtidcnt  of  the  Senate:  May  I  not  express  my  earnest  hope 
that  the  Senate  of  Tennessee  will  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  it  rejected  the  legislation 
extending  the  suffrage  to  women?  Our  party  is  so  distinctly  pledged  to  its  passage  that 
it  McoM  l»  me  tke  menl  obHgMkn  b  coiiipkt«^Woodrpv  WiInii." 
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Attorney  L.  D.  Miller  of  Chattanooga  introduced  the  bill  in 
the  House  and  conducted  the  iight  for  it.  It  passed  the  third  and 
final  reading  April  3  by  52  ayes,  32  noes.  Speaker  Seth  M. 
Walker  of  Wilson  county  became  a  convert  and  eloquent  advo- 
cate, leaving  his  desk  to  plead  for  it.  [See  Ratification.] 

After  the  bill  had  beoi  cleverly  put  to  sleep  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  Andrew  Todd,  by  referring  it  to  the  hostile 
Judiciary  Commtttee,  Senator  £.  N.  Haston,  who  was  its  spon- 
sor, secured  enough  votes  to  overrule  his  acti<m  and  put  it  in 
the  CoRunlttee  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  which  reported  in 
favor.  The  enemies  were  led  by  Senator  J.  Parks  Worley.  The 
hardest  fight  that  ever  took  place  in  the  Senate  was  waged,  and 
the  outcoiTie  was  not  certain  until  Judge  Douglas  Wikle  of  Wil- 
liamson cuunty  cast  the  deciding  vote  in  favor,  making  the  result 
on  April  16,  ayes,  17;  noes,  14,  a  bare  majority.  At  10:30  the 
following  mornine^  Governor  Roberts  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
Act  conferring  upon  women  the  right  to  vote  for  electors  of 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  I  nited  States  and  in  the 
Municipal  elections  throughout  the  State.  More  than  half  a 
million  women  were  thus  far  enfranchised. 

Conspicuous  and  persistent  among  the  enemies  of  the  bill 
outside  of  the  Legislature  were  U.  S.  Senator  John  K.  Shields 
and  Judge  Vertrces.  The  latter,  claiming  to  represent  "others'* 
filed  a  writ  of  injtmction  in  the  Chancery  Court  to  test  the 
validity  of  the  law.  Attorney  General  Frank  M.  Thompson 
and  other  able  lawyers  defended  this  suit,  which  was  hotly 
contested,  and  this  court,  by  Chancellor  James  6.  Newman,  in 
June  declared  the  law  unconstitutional.  The  case  was  appealed 
to  the  State  Supreme  Court,  which  In  July,  1919,  reversed  this 
decision  and  declared  die  law  valid. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  this  decision  the  re^lar 
biennial  registration  was  only  ten  d:i\s  off  and  it  was  at  the 
hottest  period  of  the  summer,  when  niany  women  and  most  of 
the  suffrage  officials  were  out  of  town,  but  the  registration  was 
large  in  all  the  cities.  In  Nashville  about  7,5f^«>  registered;  in 
Knoxville  about  7,000,  and  the  type  of  those  who  presented 

*  Mm  France!  Fort  Brown  of  NashTtlle  left  a  bequest  of  |3,ooo  to  the  Natioul 
it  to  pqr      opcMM*  of  ttls  tnit. 
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themselves  everywhere  was  of  the  highest  and  best  Contrary 
to  all  predictions  the  negro  women  did  not  flock  to  the  polls. 
They  voted  but  in  comparatively  few  numbers  and  the  records 
show  that  only  the  better  educated  were  interested.  Their  vote 

proved  to  be  anything  but  the  "bugaboo"  politicians  had  tried 
to  show  that  it  would  be  and  in  some  instances  it  was  a  con- 
tributing factor  to  good  government.  In  Nashville  they  regis- 
tered about  2,500  and  voted  almost  their  full  quota.  They 
organized  under  the  direction  of  the  suffrage  association,  had 
their  own  city  and  ward  chairmen  and  worked  with  an  intelli- 
gence, loyalty  and  dignity  that  made  new  friends  for  their  race 
and  for  woman  suffrage.  There  was  not  a  single  adverse  criti- 
dsm  of  them  from  any  ward.  They  kept  faith  with  the  white 
women  even  when  some  of  their  men  sold  out  the  night  before 
election  to  a  notorious  political  rounder.  They  proved  that  they 
were  tryin<(  to  keep  step  with  the  march  of  progress  and  with 
:l  little  patience,  trust  and  vision  the  universal  tie  of  motherhood 
and  sisterhood  can  and  will  overcome  the  prejudice  against 
them  as  voters. 

An  immense  amount  of  work  was  done  by  Tennessee  women 
for  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  After  interviewing  their 
members  of  Congress  and  using  every  possible  influence  on  them 
in  their  home  districts,  hundreds  of  letters  and  telegrams  were 
sent  to  them  in  Washington  whenever  they  were  to  vote  on  it 
from  1915  to  1919.  Mrs.  Dudley,  as  a  member  of  the  national 
board,  spent  months  in  Washington  and  was  sent  to  various 
southern  States  where  skilled  work  was  necessary.  There  was 
a  gradually  nici easing  vote  in  favor  by  Tennessee  members  until 
when  the  last  one  was  taken  in  June,  1919,  only  three  Repre- 
resentatives,  Moon.  Hull  and  Garrett,  voted  ai^ainst  it.  Senator 
Shields  voted  in  opposition  and  Senator  McKellar  in  favor. 

[With  this  chapter  was  sent  a  complete  history  of  the  woman 

suffrage  movement  in  Memphis,  Nashville,  Knoxville,  Chat- 
tanooga and  smaller  cities,  which  accounts  for  the  phenomenally 
rapid  advance  in  Tennessee.  Unfortunately  these  chapters  can 
give  space  only  to  the  general  work  of  the  State  associations.] 
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Tennessee's  pioneer  period  was  from  1885-1911,  for  during 
those  years  the  educational  and  organization  work  carried  on 
hy  a  few  intrepid  women  was  as  difficult  as  was  the  same  work 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  thirty  or  more  years  before 
that  time.  Woman  suffrage  was  in  the  stage  of  ridicule  and 
abuse  and  with  a  few  exceptions  the  press  of  the  State  was 
opposed  and  lost  no  opportunity  to  disparage  it. 

The  State  Equal  Suffrage  Association  was  reorganized  in 
Memphis  in  1906  and  there  was  increasing  aclivit}  each  year 
afterwards.  In  igoj  tlie  suffragists  held  a  convention  and  re- 
ported their  memhership  trebled.  They  secured  a  suffrage  article 
in  the  News  Scimitar  through  the  courtesy  of  Mike  Connolly, 
its  editor.  In  iyo8  Dr.  Shaw  spoke  at  the  (ioodwin  Hall  in 
Meinpliis  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  associaticju  and  a  return 
engagement  was  secured  by  the  Lyceum  Course  the  following 
winter.  The  third  annual  convention  was  held  Dec.  15,  1909,  in 
Memphis  at  the  home  of  the  State  president,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Allen, 
and  the  officers  were  re-elected.  It  was  reported  that  a  petition 
had  been  sent  to  Congress  for  a  Federal  Amendment  and  more 
than  400  letters  written,  one  to  President  Taft  asking  him  to 
declare  for  woman  suffrage  and  local  work  had  been  done.  Mrs. 
E.  S.  Conser,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Allen  and  the  suffrage  dub,  pre- 
vailed upon  the  Memphis  University  Law  Department  to  open 
its  doors  to  women  and  Mrs.  G>nser  became  its  first  woman 
student.  Mrs.  Allen  attended  the  national  convention  at  Seattle, 
Washington.  Mrs.  Ittie  K.  Reno  delivered  the  first  woman 
suffrage  address  in  Nashville,  at  the  Centennial  Club,  and  the 
first  one  in  Chattanooga  was  given  by  Miss  Margaret  Ervin  at 
the  university  where  she  was  a  student. 

In  1910  a  league  was  organized  in  Knoxvillc  by  Mrs.  L. 
Crozier  French,  who  bccainc  its  president.  In  the  summer  a 
suffrage  debate,  alVirmative  taken  by  ^Trs.  luord,  was  held  in 
the  Methodist  church  nt  Kingston,  the  first  time  the  question 
was  discussed  in  that  part  of  the  State  and  people  caine  from 

*  The  Hutory  is  indebted  for  this  chapter  to  Mn.  Macfuet  Errln  Ford,  preiideiit  of 
the  State  Equal  Suffrage  Awociatioo. 
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neighboring  towns.  Miss  Catherine  J.  Wester,  a  Kingston  suf- 
fragist, had  a  six  weeks'  newspaper  debate  in  the  Chattanooga 
Times,  A  booth  was  maintained  at  the  Appalachian  Exposi- 
tion, and  590  names  of  visitors  from  Tennessee,  Arkansas  and 
Mississippi  were  registered  in  the  suffrage  booth  at  the  Tri- 
State  fair  in  September  at  Memphis. 

The  fourth  State  convention  was  held  at  Memphis  in  the 
Business  Men's  Club  Feb.  18,  191 1,  and  the  president,  Mrs. 
Allen,  reported  suffrage  trips  to  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  Jackson, 
Miss.  Addresses  were  given  by  Attorney  Robert  Beattie  and 
by  H.  P.  Hanson,  vice-president  of  the  Southern  Coiuerence 
on  Child  and  \Vomai\  Labor,  who  broujj^ht  word  that  the  Mem- 
phis Typographical  Union  was  on  record  for  woman  suffrage. 
Mrs.  Beattie  was  elected  vice-president  and  Dr.  Madge  Patton 
Stephens  secretary.  The  Nashville  club  was  organized  Septem- 
ber  28,  with  Mrs.  Guilford  Dudley  president;  one  at  Morristown 
November  3,  with  Mrs.  Hannah  Price  Hardy  president;  one  at 
Chattanooga  December  9,  with  Mrs.  E.  W.  Penticost  president. 

By  191 2  a  new  era  had  dawned  with  five  of  the  largest  cities 
organized  and  affiliated  with  the  State  association.  It  held  its 
annual  convention  at  Nashville  January  lo-ii.  Governor  Ben 
W.  Hooper  addressed  it  and  stated  that  he  was  "on  the  fence" 
as  to  the  suffrage  question.  Mrs.  Allen  was  elected  honorary 
president  and  Miss  Sarah  Barnwell  Elliott  president.  Miss 
Elliott  spent  two  months  of  this  year  speaking  in  the  State  and 
she  also  spoke  in  Birmingham,  in  New  York  and  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Conference  in  Chicago.  In  December  a  suffrage  club 
was  organized  in  Jackson  with  Mrs.  C.  B.  Bell  president.  J.  W. 
Brister,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  gave  a  suffrage  ad- 
dress at  Nashville. 

The  State  convention  was  held  again  at  the  Hermitage  Hotel 
in  Nashville,  Jan.  6,  7,  191 3.  The  principal  speakers  were  ex- 
Governor  John  I.  Cox,  U.  S.  Senator  Luke  Lea,  Misses  Laura 
Clay  of  Kentucky  and  Mary  Johnston  of  Virginia.  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia Clay  Clopton,  as  president,  sent  greetings  from  the  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala.,  league,  reorganized  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years  with 
the  same  president.  The  main  discussion  was  whether  to  intro- 
duce a  suffrage  bill  in  the  Legislature.   Mrs.  Margaret  Ervin 
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Ford  urged  it,  snying  that,  though  it  had  small  chance,  it  was 
well  to  accustom  the  Legislature  to  the  idea.  The  matter  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Elliott,  Mrs.  French,  Mrs.  Dudley 
and  Mrs.  Scott,  who  recommended  that  no  bill  should  be 
introduced.  Mrs.  Allen  and  Miss  Elliott  were  re-elected  and 
Mrs.  James  M.  McCormack  was  made  vice-president-at-large; 
Miss  Clay  and  Miss  Johnston  spoke  on  the  loth  at  a 
large  meeting  in  Chattanooga  and  Miss  Qay  the  foUowing  Sun- 
day in  the  Universalist  church.  On  April  7  Miss  Elliott  and 
Mrs.  Dudley  marched  in  Washington  in  a  parade  to  the  Capitol 
to  interview  the  Tennessee  representatives  in  Congress  on  the 
Federal  Amendment.  This  year  Miss  Jeannette  Raiddn  of  Mon- 
tana,  an  organizer  for  the  National  Association,  came  to  assist. 
By  October  the  State  membership  was  942  and  fifteen  newspapers 
were  reached  regularly  with  suffrage  matter.  Booths  were  con- 
ducted at  many  of  the  county  fairs  and  a  "suffrajife  day"  was 
given  at  the  Memphis  Tri-State  fair,  when  the  outside  speakers 
were  Miss  Clay  and  Miss  Kate  Gordon  of  Louisiana.  The 
News  Scimiiar  issued  a  suffrage  edition. 

A  second  convention  met  in  Mnrristown,  October  21,  22.  Miss 
Sue  S.  White  was  elected  secretary,  Mrs.  Hardy  State  organizer 
and  the  other  officers  continued.  At  the  national  convention  in 
Washington  in  November  Miss  Wester  and  Mrs.  Ford  repre- 
sented Tennessee  on  the  "committee  of  one  hundred,"  which, 
led  by  Mrs.  Medill  McCormick,  chairman  of  the  National  Con- 
gressional Committee,  called  upon  President  Wilson  to  enlist  his 
assistance.  That  year  and  each  succeeding  year  letters,  telegrams 
and  petitions  were  sent  to  the  President  and  to  the  Tennessee 
Representatives  in  Congress  urging  their  support  of  the  Federal 
Amendment.  One  petition  from  Chattanooga  bore  a  thousand 
signatures. 

By  191 4  the  six  largest  cities  in  the  State  were  organized 
and  the  majority  of  the  clubs  celebrated  National  Suffrage  Day, 

May  2,  with  parades  and  open  air  meetings  to  the  amazement 
and  interest  of  the  people.  The  Chattanooga  parade,  with  a 
brass  band,  ended  at  the  Court  House  where  the  steps  of  that 
building  were  aglow  with  yellow  bunting.  Mrs.  Wesley  Martin 
Stoner  of  Washington.  D.  C,  was  the  principal  speaker  and 
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Mrs.  Ford,  the  local  president,  read  the  following  resolution: 
"We,  citizens  of  Chattanooga,  voice  our  demand  that  women 
citizens  of  the  United  States  be  accorded  the  full  right  of  citi- 
zenship." The  silence  was  breathless  as  the  sound  of  the  "ayes" 
died  away  and  not  a  voice  was  raised  to  say  "no."  Other 
speakers  were  Mayor  Jesse  M.  Littleton,  L.  P.  Barnes,  Attorney 
J.  J.  Lynch,  the  Reverends  Charles  H.  Myers,  L.  R,  Robinson 
/  and  Dr.  Daniel  £.  Bushnell.  The  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  in  convention  at  Pulaski  voted  down  a  suffrage  resolu- 
tion, though  the  president,  Mrs.  George  W.  Denney,  favored  it. 

From  March  to  May  13  there  was  a  spirited  controversy  as 
to  whether  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  should  meet  in  Chattanooga,  which 
city  had  invited  it,  or  in  Nashville,  which  had  not.  Miss  Elliott, 
who  was  ill,  resigned  and  Mrs.  McCormack  took  charge  of  the 
State  work.  Chattanooga  won  the  convention  on  the  first  vote 
of  the  State  board  but  after  balloting  by  the  clubs  through  tele- 
grams for  several  weeks  and  much  misunderstanding  it  met  in 
Nashville  the  next  November.  The  annual  convention  was  held 
in  Kiioxville  Octol)er  when  there  was  a  separation  of 

the  State  forces,  Mrs.  Crozier  I^Vench  and  her  following  leav- 
ing tiie  convention,  taking  three  clubs  with  theni  atid  organizing 
the  "Tennessee  Equal  Suffrage  Association  Incorporated,"  with 
Mrs.  French  president  Mrs.  McConnack  was  elected  presidnU 
of  the  original  Equal  Suffrage  Association,  of  which  this  chap- 
ter is  the  history. 

The  Southern  States  Suffrage  Conference,  Miss  Kate  M. 
Gordon,  president,  met  in  Chattanooga,  November  lo-ii,  just 
before  the  national  convention.  A  special  suffrage  edition  of 
the  News,  with  Mrs.  Frances  Fort  Brown  editor-in^faief ,  was 
issued  and  the  conference  was  a  great  success.  Many  promi- 
nent women  from  outside  the  State  attended  and  all  except  Mrs. 
Oliver  H.  P.  Behnont  of  New  York  and  Miss  Christabel  Fank- 
hurst  of  England,  who  was  with  her,  went  on  to  the  national 
convention  at  Nashville.  Here  a  special  ecfition  of  the  Tennes' 
seam  was  issued,  many  street  meetings  were  heUi  and  suffrage 
arguments  filled  the  air.  Both  State  delegations  were  seated. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  only  four  cities  witii  a  population  of 
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five  thousand  or  over  were  still  unor^nized.  In  December  Miss 
Mary  Pleasant  Jones  orL,^ai]izcd  the  Nashville  Business  Women's 
League  with  a  large  mcinl^ersinp.  Organization  was  continued 
during  191 5.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Judge  Samuel  C.  Brown, 
the  Circuit  Court  at  Benton  was  suspended  for  an  hour  to  hear 
the  speeches  of  Miss  Wester,  Miss  Sarah  Ruth  Frazier  and 
Mrs.  Ford  and  a  club  was  then  organized  with  too  members. 
Mrs.  Ford  organized  the  Business  Woman's  Suffrage  Gub  of 
Chattanooga  with  160  charter  members.  A  Men!*  Suffrage  Club 
was  formed  there,  the  first  in  the  State,  R.  B.  Cook,  George 
Fort  Milton  and  J.  B.  F.  Lowery,  officers. 

This  year  the  sufiragists  assisted  a  vigorous  campaign  to 
secure  a  majority  vote  for  holding  a  convention  to  prepare  a 
new  constitution,  opened  headqiuurters  in  the  different  cities 
and  worked  day  and  night,  and  they  received  letters  of  high 
appreciation  from  the  chairman  of  the  State  committee.  The 
convention  really  won  but  was  lost  by  dishonest  election  re- 
turns. Ihe  annual  convention  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Patton, 
Chattanooga,  December  9,  Mrs.  McCormack  presiding.  In  191 2 
a  treasury  fund  of  $5.50  was  turned  over  to  the  new  treasurer, 
Miss  Wester,  who  handled  in  1915  $1,127.  The  National  Asso- 
ciation this  year  elected  Mrs.  McCormack  auditor. 

National  Sutfrage  Day,  May  2,  1916,  was  celebrated  in  all 
of  the  larger  cities.  The  Business  Women's  Club  brought  Mrs. 
Emmeline  Pankhurst  of  England  and  Miss  Margaret  Foley  of 
Boston  to  Chattanooga  and  the  5,000  capacity  auditorium  was 
packed.  The  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  which  was 
to  hold  its  convention  theoe  May  3>  was  invited  to  attend  and 
the  next  day  it  passed  a  woman  suffrage  resolution  by  a  vote 

of  96  to  43- 

In  May  woman  suffrage  planks  were  secured  in  both  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  State  platforms,  after  which  the 
State  officers  living  in  Chattanooga  had  a  25-foot  Btreamer  pre- 
pared with  the  following  words  on  it:  Tennessee  Leads  the 
South,  The  State  Federation,  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties 
Endorse  Woman  Suffrage,  and  had  it  stretched  across  the  main 
street.  Over  night  Police  Commissioner  E.  R.  Betterton  had 
made  a  ruling  that  banners  could  no  longer  hang  over  the  street 
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and  three  policemen  with  the  patrol  wagon  "arrested"  it.  Tlie 
women  secured  the  release  of  the  culprit  and  through  the  courtesy 
of  E.  A.  Abbott,  a  merchant,  it  was  placed  over  the  front  of 
his  store  and  there  it  hung  for  several  weeks.  On  June  13  it 
was  taken  to  the  National  Democratic  convention  at  St.  Louis, 
where  it  gave  its  silent  message  hanging  on  the  wall  of  the 
k>bby  of  the  hotel  in  which  the  Tennessee  delegation  had  head- 
quarters. Mrs.  Dudley  and  Mrs.  Ford  addressed  the  Tennessee 
delegates  to  the  convention  urging  them  to  vote  for  the  woman 
suffrage  plank,  which  they  did  unanimously. 

Mrs.  Catt  held  a  sucoessful  oongressional  conference  in  Mem- 
phis, spoke  at  several  large  meeting  and  the  biggest  automobile 
parade  ever  seen  In  ^e  city  added  to  the  occasion.^  Federal 
Amendment  Day  was  celebrated  in  twenty-six  cities  and  thou- 
sands of  leaflets  were  distributed.  In  October  the  legislative 
chairman  wrote  to  al!  candidates  for  Congress  asking  their  posi- 
tion on  suffrage  and  eight  declared  in  favor.  In  November  those 
elected  were  interviewed  and  banquets,  luncheons  and  receptions 
given  them  on  the  eve  of  their  leaving  tdr  Washington. 

In  order  to  unite  the  two  State  associations  Mrs.  Catt  sug- 
gested that  they  hold  their  conventions  at  about  the  same  time 
in  the  same  city.  The  Tennessee  Equal  Suffrage  x\ssociation, 
Mrs.  McCormack  president,  set  its  convention  for  Jan.  5,  6, 
191 7,  and  that  of  the  other  was  announced  for  the  9th,  both  in 
Nashville.  The  former  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Hermitage,  large 
and  enthusiastic,  with  the  principal  speakers  Clyde  Shropshire, 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Hon.  George  L.  Berry,  Dixon  Mer- 
ritt,  editor  of  the  Temtesseeau,  and  Miss  Laura  Clay.  Mrs. 
Ford  was  elected  president.  The  latter  postponed  its  conven- 
tion to  January  30-3 1»  which  made  the  union  impossible.  On 
February  22  the  former  assodatton  offered  its  services  to  Gov- 
ernor Rye  to  be  utilized  as  he  shouki  see  fit,  should  the  United 
States  enter  the  war.  Mrs.  Catt  called  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  National  Association  for  the  23rd  in  Washington 
to  consider  offering  its  assistance  to  President  Wilson  and  Mrs. 

*  Urt.  C  B.  Allen  orgaaiud  Ibc  Mcapliis  Wooua'a  Party  witbin  Um  State  AawGi» 
tton  tad  b«auM  lu  prcridurt  muI  lln.  Ford  organized  ft  in  ChattMOoflt  with  MVtr  40* 
mcmbcra,  waa  elected  president  and  ward  organization  started  theft.  Mtilnrllb  had  fht 
tnt  tlu«ii|k  ward  oriraiaaiioB,  dn«  M  Mist  Matilda  Porter. 
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Ford  rq)resented  Teimcsscc.  The  suffragists  of  this  State,  as 
did  those  of  every  other,  rallied  to  the  colors.  Many  served  in 
France  and  thousands  at  home  in  every  field  of  activity  where 
women  were  permitted,  in  army  and  navy,  in  citizen  service, 
Red  Cross,  Government  bond  sales,  etc.,  and  their  devoted  ser- 
vice proved  a  most  effective  plea  for  their  enfranchisetnetit* 

On  March  26,  1918,  the  boards  of  the  two  associations  met  in 
Memphis  at  the  Professional  and  Business  Women's  Qttb«  with 
Mrs.  Allen,  honorary  president,  in  the  chair.  A  union  ms 
effected  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Warner  was  unanimously  elected 
president  of  the  amalgamated  associations.  Mrs.  Warner  spoke 
at  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  Jackson  and  after 
one  session  she  asked  all  to  remain  who  were  interested  in  suf- 
frage. About  90  per  cent,  did  so  and  an  enthusiastic  meeting  was 
held.  Her  next  work  was  to  secure  resohitions  in  favor  of  the 
Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  and  protests  against  further  delay 
in  the  Senate.  She  spoke  before  nineteen  organizations  of  various 
kinds,  all  of  which  passed  the  desired  resolutions.  It  was  also 
endorsed  hy  the  Democratic  and  R^ublican  State  GNnmittees. 

As  vice-chairman  of  the  Woman's  Committee  Gnmcil  of 
National  Defense,  Mrs.  Warner  introduced  Dr.  Shaw,  its  chair- 
man,  to  an  audience  of  7,000  people  at  Nashville  in  April.  In 
July  she  called  200  suffragists  from  all  sections  of  the  State  for  a 
hearing  before  U.  S,  Senator  John  K.  Shields,  hoping  they  might 
convince  hitn  that  the  Tennessee  women  did  want  the  ballot,  as 
one  of  his  reasons  for  votinef  against  the  Federal  Amendment  was 
tliat  they  did  not.  Later  when  pressed  by  the  women  for  a 
declaration  during  his  candidacy  for  re-election  he  gave  to  the 
press  his  correspondence  with  President  Wibon  who  had  urged 
him  to  vote  for  it,  to  whom  he  wrote :  "If  I  coukl  bring  myself 
to  bdieve  that  the  adoption  of  to  resolution  woukl  contribute  to 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  we  are  waging  with 
Germany  I  would  unhesitatingly  vote  for  it,  because  my  whole 
heart  and  soul  are  involved  in  bringing  the  war  to  a  victorious 
issue  and  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  ever)rthing  save  tlie  honor  and 
freedom  of  our  country  in  aiding  you  to  accomplish  that  end,  but 
I  have  been  unable  to  do  so.  .  .  .** 

The  President  said  in  reply :  "I  realize  the  weight  of  argument 
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that  has  controlled  your  attitude  in  the  matter  and  I  would  not 
have  written  as  I  did  if  I  had  not  thought  that  the  passage  of  the 
amendment  at  this  time  was  an  essential  psychobgical  element 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war  for  democracy.  I  am  led  hy  a  single 
sentence  in  your  letter,  therefore,  to  say  that  I  do  earnestly  helieve 
that  our  action  upon  this  amendment  will  have  an  important  and 
immediate  influence  upon  the  whole  atmosphere  and  morale  of  the 
nations  engaged  in  the  war  and  every  day  I  am  coming  to  sec 
how  supremely  important  that  side  of  the  whole  thing  is." 

On  August  8  tlic  State  Bar  Association  passed  a  strong  rcsolu- 
tioTi  endorsing  woman  suffrage  by  Federal  Amendment,  t  he 
president,  Colonel  Ed  Watkins,  in  his  annual  address,  included  a 
strong  plea  for  it  and  Judc^e  David  V.  Puryear  introdund  the 
resolution.  Miss  Elizabeth  Lea  Miller  and  Mrs.  Pord,  the  tirst 
women  members  of  the  association ;  Mrs.  John  Lamar  Meek  and 
others  worked  for  it.  Col.  Joseph  H.  Acklen  gave  his  services  as 
attorney  for  years  to  the  State  association  without  charge. 
Urgent  petitions  which  bore  the  names  of  all  the  leading  Demo- 
crats of  the  State,  arranged  on  a  large  sheet  with  the  photograph 
of  and  a  quotation  from  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  were  sent 
to  Senator  Shields.  The  State  hoard  sent  petitions  to  the  legis- 
htors  urging  that  they  ask  him  to  vote  for  the  Federal  Amend- 
ment resolution,  which  lacked  only  two  votes  of  passing  the 
Senate,  but  he  opposed  it  to  the  end. 

The  remainder  of  Mrs.  Warner's  regime  vras  filled  with  efforts 
in  the  Legislature  for  the  Presidential  suffrage  bin.  She  began 
in  September  and  worked  unceasingly  until  its  passage  the  next 
April,  financing  the  campaign  with  some  small  assistance  from  her 
hoard.  During  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  city  of  Memphis 
in  June,  a  riotaV)le  State  event,  a  suffrage  "victory"  celebration 
was  held  with  addresses  by  Mayor  Monteverde  and  leading 
suffragists 

The  eleventh  annual  convention  was  held  in  the  Tulane  Hotel, 
Nashville,  June  4,  5,  1919.  During  the  second  day's  session  news 
came  of  the  submission  of  the  Federal  Amendment  by  the  U.  S. 
Senate  and  excitement  ran  riot.  Telegrams  of  congratulation 
were  sent  to  Mrs.  Catt,  Dr.  Shaw,  U.  S.  Senator  McKellar  and 
the  Tennessee  Representatives  who  voted  for  it.    It  was  a 
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dramatic  ending  of  the  long  contest—long  even  in  Tennessee,  for 
here  too  women  had  grown  old  and  died  in  the  struggle.  Tributes 
were  paid  to  those  who  were  gone,  among  them  Mrs.  Meriwether 
who  had  given  her  life  to  the  work.  The  two  pioneers  present, 
Mrs.  Alien  and  Miss  Terrett,  gave  reminiscences  of  the  early  days. 
Mrs.  George  Fort  Milton  was  elected  president. 

A  call  was  issued  for  the  final  convention  of  the  State  associa- 
tion and  the  first  convention  of  the  Tennessee  Kca,[;ue  of  Women 
Voters  to  meet  May  18,  19,  1920,  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  Nashville.  This  was  signed  by  the  presidents  of  the  following 
State  associations :  Suffrage.  Mothers'  Congress  and  Parent 
Teachers*,  Woman's  Christian  l  emperance  Union,  Federation  of 
Music  Clubs,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and  Press 
and  Authors'  Club.  Mrs.  Milton  presided  over  the  convention 
and  Miss  Mary  Boyce  Temple,  regent  of  the  D.  A.  R,,  presided 
over  the  first  conference  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters.  The 
association  and  the  League  were  merged  and  Mrs.  Milton  was 
elected  chairman.^ 

Lbgislativb  Action.  191  i.  This  year  for  the  first  time 
a  resolution  was  introduced  by  Senator  Walter  White  of 
Dayton  "to  amend  the  constitution  so  as  to  give  women  the 
ballot."  It  was  referred  to  the  Constitutional  Amendment  Com- 
mittee, Alfred  A.  Adams,  chairman,  which  reported  adversely. 
The  women  in  charge  were  Mrs.  J.  D.  Allen,  State  president,  and 
Attorney  Frances  Wolf,  legislative  chairman. 

191 5.  The  suffragists  espoused  two  bills.  The  association  of 
which  Mrs.  McCormack  was  president  worked  for  a  new  State 
constitution  because  of  the  great  difficulty  of  changing  the  old  one. 
The  association  of  which  Mrs.  Dudley  was  president  asked  for  an 
amendment.  It  received  a  "courtesy"'  vote  in  favor  from  the  first 
Legislature  and  did  not  come  before  a  second.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cormack, Mrs.  Ford,  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Kelso,  Mrs,  Hall  and  Miss 
Wester  were  the  Legislative  Committee. 

1917.   In  March  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  amending  the 

*  The  lists  of  the  many  officers  of  thr  association  during  the  yeara  are  unavoidably 
too  imperfect  to  be  used  without  doing  injustice  to  tboM  omitted.  In  Mrs.  Ford's 
strong  desire  to  give  full  credit  to  all  the  men  and  women  who  were  actively  connected 
witli  the  work  for  woman  suffrage  in  Tennessee  she  sent  lists  so  long  that  the  lack  of 
9100  nad*  It  ■baoI«ttly  necawwy  to  cuA  fhcoL— Ed. 
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charter  of  Lookout  Mountain  so  as  to  give  the  women  Municipal 
suffrage.  The  prime  mover  was  Attorney  James  Anderson  and 
Mayor  P.  F.  Jones,  and  the  other  commissioners  voted  unani- 
mously for  it.  Mrs.  Ford,  the  State  president,  a  lifelong  resident, 
had  the  previous  year  registered  there  in  order  to  call  attention  to 
the  injustice  of  "taxation  without  representation'*  but  her  name 
was  removed  from  the  records.  Early  in  191 7  Mrs.  Ford  called 
on  President  Wilson  at  the  White  House  and  asked  him  to  send  a 
message  to  the  Legislature  in  favor  of  the  pending  Presidential 
suffrage  bill»  which  he  did. 

[Mrs.  Ford's  thorough  account  of  the  fortunes  of  this  bill 
through  the  Legislatures  of  191 7  and  19 19  is  so  largely  covered 
by  the  report  in  Part  I  of  this  chapter  that  it  is  omitted  here.]  * 

After  the  law  was  enacted  Mrs.  Kenny  and  Mrs.  Kimbrough 
appeared  at  the  office  of  the  counLy  trustee  and  made  a  tender  of 
the  amount  due  as  their  poll  tax.  He  refused  to  receive  it,  acting 
under  instructions  from  the  county  attorney  who  declared  that  the 
laws  of  the  State  exempted  women.  They  then  filed  a  bill  in  the 
Chancery  Court  of  Davidson  coimty  asking  a  decision.  Chancel- 
lor Newman  dismissed  it  with  an  opinion  in  part  as  follows :  *'It 
will  be  observed  by  Section  686  of  the  code  that  those  Uable  for 
poll  taxes  are  males  between  the  ages  of  21  and  50  years  on  the 
loth  day  of  January  the  year  the  assessment  is  laid.  Women  were 
not  liable  Jan.  10,  1919*  for  poll  tax  and  plainly  it  was  never 
the  purpose  or  intent  of  Section  1220  that  a  qualified  voter  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  right  to  vote  should  produce  satisfac- 
tory evidence  that  he  had  paid  a  poll  tax  assessed  against  him  for 
which  he  was  not  liable.  ...  All  women  between  the  ages  of  21 
and  50  years,  otherwise  qualified  as  voters,  are  entitled  to  vote  in 
the  November  election  of  1920  without  paying  a  poll  tax  for 
19 19."  The  case  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  ruled 
that  women  did  not  have  to  pay  in  order  to  vote  that  year. 

K ATI!  ic.M  ioN.  When  the  Legislature  of  Washington  in 
March,  1920,  ratifU  d  the  Federal  W  uiuaii  Suffrage  Amendment 
making  the  35th,  there  came  an  absolute  stop.   The  southeastern 

'  The  Rotd  pen  uifd  by  Gnvrm  r  Rob«rt»  in  signing  the  bill  was  one  used  by  Dr. 
John  W.  Wester  when  dnfting  the  fint  anti-liquor  bill  ever  introduced  in  the  Tennessee 
Uglihtar^  in  Deecnbcr,  tS4>*  VntV  ft  alM  Govcnior  Sye  iigD«d  the  Loohsut  lIoiiii> 
tain  Satefi  BOL  It  hdngt  ta  Mn.  Foid.  gmd  Jio^tar  of  X»r.  WMtar. 
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States  had  rejected  it  :i!i<l  it  had  been  ratified  by  all  the  others  ex- 
cept Vermont  and  Connecticut,  whose  Governors  refused  to  call 
special  sessions.  It  looked  as  if  the  women  of  the  United  State*? 
would  be  prevented  from  voting  at  the  presidential  election  in 
November  for  the  lack  of  one  ratification.  There  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee  would  give  this 
one  if  it  were  not  prevented  by  a  clause  in  the  State  constitution. 
Meanwhile  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment by  the  Ohio  L^slature  had  been  sent  to  the  voters  by  a 
recent  law,  they  had  rejected  it  and  an  appeal  had  been  taken  . 
to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  on  the  constitutionalit>'  of  the 
referendum  law.  On  June  i,  m  Hawk  vs.  Smith,  this  court  held 
that  a  referendum  to  the  voters  on  the  ratification  of  Federal 
ArnL-ndments  was  in  con  Hut  with  Article  V  of  tlie  Federal  Consti- 
tution, therefore  null  and  void,  as  this  Constitution  was  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  The  decision  said:  "It  is  not  the 
function  of  courts  or  lep^islative  bodies,  National  or  State,  to  alter 
the  method  which  the  U.  S.  Constitution  has  fixed." 

Article  II,  Section  32  of  the  Tennessee  constitution  reads :  "No 
convention  or  General  Assembly  of  this  State  shall  act  upon  any 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  proposed  by 
Congress  to  the  several  States  unless  such  convention  or  General 
Assembly  shall  have  been  elected  after  such  amendment  is  sub- 
mitted.'' The  presumption  was  naturally  that  this  clause  was 
nullified  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court's  decision.  On  June  10, 
Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  president  of  the  National  American 
Suffrage  Association,  telegraphed  Governor  Albert  H.  Roberts, 
urging  him  to  call  an  extra  session.  lie,  thereupon,  sought  the 
opinion  of  Attorney  General  Frank  M.  Thompson  as  to  the  power 
of  the  present  Legislature  to  ratify,  who  answered  that  it  would 
have  the  power.  He  said  that  he  had  submitted  the  question  to 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice  through  Solicitor  General  John 
Lw  Frierson,  to  whom  President  Wilson  had  also  appealed,  whose 
answer  in  brief  was  as  follows:  "The  ruling  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Ohio  case  and  the  consideration  which  I  gave  to  this 
question  in  preparint,^  those  cases  for  hearing  leave  no  dc  ubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  power  to  ratify  an  amendment  to  the  i^ederal 
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Constitution  is  derived  solely  from  the  people  of  the  United  States 
through  this  constitution  and  not  from  the  people  or  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State.  The  provision  of  the  Tennessee  constitution 
that  no  Legislature  shall  act  on  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  unless  elected  after  the  proposal  of  the  amendment, 

if  valid,  would  undoubtedly  be  a  restriction  upon  that  power  

If  the  Legislature  is  called  in  extra  session  it  will  have  the  clear 
right  to  ratify.'* 

A  request  was  niade  to  President  Wilson  for  assistance,  and  on 
June  24  he  sent  the  following  teleip-am  to  Ciovernor  Roberts: 
"It  would  he  a  real  service  to  the  party  and  to  the  nation  if  it 
is  possible  for  you  under  the  peculiar  provisions  of  your  State  con- 
stitution, having  in  mind  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Ohio  case,  to  call  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  to 
consider  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment.  Allow  me  to  urge 
this  very  earnestly."  At  the  same  time  the  Governor  received  a 
telegram  signed  by  practically  every  member  of  the  Tennessee 
delegation  at  the  National  Democratic  convention  meeting  in  San 
Francisco,  impressing  on  him  the  advantage  to  the  party  of  his 
calling  the  extra  session.  In  addition  U.  S.  Senator  Kenneth 
McKellar,  a  member  of  the  platform  committee  of  that  conven- 
tion, secured  a  plank  in  the  platform,  endorsing  the  amendment 
and  urging  the  Democratic  Governors  and  le<^islators  of 
Tennessee  and  other  States  to  unite  in  an  effort  to  complete  the 
ratification.  On  June  26  Homer  S.  Cummings,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  informed  the  Governor  that  the 
committee  that  day  by  unanimous  vote  had  directed  him  to  send 
the  following  message:  "We  most  earnestly  emphasize  the 
extreme  importance  and  urgency  of  an  immediate  meeting  of 
your  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying  the  proposed  19th 
Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution."  On  June  8  the 
Tennessee  Democratic  convention  had  passed  the  following  reso- 
lution:  "We  heartily  favor  the  ratification  of  the  19th  Amend- 
ment to  the  ( onstitution  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  and  we 
demand  that  the  Governor  call  an  extra  session." 

Governor  Roberts  answered  President  Wilson:  "I  will  call 
the  extra  session  in  ample  time  for  the  women  to  vote  in  the 
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1920  elections.*'  This  he  did  on  August  7»  calling  the  Legislature 
to  convene  on  the  gth.^ 

The  first  of  July  Governor  Roberts  appointed  Mrs.  Leslie 
Warner  State  chairman  to  organize  for  ratification.  She  selected 
a  committee  of  one  hundred,  some  from  each  county,  recom- 
mended by  the  legislators,  and  opened  headquarters  at  the  Hotel 
Hermitage  in  Nashville  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Ezzell  was  elected 
vice-chairman,  Mrs.  Margaret  Ervin  Ford,  secretary  of  tlic  com- 
mittee, which  became  known  as  the  Democratic  RatiliL.iiion 
Committee.  On  the  advisory  board  were:  Miss  Charl  Williams, 
vice-chairman  of  the  National  Democratic  Conimittce;  Miss  Delia 
Dortch,  regional  chairman  of  tlie  National  League  of  Women 
Voters:  Mesdames  A.  H.  Rol)erts,  wife  of  the  Governor:  Guil- 
ford Dudley,  third  vice-president  of  the  National  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation; John  B.  Gilmore,  James  S.  Fraser  and  Miss  Lutie  Jones. 
Mrs.  George  Fort  Milton,  chairman  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  appointed  Mrs.  John  M.  Kenny  State  chairman  for  rati- 
fication with  Mesdames  John  R.  Aust  and  Claude  B.  Sullivan 
chairmen  of  committees.  They  opened  headquarters  at  the  Max- 
well House.  Mrs.  James  Beasley  became  chairman  of  the 
Republican  committee  and  ex-Govemor  Rye  of  the  Men's  Com- 
mittee, as»sted  by  ex*Govemors  Albert  A.  Taylor  and  Ben  W. 
Hooper  and  Mr.  Hal  H.  Clements. 

Early  in  July  Miss  Marjorie  Shuler,  chairman  of  publicity  of 
the  National  Suffrage  Association,  was  sent  by  it  to  assist.  She 
expressed  gratification  at  what  had  been  accomplished,  saying: 
"The  Tennessee  women  have  done  wonders :  they  are  now  well 
organized  and  things  look  promising  for  ralitication."  She  joined 
with  the  committees  in  urging  Mrs.  Catt  to  come  and  direct  the 
work  and  she  came  soon  after  the  middle  oi  July  and  remained 
six  weeks.-  Her  first  move  was  to  start  a  series  of  letters  through 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  to  local  groups  urging  meetings, 

Anti-suffraKists  from  all  nvir  the  State  homh.irded  Governor  Roberts  with  thrfats  of 
defeat  for  reelection  shouUl  he  persist  in  |iusliing  ratification,  many  of  whom  were  his 
atrongftt  friends  and  supportefi,  Al  the  special  elections  daring  the  Bimmer  beld  to 
fill  ▼•cancics  in  the  Legislature  severmi  sufTragiitts  were  elected,  atnon;?  thrm  M.  II. 
Copenhavcr.  who  took  the  seat  of  Senator  J.  Parks  Worley.  arch  enemy  of  suffrage. 
T.  K.  Riddick,  a  prominent  lawyer,  made  the  race  in  order  to  lead  the  fight  for  ratificn- 
tion  in  the  House.  Representative  J.  Fnok  Griffin  made  a  flying  trip  from  Son  Praq* 
Cisco  to  cast  bis  vote  for  it. 
9  Un,  Cutt^  Mut  Uytoq  and  1^  Sbulcr  did  no  loblTiaf  in  ti|e  State  Honae, 
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deputations  to  tegislators  and  the  return  to  headquarters  of  their 
signed  pledges  to  vote  for  ratification,  which  later  were  very  use- 
ful. With  Mrs.  Milton  and  with  Miss  Shiiler  in  charge  of  pub- 
licity, a  speaking  luur  Lc^an  at  Aleniphis  and  ciuied  in  eastern 
Tennessee,  including  all  the  large  cities  and  creatitig  much  favor- 
able sentiment.  During  this  trip  Mrs.  Catt  did  not  hesitate  to 
call  attention  to  the  sinister  forces  which  it  was  discovered  were 
working  against  ratification  and  she  sent  a  message  to  Senator 
Harding  and  Governor  Cox,  the  presidential  candidates,  describ- 
ing them.  On  July  24  Miss  Esther  Ogden,  a  director  of  the 
National  Association,  with  a  deputation  of  women,  appeared 
before  the  National  Democratic  Committee  in  session  at  Colum- 
bus, O.,  presenting  a  memorial  from  that  association,  signed  by 
Mrs.  Catt,  urging  the  committee  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
achieving  the  ratification  and  she  brought  their  favorable  answer 
to  Nashville.  The  last  week  in  July  Mrs.  Catt  received  the 
following  from  Senator  Harding:  "I  am  exceedingly  glad  to 
learn  that  you  are  in  Tennessee  seeking  to  consummate  the 
ratification  of  the  suffrage  amendment.  If  any  of  the  Republican 
members  should  ask  my  opinion  as  to  their  course  I  wouM 
cordially  recommend  immediate  favorable  action."  He  sent  a 
similar  message  to  Senator  John  C.  Houk,  State  chairman,  but 
later  when  the  Harding-Coolidge  League  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  urged  him  to  appeal  further  for  ratification  he  an- 
swered: "Vou  can  understand  why  I  cannot  consistently  ur^ 
Tennessee  legislators  to  vote  for  ratification  without  knowing 
their  reasons  for  such  commitment  as  they  have  made.  The 
situation  is  being  reported  to  national  headquarters,  where  it  will 
be  given  attention  at  once." 

A  letter  from  Governor  Cox  to  Mrs.  Catt  said:  "I  am  very 
much  gratified  at  the  news  that  you  are  to  remain  in  Tennessee 
for  the  ratification  campaign.  It  gives  me  added  reason  for 
expressing  confidence  that  the  Legislature  will  act  favorably, 
which  will  greatly  please  the  national  Democratic  party."  In 
addition  he  sent  Miss  Charl  Williams,  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  to  Nashville  with  the  message 
that  if  necessary  he  would  himself  come  and  li^ht  for  it.  On 

August  7  at  the  request  of  Will  H.  liayg,  ch^rman  of  the 
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Repciblican  National  G>inmittee,  Mrs.  Harriet  Taylor  Upton, 
vice-chairman  of  its  executive  committee,  came  to  assist. 

Urged  by  President  Wilson,  Governor  Cox,  George  White, 
chairman  of  the  National  Democratic  Committee,  and  Senator  Pat 
Harrison,  its  chairman  of  publicity  and  speakers,  U.  S.  Senator 
McKellar  came  with  his  vahiable  help.  Miss  Edna  A.  Beveridge 
of  Maryland  and  Mrs.  Lydia  Holmes,  president  of  the  Louisiana 
Suffrage  Association,  came  to  assist  Mrs.  Catt.  Miss  Sue  White, 
Tennessee  chairman  of  the  National  Woman's  Party,  assisted 
by  Mesdames  L.  Crozier  French,  Walter  Jackson,  Frank  Phillips, 
Miss  Anita  Pollitzer,  Miss  Betty  Grim,  Parley  P.  Christensen  and 
others,  also  opened  headquarters  and  worked  for  ratification. 
Since  there  were  so  many  committees  at  work  it  was  decided  to 
appoint  a  general  chairman  and  Miss  Chad  Williams  was  the  wise 
choice. 

From  the  time  the  special  session  was  called  anti-suffragists 
gathered  in  Nashville  from  Maine  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  many 
of  them  paid  workers.  Everett  P.  Wheeler,  a  New  York  lawyer, 
president  of  a  so-called  American  Constitutional  League,  formerly 
the  Men's  Anti-Suffrage  Association,  came  and  formed  a  branch 
composed  of  men  pronunent  politically,  who  used  every  means 
known  to  influence  legislation ;  sent  speakers  into  the  districts  of 
friendly  legislators,  promised  rewards,  used  threats,  and  charges 
of  bribery  were  so  insistent  that  Judge  D,  B.  DeBow  ordered  a 
grand  jury  investigation.  There  was  no  depth  to  which  some  of 
the  men  irying  to  defeat  w  oman  siiilragc  did  not  descend.^ 

Mrs.  James  S.  Pinckard  of  Alabama,  president  of  the  Southern 
Women's  Rejection  League;  Miss  Josephine  Pearson,  its  Ten- 
nessee president;  Miss  Mary  G.  Kilbreth,  president  of  the 

•  After  Ifra  CUf  fdnnied  to  New  Y«r1t  ite  uUi    "Nev«r  in  the  Uatorr  of 

politic*  has  there  been  such  a  nefarious  lobby  si  labored  to  blodc  the  ratification  in 
Nashville.  In  the  short  time  that  I  spent  in  tli«  capital  I  was  more  maligned,  more 
lied  about,  than  in  the  thirty  previous  yean  I  urorieed  f«r  anffnige.  I  was  tooded 
villi  MUMqraMU  letters.  Tulger,  ignorant,  insane.  Strange  nMt  Uld  groups  of  nm 
sprang  up,  men  we  had  never  met  before  in  the  battle.  Who  were  they?  We  were 
told,  this  is  the  railroad  lobby,  this  is  the  steel  UMby,  these  are  the  manufacturers' 
lobbyists,  this  is  the  remnant  of  the  old  vbMicy  riag.  Even  tricksters  from  the  U.  S. 
R'^vrrme  Service  were  there  operating  against  us.  until  the  President  of  the  United 
States  called  theni  oil.  .  .  .  They  appropriated  our  telegrams,  tapped  our  telephones, 
listened  outaide  our  windows  tod  trOilBoms.  They  attacked  our  private  and  public  IHm. 
I  hid  hpard  of  thr  inviMblo  fOTCtBaent:*  Well,  I  bttvo  mw  it  week  and  I  hvn  mtm 
It  sent-  into  oblivion." 
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National  Antt-Wotnan  Suffrage  Association,  witii  many  of  thei» 
followers  were  at  work  with  the  legislators.  They  were  indas* 
triously  assisted  by  Mrs.  Ruffin  G.  Pleasant,  wife  of  the  ex-Gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana,  and  by  Miss  Kate  M.  Gordon  of  that  State 

and  Miss  Laura  Clay  of  Kentucky,  ardent  suffragists  but  opposed 

to  the  i  cdci  al  Amendment.  The  presidciits  or  other  officers  of 
anti-suffrage  associations  in  Oliio,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Massa- 
cluiNcus,  Maine  and  other  States  joined  with  the  lorcc:> 
above. 

The  Legislature  convened  in  extraordinary  session  Aug.  9, 
1920,  and  heard  the  Governor's  message,  which  said  in  part: 
"The  Legislatures  of  thirty-five  States  have  ratified  the  amend- 
ment, only  one  more  being  required  to  make  it  effectiye  as  a  part 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Its  prompt  ratification 
is  urgently  recommended.  Tennessee  occupies  a  pivotal  position 
and  the  eyes  of  all  America  are  upon  us.  Millions  of  women  are 
looking  U>  ihis  Legislature  to  give  them  a  voice  and  share  in 
shaping  the  destiny  of  the  Republic."  He  then  quoted  the  plat- 
form declarations  of  both  State  and  National  Democratic  and 
Republican  parties  urging  ratification.  The  next  day  the  Senate 
was  called  to  order  by  President  Andrew  L.  Todd,  who  introduced 
the  ratification  resolution.  It  was  introduced  in  the  House  by  the 
Shelby  county  delegation,  all  for  it.  Both  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Constitutional  Amendments. 

On  the  night  of  August  12  a  joint  hearing;  was  held  and  able 
speeches  were  made  by  Senator  iMcKellar,  Generals  James  A. 
Fowler  and  Charles  A.  Cates,  Jr.,  and  Attorney  Ed  T.  Seay. 
Anti  speakers  were:  Congressman  Finis  J.  Garrett,  Major  £.  B. 
Stahhnan,  Judges  S.  F.  Wilson  and  G.  N.  filhnan.  Miss 
Charlotte  Rowe,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  represented  the  National 
Anti-Suflfrage  Association.    The  next  day  a  memorial  from 
Maryland  **antis"  urging  rejection  was  read  in  the  Senate. 
Senator  L.  E.  Gwin  presented  the  committee  report  recommending 
ratification,  signed  by  himself  and  Senators  M.  H.  Copenhavcr, 
John  C.  Houk,  C.  C.  CoUins,  J.  W.  Murray,  T.  L.,  Coleman, 
Douglas  Wikle  and  E.  N.  Haston.   Senators  W.  M.  Cameron 
and  J.  W.  Rice  presented  the  minority  report.  After  many  clo- 
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quent  speeciies  in  favor  and  two  in  opposition  the  Senate  vote  was 
ayes  25,  noes  4,  two  not  voting,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  tabled. 

On  August  17  the  House  Committee  reported  in  favor  of  rati- 
fkation,  saying:  "This  is  the  performance  of  solemn  platform 
promises  and  we  take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  to  Tennessee 
has  been  accorded  the  signal  distinction  of  passing  a  resolution 
which  will  secure  the  final  adoption  of  the  19th  Amendment." 
Speaker  Seth  M.  Walker  then  moved  to  adjourn  to  gain  time, 
which  was  carried  by  52  ayes,  44  noes.  He  had  given  the  suffra- 
gists his  word  that  he  would  not  only  vote  for  ratification  but 
would  lead  the  fight  for  it  in  the  House.  On  the  contrary  he 
suddenly  tmderwent  a  radical  change  and  fought  it  bitterly 
through  the  entire  session. 

On  August  18  occurred  the  most  exciting  and  dramatic  session 
ever  held  in  the  House.  Speaker  Walker  moved  to  table  the  reso- 
lution in  an  effort  to  kill  it.  R.  L.  Dowlen,  who  had  under<;one 
a  serious  upcrution,  was  l)r()Ught  from  his  bed  to  the  Capitol  to 
vote  for  it.  T.  A.  Dodson  received  a  message  that  his  baby  was 
dyinL,'  and  after  he  had  taken  the  train  it  was  found  that  his  vote* 
would  be  needed  to  carry  it.  .\  member  reached  the  train  as  it 
was  pulling  out,  found  him  and  they  leaped  off.  He  cast  his  vote 
for  the  resolution  and  a  man  who  was  able  to  do  so  sent  him  home 
on  a  special  train.  The  Speaker  lobbied  openly  after  clearing  the 
House  of  suffrage  lobbyists.  Sitting  with  his  arm  around  the 
shoulder  of  Banks  S.  Turner  he  stopped  his  voting  when  his 
name  was  called,  but  Turner  won  the  honor  of  all  present  when, 
at  the  end  of  the  roll  call,  he  threw  otT  Speaker  \\  alkci  >  arm, 
stood  up  and  cast  his  vote  for  ratification.  Harry  T.  Burn,  aged 
24,  had  been  votini^  with  the  opposition  but  had  t^iven  the  suffra- 
gists his  word  that,  as  he  had  voted  for  the  Presidential  sutfrage 
bill  in  19 1 9  and  as  his  mother  wanted  him  to  vote  for  ratification, 
he  would  do  so  if  his  vote  should  be  needed  but  otherwise  he 
would  vote  against  it»  as  his  constituency  was  opposed  When  the 
vote  was  a  tie— 48  to  48 — he  instantly  realized  that  the  resolution 
would  be  lost  unless  he  should  vote  for  it.  This  he  did  and  the 
vote  stood  49  ayes,  47  noes.  Speaker  Walker  then  changed  his 
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vote  from  no  to  aye,  making  the  vote  50  ayes,  46  aces,  and  moved 
to  reconsider.^ 

By  the  rules  of  the  House  Speaker  Walker  had  lor  three  days 
the  exclusive  right  in  which  to  call  up  the  motion  to  reconsider, 
after  which  others  could  do  so.  During  this  time  the  opponents 
worked  madly  to  get  one  of  the  loyal  49  to  change  his  vote 
without  avail.  They  attempted  every  unscrupulous  scheme  known 
to  control  legislation.  All  failing,  as  a  last  desperate  move,  36 
in  the  early  morning  hours  made  a  hegira  10  Decatur,  ^Vla.,  where 
they  remained  for  about  ten  days. 

On  August  2;^  the  seats  of  the  "antis"  were  conspicuously 
vacant.  As  the  Speaker  had  not  asked  for  a  reconsideration,  Mr. 
Riddick  moved  to  call  from  the  Journal  the  motion  to  reconsider. 
Speaker  Walker  ruled  this  out  of  order,  giving  among  other 
reasons  that  Judge  £.  F.  Langford  of  the  Chancery  Court  had 
granted  a  temporary  injunction  restraining  the  Governor,  Secre- 
tary  of  State  and  Speakers  from  certifying  to  Secretary  of  State 
Colby  that  the  Legislature  had  ratified.  Mr.  Riddick  appealed 
from  the  decision  of  the  chair  and  it  was  not  sustained.  He  then 
moved  that  the  House  reconsider  its  action  in  concurring  in  the 
Senate  ratification,  which  was  defeated  by  49  noes,  9  present  and 
not  voting.  He  next  moved  that  the  Clerk  of  the  House  be  in- 
structed to  transmit  to  the  Senate  the  ratification  resolution,  which 
was  carried  by  a  viva  voce  vote,  (iovernor  Roberts,  himself 
formerly  a  Judge,  could  not  be  checked  by  the  devices  of  the 
opposition  but  asked  Attorney  General  Thompson  to  place  the 
matter  before  Chief  Justice  D.  L.  Lansden  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court.  He  issued  a  writ  of  supersedeas  and  certiorari,  which, 
taking  the  matter  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancery  Court, 

*  Burn's  vote  to  anffered  the  oppomtion  that  they  attempted  to  fatten  a  charge  of 
bribery  on  htm.  On  a  point  of  personal  privikfe  be  made  a  statement  to  the  House 
which  was  vread  upon  the  Joumal.  After  indignantly  denying  tfic  charge  he  said: 
"I  changed  oqr  Wte  In  imror  of  ratification  because  I  believe  in  full  suffrage  as  t 
right;  I  believe  we  bad  a  moral  and  legal  right  to  ratify;  I  know  that  a  mother's 
advice  is  always  safest  for  ber  boy  to  follow  and  my  mother  wanted  me  to  vote  for 
rallficatioa.  I  avptedaltd  the  lact  tbat  an  opportunkr  meli  as  seldom  comes  to  mottal 
man — to  free  17,000,000  women  from  political  slavery — ^was  mine.  I  desired  that  my 
party  in  both  State  and  Nation  might  say  it  was  a  Republican  from  the  mountains  of 
East  Tennessee,  panst  Anglo-Saxon  section  in  the  world,  who  made  WooiBli  aobtfe 
pOB^iMc,  not  fnr  any  personal  glory  but  for  the  glory  of  his  party." 

(Lack  ot  space  prevents  giving  the  names  of  the  immortal  49,  which  were  sent  with 

A*  chapter.]   
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amounted  to  a  dissolving  of  the  injunction.  The  Governor  then 
mailed  the  certificate  of  ratification  to  Secretary  Colby  at  noon» 
August  24»  which  he  received  on  the  morning  of  August  26. 
This  completed  the  necessary  thirty-six  ratifications  and  Secretary 

Colby  immediately  proclaimed  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  a 
part  of  the  Consiuution  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  weeks  of  machinations  by  the  oppoiitioii,  Ciovernor 
Roberts,  State  Superintendent  of  Education  Albert  H.  W'ilHams, 
the  other  officers  of  the  administration  and  the  efficient  Steering 
Committee,  made  up  of  members  of  the  Legislature,  headed  by 
President  Todd  and  Chief  Clerk  W.  M.  Carter  of  the  Senate, 
were  on  complete  guard  night  and  day. 

After  the  American  Constitutional  League  had  failed  in  the 
courts  of  Tennessee  they  planned  to  secure  injunctions  against 
election  officials  to  prevent  women  from  voting  and  carried  their 
fight  to  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  losing  in  every 
one.  They  linally  reached  the  Supreme  Cuurt  of  the  United 
States,  which  ev^tually  decided  that  the  19th  Amendment  was 
legally  and  constitutionally  ratified.  [This  matter  is  referred  to 
in  Chapter  XX  of  Volume  V.]  Meanwhile  on  September  20 
Speaker  Walker  and  other  opponents  went  to  Washington  and 
requested  Secretary  Colby  to  withdraw  and  rescind  the  ratification 
proclamation.  Failing  in  this  effort  they  went  on  to  Connecticut 
to  prevent  ratification  by  the  special  session  there,  which  had  at 
last  been  called,  and  this  mission  also  was  a  failure. 

To  Tennessee  will  forever  belong  the  glory  of  placing  the  last 
seal  on  the  Federal  Amendment  by  which  the  women  of  the 
United  States  were  eniianchiiied. 
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1 890  rave  equal  suffrage  to  women. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

TEXAS.^ 

For  many  reasons  Tcxns  was  slow  in  entering  the  movement 
for  woman  suffrage.  There  was  some  agitation  of  the  subject 
from  about  1885  and  some  organization  in  1893^  but  the  work 
done  was  chiefly  through  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union.  In  February,  1903,  a  meeting  was  called  at  Houston  by 
Miss  Annette  Finnigan,  a  Texas  girl  and  a  graduate  of  Wellesley 
College.  Here,  with  the  help  of  her  sisters,  Elizabeth  and 
Katharine  Finnigan  Anderson,  an  Equal  Suffrage  League  was 
formed  with  Annette  as  president.  The  following  month  Mrs. 
Carrie  Chapnian  Catt,  president  of  the  National  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association,  lectured  in  Houston  under  its 
auspice.s.  During  the  summer  Annette  and  Elizabeth  Finnij^an 
spoke  several  times  in  f»alveston  and  secured  a  suffrage  com- 
mittee of  twenty-five  there.  With  this  nucleus  a  State  Woman 
Suffrage  Association  was  origan ized  at  a  convention  held  in 
Houston,  in  December,  which  tasted  two  days  and  was  well 
attended.  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  vice-president  of  the 
National  Association,  was  present  at  all  the  sessions,  spoke 
at  both  evening  meetings  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  new 
organization.  Annette  Finnigan  was  elected  State  president 
and  during  the  following  year  made  an  effort  to  organize 
in  Beaumont,  San  Antonio  and  Atistin  but  the  women,  although 
interested,  were  too  timid  to  organize  for  suffrage.  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte Perkins  Gitman  spoke  under  the  auspices  of  the  league. 

The  second  State  convention  qr  conference  was  held  in  Hous- 
ton in  December.  IQ04,  Galveston  and  La  Porte  being  represented. 
Reports  were  ^Mven  and  officers  elected,  Annette  I'inmgan  remain- 
ing president.   The  Houston  league  had  a  paid  up  membership 

'  The  History  is  itnlcbted  for  this  chaptrr  to  Mrs.  Jane  Y.  McCalhim,  mcmlxr  nf  ^V'; 
Executive  Board  of  the  State  Equal  Suffrage  Association  as  dtatrnuui  of  tbe  LegislafiTf 
Cdwwitt<e»  Ibc  Rattfcatiov  C«auaituc  ami  tbe  PnbUciijp  Oonnnittec, 
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of  (me  hundred,  regular  meetings  were  held  and  the  subject  of 
woman  suffrage  was  kept  constantly  before  the  public.  An  effort 
was  made  to  get  a  woman  on  the  school  board  but  the  Mayor 
refused  to  appoint  one.   Among  those  active  in  the  work  were 

Althea  Jones,  Miss  Mary  W.  Roper,  Mrs.  E.  F.  and  Miss  Ruby 
McGowen  of  Houston;  Mrs.  A.  Adella  Penfieltl  of  La  Porte, 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Moore  and  Miss  Julia  Runge  of  (Galveston.  The 
Finnigan  sisters  were  the  leaders  and  the  league  prospered  for 
several  years  until  they  left  the  State.  The  movement  became 
inactive  and  the  society  formed  in  Austin  in  1908  with  twenty- 
five  members  was  the  only  one  that  continued. 

In  19 1 2  through  the  efforts  of  Miss  M.  Eleanor  Brackenridge 
of  San  Antonio  and  Miss  Anna  Maxwell  Jones,  a  Texas  woman 
residing  in  New  York,  suffrage  clubs  were  organized  in  San 
Antonio,  Galveston,  Dallas,  Waco,  Tyler  and  San  Marcos.  Miss 
Finnigan  returned  to  Texas  and  the  Houston  league  was  revived. 
The  third  State  convention  was  held  in  San  Antonio  in  March, 
1 91 3.  Miss  Brackenridge  was  elected  president,  Miss  Finnigan 
honorary  president.  The  convention  was  spirited  and  showed 
that  the  suffrage  movement  was  well  launched.  This  was  just  ten 
years  after  the  first  club  was  started.  Miss  Brackenridge  pos- 
sessed large  means  and  a  wide  acquaintance  and  gave  much 
prestige  to  the  association.  A  number  of  notable  speakers  were 
brouglu  t<)  tlir  State  and  the  subject  was  introduced  in  women's 
organizations.  lliis  year  through  the  San  Antonio  league  a 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  Legislature  but  never  came  to  a  vote. 

In  April,  T014,  the  State  convention  was  held  in  Dallas  and 
Miss  Brackenridge  was  made  honorary  president  and  Miss  Finni- 
gan again  elected  president.  During  the  year  State  headquarters 
were  opened  in  Houston  and  the  clubs  were  increased  from  eight 
to  twenty-one.  Miss  Pearl  Peniield,  as  headquarters  and  field 
secretary,  organized  the  State  work.  The  president  sent  letters 
to  all  the  legislators  asking  them  to  pledge  themselves  to  vote  for 
a  woman  suffrage  amendment  to  the  State  constitution.  None  of 
them  had  an  idea  that  any  of  the  others  would  agree  to  support  it 
and  a  considerable  number  in  a  desire  to  "please  the  ladies"  wrote 
charming  letters  of  acquiescence.  When  in  January,  191 5,  they 
confronted  a  large  group  of  women  lobbyists,  experiences  were 
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hurriedly  compared  and  consternation  reigned  among  them. 
"Uncle"  Jesse  Baker  of  Granbury,  of  honored  memory,  intro* 
duced  the  resolution  to  submit  an  amendment  to  the  electors. 

The  Legislative  Committee  were  inexperienced  but  they  worked 
with  such  ztal  thai  it  received  a  xotQ  in  the  House  ot  yo  to  32. 
It  was  not  considered  by  the  Senate. 

Among  those  who  worked  with  Miss  Finnigan  durincr  the 
three  months  in  Austin  were  Mrs.  Minnie  Fisher  Cuunnigliam, 
president  of  the  Galveston  Equal  Suffrage  Association ;  Mrs.  Tex 
Armstrong  of  the  Dallas  association  ;  Mrs.  J.  O.  Creighton  of  the 
Austin  association;  Mrs.  £d.  F.  Harris  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  W.  Steele 
of  Galveston;  Mrs.  David  Doom,  Mrs.  Robert  Connerly,  Mrs. 
L.  £.  Walker,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Wolfe  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Griffith,  all  of 
Austin;  Mrs  William  H.  Dunne  of  San  Antonio;  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Hemdon  Potter  of  Tyler;  Mrs.  W.  E.  Spell  of  Waco. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  ^March  28,  Dr.  Shaw,  tlic  guest  of  Miss 
Brackenridge,  delivered  a  great  speech  in  Beethoven  Hall  under 
the  auspices  of  the  San  Antonio  Equal  Franchise  Society,  accom- 
panied on  the  stage  by  its  president,  Mrs.  Dan  T^ary;  J.  H. 
Kirkpatrick,  president  of  the  Men's  SufiErage  League,  the  Rev. 
George  H.  Badger  and  Miss  Marie  B.  Fenwick,  a  veteran  suffra- 
gist. Many  converts  were  made.  In  April  the  State  convention 
met  in  Galveston  and  reports  showed  twenty-one  auxiliaries. 
Mrs.  Cunningham  was  elected  president,  alert,  enthusiastic  and 
bringing  to  the  cause  the  valuable  experience  of  work  in  it  for  the 
past  two  years.  The  president  and  new  board  prosecuted  the 
work  so  vigorously  that  during  the  year  there  was  a  400  per  cent, 
increase  in  organizations.  Miss  Kate  Hunter,  president  of  the 
Palestine  league,  gave  her  entire  summer  vacation  to  field  work. 

Tn  May,  1916,  the  State  convention  met  in  Dallas,  re-elected 
Mrs.  Cunningham  to  the  presidency  and  instructed  the  executive 
committee  to  ask  for  suffrage  planks  in  State  and  National 
Democratic  platforms.  The  name  was  changed  from  Woman 
Suffrage  to  Equal  Suffrage  Association  and  the  Senatorial  district 
plan  of  organization  was  adopted,  following  the  lines  of  the 
Democratic  party.  When  the  State  Democratic  convention  met 
in  San  Antonio  this  month  to  elect  a  national  committeeman  there 
were  scores  of  women  in  the  galleries  proudly  wearing  their 
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suffrage  colors  but  Governor  James  E.  Ferpfuson  and  ex-U.  S. 
Senator  Joseph  \\  eldon  Bailey,  both  of  unliallowed  memory, 
united  their  forces  and  woman  suffrage  had  nut  a  remote  chance. 

Texas  women  went  to  the  National  Republican  convention  in 
Chicago  in  June  and  a  sufficient  number  of  them  to  fonn  half  a 
block  in  the  "golden  lane"  at  the  National  Democratic  convention 
in  St.  Louis.  At  the  latter  Governor  Ferguson  brought  in  the 
minority  report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  against  a  woman 
suffrage  plank  in  the  platform,  and  let  it  be  recorded  that  there 
were  only  three  other  men  on  the  committee  who  would  sign  it, 
the  remainder  signing  the  majority  report  placing  the  plank  in 
the  platform.  In  August  the  Democratic  convention  met  in 
Houston  to  nominate  State  candidates  and  prepare  the  State  plat- 
form. Mrs.  Cunningham,  Mrs.  Helen  Moore  arid  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Quinnof  appeared  before  the  platform  committee  and  with  all  the 
eloquence  at  their  command  urged  it  to  insert  a  woman  suffrage 
plank  or  at  least  to  endorse  the  National  platform.  This  com- 
mittee was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  liquor  ring  and  Ferguson 
was  czar  of  the  convention,  so  woman  suffrage  was  ignored. 

Mrs.  Edith  Hinkle  League,  the  headquarters  secretary,  shared 
the  president's  ten,  twelve  and  even  fourteen-hoiir  days  of  labor, 
so  that  Mrs.  Cumniingham  was  able  to  leave  the  office  in  charge  of 
her  and  volunlcer  assistants  while  she  helped  to  till  the  pressing 
need  of  field  workers  and  orijanizers.  She  had  the  assistance  of 
Miss  Lavinia  Kugle,  one  of  the  National  Association's  org'anizers. 
Despite  the  lack  of  funds  when  word  came  of  West  Virginia's 
need  of  Mrs.  Cunningham  in  its  amendment  campaign  the  execu- 
tive board  paid  her  expenses  to  that  State  and  she  donated  her 
services.  Upon  her  return  to  Tescas  she  devoted  July  and  August 
to  field  work,  averaging  two  or  three  speeches  a  day  during  these 
insufferably  hot  months. 

When  the  Legislature  convened  in  January,  191 7,  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee  were  on  hand.  The  following  report  by  Mrs. 
Cimningham  stunmarizes  the  work: 

First  Optting  suffrage  headquarters  on  the  main  street  at  Austin 
near  the  GapitoL   Second.   A  luncheon,  at  wluch  the  attendance 

exceeded  the  capacity  of  the  largest  hotel.  The  prnrratn  wa<^  n  mock 
legislative  session  at  which  the  suffrage  bill  came  up  for  the  third 
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reading  and  debate,  those  opposed  imitating  the  style  of  the  leading 
"aiitis"  at  hearings.  Third.  A  very  successful  mass  meeting  at  the 
Hancock  Opera  House  with  good  speakers.  Fourth.  IntrMuction 
of  the  House  Joint  Resolution  for  a  su  17 rage  amendment,  signed  by 
twenty  members,  including  some  who  had  opposed  it  in  1915.  Fifth. 
Mass  meeting  in  the  House  of  Representatives  the  night  before  the 
amendment  came  to  a  vote,  invitation  for  this  being  extended  by 
resolution  of  the  House.  Speaker  F.  O.  Fuller  presided  and  House 
and  gallery  were  crowded. 

Sixth.  Introduction  of  the  Primary  suffrage  bill  in  the  Senate 
and  House.  Seventh.  Introduction  of  the  Presidential  snfTrage 
bill.  Eighth.  Speakers  touring  the  State  and  kecj)ing  the  cities  and 
towns  aroused ;  a  constant  stream  of  letters  to  organizations  and 
individuals  and  from  them  to  Representatives.  Ninth.  Press  work, 
a  weekly  news  letter  to  those  papers  which  would  reach  the  legis- 
lators; getting  in  touch  with  reporters  and  editors  of  the  large  daily 
papers  in  the  State  in  Austin  for  the  session.  First,  last  and  all  the 
time  work  at  the  Capitol,  interviewing  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  Speaker,  President,  and  public  men  who  could  and  if  asked 
might  help  a  little  here  and  there.  This  work  was  carried  on  daily 
for  nearly  three  month? 

It  is  my  judgment  tliat  the  Presidential  suffrage  bill  could  have 
been  passed  (anticipating  the  Governor's  veto  though)  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  dosing  days  of  the  session  were  taken  up  by  the  investi- 
gation of  the  Governor  on  charges  preferred  in  the  House. 

On  January  31  the  Primary  suffrage  bill  was  favorably  reported 
by  the  Senate  committee  but  was  not  taken  from  the  calendar. 
On  February  6  fhe  resolution  to  submit  an  amendment  to  the 
voters  received  76  ayes,  56  noes  in  the  House,  lacking  the  required 

two-thirds.  It  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  Senate.  On  February 
19  the  Presidential  suffrage  bill  was  referred  to  a  Senate  com- 
mittee and  on  the  26th  was  returned  with  a  favorable  minority 
report  but  not  acted  upon. 

Early  in  191 7  the  misdeeds  of  Governor  Ferguson  culminated 
and  a  great  campaign  was  htgvn  to  secure  his  impeachment.  He 
was  the  implacable  foe  of  woman  suffrage  and  of  every  great 
moral  Issue  for  which  women  stood,  therefore  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  campaign  word  was  sent  to  the  committee  in  Austin 
that  the  State  Equal  Suffrage  Association  had  abandoned  all  , 
other  work  temporarily  and  placed  its  entire  resources  at  their 
command.  The  offer  was  accepted  at  once  and  the  character  and 
value  of  the  services  which  the  women  performed  may  be  judged 
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from  the  following  statement  from  D.  K.  Woodward,  Jr.,  secr^ 
tary  of  the  Central  Gmmiittee  in  charge  of  the  campaign : 

The  impeachment  of  former  Governor  Ferguson  could  not  have 
been  brought  about  without  the  cooperation  of  the  women  of  the 
State.  .  ,  ,  Their  work  was  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Cunning- 
ham, president  of  the  Texas  Equal  Suffrage  Association,  who  came 
at  once  to  Austin  and  established  headquarters.  The  women  were 
asked  to  reach  the  remote  sections,  to  eradicate  prejudice  and  leave 
understanding  in  its  stead.  .  .  .  They  did  all  that  was  asked  of 
them  and  more.  The  most  confirmed  skeptic  on  the  question  of 
women's  participation  in  public  life  must  have  been  converted  had 
he  witnessed  tlw  unselfish,  tireless,  efficient  work  of  these  hundreds 
of  devoted  women  and  the  strikinpf  ability  of  their  leader,  whose 
genius  for  organization,  knowledge  01  public  affairs  and  public  men 
of  Texai)  and  sound  judgment  on  all  questions  of  policy  were  of 
untold  value.  .  . 

Then  came  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  World 
War  and  the  suffragists  consecrated  time,  strength,  life  itself  if 
necessary  to  its  demands.  The  call  to  the  annual  convention  held 
in  Waco  in  May,  191 7,  indicated  with  what  directness  and  intelli- 
gence the  women  approached  their  added  responsibilities.  It  was 
"a  call  to  the  colors,"  to  work  for  the  war.  War  and  Woman's 
Service;  What  can  we  do?  Our  Need  of  the  Ballot  to  do  it; 
True  Americanism,  were  among  the  subjects  considered.  It 
voted  to  ask  the  War  Department  to  abolish  saloons  in  the 
soldiers'  concentration  and  niolnii/ation  catn])  ;.  Resolutions  were 
passed  pledging  "loyal  and  untiring  support  to  the  Government." 
The  convention  expressed  itself  in  no  uncertain  tones  in  the 
following  resolution  telegraphed  to  President  Wilson:  "For 
nearly  seventy  years  the  women  of  the  United  States  have  tried 
the  State  rights'  route  with  its  long  and  tortuous  path.  Since  the 
Texas  Legislature  has  repeatedly  refused  submission  of  the  suf- 
frage amendment  to  the  voters,  thereby  repudiating  the  State 
rights'  principle  of  the  Democratic  party,  the  State  Equal  Suflra^ 
Association  hereby  urges  your  support  of  the  Federal  Suffrage 
Amendment  to  enfranchise  the  women  of  our  country." 

Mrs.  Cunningham  was  literally  conscripted  president  again, 
with  a  budget  calling  for  the  expenditure  of  $30,000  and  only 

*  It  is  a  matter  of  mocb  regret  that  the  dram*tic  account  tent  of  tfaia  remarkabk 
eampaixB  nut      onHtad  tcewHe  of  «ha  pcawinf  lack  of  isaae^Id. 
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$66.38  in  the  treasury  I  Other  offices  were  filled  and  then  the 
women  hurried  home  to  engage  in  Red  Cross  work.  Liberty  Loan 

work,  anti-vice  work ;  to  knit,  to  sew,  to  trainp  the  highways  and 
byways  for  the  various  "drives";  to  make  speeches  before  all 
sorts  of  audiences — women  who  a  year  before  were  too  timid 
to  second  a  motion.  Following  the  instructions  of  the  convention 
Mrs.  Cunningham  in  June  called  together  in  San  Antonio  the 
heads  of  all  organizations  of  women  and  out  of  the  conference 
was  formed  the  Woman's  Anti-Vice  Committee.  Living  in  such 
close  proximity  to  the  training  camps,  Texas  women  early  learned 
with  sinking  hearts  of  the  unspeakable  conditions  obtaining  there 
and  their  efforts  to  remedy  matters  and  to  arouse  the  proper 
authorities  were  strenuous  and  unceasing:.  Thousands  of  mothers 
whose  sons  were  in  training  in  far  away  Texas  will  never  know 
how  earnestly  the  mothers  of  this  State  labored  to  do  by  their 
sons  as  they  would  have  wished  their  own  done  by. 

The  Federal  Amendment  work  was  not  neglected  during  this 
time,  neither  was  State  work  and  orgahizations  rapidly  multiplied. 
The  year  1918  is  one  never  to  be  forgotten  by  Texas  suflTragists. 
January  was  given  over  to  intensive  work  for  the  Federal  Amend- 
ment. Day  letters,  night  letters  and  telegrams  poured  into 
Congress  at  such  a  rate  that  the  national  president,  Mrs.  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt,  referred  to  them  as  the  "heavy  artillery  down  in 
Texas."  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Association  in 
session  at  Austin,  on  the  23rd  authorized  Mrs.  Cunningham 
and  Mrs.  Tlortense  Ward  to  call  upon  the  new  Governor,  W  illiam 
P.  Hobby,  and  ask  that  he  submit  a  bill  for  Primary  suffrage  for 
women  at  the  special  session  of  the  Legislature  soon  to  convene. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  special  session  was  called  to  consider  a 
number  of  important  measures  asked  for  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 
On  February  24  the  suffrage  leaders  came  to  Austin  and  estab- 
lished headquarters  at  the  Driskill  Hotel,  determined  to  secure  the 
Primary  law  in  time  for  women  to  vote  in  the  July  elections. 
While  tiie  women  were  interviewing  the  legislators  Mrs.  Nonie  B. 
Mahoney,  prominent  in  Dallas  suffrage  work,  called  on  Judge 
Barry  of  that  city,  who  seemed  uiuavural  lc  and  hnnlly  said  it 
would  take  5,000  names  of  Dallas  women  on  a  petition  to  change 
him.   He  dismissed  the  subject  from  his  mind  and  returned  to 
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his  legislative  duties.  Four  days  later  Mrs.  Mahoney  arrived  in 
Austin  with  a  heavy  suit  case,  opened  it  and  unfolded  before  the 
Judge's  astonished  gaze  a  petition  containing  the  names,  not  akme 
of  the  required  5,000  hut  of  10,000  of  his  townswomen! 

Mrs.  Cunningham  and  her  conunittee  again  asked  the  Governor 
to  submit  Primary  suffrage  for  women  to  the  Legislature  but  he 
delayed.  So  great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  hhn  that  he 
ftially  consented  if  they  should  present  a  petition  to  him  signed  by 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  both  House  and  Senate.  After 
many  hours  of  labor  they  were  able  to  toiiiply  with  tliis  condition 
and  to  furnish  additional  data  to  prove  that  the  bill  would  pass 
both  I  I(Aises  with  large  majorities.  The  Governor  did  not  submit 
it  but  he  did  submit  the  Primary  Election  bill,  and  the  Primary 
Suffrage  bill  was  immediately  introduced  by  C.  B.  Metcalfe  of  San 
Angelo  as  an  amendment  to  it.  It  passed  the  House  March  16  by 
a  vote  of  84  to  34  and  the  Senate  March  21  by  17  to  4,  and  was 
signed  by  Govenior  Hobby  on  March  26  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Metcalfe,  Captain  Sackett,  who  also  labored  untiringly  in  its 
behalf,  Mrs.  Cunningham,  Mrs.  Doom,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Speer  and 
Mrs.  McCallum,  members  of  the  Legislative  Committee.  The 
handsome  fountain  pen  was  purchased  for  the  occasion  by  Mr. 
Metcalfe  and  after  the  signing  presented  by  him  to  Mrs.  Cunning' 
ham.  Judge  A.  S.  Lattimore  drafted  the  bill  in  19 17  and  Judge 
Ocie  Speer  of  Fort  Worth  the  one  carried  in  1918.^ 

This  law  gave  women  the  right  to  vote  at  all  primary  elections 
and  in  all  nominating  conventions  and  nominations  are  equivalent 
to  an  election,  as  there  is  practically  but  one  party.  As  Texas  has 
two  U.  S.  Senators  and  18  Representatives  it  gave  the  women 
votes  for  more  members  of  Congress  than  those  of  any  other 
State  possessed,  and  consequently  for  more  presidential  electors.^ 

The  remaining  days  in  March,  all  of  April  and  a  part  of  May 
were  devoted  by  the  suffragists  to  the  Liberty  Loan.  The  annual 
convention  was  held  in  Austin  May  29-31.  In  order  to  concen* 

■  Sec  PrimuT  ■vArtff*  w  AifaMM  «ih*pltr. 

•  Judge  F.  G.  ChambUss  of  the  jf^rh  District  Court,  who  "31  defeated  for  reelection 
at  this  tine,  claimed  that  it  waa  due  to  votea  of  women  and  brotight  auit  in  the  79th 
Diatrict  Coart  M  CoipM  Chrild  to  teat  tkc  IcgaBty  of  the  Pifnarr  Law.  Jtulffe  V.  V. 
Taylor  ruled  that  it  waa  unconstitutional.  In  another  mrsc  nn  injunrtion  was  soupht  to 
restrain  the  tax  collector  of  McLennan  county  from  iwuing  poll  tax  receipts  to  women. 
TIm  Appdhte  and  Svprcaa  Coiim  v^kM  tb«  «MMlltMi«M]itr  of  ^  tow. 
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trate  the  entire  strength  of  the  organization  on  war  woik  the 
delegates  agreed  not  to  ask  the  Legislature  of  1919  to  suhmit  a 
constitutional  amendment  for  full  suffrage  but  the  women  would 
give  whatever  time  they  could  spare  to  the  Federal  Amendment. 
The  convention  enthusiastically  endorsed  Governor  Hobby  for 
re-election  and  he  addressed  the  delegates.  It  was  resolved  to  vote 
only  for  candidates  for  the  Legislature  who  favored  rati ficat ion 
and  to  send  greetings  and  letters  of  appreciation  to  the  "immortal 
six"  Texas  Representatives  in  Congress  who  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment the  preceding  January.*  Decisions  of  importance  were  to 
work  out  a  plan  whereby  women  could  be  educated  as  to  candi- 
dates and  issues  and  the  machinery  of  voting;  to  endeavor  to 
bring  out  a  heavy  vote  of  women  in  the  coming  primaries  and  to 
organize  non-partisan  Women  Voters*  Leagues.  Mrs.  Cunning- 
ham against  her  determined  protest  was  re-elected  president 

The  suflTrage  law  did  not  go  into  effect  until  June  26,  and.  as 
ihe  pi  iniai  V  election  was  scheduled  for  July  27  and  registration 
liad  to  cease  fifteen  days  before,  the  women  had  only  seventeen 
days  in  which  to  register  There  was  not  time  to  assess  and 
collect  the  poll  tax  requisite  for  voting  and  the  Legislature  added 
to  its  good  work  by  remitting  it  for  the  election  in  case  of  women. 
The  suffrage  association  set  to  work  to  assist  the  new  citizens. 
Omitting  only  the  words  "official  ballot/'  nearly  half  a  million 
reproductions  of  the  bng,  complicated  ballot  to  be  used  in  the 
July  primaries  were  circulated;  candidates'  records  were  scruti- 
nized; issues  were  studied;  "schools  of  instruction"  were  con- 
ducted all  over  the  State.  Women  attending  the  first  "schools" 
held  others  uiuil  practically  the  city  women  in  every  precinct,  ward 
and  block  had  been  given  the  chance  to  vote  intelligently  if  they  so 
desired  and  the  country  wotnen  had  similar  opportunities.  All  the 
candidates  for  Governor  who  stood  for  civic  righteousness  with- 
drew in  favor  of  Governor  Hobby  when  it  became  certain  that 
Ferguson  would  again  be  a  candidate  and  the  women  organized 
Hobby  clubs  and  advertised  Ferguson's  record.  A  strong  cam- 
paign was  also  waged  in  behalf  of  the  suffrage  candidate  for 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Miss  Annie  Webb  Blanton. 

'  Tbc  «pe€cb  of  Morris  Sbcppard  delivered  in  the  U.  S.  Se»ate  A\ig.  $,  19x8,  wM 
OM  of  tb«  attoiigtrt  arpunenti  ever  wmia  for  the  Fedcnl  SwSrate  AmendaMn*.— B± 
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Congressional  candidates  and  those  for  the  Legislature  came  in 
for  especial  attention.  Thousands  of  women  remained  in  the  heat 
and  dust  all  summer  to  help  in  the  campaign.  As  a  result  approx- 
imately 386,000  women  registered  in  the  seventeen  days — surely 
a  convincing  answer  to  the  statement  that  "Southern  women  do 
not  want  to  vote."  Governor  Hobby  was  elected  by  an  immense 
majority,  as  were  Miss  Blanton  and  all  of  the  candidates  who  had 
been  espoused  by  the  new  voters. 

In  Au^st  women  were  heartily  welcomed  into  the  political 
conventions,  the  men  urL^ing  their  appointment  on  all  comfmilees 
and  even  passing  resolutions  of  pleasure  at  having  them  partici- 
pate! It  was  reported  that  233  out  of  253  county  conventions 
endorsed  woman  suffrage  in  some  form.  In  Septemberi  1918,  at 
the  State  Democratic  convention  in  Waco  the  women  carried 
their  demand  for  an  endorsement  of  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amend- 
ment but  not  without  strenuous  opposition.  In  November  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  State  Suffrage  Association  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  emphasizing;  the  one  of  its  annual  convention, 
that  the  Lejj^islature  be  requested  to  postpone  a  State  referendum 
on  woman  suffrage  until  after  the  war.  The  thouglii  of  one  under 
present  conditions  was  appalling.  A  Ratification  Committee 
which  included  the  heads  of  practically  all  of  the  women's  organi- 
zations of  state-wide  importance  was  formed.  Mrs.  Cunningham 
went  to  Washington  for  the  fourth  time  to  assist  the  National 
Congressional  Committee  in  the  effort  for  a  Federal  Amendment. 

In  January,  191 9,  the  State  legislature  met  in  regular  session 
and  the  poll  in  both  Houses  was  entirely  satisfactory  in  regard 
to  ratifying  the  Federal  Amendment.  The  lawmakers  were  so 
gratified  at  the  part  played  by  the  wt^nien  dnring  the  war  and  the 
''impeachment"  that  they  were  ready  and  anxious  to  grant  any- 
thing wanted  of  them,  in  fact  were  disapjjointed  that  so  little  was 
asked.  It  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  have  a  large  lobby  and 
only  Mrs.  Jessie  Daniel  Ames  of  Georgetown  came  to  Austin  to 
assist  the  chairman.  A  resolution  offered  by  Judge  W.  H. 
Bledsoe  of  Lubbock  county  and  Senator  R.  M.  Dudley  of  £1 
Paso  county,  which  was  enthusiastically  adopted  by  both  Houses 
the  second  day  of  the  session,  after  complimenting  highly  the 
voting  of  the  women  at  the  primaries,  said :  "Resolved,  That  the 
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United  States  Senate  is  hereby  respectfully  but  urgently  requested 
to  act  immediately  and  favorably  upon  the  woman  suffrage 
amendment,  which  has  already  received  proper  recognition  by  the 
House  of  Representatives;  that  such  action  U  ill  fuU  accordance 
with  enlightened  sentiinent  which  sees  no  reason  for  further 
delay." 

Unfortunately  many  friends,  both  men  and  women,  were  misled 
into  believing  that  it  would  now  be  possible  to  win  a  complete 
suffrage  victory  in  Texas,  although  260,000  real  American  voters 
were  away  on  account  of  the  war  and  thousands  of  aliens  re- 
mained at  home  to  vote.  Because  of  the  delay  in  Congress  on  the 
Federal  Amendment  both  Houses  submitted  by  unanimous  vote 
an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution.  It  was  handicapped  by 
a  "rider"  which  required  full  naturalization  by  every  foreign- 
born  man  before  he  could  vote,  instead  of  merely  his  first  papers 
as  now.  This  ensured  a  negative  vote  from  every  alien.  A  tele- 
gram to  Washington  summoned  Mrs.  Cunningham  to  return 
immediately  and  take  command  of  the  canipai^,  for  it  would  be 
a  Herculean  task  to  mann<?e  one  successfully  in  less  than  three 
months'  time  in  a  State  consisting  of  253  counties  and  the  vote 
to  be  taken  May  24.  It  was  impossible  for  the  State  association 
to  finance  such  a  campaign  and  the  National  Association,  although 
disapproving  of  the  referendum,  contributed  about  $17,000. 

Ftesident  Wilson  sent  a  cablegram  from  Paris  urging  the 
voters  to  give  the  amendment  their  support  and  the  members  of 
his  administration  used  their  influence  in  its  favor.  The  State 
officials  championed  it  and  the  party  organization  of  the  State  and 
many  in  the  counties  put  themselves  behind  it.  All  of  the  daily 
newspapers  but  one  in  the  four  largest  cities  advocated  ;t  Almost 
every  minister  ktbored  earnestly  for  it,  many  of  them  preaching 
in  favor  of  it.  Many  excellent  women  engaged  in  the  campaign, 
some  of  them  even  speaking  on  the  street  comers.  The  district, 
city  and  county  chairmen  of  the  State  suffrage  association  totaled 
400  earnest,  active  women  with  whom  the  headquarters  kept  in 
close  touch  throupfh  letters,  press  Inillctins,  telephone  and  tele- 
graph. These  chairmen  were  the  medium  through  which  3,000,- 
000  fliers  and  200,000  copies  of  the  Texas  Democrat,  an 
excellent  paper  edited  for  the  occasion  by  Dr.  A.  Caswell  Ellis  of 
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the  State  University  faculty,  leached  the  voters.  More  than 
ninety  small  papers  issued  a*  four  page  suffrage  supplement  fur- 
nished them.  The  list  of  speakers  included  1,495  names  and 
almost  no  meeting  or  convention  of  any  importance  was  held 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  three  months  that  did  not  make  room 
on  its  program  for  a  talk  on  woman  suffrage. 

On  the  other  hand  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  State  wa» 
flooded  with  anti-suffrage  literature,  a  great  deal  of  it  emanating 
from  U.  S.  Senator  Reed  of  Missouri,  of  such  a  vile,  insinuating 
character  that  when  placed  by  the  "antis"  upon  the  desks  of  the 
legislators  they  quickly  passed  protesting  resolutions  with  only 
five  dissenting  votes.  These  called  attention  to  the  splendid  work 
of  Texas  women  during  the  war  and  their  suffering  at  the  absence 
and  loss  of  their  loved  ones ;  declared  that  this  literature  was 
"nothing  short  of  a  slap  in  the  face  of  these  good  women  and  of 
the  members  who  passed,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  the  woman 
suffrage  amendment,"  and  said:  "Resolved  that  we  go  upon 
record  as  condemning  the  circulation  of  this  character  of  literature 
and  opposed  to  the  sentiments  expressed  therein.  We  re-afTirm 
our  allegiance  to  the  woman  suffrage  amendment  .  .  .  and  when 
we  return  to  our  homes  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  secure 
the  passage  of  this  amendment." 

Some  of  the  most  vicious  literature  was  from  a  so-called  "Man's 
Organization  Opposed  to  Woman  Suffrage,"  with  headquarters 
in  Sebna,  Ala.  Former  U.  S.  Senator  Bailey,  who  had  been  resid- 
ing in  New  York  for  some  years,  made  a  speaking  tour  of  the 
State,  assailing  the  amendment  in  the  most  vindictive  manner.* 

The  Women's  National  Anti-Suffrage  Association  sent  Miss 
Charlotte  Ruvve  of  New  York,  who  spoke  and  worked  against  the 
amendment.  Mrs.  James  W.  Wads  worth,  Jr.,  president  of  this 
association,  acompanied  by  her  husband,  the  U.  S.  Senator,  came 
into  the  State  during  the  campaign  and  held  some  parlor  meetings. 
She  appointed  Mrs.  James  B.  Wells,  wife  of  the  political  "boss  of 
the  borderland"  at  Brownsville,  to  send  out  literature,  speak  where 
possible,  etc.  Mrs.  Wells  had  headquarters  in  Austin  with  Mrs. 

'After  women  got  tlie  Priatkiy  vote  Mr,  Bailey  returned  to  Tczm  and  announecd 
himaelf  a  cudidatB  ior  Goremor.  He  waa  orerwbelminvly  defeated  at  tbc  primaric* 
and  bia  oonuaent  waa:   "The  women  and  the  preachera  did  it" 
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Darden  and  their  work  was  done  from  there.  The  aniciidiiient 
failed  but  not  because  of  their  feeble  efiforts.  It  was  opposed  by 
the  strongest  political  forces  in  Texas,  including  the  liquor  inter- 
ests. The  vote  was  141,773  ayes,  166,893  "<^>  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  25,120. 

In  eleven  days  after  this  defeat— on  June  4 — ^the  Federal 
Woman  Suffrage  Amendment  was  submitted  by  Congress  to  the 
Legislatures  for  ratification.  Both  of  the  Texas  Senators — 
Charles  A.  Culberson  and  Morris  Sheppard — and  nine  Represen- 
tatives voted  for  It. 

Ratificatiok.  Governor  Hobby  issued  a  call  for  a  second 
special  session  of  the  Legislature  to  convene  June  23  to  consider 
other  matters  but  the  opening  day  found  the  suffragists  on  hand 
ready  to  ask  for  ratification.  The  "antis"  were  on  hand  also  and 
while  they  were  holding  a  conference  in  the  Driskill  lIoLcI  to  de- 
vise ways  and  means  of  obtaining  a  hearing  before  the  House  com- 
mittee, Resolution  No.  l  to  ratify  the  amendment  was  read  the 
first  time  in  the  House  and  referred  to  this  committee.  The 
"amis"  came  in  just  in  time  to  learn  that  the  committee  had  held 
its  meeting,  favorably  reported  the  resolution  and  it  had  been 
made  the  special  order  of  business  for  1 1  o'clock  the  next  mom*- 
ing.  All  of  this  occurred  before  noon  of  the  first  day. 

Speaker  R.  E.  Thomason  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  support- 
ers of  the  resolution  and  promptly  on  the  hour  it  was  brought 
up.  As  a  poll  of  the  House  had  shown  that  it  was  safe,  the 
leaders  decided  not  to  choose  between  the  dozens  who  wanted  to 
speak  in  its  behalf  but  to  let  the  "antis"  do  the  talking  since  the 
"pros"  had  the  votes.  The  "father  of  the  House."  Representative 
King  of  Erath,  alone  spoke  for  it  but  the  opponents  talked  imtil 
3:55  p.  m.,  when  some  one  moved  the  previous  question.  The 
vote  stood  96  ayes,  20  noes.  As  the  Senate  committee  hearing 
was  set  for  4  o'clock  there  could  be  no  thought  of  lunch  but  only 
to  hurry  to  its  room  in  the  far  removed  wing  of  the  Capitol.  That 
hearing  can  never  be  adequately  described.  Ex-Congressman 
Robert  W.  Henry  and  State  Senator  J.  C.  McNealus,  fire-eating 
"antis,"  almost  eaine  to  blows  over  the  name  of  former  Governor 
Ferguson,  and  Miss  Rowe,  the  New  York  crusader,  liad  a  difficult 
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time  with  questions.  The  cliaiiiiiaii  was  instructed  to  report 
favorably  and  in  the  Senate  the  real  fight  was  on. 

The  opposition  tried  every  conceivable  method  to  defer  or 
defeat.  HeckUng,  threats,  fervid  oratory  had  no  effect  on  the 
■favoring  Senators.  Filibustering  continued  all  through  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  except  when  the  Senate  recessed  to  listen  to 
Governor  Brough  of  Arkansas,  who  touched  on  the  justice  of 
suffrage  for  women  in  an  effective  manner.  Finally  their  swan 
song  was  due  and  came  from  Senator  W.  A.  Johnston  of 
Houston,  intimate  friend  of  ex-Senator  Bailey.  Senator  Paul 
Page  of  Bastrop  ably  led  the  fight  in  behalf  of  the  resolution. 
On  June  27,  at  7  p.  m.,  it  passed  to  third  reading  by  a  vote  of 
18  to  9,  with  one  pair  and  oTie  a!)sentee.  That  night  the  opposi- 
tion tried  to  get  enough  Senators  out  of  town  to  break  the 
quorum  but  the  friendly  members  and  the  women  "shadowed" 
the  passengers  on  all  out-going  trains.  On  June  28  by  a  viva  voce 
vote  the  Senate  went  on  record  as  the  ninth  State  to  ratify  the 
Federal  Suffrage  Amendment,  the  actual  strength  being  19  to  10, 
with  one  absent.  Lieutenant  Governor  W,  A.  Johnson  proved 
his  friendship  and  k>yalty  to  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage  by 
remaining  in  the  chair  constantly  during  the  four  days*  contest. 

With  the  women  of  I  cxas  soou  to  be  fully  enfranchised  the 
State  Equal  Suffrage  Association  in  October,  1919,  merged  into 
the  State  League  of  Women  Voters,  with  Mrs.  Jessie  Daniel 
Ames  chairman.^ 

[Laws.  An  excellent  digest  of  tht  laws  for  women  and 
children  accompanied  this  chapter,  showing  considerable  advance 
since  a  r^um^  was  given  in  Volume  IV  of  the  History  of  Woman 

Suffrage.  The  writer  of  the  present  chapter  insists  that  they  never 
were  so  unjust  as  there  represented.  The  omission  of  the  laws 
from  this,  as  trom  the  other  State  chapters  for  lack  of  space  is  a 
loss  to  the  History.] 

*  The  folIowi?>«:  ^v-omen  besides  thosr  rarationed  have  held  office  in  the  ai»ocUtton 
since  1900:  Mcadames  Tex  Armstrong.  Aona  B.  Cade,  A.  O.  CritcheU,  John  DaviSk 
Walter  U  Fordtran,  Ifaiy  Herndon  Gray,  Goodrich  Jmnh  lindlqr  Hllkr  KmAbj, 
Heltn  Moore,  Elizabeth  Striblinn  Maury,  Jane  Yclvington  McCallum,  Sterling  ICyer, 
Elizabeth  Herndon,  Dwigbt  Edward  Fotter,  Ella  Pomeroy.  E.  B.  Reppcrt,  L.  E. 
ViaSku,  Bob«it  Ainias  Watt;  Ifim*  Ibiy  Fbwiv  BwndMd,  Intea*  DtWitl^  Mario 
VtBwki^  X«te  Bwitcr,  A.  A.  Stuart,  BcMk  D.  IC  WatUa. 
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UTAH.* 

The  results  of  equal  suffrage  in  Utah  for  fifty  years — 1870- 
1920 — with  an  unavoidable  interim  of  eight  years,  have  demon- 
strated the  sanity  and  poise  of  women  in  the  exercise  of  their 
franchise.  The  Mormon  women  had  liad  long  traininij,  for  from 
the  lounding  of  their  church  by  Joseph  Smith  in  1830  they  had 
a  vote  in  its  affairs.  Although  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  was  the 
first  to  give  the  suffrage  to  women — ^in  November,  1869 — the 
Legislature  of  Utah  followed  in  January,  1870,  and  the  bill  was 
signed  by  Governor  S.  A.  Mann  February  12.  Women  voted  at 
the  regular  election  the  next  August  and  there  was  no  election  in 
Wyoming  until  September,  so  those  of  Utah  had  the  distinction  of 
being  the  pioneer  women  voters  in  the  United  States  and  there 
were  over  five  times  as  many  women  in  Utah  as  in  Wyoming. 
The  story  of  huw  their  suffrage  was  taken  away  by  an  Act  of 
Congress  in  1887  and  how  it  was  restored  in  full  by  the  men  of 
Utah  when  they  made  their  constitution  for  statehood  in  1S05 
and  adopted  it  by  a  vote  of  ten  to  one  is  related  in  detail  in 
Volume  IV  of  the  History  of  Woman  Suffrage.  The  women 
have  voted  since  then  in  large  numbers,  filled  many  offices  and 
been  a  recognized  political  influence  for  the  benefit  of  the  State. 

The  large  and  active  Territorial  Woman  Suffrage  Association 
held  annual  conventions  until  after  it  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
franchise.  In  1899,  during  a  visit  of  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  a  meeting  was  called  and  steps  taken  to  form  a 
Utah  Council  of  Women  to  assist  the  suffrage  movement  in  other 
States  and  Mrs.  Emily  S.  Richards  was  made  president.  This 
Council,  composed  of  Mormons  and  non-Mormon^:,  continued  in 
existence  for  twenty  years.   For  the  first  ten  years  there  were 

*  The  History  is  indebted  for  this  iliaptcr  to  Mrs.  SuM  Young  Gates,  member  of  the 
General  Board  of  tlic  Woman's  Rch'  f  S  .  ■  t^.-  .in  1  <"^;to^  of  the  Relief  Society'*  M«g»> 
sine  since  it  wa«  established  in  19 13  and  historian  ot  the  activities  of  Utah  women. 
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monthly  meetings  and  also  special  and  committee  meetings  and 
prominent  speakers  addressed  the  annual  gatherings,  eulogizing 
and  comnieniorating  the  lives  and  labors  of  the  sufFrai^e  pioneers 
throiiL:liout  the  Union.  Whenever  the  National  American  Suf- 
frage Association  called  for  financial  aid  it  responded  liberally. 
The  suffrage  having  been  gained  it  was  hard  to  keep  up  the 
interest  and  after  1910  meetings  were  held  only  at  the  call  of  the 
president  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  die  wishes  of  the 
National  Suffrage  Association,  at  whose  conventions  the  Council 
was  almys  represented  hy  delegates.  In  1909-10,  when  the 
association  was  collecting  its  monster  petition  to  Congress,  the 
Council  obtained  40,000  names  as  Utah's  quota. 

The  official  personnel  remained  practically  the  same  from  1900. 
That  noble  exponent  of  the  best  there  is  in  womanhood,  Mrs. 
Emily  S.  Richards,  preserved  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Council, 
which  recognized  no  party  and  whose  members  cast  their  votes  for 
good  men  and  measures  without  undue  partisan  bias.  She  was 
sustained  by  its  capable  and  resourceful  secretary,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
M.  Cohen,  and  both  maintained  a  non-partisan  attitude  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Cotmcil.  The  officers  were :  Emmeline  B.  Wells, 
member  national  executive  committee;  Elizabeth  A.  Hajrward, 
Mrs.  Ira  D.  Wines,  Dr.  Jane  Skolfield  and  Mrs.  B.  T.  Pyper, 
vice-presidents ;  Anna  T.  Piercey,  assistant  secretary ;  Hannah  S. 
Lapish,  treasurer. 

As  Territory  and  State,  every  county,  every  town,  every  pre- 
cinct has  been  served  faithfully  and  well  by  women  in  various 
positions.  It  would  be  impossible  to  name  all  who  have  done 
yeoman  service  during  the  past  years  but  the  three  women  who 
have  meant  more  than  all  others  to  the  suffrage  cause  are  Mrs. 
Sarah  M.  Kimball,  who  was  appointed  by  Brigham  Young  and 
Eliza  R.  Snow  as  the  standard  bearer  of  that  cause  in  the  late 
'6o*s  and  who  maintained  her  active  hold  upon  politics  until  about 
T8S5,  when  her  able  first  lieutenant,  Mrs.  Emmeline  B.  Wells, 
took  up  the  work  dropped  by  the  aged  hands  of  Mrs.  Kimball. 
She  in  turn  carried  the  banner  of  equal  civic  freedom  aloft, 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Ricbards,  until  she  relinquished  it  in  1896  and 
Mrs.  Richards  became  tiie  standard  bearer.  Many  other  splendid 
women  have  labored  assiduously  in  this  cause. 
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In  legislative  matters  a  committee  from  the  Council  has  worked 
during  every  session  since  191 1  with  associated  committees  from 
the  other  large  organizations  of  women,  the  powerful  Relief 
Society,  the  Young  Ladies'  Mutual  Improvement  Association  and 
the  Federated  Clubs  leading  in  all  good  movements.  Results  in 
the  enactment  of  welfare  laws  for  women  and  children  have  been 

  • 

very  gratifying.  The  women's  committees  of  the  various  organi- 
zations meet  at  the  State  Capitol  during  the  legislative  sessions 
and  go  over  very  carefully  every  bill  in  which  th^  are  interested. 
If  after  investigation  a  bill  meets  with  their  approval  it  is  endorsed 
and  every  effort  is  made  to  secure  its  passage.  From  191 1  to 
191 7  the  women's  legislative  committee  secured  copies  of  laws 
already  in  successful  operation  in  other  States  and  framed  bills  to 
meet  their  own  needs.  These  were  always  submitted  to  two 
young  lawyers,  Dan  B.  Shields  and  Carl  Badger,  who  corrected 
any  Haws  which  might  jeopardize  their  constitutionality.  Among 
the  women  who  comprise  these  committees  are  Mrs.  Cohen, 
chairman,  Miss  Sarah  McLclland  of  the  Relief  Society;  Mrs. 
Adella  W.  Eardley  and  Mrs.  Julia  Brixen  of  the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.; 
Mrs.  Richards  and  Mrs.  Hayward  of  the  Suffrage  Council ;  Mrs. 
C.  M,  McMahon,  president,  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Simpkin,  Mrs.  A.  V. 
Taylor  and  Mrs.  Seldon  I.  Clawson,  members  of  the  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs. 

In  many  Legislatures  since  statehood  there  have  been  women 
members  and  their  work  has  been  along  expected  lines.  In  1896, 
the  year  Utah  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  Dr.  Martha  Hughes 
Cannon  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  the  first  woman  in  the 
United  States  to  receive  that  honor.  Several  women  were  elected 
to  the  Lower  House  then  and  others  in  the  years  following. 
Needed  reform  measures  were  secured  by  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Coulter, 
who  sat  in  the  Lower  House  and  was  made  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  1903.  There  was  a  long  interim  when  no 
women  were  sent  to  the  legislature  but  in  191 3  four  were 
elected,  Mrs.  Annie  Wells  rannmi,  Dr.  Skolfield,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
EUerbeck  Kcid  and  Mrs.  Annie  H.  King.  They  were  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  Mothers'  Pension  I  aw  and  the  Minimum 
Wage  Law  and  through  Mrs.  Cannon  the  bureau  of  emigration 
labor  was  provided  with  a  woman  deputy  to  look  after  the  women 
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and  cliildrefi  workers.  Utah  already  had  an  equal  guardianship 
law  but  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs,  Cannon  it  was  im- 
proved and  is  now  regarded  as  a  model  and  has  been  copied  hy 
other  States.  She  is  a  representative  daughter  of  Mrs.  Wells. 

In  191 5  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Hayvvard  and  Mrs.  Lily  C.  Wolsten- 
holnie  were  elected  and  to  the  former  the  improved  child  labor 
law  must  be  credited.  In  19 17  she  was  re-elected  and  Dr.  Grace 
Stratton  Airy  and  Mrs.  Daisy  C.  Allen  became  members  of  the 
Lower  House.  During  191 5- 191 7  laws  raising  the  age  of  pro- 
tection for  girls  to  18  and  rcfiuiriiiL:  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
were  enacted.  Mr>  Hay  ward,  at  the  request  of  the  women's 
Legislative  Council,  introduced  the  resolution  calling  on  Congress 
to  submit  tlie  Federal  Amendment  In  19 18  she  was  elected 
State  Senator.  In  19 19  Dr.  Airy  was  re-elected  and  Mrs.  Anna 
G.  Piercy  and  Mrs.  Delora  Blakely  were  elected  to  the  Lower 
House.  Ahogether  there  have  been  thirteen  women  members  of 
the  Legislature.  No  State  has  better  Utws  rebiting  to  women 
and  children  than  Utah. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  persuade  the  women  to  stand  for  impor- 
tant offices.  The  modem  furious  pace  set  by  campaigners  and 
the  severance  of  home  ties  for  long  periods  are  not  alluring  to 
wives  and  mothers  but  they  find  many  public  activities  through 
which  to  exercise  their  executive  abilities.  They  sit  on  the  boards 
of  many  State  and  local  institutions  and  serve  on  committees  for 
civic  and  educational  work.  A  considerable  number  have  tiiled 
and  are  now  filling  city  and  county  offices.  Mrs.  L.  M.  Crawford 
has  a  responsible  position  in  the  office  of  the  State  I>and  Board. 
Mrs.  McVickar  was  State  Superintendent  of  Schools.  In  191 7 
a  new  department  was  added  to  the  office  of  the  Adjutant  General 
to  secure  pensions  for  those  veterans  who  had  served  in  the  early 
Indian  wars  of  Utah.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Cohen  was  given 
custody  of  the  old  Indian  War  Records  and  was  named  Com- 
missioner of  Pensions.  In  order  to  prove  the  claims  of  these  men 
and  women  she  cooperated  with  the  Pension  Bureau  at  Washing- 
ton»  D.  C.  Up  to  date  out  of  a  possible  1,500  whose  claims  have 
merit  nearly  700  pensions  have  been  granted,  bringing  into  the 
State  the  sum  of  $400,000. 

When  Brigham  Young  established  those  monuments  to  his 
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name,  the  Brigliaiii  Young  Umversity  of  Provo  and  the  Brigham 
Young  College  of  Logan  in  1874  he  placed  women  on  their 
boards.  Ikirs.  Martha  J.  Coray  of  Provo  served  ten  years  for  the 
former  and  Professor  Ida  M.  Cook  for  the  latter.  Mrs.  Gates 
was  made  a  trustee  of  the  university  in  1891,  which  position  she 
still  occupies,  while  her  sister,  Mrs.  Zina  Young  Card,  has  been  a 
trustee  since  1914.  Mrs.  Gates  was  on  the  board  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College  1905-1913.  Mrs.  A.  \V.  McCune  was  on 
this  board  ten  years,  seven  of  them  its  vice-president.  Mrs. 
Rebecca  M.  Little,  Mrs.  Antoinette  B.  Kinney  and  Dr.  Belle  A. 
Gummel  have  been  regents  of  the  university.  Pr<» lessor  Maude 
May  Babcock  has  been  dean  of  physical  education  and  expression 
since  1892  and  a  trustee  since  1897.  Iler  culture  and  personality 
have  left  an  indelible  impress  on  the  history  of  this  State. 

From  the  beginning  women  have  allied  themselves  with  the 
different  political  parties,  ocasionally  uniting  on  a  great  issue  like 
that  of  Prohibition.  From  the  time  they  were  enfranchised  by 
the  State  constitution  they  have  received  the  recognition  of  the 
parties.  In  1900  women  were  sent  as  delegates  and  alternates 
to  both  national  presidential  conventions  and  Mrs.  Cohen  sec- 
onded the  nomination  of  William  Jennings  Bryan.  A  number 
were  sent  in  following  years.  In  1908  Mrs.  Margaret  Zane 
Cherdron  was  a  delegate  and  a  presidential  elector,  carrying  the 
vote  to  Washington.  She  was  one  of  the  two  received  by  Presi- 
dent Taft  and  was  royally  entertained  while  in  the  capital. 
Among  other  women  who  have  acted  as  delegates  and  alternales 
since  1900  are  Mrs.  William  H.  Jones,  Mrs.  Hayward,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Veiitrees,  Mrs.  Gates,  Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Clark,  Mrs.  B.  T. 
I'ypcr,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Crawford,  Mrs.  Alice  E.  Paddison. 

Women  have  their  representation  on  all  political  committees — 
Mrs  tiayward  is  a  member  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
— and  their  participation  in  politics  is  accepted  without  question. 
There  are  about  tO,000  more  women  voters  than  men  voters. 
As  a  rule  about  90  per  cent  of  the  women  vote  and  about  86  per 
cent,  of  the  men,  as  some  of  the  latter  are  in  the  mines  or  out  of 
the  State  for  various  reasons.  Among  the  R^biican  leaders  are 
Mrs.  Wells,  Mrs.  Gates,  Mrs.  Cherdron,  Mrs.  Jannette  A.  Hyde, 
Mrs.  Cannon,  Mrs.  Wolstenfaohn,  Mrs.  Loufborough,  Mrs.  Wil- 
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Ham  Spry,  Mr«^  I'ced  Smooi ;  Mrs.  Martha  B.  Kceler  of  Provo 
and  Mrs.  Georgina  G.  "Marriott  of  Ogden.  The  Democratic 
party  has  had  among  its  leading  women  Mrs.  Richards,  Mrs. 
Alice  ^lerrill  Home,  Mrs.  Cohen,  Mrs.  Hayward,  Gwen  Lewis 
Little,  Mrs.  Piercy,  Mrs.  S.  S.  Smith,  Mrs,  Annice  Dee,  Mrs. 
Inez  Knight  Allen  and  Miss  Alice  Reynolds. 

No  State  exceeded  Utah  in  the  proportion  of  the  work  done  by 
women  during  the  World  War.  Mrs.  Clarissa  Smith  Williams 
was  the  unanimous  choice  for  ch^rman  of  the  State  branch  of  the 
Woman's  Council  of  National  Defense.  She  was  eminently  fitted 
for  this  position  through  her  long  experience  as  first  counsellor 
to  Mrs.  Emmeline  B.  Wells,  head  of  the  Rdief  Society,  and  every 
demand  of  the  Government  was  fully  met 

Katiftcation.  At  the  request  of  the  Suffrage  Council  and 
without  urging,  Govenior  Simon  Bamberger  called  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  Leprislature  for  Sept.  30,  191 9,  to  ratify  the  Federal 
Suffrage  Amendment  submitted  the  preceding  June.  The  resolu- 
tion was  presented  by  Senator  Elizal^th  A.  Hayward  and  was 
ratified  unanimously  by  both  Houses  within  thirty  minutcR.  The 
Governor  signed  it  without  delay.  The  women  and  the  Legisla- 
ture had  helped  in  every  possible  way  to  secure  the  Amendment 
and  the  entire  Utah  delegation  in  Congress  had  voted  for  it. 

A  striking  event  in  the  train  of  possible  fruitful  activities  left 
behind  was  the  visit  of  the  great  leader,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt,  president  of  the  National  American  Suffrage  Association, 
with  her  able  young  assistants,  who  came  to  Utah  for  Nov.  16-18, 
1919.  She  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Valerie  Parker  and  Mrs. 
Jean  Nelson  Penfiek),  chairmen  in  the  National  League  of 
Women  Voters,  and  Miss  Marjorie  Shuler,  director  of  publicity 
for  the  National  Association.  The  convention,  hdd  in  the  As- 
sembly Hall,  was  in  charge  of  the  Suffrage  Council,  its  president, 
Airs.  Richards,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Cohen  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Corfman. 
A  long  and  valuable  program  was  carried  out.  Mrs.  Catt  spoke 
in  the  Tabernacle  on  Sunday  afternoon,  introduced  by  President 
Charles  VV.  Penrose  with  a  glowing  tribute  to  her  power  as  a 
leader,  to  the  sincerity  and  womanliness  of  her  character  and  to 
the  catholicity  of  her  vision  and  sympathy.  There  were  ban- 
quets, teas  and  receptions^ 

vol.  VI 
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At  the  close  of  the  convention  the  SiiflFrage  Council,  which 
had  rendered  such  splendid  service  for  the  past  twenty  years, 
was  merged  into  the  State  League  of  Wotnen  Voters  and  Mrs. 
Richards  willingly  resigned  her  leadership  to  its  chairman,  Mrs. 
Clesson  S.  Kinney. 

On  Ffh.  T2,  1920,  a  jubilee  ctkhration  was  held  in  honor  of 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  woman  suflfrai^e 
bill  by  the  Territorial  Governor  S.  A.  Mann.  There  was  also 
celebrated  the  granting  of  the  complete  franchise  by  the  immense 
majority  of  the  voters  in  1895. 

Utah  celebrated  in  Salt  Lake  City  August  30,  with  a  great 
demonstration,  the  triumph  of  woman  suffrage  in  the  United 
States  through  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Amendment,  which 
had  been  proclaimed  August  26.  It  was  introduced  with  an  im^ 
pressive  parade  led  by  bands  of  music  and  the  program  of  cere- 
monies was  carried  out  on  the  steps  of  the  State  Capitol.  Gov- 
ernor Bamberger,  former  Governor  Heber  M.  Wells,  Congress- 
man E.  O.  Leatherwood  and  Mayor  C.  Clarence  Neslen  joined 
the  women  in  congratulatory  addresses.  Mrs.  Rirliards,  Mrs. 
Hannah  Lapish  and  Mrs.  T.ydia  Alder,  veteran  suftragists.  told 
of  the  early  strup:,c:Ics  and  Mrs.  Beulah  Storrs  Lewis  appealed  to 
women  to  keep  hi^^di  the  standard  in  order  to  lead  men  out  of 
the  darkness  of  war  into  the  lig^ht  of  brotherly  love  and  make 
ready  for  world  peace.  Mrs.  Annie  Wells  Cannon  and  Mrs. 
Susa  Young  Gates  were  appointed  to  send  a  telegram  of  con- 
gratulation to  Mrs.  Catt.  The  celebration  was  tinder  the  aus- 
pices of  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  whose  chairman,  Mrs. 
Kinney,  presided.  The  most  impressive  figure  on  the  platform 
was  President  Emmeline  B.  Wells,  92  years  old,  who  had  voted 
since  1870  and  who  had  labored  all  these  years  for  this  glorious 
achievement.  What  those  dim  eyes  had  seen  of  history  in  the 
making,  what  those  old  ears  had  heard  and  what  that  clear 
brain  had  conceived  and  carried  out  only  her  close  associates 
knew.  She  was  the  incarnate  figure  of  tender,  delicate,  eternally 
determined  womanhood,  arrived  and  triumphant. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

VERMONT.* 

The  first  convention  to  consider  wmnan  .suffrage  took  place 
in  Vermont  in  1883,  when  a  State  association  was  formed,  and 
others  were  held  regularly  to  the  end  of  the  century,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Massachusetts  association.  At  the  conven- 
tion held  in  Waterbury  Center  June  12,  13,  1900,  Henry  B. 
Blackwell  of  Boston,  editor  of  the  IVoman's  Journal,  was  the 
chief  speaker.  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  the  new  president 
of  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  sent  a 
letter  of  helpful  suggestions.  Petitions  for  a  Federal  Suffrage 
Amendment  were  forwarded  to  Congress.  During  this  and  the 
following  years  the  Woman's  Journal  was  sent  to  members  of 
the  Legislature;  a  column  prepared  from  that  paper  was  sent  to 
every  editor  in  the  State  and  much  literature  was  distributed, 
the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  assisting. 

The  convention  of  1901  met  in  Rochester  June  25,  26.  The 
speakers  were  Mr.  Blackwell,  Professor  W.  L.  Burdick,  the 
Rev.  George  L.  Story,  Miss  Eliza  Eaton,  Miss  Blanche  Dunham 
and  Mrs.  Laura  Kezer»  president  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  The 
convention  congratulated  women  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  on  their  admission  as  delegates  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence»  the  Vermont  conference  having  voted  for  it  unanimously. 

In  1902  the  convention  met  at  West  Concord  Jtme  18.  19, 
among  the  s})cakcrs  l>eing  Miss  Mary  N.  Chase,  prcsKknt  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Suffrage  Association,  and  Mr.  Blackwell, 
who  never  missed  a  convention.^  The  State  Baptist  Association 

'  The    ITistory   ]a   Indebted    for   this   chapter    to    >frs.    Annette    W.    Parnielec,  Ffatc 

Stipcrintendeiit  of  Pr«M^  State  Seerctsry  asd  State  Hiatortan  for  the  Vennont  Woman 
Suffrasw  Acaeeistion. 

•  Among  thcsi-  wfin  cldrcsscd  the  annual  conventions  during  the  years  were  the 
Rcverenda  A.  M.  Smith,  J.  A.  Dixon,  F.  E.  Adama.  Verdi  Hack.  J.  Borden  Estee. 
Ge<»rg«  B.  Lmwon,  T.  L.  Ifaaaeci,  E.  T.  Matthiaoti,  E.  M.  H.  Abbott.  C.  J.  Staplea, 
O  ^f  Owrn,  Eugene  Haines.  M.  T.  Merrill.  Charles  A.  Pennoyer;  Hon.  James  P. 
UoolKT,  Dr.  M.  V.  B.  Attorney  £.  B.  Flynn*  Colonel  G.  C.  Child«i  Profoaaor 
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went  on  record  this  year  in  favor  of  women  voting  on  license 
and  prohibition  and  the  Universalist  Church  convention  endorsed 
equal  suffrage. 

In  1903  the  convention  was  held  at  Barton  June  9,  10,  with 
Mrs.  Ida  Porter  Boyer,  a  national  organizer,  amon^  the  speakers. 
The  convention  of  1904  went  to  Woodstock,  June  22,  23,  ajid 
wafi  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Harry  L.  and  Mrs.  Can  field,  suffrat^ 
leaders  there,  and  many  others.  It  was  announced  that  Mrs. 
Dorcas  McCIelan  of  Glover  had  left  a  bequest  of  $150  to  the 
association.  A  ''composition"  entitled  Female  Education,  writ- 
ten hy  a  pupil  in  a  Woodstock  school  in  1831,  now  Mrs.  Harriet 
Walker  of  Denver,  90  years  old,  was  read  and  much  enjoyed. 

The  convention  of  1905  took  pbce  in  Springfield  June  7,  8. 
During  the  year  10,000  copies  of  Opinions  on  Equal  Suffrage 
by  Vermont  Men  and  Women  had  been  distributed  and  the 
Wotnan  s  Journal  placed  in  twelve  libraries.  A  memorial  service 
was  held  for  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  a  life  long  suffragist.  In 
\go6  the  convention  was  held  at  Brattlel«nro  June  6,  7,  with  a 
long  list  of  State  speakers,  including  six  clerg>'men.  A  memorial 
service  with  tributes  of  appreciation  was  held  for  Miss  Susan 
B.  Anthony. 

Burlington  entertained  the  convention  June  13, 14, 1907,  which 
had  the  privilege  of  hearing  Mayor  W.  J.  Bigelow,  Dr.  Anna 
Howard  Shaw,  now  president  of  the  National  Association,  and 
State  Representative  H.  H.  Shaw  of  Burlington.  Mr.  Black- 
well  presented  a  fine  portrait  of  his  wife,  Lucy  Stone.  Four 
prominent  State  workers  had  died  during  the  year,  the  Hon. 
Henry  Ballard,  C.  W.  Wyman,  Miss  Carolyn  Scott  and  Miss 
Laura  Moore,  the  latter  for  twenty-two  years  secretary  of  the 
State  association,  its  leader  and  inspirer.  She  was  known  at 
the  Capitol  as  "the  Saint  of  Barhet"  and  U.  S.  Senator  Carroll 
S.  Page  once  said:  "If  the  cause  of  equal  suffrage  should  ever 
prevail  in  Vermont  it  will  be  largely  because  of  the  seed  sown 

Cox,  Martin  Vilas,  Mr.  Woolson  and  F.  G.  Fleetwood;  Meadames  Canfidd,  Kidder, 
FUnders,  Julia  A.  Pierce,  C.  J.  Qark.  NT  V.  B.  Knox.  I .  uisa  M.  Slocom,  Ina 
Campbell.  ?.firy  F  Tii  krr,  F^atira  Kezer,  G.  E.  Davidson,  M.  S,  Margttra.  E.  B.  Lund, 
Juliette  Rublcc,  Ax:iaud.i  Seavcr,  Francci  Kastall  Wyman,  France*  Hand,  Elinbcth 
Vtn  Fatten,  L.  M.  Benedict,  O.  C.  Ashton.  Edgar  Moore.  H.  B.  Sb«w,  Dr.  Sue  H. 
Howard;  Misses  Mnrv  K  Purple,  Grace  RoVinaoo*  Msrgant  AIImi*  ^aaili^  W<tc||<f, 
^mili*  i)ou|bioo,  Llua  Eaton,  Carolyn  bcott. 
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by  Laura  Moore."  Miss  Scott,  her  companion  and  co-worker, 
who  passed  away  in  her  924  year,  left  a  bequest  o£  $1,000  to 
the  association. 

At  the  convention  in  Rutland  Oct.  12,  13,  1908,  amon^  the 
speakers  were  the  Reverend  Mary  Traffem  Whitney  and  Mrs. 
Annette  W.  Parmdee,  State  superintendent  of  press.  The  asso* 
dation  voted  to  become  auxiliary  to  the  National  Association. 
A  letter  was  read  from  former  Governor  Fletcher  D.  Proctor, 
declaring  himself  in  favor  of  the  movement  and  willing  to  assist 
it.  Signatures  to  the  suffrage  petition  this  year  included  the 
names  of  Governor  George  H,  Prouty,  Lieutenant  Governor  John 
Abner  Mead  and  Secretary  of  State  Guy  Bailey. 

In  1909  the  convention  held  at  Barre  June  4,  5,  decided  to 
concentrate  its  efforts  on  a  State  constitutional  amendment  to  be 
voted  on  in  1910.  A  press  report  of  the  convention  said: 
"Henry  B.  Blackwell,  although  84  years  of  age,  is  a  command- 
ing figure  and  his  voice  as  it  rings  forth  in  tones  of  conviction 
is  more  like  that  of  a  man  in  his  prime  than  of  one  who  has 
I>assed  his  four-score  milestone."  It  therefore  was  a  great  shock 
when  the  news  came  on  September  7  that  this  far-visioned  leader 
had  passed  from  earth.  The  State  suffragists  owed  him  a  debt 
of  gratitude  which  could  only  be  repaid  by  carrying  forward 
his  life  work. 

In  1 910  and  191 1  the  associaLion  so  sadly  bereft  by  death  held 
no  convention  hut  the  work  did  not  cease.  Miss  Chase,  now  a 
national  organizer,  formed  new  leagues;  Mrs.  Parmelee  sent  out 
3,057  pieces  of  mail,  circularized  the  clergy,  conducted  thirty- 
seven  debates,  wrote  131  newspaper  articles,  furnished  leaflets 
to  ninety  W.  C.  T.  U.  units,  sent  Woman's  Journals  to  every 
graded  school  and  every  library  in  the  State  and  circulated  litera- 
ture at  the  county  fairs.  She  also  prepared  a  leaflet,  Seventeen 
Reasons  Why  Women  Should  Vote,  wrote  and  superintended 
the  production  of  a  play  entitled  A  Mock  Session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture and  spoke  at  Icgislalive  sessions,  churches,  gpranges  and 
parlor  meetings.  She  was  ably  assisted  in  this  work  by  the  sec- 
retary, Mrs.  Can  field,  who  had  cliarge  of  the  large  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire  tent  at  the  State  Fair  at  White  River  Junc- 
tion, where  speeches  were  made,  literature  distributed  and  sig- 
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natures  obtained.  Fourteen  speakers  were  kept  busy.  The  pas- 
tors of  all  the  churches  in  the  State  were  circularized  and  as  a 
rule  were  sympathetic.^ 

In  1 912  the  convention  was  held  at  Montpelier  on  June  7, 
with  Professor  George  B.  Cox  of  Dartmouth  College ;  Attorney 
J.  H.  Senter  and  Dr.  J.  Edvs  ard  Wright  among  the  speakers. 
At  Woodstock  a  big  suffrage  "rally"  was  held  with  Dr.  Harvey 
W.  Wiley  of  Washington  as  chief  speaker.  Mrs.  Prances  Ra>- 
tall,  recently  appointed  State  congressional  chairman  by  the  Na- 
tional Association,  organized  a  congressional  committee  in  every 
county.  At  the  convention  in  Rochester  June  11,  12,  1913* 
Mrs.  Emily  Chaffee  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  many  State  speakers 
made  addresses.  Mrs.  Julia  Pierce,  the  State  prudent,  hand- 
somely  entertained  speakers  and  delegates  at  her  home.  At  St 
Albans  a  successful  "rally"  with  Mrs.  Marian  Booth  Kelly  as 
speaker  was  held. 

In  1914  the  convention  was  held  in  Burlington  November  4,  5, 
and  the  city  hall  was  crowded  at  the  evening  meetings.  Mrs. 
Beatrice  P'orbes  Robertson  Hale  of  New  York  and  Mrs.  Maud 
Wood  Park  of  Boston  were  the  out-of-town  speakers  and  Rep- 
resentative E.  P.  Jose  of  Johnson  headed  the  State  coterie.  Con- 
forming to  plans  sent  out  by  the  National  Association,  "suffrage 
day"  had  been  observed  May  i  in  Burlington  with  an  address 
by  Mayor  James  £.  Burke. 

The  convention  which  met  at  Springfield  Oct.  20,  21,  1915, 
received  a  royal  welcome.  American  flags  and  sufi^age  banners 
were  suspended  across  the  streets  and  the  stores  were  decorated 
with  yellow.  A  reception  and  banquet  were  given  by  Mr.  and 
Mr.*^.  W.  D.  Woolson  at  Mucross  Park.  Among  the  speakers 
were  Miss  Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  Arthur  P.  Howard,  editor  of 
The  Advance;  the  Hon.  James  Hartness,  Dr.  Grace  Sherwood 
and  Representative  H.  £.  Taylor.   Mrs.  Pierce,  having  served 

'  This  year  Mi«i  Lou  J.  C.  Daniels,  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  suffrage  aatoctatioB, 
her  familx  the  largest  taxpayers  in  Gnfton*  where  they  had  a  aummer  home,  was 
indigaant  to  leam  that  the  Representative  cf  her  dlatrld  had  voted  against  the  suffrage 
bill  ia  the  Legislature.    She  aent  *  written  protest  and  refusal  to  pay  her  taxM^ 

wTirirtipon  an  official  served  papers  on  her  and  several  sharca  of  stock  in  the  Bellows 
i-alla  National  Bank  were  attached  and  sold  at  auction.  The  beak  declared  it  iUcgal 
«a4  declined  to  honor  the  sale.  The  matter  aroused  di-umsion  throughout  tt«  Stale 
and  currOMnrJinfj;  rourttry  When  the  town  elected  a  Representative  wIm  MPPOVtad 
woman  sutlrage  she  considered  the  lesson  sufficient  and  paid  her  taxes. 
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six  years  as  president,  aslced  to  be  released  and  was  made  hon* 
orary  president  for  life.  Mrs.  Liida  £.  Blanchard  was  elected 

in  her  place.  The  convention  deplored  the  opposing  attitude  of 
Con^essman  I'rank  Greene  and  of  U.  S.  Senator  William  P. 
Dillingham,  who  had  declared  himself  "unalterably  opposed"  to 
the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment,  and  it  commended  the  stand 
of  Congressman  Porter  Dale.  Among  public  officials  declaring 
themselves  favorable  were  U.  S.  Marshal  Horace  W.  Bailey,  Dr. 
Guy  Potter  Benton,  president  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  and 
J.  N.  Barss,  superintendent  of  the  State  Industrial  School 

On  March  i,  1916,  Mrs.  Rastall  called  a  congressional  con- 
ference in  Burlington.  Mrs.  Catt,  national  president,  and  Mrs. 
Sosan  W.  Fitzgerald  of  Boston  addressed  a  large  audience.  The 
day  sessions  were  at  the  City  HaU  and  the  mass  meeting  at  the 
Strong  Theater.  During  the  autumn  a  delegation  of  suffragists 
called  on  U.  S.  Senator  Carroll  S.  Fage  of  Hyde  Park  to  urge 
his  support  of  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment.  They  were 
graciously  received,  entertained  at  luncheon  at  the  Inn  and  re- 
ported themselves  as  "pleased  with  the  interview.'*  In  November 
the  National  Association  sent  Mrs.  Augusta  Hughston,  one  of 
its  organizers,  for  a  month's  field  work,  paying  all  expenses,  and 
eighteen  clubs  were  formed  with  officers  and  active  committees. 

In  IQT7  the  convention  was  held  at  St.  Albans  June  27,  28, 
with  the  usual  list  of  good  speakers.  Mrs.  Lilian  II.  Olzendam 
was  employed  as  State  organizer.  A  resolution  was  passed 
condemning  the  methods  of  the  "militant"  sufTrag;ists.  It  was 
reported  that  after  an  address  by  Mrs.  Rastall  at  the  State  con- 
ference of  the  Federation  of  Labor  at  Bellows  Falls  August  ii, 
I2f  woman  suffrage  was  endorsed  unanimously. 

In  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  Natioiial  Association  to 
strengthen  the  situation  wherever  there  were  opposing  members 
of  Congress,  and  to  assist  in  bringing  pressure  on  Senator  Dill- 
ingham, Mrs.  Halsey  W.  Wilson,  its  recording  secretary,  was 
sent  to  Vermont  in  July,  1918,  and  also  Miss  Marjorie  Shuler, 
its  director  of  field  puhlicity,  who  spent  two  weeks,  speaking, 
interviewing  editors  and  building  up  favorable  press  sentiment. 
The  convention  was  held  at  Burlington  July  lo,  11  and  was 
addressed  by  Mrs.  Wilson,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Bailey,  State  president; 
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Mrs.  Joatiiia  Croft  Read,  State  secretary,  and  Dr.  Alice  Wake- 
fiekL  A  resolution  was  adopted  thanking  Senator  Page  lor 
his  promise  to  support  the  Federal  Sui&age  Amendment  Sena- 
tor Dillingham  still  remained  obdurate  and  Mrs.  Wilson  returned 
to  meet  with  the  Executive  Board  August  17  at  Montpelier,  after 
which  Mrs.  Bailey,  Mrs.  Read,  Mrs.  rannclee,  Mrs.  Olzendam 
and  Mrs.  Wilson  called  on  him  by  appointment  to  appeal  for 
his  vote.  He  was  very  courteous  but  gave  tlum  no  encourage- 
ment. Mrs.  Wilson  remained  for  three  weeks  coaferrmg  with 
and  assisting  the  workers.  In  November,  at  the  expense  of  the 
National  Association,  Mrs.  Hughston  spent  three  weeks  doing 
valuable  iield  work. 

In  January,  191 9,  Mrs.  Wilson  again  returned  to  assist  the 
board  during  the  legislative  session,  remaining:  until  after  the 
convention,  which  was  held  at  BurUngton  March  11,  12.  The 
speakers  were  Mrs.  Catt,  Mrs.  Wilson,  Dr.  Marion  Horton,  the 
new  State  president;  City  Attorney  Hamilton  S.  Peck,  Miss 
Bemice  Tuttle»  president  of  the  Child  Welfare  Bureau;  Mrs. 
Anna  Hawkes  Putnam,  State  chairman  of  the  Woman's  Division 
of  the  National  Coundi  of  Defense;  Mrs.  M.  D.  Chittenden, 
president  of  the  State  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  others.  Mrs.  Parmelee 
gave  an  account  of  the  work  for  woman  suffrage  in  Vermont 
and  its  courageous  leaders  during  the  past  thirty-six  years  and 
the  reasons  why  bilib  were  voted  down  in  the  Legislature. 

Ratification.  On  June  4,  1919,  the  Federal  Suilrage 
Amendment  was  submitted  to  the  Legislatures  for  ratification 
and  a  survey  showed  that  Vermont's  would  probably  be  neces- 
sary to  make  the  needed  36.  Mrs  TTalsey  Wilson  returned  for 
consultation  with  the  State  leaders  and  an  intensive  et!brt  was 
begun  which  continued  for  more  than  a  year.  Mrs.  Okendam, 
chairman  of  ratification,  not  only  obtained  enough  favorable 
pledges  from  the  members  to  ratify  but  an  agreement  by  a  ma- 
jority to  pay  their  own  expenses,  and  give  their  time  for  a 
special  session.  It  was  soon  evident,  however,  that  Governor 
Percival  W.  Gement  was  determined  not  to  call  one.  Every 
possible  influence  was  brought  to  bear  on  him  but  he  based  his 
refusal  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  unconstitutional.  By 
March,  1920,  35  States  had  ratified  and  it  seemed  that  the  36th 
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would  have  to  be  Vermont  or  Gnmecticut,  whose  Governor  also 
had  refused  to  call  a  special  session. 

An  ingenious  demonstration  was  decided  on,  which  was  made 
possihle  by  a  contribution  of  $i»ooo  from  the  Leslie  Suffrage 
GMnmission.  An  interview  of  Vermont  women  with  the  Gov- 
ernor was  arranged  by  a  good  friend  of  suffrage,  Major  Harvey 
Goodell,  secretary  of  Civil  and  Military  Affairs.  On  April  21, 
a  remarkable  deputation  of  400  women  arrived  in  Montpelier, 
representing  twelve  of  the  fourteen  counties,  loyal,  ardent 
soldiers,  overcoming  the  obstacles  of  long  distances,  almost  im- 
passable roads  and  poor  train  service,  many  coming  from  towns 
where  there  were  no  trains  and  where  tliey  must  plow  through 
deep  snow  and  over  muddy  and  rocky  roads,  one  woman  walking 
five  miles.  Led  by  Mrs.  Olzendam  in  a  cold,  drenching  rain 
they  marched  through  the  streets  and  up  the  steps  of  the  Capitol 
and  took  their  places  before  the  Governor's  chair.  One  by  one, 
fourteen  speakers  presented  the  case  in  a  few  sentences.  It  was 
a  notable  demonstration  in  size,  enthusiasm  and  determination. 
It  had  been  arranged  that  letters  and  telegrams  should  arrive 
the  day  before,  the  day  of  and  the  day  following  the  visit  and  his 
excellency  received  1,600  communications  in  three  days.  Gov- 
ernor Qement's  only  response  was  that  he  did  not  wish  to  make 
a  decision  at  present. 

In  May,  1920,  the  State  Republican  convention,  with  the 
Governor  seated  on  the  platform,  passed  a  res  olution  urging  him 
to  call  a  special  session,  saying:  "We  have  full  faith  and  confi- 
dence that  the  voters  of  the  State,  regardless  of  party  affiliation, 
would  cordially  approve  and  endorse  the  ratification  of  the  Fed- 
eral Suffrage  Amendment." 

The  State  suffrage  convention  met  in  the  roof  garden  of 
The  Tavern,  St.  Albans,  July  i,  2,  in  a  rousing  convention. 
Governor  John  H.  Bartlett  of  New  Hampshire,  which  had  rati- 
fied, was  the  guest  of  honor,  attending  by  special  request  of  Will 
Hays,  chairman  of  the  National  Republican  Gimmittee.  He  had 
consulted  Governor  Qement  about  coming,  who  answered:  "I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  you.  Regret  I  shall  be  unable  to  hear 
you."  Miss  Katharine  Ludington,  chairman  of  the  Connecticut 
League  of  Women  Voters^  and  Miss  Julia  A.  Hinaman,  its 
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press  chainnatiy  were  among  the  speakers.  Mayor  Charles  A. 
Buck  extended  the  freedom  of  the  city  and  Mrs.  Read,  acting 
president,  responded.  On  the  platform  were  a  large  number  of 
prominent  Vermont  men  and  women.  The  report  of  Mrs.  Ol- 

zendam  described  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  women  of  the 
State  for  an  extra  session,  acknowledging  the  assistance  of  Miss 
Ann  Batchelder,  Mrs.  Vida  M.  Chase  and  others  and  thanking 
Mrs.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Rayuiond  Brown,  fourth  vice-president,  and 
Miss  Shuler,  of  the  National  Association ;  Mrs.  Sara  Algeo, 
president  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
Miss  Winifred  Brown  of  Utah  for  their  help.  The  delegates 
expressed  in  applause  and  in  words  their  high  appreciation  of 
Mrs.  Olzendam's  work.  A  resolution  was  passed  at  an  evening 
mass  meeting  calling  upon  Governor  Clement  to  summon  a  spe- 
cial session  in  order  that  Vermont  might  have  the  honor  of 
beii^  the  36th  State  to  ratify. 

Just  before  the  convention  the  Governor  went  to  Washington 
and  the  press  dispatches  of  July  i  told  pi  a  long  talk  he  had 
that  day  with  President-elect  Harding.  Both  men  admitted  in 
interviews  that  the  calling  of  a  special  session  in  Vermont  had 
been  discussed.  Senator  Harding  said  he  told  the  Governor 
he  would  be  very  glad  to  see  this  done  but  made  plain  his  desire 
not  to  interfere  with  the  Governor's  prerogatives.  Governor 
Clement  frankly  admitted  that  he  had  been  urged  by  Senator 
Harding,  Chairman  Hays  and  other  Republican  leaders  to  give 
an  early  call  but  made  the  stereotyped  excuses.  Nevertheless 
the  press  generally  expressed  the  opinion  that  he  would  yield. 
On  the  contrary  he  returned  home  and  on  July  T2  issued  an 
ofBcial  proclamation  in  which  he  made  the  assertion  that  "the 
Federal  Constitution  in  its  present  form  threatened  the  founda- 
tion of  free  popular  government;  the  i6th  Amendment,  pro- 
viding for  a  federal  income  tax,  was  lobbied  through  Congress 
and  State  Legislatures  by  federal  agents  and  the  i8th  Amend- 
ment for  Federal  prohibition  was  forced  through  by  paid  agents 
of  irresponsible  organizations  with  unlimited  funds."  To  what 
he  called  the  proposal  to  "force  through  the  19th  Amendment 
for  woman  suffrage  in  the  same  manner,"  he  said:  *'I  will 
never  be  a  party  to  any  proceeding  which  proposes  to  diange 
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the  organic  law  of  the  State  without  the  consent  of  the  people." 
"The  National  Constitution,"  he  said,  "threatens  free  popular 
government  aUke  as  it  stands  and  as  it  is  interpreted  hy  the 
Supreme  Court.  Its  decision  leaves  the  people  at  the  mercy  of 
any  group  of  men  who  may  lobby  a  proposal  for  a  change  in  it 
through  Congress  and  then  through  the  Legislatures." 

Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  national  president,  issued  an  open 
letter  to  the  Governor  in  the  course  of  which  she  said: 

In  order  that  thi??  p^eneration  of  your  fello^^Tncn  and  posterity 
also  may  not  misunderstand  your  position,  the  National  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  urges  you  to  supplement  your  proc- 
lamation with  answers  to  the  following  questions :  Do  you  challenge 
the  fact  which  has  stood  unchallenged  for  131  years  that  the  Fedend 
Constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  this  land  and  supersedes  all  State 
constitntions  whenever  the  two  are  in  conflict?"  Do  you  know  that 
on  Jan.  10,  1791,  Vermont  ratified  that  Constitution,  although  she 
had  one  of  her  own,  and  by  so  doing  accepted  the  precedence  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  by  that  act  was  admitted  into  the  Union? 
If  you  do  know  these  facts  of  common  knowledge  why  did  you 
throw  over  your  refusal  to  call  a  special  session  the  camouflage  of  a 
dissertation  about  the  alleged  conflict  between  the  Vermont  and  Fed- 
eral Constitutions  which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  calling 
of  a  special  session  of  your  Legislature?  .  .  .  Do  you  not  know 
that  when  a  Legislature  acts  upon  a  Federal  constitutional  amend- 
ment it  draws  its  authority  from  the  Federal  and  not  from  the  State 
constitution,  and  that  the  Governor  has  no  responsible  part  in  the 
transaction  except  as  cnstodinn  of  the  amendment  when  it  comes 
from  the  Federal  Secretary  of  State  and  returns  to  him  with  the 
Certiiicate  of  Ratification?  Then  why  profess  such  a  burden  of 
pcrsunai  responsibility  in  the  matter? 

Yon  pretend  to  fear  "an  invasion  of  State's  Rights"  and  take 
upon  yourself  the  responsibility  of  preserving  "the  foundations  of 
free  popular  government."  Then  why  did  you  veto  the  Presidential' 
suffrage  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Vermont  in  1910,  which 
was  strictly  a  State  action  and  conferred  the  vote  upon  the  women 
of  VermuuL  aioue?  .  .  .  Your  national  party  convention  in  1920 
caUed  for  completion  of  ratification  in  time  for  women  to  vote  for 
the  next  President.  Your  party's  National  Committee  in  the  interim 
of  conventions  took  action  three  times — once  a^kin^  Congress  to 
submit  the  amendment ;  once  favoring  early  ratification  and  once 
calling  upon  Republican  Governors  to  call  special  sessions  iu  order 
that  ratification  might  proceed.  Your  State  party  convention,  your 
party's  State  Committee,  your  State  Lc^slature,  hundreds  of  Ver- 
mont women,  the  chairman  of  the  National  Republican  Cdmmittee 
and  the  chairman  of  your  State  Republican  Committee,  the  candidate 
for  President  of  your  party — ^all  have  asked  you  to  call  a  special 
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session.  .  .  .  You  owe  it  to  the  Republican  party  and  to  the  world 
to  explain  your  assumption  of  an  authority  that  belongs  to  your 
party  leaders.  By  what  right  do  you  make  this  assumption?  Gov- 
ernor Clement,  tell  it  all !" 

The  total  cost  of  the  efforts  to  secure  a  special  session  was 
$7,442,  of  which  the  National  Association  paid  $2,578  and  the 
Leslie  Woman  Suffrage  Commission  $4,864.* 

Following  the  convention  ol  the  State  association  at  St. 
Albans,  July  i,  2,  1920,  Miss  Ludington  explained  the  purpose 
of  the  National  "LtSLgat  of  Women  Voters  and  the  association 
was  dissolved  and  a  State  league  organized  with  Mrs.  Lilian 
Olzendam  chairman. 

The  Vermont  suffrage  association  was  fortunate  in  always 
having  the  support  of  other  State  organizations,  the  Woman's 
Christian  i  cniperaiice  Union,  Grange,  i  edeialion  of  Labor, 
Teachers'  Association,  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  and,  in  the  closing  years,  of  all 
political  parlies.  Among  other  noted  speakers  from  outside  the 
State  not  mentioned  were  Professor  Charles  Zueblin,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Kelley  and  Mrs.  Su.san  S.  I'cssenden,  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  W.  C.  T.  U.  Over  titty  clergymen  of  various 
denominations  gave  active  assistance/^ 

Legislative  Action.  From  1884  to  1900  a  bill  to  give  Mu- 
nicipal suffrage  to  taxpaying  women  was  regularly  introduced 
in  the  Legislature  only  to  be  defeated. 

1902.  The  Town  and  Municipal  Suffrage  bill  in  the  Senate 
was  defeated  by  22  to  6;  in  the  House  by  iii  to  75.  A  Presi- 
dential  suffrage  bill  received  only  six  votes.  A  bill  permitting 
women  to  vote  on  the  license  question  was  defeated  by  138  to 
67*  Petitions  with  15,000  signatures  had  been  presented  for 
these  various  meuares, 

*  Goveraor  QcaieDt  retired  from  ollke  Dec.  $t,  tgao,  and  wm  raeceedcd  hr  drrtmor 

James  Ilarlness.  The  Legislature  met  in  regular  stssion  in  January,  19^1.  Ti  c  ri  l  jlu- 
tion  to  ratify  tht  Federal  Suffrage  Ameodment  was  read  in  the  Houae  for  the  third 
tfae  OB  JaaiMwy  at  and  ptmtA  hf  aee  ayca,  3  Doea.  Prradi,  Stowell  and  Beake  ol 
BriatoL    On  February  8  it  passed  the  Senate  unanimously. 

■  Prewde&ta  of  tbe  State  aMociation  from  1900  to  igao  not  already  mentioned  wer« 
tiUsabeth  Callcrt  C  D.  Spenaert  tha  Rcr.  A.  H.  Soitlis  Mra.  A.  D.  Chandler;  the 
Hon.  Jamea  Hutchins^^n ;  Mra.  Frances  Rastall  Wytr.:in;  Dr.  Grace  Sherwood.  Scertr 
tarica:  MiH  Laura  Moore  (1883*1905);  Mrs.  Pattma.  Davidson;  tbe  Kcv.  Verdi  Mack; 
tfw  Kev.  Mary  T.  WbHncy;  Mr*.  Annette  W.  Paraclec;  Mrs.  Jcannette  PeaM;  Mfb 
Annie  C.  Taylor;  Mita  Emilia  HoJRhton;  Mrs.  Aniaada  Saavar;  Miaa  Mafg««rit« 
AUcai  Miaa  Aoa  Batcbeider;  Mrs.  James  A,  MerriU. 
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1904.  The  Municipal  Suffrage  bill  was  reported  favorably  to 
the  House  by  C.  C  Fitts,  chairman  of  the  cotmiiittee,  but  was 
refused  third  reading  by  99  to  97.  On  November  17  it  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate,  reported  favorably  by  committee  chair- 
man J.  Emery  Buxton  and  passed  without  debate  with  three 
opposing  votes.  When  on  December  6  it  came  again  before 
the  ?Iouse  for  reconsideration  it  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading 
by  1 12  to  104  but  the  next  day  was  defeated  by  124  to  100. 

1006.  A  bill  to  substitute  the  word  "person"  for  "male"  in 
the  statutes  came  before  the  House  OctolTier  24,  was  ordered 
to  third  reading  by  149  to  24  and  passed  the  following  day 
by  130  to  25.  This  majority  aroused  the  Massachusetts  Society 
Opposed  to  the  Further  Extension  of  Suffrage  to  Women  and  an 
officer,  Mrs.  A.  J.  George  of  Brookline,  was  sent  to  try  to  de- 
feat the  bill.  She  was  coolly  received  and  found  it  so  impossible 
to  convince  the  members  that  she  was  not  an  emissary  of  the 
liquor  interests  that  she  failed  to  obtain  even  a  hearing  before 
the  committee.  Her  coming  stirred  the  suffrage  forces  and  a 
telegram  was  sent  to  the  IVoman^s  Jourml  of  Boston  asking  for 
help  and  Miss  Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  the  editor,  and  Mrs.  Maud 
Wood  Park  responded.  A  public  hearing  was  granted  by  the 
Senate  committee  and  people  from  all  over  the  State  were  pres- 
ent. Nine  legislators  and  members  of  the  association  spoke  for 
the  bill.  Not  one  opponent  appeared.  In  the  Senate  it  failed 
by  three  votes,  many  who  were  pledged  to  it  dcscrtiii^^ 

1908.  Lec^islntive  committee  chairman  kkxS  1910,  Mrs.  An- 
nette W.  Parmelcc,  spoke  at  the  hearing  on  the  Municipal  suf- 
frage bill,  which  was  defeated  in  the  Senate  by  16  to  11.  During 
the  final  debate  Mrs.  Parmelee  wrote  down  the  disgusting 
remarks  made  by  some  of  the  opponents  and  their  consternation 
was  great  when  these  were  published.  This  bill  for  years  was 
termed  the  "football.*' 

1909.  The  legislative  chairman  sent  an  official  letter  to  Frank 
E.  Partridge,  chairman  of  the  Commission  to  Propose  Amend- 
ments to  the  State  Constitution,  which  can  only  be  done  once 
in  ten  years,  asking  that  suffrage  for  women  be  among  the  pro- 
posals ^nsidered.   The  letter  was  read  May  28,  1910,  before 
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the  commission — Frank  L.  Greene,  A.  M.  Fletcher,  W.  N.  Cady 
and  M.  G.  Leary,  hut  received  no  attention. 

1910.  The  legislative  chairman  was  assisted  hy  Chaidain  A. 
W.  Ford.  In  the  of!idal  record  suffrage  was  spelled  "sttfferage." 
The  Municipal  suffrage  hill  was  introduced  in  the  House  and 
the  suffragists  asked  for  a  hearing  but  the  date  was  changed 
three  times  and  the  final  one  left  no  time  for  summoning 
speakers.  At  the  request  of  Judge  H.  S.  Peck  the  House  re- 
solved itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  and  the  Senate  came 
in.  The  Northfield  Cadets,  the  Burlm^i^on  Hi^h  School  and 
several  hundred  visitors  attended  the  hearing  and  gave  close  at- 
tention to  Mrs.  Parniclee  for  an  hour.  A  large  number  of  mem- 
bers spoke  for  and  against  the  bill.  An  anti-suffrage  newspaper 
in  referriiis:  to  it  said:  "Its  killing  will  make  a  Roman  holiday 
for  ladies*  week."  It  was  refused  a  third  reading  by  113  to 
III.  A  biir  permitting  women  to  vote  on  the  liquor  question 
aroused  the  stormiest  debate  of  the  session  and  the  Speaker 
split  his  desk  trying  to  preserve  order.  It  was  definitely  settled 
that  the  Legislature  would  pass  no  woman  suffrage  bills. 

1912.  The  legislative  committee  was  Mrs.  Frances  Rastall, 
Miss  Fanny  B.  Fletcher,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Estee  and  Mrs.  Parmelee 
and  the  bill  was  to  add  the  words  "and  female''  in  the  statutes. 
On  October  24  at  a  hearing  held  in  Representatives  Hall,  which 
was  filled  to  overflowing,  the  following  made  addresses  in  favor : 
Miss  Anne  Rhodes  of  New  York;  Mrs.  Agnes  M.  Jenks  of 
New  Hampshire;  Miss  Mabel  Foster  of  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Mrs.  Rastall,  Mrs.  Charles  Van  Patten,  Mrs.  Parmelee,  Senators 
Darling,  Jose,  and  the  Rev.  Clifford  Smith,  superintendent  of 
the  State  Anti-Saloon  Ixagtie.  Those  speaking  in  opposition 
were:  Mrs.  E.  D.  Brooks  Brown,  who  presented  an  "anti" 
petition ;  Miss  Minnie  Bronson,  .secretary  of  the  National  Anti- 
Suffrage  Association ;  Mrs.  M.  II.  Buckhani,  Mrs.  Ceorpfe  W. 
Wales,  Miss  Lillian  Peck,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Deavitt  and  Senator  D.  C. 
Hawlcy.  It  was  defeated  as  usual.  A  bill  which  gave  women 
the  same  right  as  men  to  vote  in  town  meetings  on  all  matters 
relating  to  taxation  and  the  raising  and  appropriation  of  money 
passed  the  Senate  but  was  not  considered  by  the  House. 

X915.   Mrs.  Amanda  Seaver  served  as  the  "watchman  on  the 
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tower,"  her  husband  being  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and 
she  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Wyman  and  Mrs.  Taylor.  A  public 
hearing  on  the  full  for  Mtmicipal  and  Presidential  suffrage  was 
held  January  21.  A  large  audience  in  Representatives  Hall 
listened  to  a  convincing  address  by  Mrs.  Antoinette  Funk  of 
Chicago,  a  member  of  the  Congressional  Committee  of  the 
National  Association.  Mrs.  Wyman  closed  the  hearing  with 
an  effective  speech.  Opportunity  was  given  for  the  opponents 
but  although  a  large  delegation  of  them  from  Burlington  was 
present,  no  one  spoke.  Mrs.  George  of  Massachusetts  and  John 
A.  Matthews,  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature,  were 
the  anti-suffrage  speakers  1' ebruary  2  at  a  largely  attended  Senate 
hearing.  The  vote  in  the  Senate  was  19  to  19;  in  the  House 
the  bill  was  loaded  with  amendments  and  a  third  reading  was 
refused  by  129  to  100. 

191 7.  Dr.  Grace  Sherwood  was  legislative  chairman.  Six 
bills  giving  various  kinds  of  suffrage  to  women  were  introduced 
and  every  trick  that  legal  minds  could  devise  was  employed  to 
retard  or  defeat  their  passage  but  nevertheless  one  was  passed, 
which  was  introduced  by  Representative  Ernest  E.  Moore.  It 
provided  that  "a  female  citizen,  21  years  of  age,  who  has  taken 
the  Freeman's  Oath  .  .  .  and  whose  taxes  were  paid  prior  to 
the  15th  day  of  February  preceding  town  meeting,  shall  while 
residing  in  such  town  be  a  voter  in  town  meeting/'  Hearings 
were  held  February  6,  15,  16  and  Aiarch  17,  20.  There  were 
28  speakers  in  favor,  9  of  them  women;  21  opposed,  9  of  them 
women.  The  Speaker,  Stanley  G.  Alison,  instead  of  asking  the 
usual  question  "Shall  the  bill  pass?"  put  the  question  "Shall  the 
bill  be  rejected?"  Several  members  were  caught  by  the  trick 
and  \  (jtcd  the  opposite  of  what  they  intended  but  four  changed 
their  ^^)fcs — Hardy  of  Guildhall,  Hayden  of  Barton,  Hooper 
of  llardwick  and  Bliss  of  Georgia,  just  enough  to  carry  it.  It 
passed  the  House  March  9  by  104  to  100,  and  the  Senate  March 
20  by  16  to  II.  It  was  signed  by  Governor  Horace  F.  Graham 
March  30.  Vermont  thus  had  the  honor  of  leading  all  eastern 
States  in  adopting  a  Town  and  Municipal  suffrage  bill  permitting 
tax  paying  women  to  vote  and  hokl  office* 

1919.   Mrs.  Halsey  W.  Wilson,  its  recording  secretary,  was 
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sent  by  the  National  Association  to  assist  the  State  Executive 
Board  during  the  legislative  session.  A  bill  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Carr  of  Caledonia  to  repeal  the  Municipal  suftra£;e  act  was' 
promptly  defeated.  Effort  was  now  concentrated  on  the  Presi- 
dential suffrage  bill,  which  was  introduced  January  14.  The 
Senate  passed  it  by  a  vote  of  20  to  10  and  sent  it  to  the  House, 
where  it  was  first  read  on  January  28  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Suffrage  and  Elections,  which  reported  in  favor.  The 
bill  was  read  the  second  time  and  several  motions  to  defeat  it 
were  made  by  Representative  Hopkins  of  Burlington  hut  all 
were  lost  and  the  third  reading  was  ordered  by  a  vote  of  129 
ayes,  83  noes.  At  a  hearing  February  4  the  following  spoke 
in  favor:  Dr.  Sherwood,  Mrs.  Fred  Blanchard,  Mrs.  Joanna 
Croft  Read,  Senators  Steele,  Vilas  and  M.  J.  Hapgood ;  in  oppo- 
sition, Senators  Carr  and  Fdton,  Miss  Margaret  Emerson,  Mrs. 
Wayne  Read,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Humphrey,  David  Conant,  Repre- 
sentatives O'Dowd,  Cudworth  and  Hopkins.  On  February  5 
the  bill  passed  by  120  ayes.  90  noes.  Governor  Percival  W. 
Clement  vetoed  it  in  Marcli  on  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality, 
though  eigl  t  Lc<;is!atures  had  passed  a  siTiul.u  bill  without  ques- 
tion and  Illinois  \\oTneii  had  voted  under  one  in  1016 

The  State  suffrage  convention  was  in  session  at  Burlini^ton 
and  immediately  on  its  adjournment  March  12  Mrs.  Carrie  Chap- 
man Catt,  the  national  president,  and  fifteen  of  the  delegates 
went  to  Montpelier,  where  Mrs.  Catt  addressed  the  Legislature. 
The  Senate  reconsidered  the  bill  and  passed  it  over  the  veto.  On 
March  17  the  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  an  extended  com- 
munication from  Governor  Dements  giving  in  detail  his  reasons 
for  failing  to  approve  the  bill.  It  was  then  read  and  Repre- 
sentative Tracy  moved  that  it  be  made  a  special  order  for  the 
following  Thursday,  which  was  agreed  to  by  104  ayes,  70  noes. 
At  that  time  the  question,  "Will  the  House  pass  the  bill  not- 
withstanding the  objections  of  the  Governor?"  was  decided  in 
the  negative  by  168  noes,  48  ayes.  The  next  year  the  women 
were  fully  enfranchised  by  the  Federal  Amendment. 
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VIRGINIA.^ 

The  earliest  record  of  woman  suffrage  in  Virginia  bears  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Hannah  T.ee  Corbin  of  Gloucester  county,  whose 
protest  in  1778  against  taxation  without  representation  was 
answered  by  a  letter  from  her  brother,  Richard  Henry  Lee 
("Lighthorse  Harry"),  who  wrote  that  in  his  opinion  under  the 
clause  in  the  constitution  which  gave  the  vote  to  householders  she 
could  exercise  the  suffrage. 

There  had  been  a  suffrage  organization  in  Virginia  in  1893, 
of  which  Mrs.  Orra  Langhome,  a  pioneer  worker,  had  been 
president.  When  the  State  Equal  vSufFrage  league  was  organ- 
ized, Miss  Laura  Clay  of  Kentucky  gfave  to  it  a  trust  fund  of 
$2.50  which  had  been  left  in  the  treasury  and  Mrs.  Langhorne 
had  requested  her  to  give  to  a  Virginia  League  when  one  should 
be  formed.  In  November,  1909,  a  preliminary  meeting  was 
held  to  discuss  organization,  followed  a  week  later  by  the  form- 
ing of  the  Equal  Suffrage  League  of  Virginia.  Lila  Meade 
(Mrs.  B.  B.)  Valentine,  widely  known  for  her  public  work,  was 
elected  president  and  served  in  this  capacity  for  the  next  eleven 
years.  State  and  city  headquarters  were  opened  in  Richmond 
and  remained  there.  Miss  Mary  Johnston  was  greatly  inter- 
ested and  used  her  influence  in  promoting  the  new  organization. 
Miss  Ellen  (jlasgow  also  was  very  active.  The  league  was  or- 
ganized to  work  for  suffrage  by  both  State  and  Federal  action 
and  early  in  its  existence  circulated  a  petition  to  Congress  for  a 
Federal  Amendment.  In  1910  this  was  presented  to  the  Virginia 
members  by  Mrs.  Valentine  and  the  State  delegates  attending  the 
national  suffrage  convention. 

In  January,  191 1,  the  first  public  meeting  ever  held  in  Rich- 

>  Tbe  History  is  indebteii  for  this  chapter  to  Mri.  Edith  Clark  Gowks,  Executive 
mad  PfM*  Bmtuji  Mm  A4de  Ctafk;  Legldative  rhtinnm,  and  MSm  Id»  1U«  Tkm^ 
mt,  Headqiiartf^ra  SmttUf  cf  tiM  State  Equal  Snflna* 
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mond  in  the  interest  of  woman  suffrage  was  addressed  by  Dr. 
Anna  Howard  Shaw,  president  of  the  National  American  Woman 
Suffrage  Association,  with  Dr.  Lyon  G.  Tyler,  president  of 
William  and  Mary  College,  in  the  chair.  The  first  State  conven- 
tion was  held  this  year  in  Richmond  with  del^ates  present  from 
Norfolk,  Lynchburg,  Williamsburg  and  Highland  Springs  so- 
cieties, and  individual  suffragists  from  Fredericksburg  and  Char- 
lottesville. In  191 2  the  convention  was  held  in  Norfolk  with 
delegates  from  twenty-two  leagues.  In  19 13  it  met  in  Lynch- 
burg and  the  reports  showed  that  2,5cki  new  members  had  been 
added  and  Mrs.  Valiiitine  had  made  100  public  speeches. 

An  outdoor  demonstration  was  held  in  Richmond  on  the  steps 
of  the  State  Capitol,  May  2,  1914,  in  conformity  with  the  nation- 
wide request  of  the  National  Association,  and  the  celebration 
was  continued  in  the  evening.  The  oonvefition  was  held  in  Roa- 
noke, where  it  was  reported  that  forty-five  counties  had  been 
organized  in  political  units  and  that  the  Virgima  Suffragt  Ntm, 
a  monthly  paper,  was  being  published  at  State  headquarters 
under  the  management  of  Mrs.  AUce  Overbey  Taylor. 

Til  1915  street  meetings  were  inaugurated  and  held  in  Rich- 
mond from  May  till  Thanksgiving,  and  in  Norfolk,  Newport 
News,  Portsmouth,  Lynchburg  and  Warrenton.  For  the  first 
time  women  appeared  on  the  same  platform  with  the  candidates 
for  the  Legislature  and  presented  the  claims  of  the  women  of 
Virginia  to  become  a  part  of  the  electorate.  The  May  Day 
celebration  was  held  on  the  south  portico  of  the  Capitol  on 
the  afternoon  of  May  i,  after  a  morning  devoted  to  selling  from 
street  booths  copies  of  the  Woman's  Journal,  suffrage  fU^,  but- 
tons and  postcards.  A  band  played  and  the  decorations  and  ban- 
ners in  yellow  and  blue,  the  suffrage  and  Virginia  colors,  made 
a  beautiful  picture.  John  S.  Munce  of  Richmond  introduced 
the  speakers,  Dr.  E.  N.  Calisch,  Rabbi  of  Beth  Ahaba  Temple; 
Miss  Joy  Montgomery  Higgins  of  Nebraska  and  Miss  Mabel 
Vernon  of  Washington,  D.  C.  In  December  the  convention 
was  held  in  Richmond  and  the  two  hundred  delegates  marched 
to  the  office  of  the  Governor,  Henry  Carter  Stuart,  to  request 
him  to  embody  in  his  message  to  the  General  Assembly  a  recom- 
mendation that  it  submit  to  the  voters  an  equal  suf&age  amend- 
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fiicnt  to  tlie  State  constitutkm.  They  were  led  by  Mrs. 
Valentine  and  brief  addresses  were  made  by  Mrs.  Stephen  Put- 
ney of  Wytheville,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Byars  of  Bristol,  Mrs.  John 
H.  Lewis  of  Lynchburg,  Miss  Lucy  Randolph  Mason  of  Rich- 
mond, great-g^reat-granddaughter  of  George  Mason,  author  of 
the  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights;  Miss  Agnes  Randolph,  ^eat-great- 
granddaughter  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  foinuler  of  the  (  "niversity 
of  Virginia;  Miss  Mary  Johnston,  Mrs.  Sally  Nelson  Robins  of 
Richmond,  author;  Miss  Flizabeth  Cooke  of  Norfolk,  Miss  Ja- 
netta  FitzHugh  of  Fredericksburg,  Mrs.  Kate  Langley  Bosher 
of  Richmond,  author;  Miss  Roberta  Wellford  of  University; 
Mrs.  George  Barksdale,  Miss  Marianne  Meade  and  Miss  Adele 
Clark  of  Richmond.  He  received  them  courteously  but  not  seri- 
ously and  paid  no  attention  to  their  request.  During  the  year 
organtzadon  of  the  State  into  legislative  and  congressional  dis- 
tricts was  begun.  Norfolk  was  the  place  of  the  annual  conven- 
tion in  1 91 6  when  11 1  leagues  were  reported.  This  was  a  legis- 
lative year  and  all  efforts  were  concentrated  on  the  Assembly.^ 

From  January  29  to  February  2,  191 7,  a  very  successful  suf- 
frage school  was  conducted  in  Richmond  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Association.  Later  when  the  services  of  this  asso- 
ciation were  offered  to  the  Government  for  war  work  the  league 
dedicated  itself  to  State  and  country  and  endeavored  to  carry 
out  the  plans  of  the  National  Board.  The  president,  Mrs.  Valen- 
tine, was  the  first  person  in  flip  Strife,  oti  request  of  the  (iov- 
ernor,  to  speak  in  the  recruiting  campaign  and  other  members 
also  took  part  in  it  At  the  annual  convention  held  in  Richmond 
in  November  a  resolution  not  only  again  endorsing  the  Federal 
Suffrage  Amendment  bnt  pledging  members  to  work  for  it 
was  unanimously  adopted.  Virginia  sent  the  largest  delegation 
in  her  history  to  the  national  convention  in  Washington  in  De 
cemher  and  it  was  upon  the  advice  of  the  returning  delegates 
that  emphasis  was  laid  upon  enrollment  of  those  who  desired 

s  From  year  to  year  delegates  from  tiie  Bqual  Suffrage  Le«fae  went  to  the  State 
political  conventions,  asking  for  an  endoracment  of  woman  suffrage.  The  Republicans, 
the  minority  party,  always  received  them  courteously  and  a  few  times  put  the  plank 
in  tkdr  platform.  The  Democrats  always  treated  tliem  with  diacottrteiiy  and  never 
endoTMd  woann  snffrace  in  any  way  until  1930,  when  Hher  "coiunended  (he  actlaiB  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  passing  the  Qualifications  Bill  contingent  U|Kin  the  ratification 
and  ptocliwation  of  the  19th  Amendment." 
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woman  suffirage.  Because  of  the  tnfluenza  epidemic  no  State 
convention  was  Held  in  1918. 

The  enrollment  of  32»ooo  men  and  women  was  accomplished 
in  19 1 9,  Mrs.  Faith  W.  Morgan,  a  vice-president  of  the  associa- 
tion, securing  the  largest  number  of  names  and  Miss  Ellen  Rob- 
inson being  the  first  person  to  fill  her  quota.  The  submission  by 
Congress  of  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  in  June  of  this 
year  gave  great  impetus  to  the  work.  In  November  the  annual 
convention  was  held  in  Richmond,  with  representatives  from  all 
pnrt!^  of  the  State.  At  this  time  tlu-re  were  1 75  siiffrac^e  center?. 
The  members  reatlirnied  with  enthusiasm  their  determination  to 
carry  on  the  fight  for  ratification.  An  important  feature  of  the 
year  had  been  the  endorsement  of  the  amendment  by  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
and  the  Women's  Benevolent  Association  of  the  Maccabees.^ 

On  Sept  9,  10,  1920^  the  State  league  met  in  convention  in 
the  hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates  in  the  Gtpitol  for  the  joint 
purpose  of  celebrating  the  prodamation  of  the  Federal  Suffrage 
Amendment  and  planning  for  the  organization  of  a  League  of 
Women  Voters.  It  was  an  occasion  never  to  be  forgotten,  with 
a  welcome  extended  by  Governor  Westmoreland  Davis,  speeches 
by  Attorney  General  John  R.  Saunders,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  Harris  Hart  and  members  of  the  Legislature 
who  had  made  the  fight  for  ratification.  Mrs  Maud  Wood  Park, 
president  of  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters,  gave  an 
inspiring  address  and  extensive  plans  for  future  work  were  made. 
A  reception  was  given  hv  flu'  wife  of  the  (lovernor  assisted  by 
the  officers  of  the  league.  On  November  10,  in  the  Senate  cliam- 
ber,  the  State  League  of  Women  Voters  was  organized  with  Mrs. 
Valentine  honorary  chairman;  Mrs.  John  H.  Lewis  honorary 
vice-chainnan  and  Miss  Adele  Clark  chairman. 

*  Tber*  were  very  few  elnnset  in  oflfeert  iuiing  tlic  deVMi  yeer*  of  Ibe  Ictfoe** 

existence.  The  tiit  wm  as  follows:  Hon  rr-.ry  vice  prt  sulents.  Miss  Mary  Johnston. 
Uim  Ellen  Glavgow.  Vice-presidenu:  Mr*.  Kate  Waller  Barrett,  Mrs.  Loawe  Collier 
Wllkojc  Mtb.  C.  V.  MmtHOt,  Mn.  T.  TmM  Dibncy.  Mrt.  W.  J.  Adraw.  Mrs.  Johil 
H  I-cwi.i,  Miss  Naanic  DlTis,  Mr*.  Rtfphen  Putney,  Mrs.  Kate  L.-in)?ky  Bosher,  Mrs. 
J.  Allen  Watt*,  Mrn.  W.  T.  Yancey.  Mr*.  C.  E.  Townsend.  Mra.  W.  W.  King.  Mrs. 
9.  H.  WUtner.  Mr*  Faith  W.  Ifortan.  Mra.  Rolicrt  Barton;  lecralarieft  Mn.  Alice  M. 
Tyler.   Miss  Clark.   Mrs.   Grace   H.   Smifhdeal,   Mis*  Roberta  Wellford,  MiaS 

Lucinda  Lee  Terr/;  treasurers:  Mrs.  C  P.  Cadot,  Mra.  E.  G.  Kidd;  anditora:  Mrs. 
lofcn  S.  Umwc,  Iba.  Hcoiy  Ayktt  Sampaoo,  Mn.  S.  M.  Btoek. 
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Legislative  Action.  For  improved  conditions  for  women 
in  industry,  child  labor  laws  and  all  welfare  legislation  before  the 
General  Assembly  in  the  past  ten  years  individual  members  of 
the  league  have  labored  assiduously.  The  league  as  an  organiza- 
tion, however,  has  confined  itself  to  work  for  suffrage,  knowing 
that  the  vote  gained  "all  things  else  would  be  added." 

1900.  When  the  constittitional  convention  met  to  draft  the 
present  State  constitution,  ]^vlrs  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  president 
of  the  National  American  Wonian  Suffrage  Association,  and  a 
small  group  of  Virginia  and  other  southern  women  appeared 
before  it  and  Mrs.  Catt  urged  it  to  embody  woman  suffrage  in 
the  new  constitution  but  this  was  not  done. 

191 2.  The  6rst  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
State  constitution  enfranchising  women  ^yras  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Hill  Montague  of  Richmond  and  the  hearing  granted 
by  the  committee  created  statewide  interest.  The  speakers  were 
Mrs.  Valentine,  Mrs.  Lewis,  Miss  Jolmston,  Mrs.  Bosher,  Miss 
Randolph,  Oayton  Torrence  and  Howard  T.  Colvin  of  the  State 
I'ederation  of  Labor,  later  Assistant  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Labor.   The  vote  in  the  House  was  12  ayes,  84  noes. 

1914.  The  resolution  for  a  State  amendment  was  again  in- 
troduced in  the  House  and  a  hearing  granted  by  the  Committee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections.  Mrs.  Valentine  presided  and  intro- 
duced the  following  speakers :  Mrs.  Desha  Breckinridge  of  Ken- 
tucky ;  Mrs.  Kate  Waller  Barrett  of  Alexandria,  State  r^;ent  of 
the  D.  A.  R.;  Mrs.  Putney,  Mrs.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Barksdale  of 
Richmond,  Miss  Mason,  Miss  Lillie  Barbour,  State  factory  in- 
spector, and  Mr.  Colvin.  The  vote  was  13  ayes,  74  noes. 

1916.  The  resolution  for  a  State  amendment  had  its  first 
public  hearing  before  a  joint  committee  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
The  speakers  were  Mrs.  Valentine,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Whitner  of  Roa- 
noke, a  vice-president  of  the  State  League;  Miss  Eudora  Ramsey 
and  Miss  Adele  Clark  of  Richmond;  the  Rev.  John  J.  Wicker, 
pastor  of  Leigh  Street  Baptist  Church,  Richmond,  and  £.  F. 
Sheff ey  o  f  Lynchburg.  The  House  vote,  40  ayes,  5 1  noes,  marked 
the  third  defeat  but  an  increase  in  suffrage  sentiment 

1918.  The  Legislative  Committee  consisted  of  Mrs.  Valen- 
tine, Miss  Wellford,  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Jobson,  Miss  Clark,  Miss 
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Nora  TToiiston  and  Mrs,  Muiice»  alt  of  Richmond  The  Federal 
Suffrage  Amendment  having  now  passed  the  Lower  House  of 
G>ttgress,  a  resolution  uiging  the  U.  S.  Senate  to  take  favorable 
action  on  the  Federal  Amendment  was  introduced  but  it  did  not 
come  out  of  committee.  The  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan 
stopped  over  trains  to  pay  his  respects  to  Governor  West- 
moreland Davis.  He  was  escorted  to  tiie  Capitol  by  members  of 
the  Equal  Suffrage  League  and  made  a  brief  address  to  the 
Assembly  in  joint  recess,  in^uig-  ratification  of  the  Federal 
Amendment  if  submitted  in  tune  for  action  at  this  session.* 

Ratification.  The  Legislature  assembled  August  13,  1919. 
in  special  session  for  the  puq)ose  of  meeting  the  federal  appro- 
priation for  good  roads.  The  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  hav- 
ing been  submitted  to  the  Legislatures  for  ratification  on  June  4 
was  due  to  be  presented  by  the  Governor.  As  the  special  session 
had  been  called  specifically  for  good  roads,  the  State  Equal 
Suffrage  League  intended  to  await  the  regular  session  of  1920 
to  press  for  action  but  to  test  the  legislators  a  questionnaire 
was  sent  to  them.  Answers  proved  that  it  would  be  well-nigh 
impossible  to  obtain  ratification  at  this  time,  even  thoui^h  sub- 
stantial petitions  from  all  sections  of  the  State  were  shown  to 
men  representing  the  localities  from  which  these  came.  Spurred 
on,  however,  by  efforts  of  the  National  Woman's  Party  to  secure 
action  at  any  cost,  the  opponents  succeeded  in  having  a  Rejection 
Resolution  railroaded  through  the  House  without  debate  ten 
minutes  before  adjournment  in  the  second  week  of  the  session. 
The  Senate  refused  to  sanction  such  tactics  and  by  19  to  15 
voted  to  postpone  action  until  the  next  session. 

1920.  The  State  league's  committee  on  ratification  was  com- 
posed of  Mrs.  Valentine,  Miss  Clark,  Mrs.  Bosher,  Mrs.  Jobson, 
Miss  Houston  and  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Pidgeon.^  Miss  Jose- 
phine Miller,  an  org^nin/er  for  the  National  Association,  was 
sent  into  the  State  toward  the  end  of  the  campaign.  There  were 

*  By  act  of  Che  Gcnerd  AMenMy  of  tpiS  wooica  were  •dniClcd  «»  WUIibb  simI  Heir 

rollct^e.    They  were  admitted  to  the  gr.^<l(i3t<>  -ind  prollMUMid  T^^^lf  of  tfco  UlllwJiy 
of  Virginui,  by  act  of  the  Board  of  Viaitora  in  i(^o. 
'IflM  PMcera  WM  anioiated  br  tha  NatloBal  Aaaodatiott  fai  lf«««fliber,  1919,  far 

onr&niration  "to  prepare  for  ratification  of  thr  Frdcra!  Suffrage  Amendmrnt.  Affr  it* 
defeat  the  next  February  ahc  continued  until  June  15,  organizing  ettizenakip  acboola 
throuthottt  the  State.  The  cxpeuM  to  the  aaaodattoa  waa  lif^ta. 
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in  the  two  Houses  61  new  members  who  had  been  elected  since 
the  Federal  Amendment  was  submitted.  Very  strong  pressure 
to  ratify  was  made  upon  the  General  Assembly.  President  Wil- 
son sent  an  earnest  appeal  and  others  came  from  Homer  Cum- 
mings,  chairman  of  the  National  Democratic  Gmunittee;  A. 
Mitchell  Pahner,  U.  S.  Attorney  General;  Carter  Gbss,  U.  S. 
Treasurer;  U.  S.  Representative  C.  C.  Carlin  and  other  promi- 
nent Democrats.  Thousands  of  telegrams  were  sent  from  women 
throughout  the  southern  States.  A  cablegram  came  from  Lady 
Astor,  M.  P.  of  Great  Britain,  a  Virginian.  Urgent  requests  for 
ratification  were  made  by  presidents  of  colleges,  mayors  of  cities, 
Slate  and  county  otTicials  and  otlier  cnunciit  citizens. 

Before  the  flovernor  had  even  sent  the  certified  copy  of  the 
amendment  to  the  LeL,Mslatnre  its  strongest  opponent,  Senator 
Leedy,  also  an  opponent  of  the  administration  at  Washington, 
introduced  a  Rejection  Resohition  couched  in  the  same  obnoxious 
terms  he  had  used  in  August.  I'.y  urgent  advice  of  the  leaders 
he  finally  omitted  some  of  its  most  offensive  adjectives.  It  was 
presented  in  the  House  by  Representative  Ozlin  and  referred  to 
the  Federal  Relations  Committee,  which  granted  a  hearing.  On 
the  preceding  evening  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  president  of 
the  National  SuflFrage  Association,  addressed  a  mass  meeting 
held  by  the  Equal  Suffrage  League  in  the  Jefferson  Hotel.  The 
hearing  was  held  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Senate  and  House 
in  the  Hall  of  Delegates  at  noon  on  January  21.  Some  of  Vir- 
ginia's foremost  citizens  spoke  for  ratification,  among  them 
Allan  Jones,  member  of  the  State  Democratic  Committee ;  Ros- 
well  Page,  State  auditor  and  a  brother  of  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Nelson  Page;  IJ.  S.  Representatives  Thomas  J-oniax  Hunter  and 
Howard  Cecil  Gilmer;  J.  B.  Saul,  chairman  of  the  Roanoke 
County  Democratic  Coniniittce;  former  Senator  Keczel;  Dr. 
Lyon  G.  Tyler.  The  women  si>cakers  were  Mrs.  Catt.  Mrs. 
Valentine,  president,  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Lewis,  vice-president  of 
the  State  Suffrage  League,  and  Mrs.  Kate  Waller  Barrett.^ 

*  The  next  day,  after  Mrs,  Catt  bad  returned  to  New  York,  Harry  St,  George 
Tucker  apfwared  before  tbe  Legislature  and  ridiculed  her  and  her  qweeh  in  the  moat 
in»u!ting  trrtn*.  In  loat  Mr.  Tucker  was  a  candidate  for  Governor  and  was  defeated 
at  the  primaries  by  Senator  £.  Lcc  Trinkle,  whose  plurality  was  40,000.  He  bad  bceo 
ft  ttttng  wpfvtitt  of  wonin  nffrAgn  aad  hi>  vktofy  nm  attribticcd  to  the  wooMn. 
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Notwithstanding  tiiis  very  able  presentation  the  Federal  Rela- 
tions Committee  reported  the  Rejection  Resolution  favorably. 
On  the  floor  Lindsay  Gordon  of  Louisa  county  substituted  a 
Ratification  Resolution  and  Harry  Rew  of  Accomac  a  substitute 
to  refer  ratification  to  the  voters.  The  latter  carried  on  January 
27  by  a  vote  of  55  to  39,  supported  by  Representatives  Gordon, 
Willis  of  Roanoke,  Williams  of  Fairfax,  Hunter  of  Stafford, 
Rodgers,  J.  W.  Story,  Wilcox  of  Kicliinond,  Snead  of  Chester- 
field and  H.  W.  Anderson,  Republican  floor  leader. 

The  battle  front  now  shifted  to  the  Senate,  where,  owing  to 
illness  of  the  chief  suffrage  proponent,  G.  Walter  Mapp,  con- 
sideration had  been  po<;tponed  On  Febrnarv'  6.  the  day  finally 
set,  proceedings  were  similar  to  those  in  the  House,  Senator 
E,  Lee  Trinkle's  ratification  resolution  and  Senator  Gravatt's 
referendum  being*  respectively  substituted  for  Leedy's  rejection. 
The  referendum,  under  Leedy^s  coercive  method,  was  voted  down. 
All  day  the  contest  raged  on  the  ratification  resolution,  with 
strong  speeches  in  favor  by  Senators  Trinkle  of  Wythe,  Corbitt 
of  Portsmouth,  Paul  of  Rockingham,  Layman  of  Craig,  West 
of  Nansemond,  Parsons  of  Grayson.  Supporting  the  measure 
by  vote  were  also  Senators  Crodeett,  Haslinger  and  Profitt ;  and 
pairing  in  favor  Pendleton  and  Gravatt.  The  Ratifying  Resolu- 
tion was  defeated.  The  Rejection  Resolution  was  adopted  by 
24  to  10  votes;  in  the  House  by  16  to  22. 

One  week  later  the  resolution  of  Senator  J.  E.  West  to  subiiiit 
to  the  voters  a  woman  suiirage  amendment  to  the  State  constitu- 
tion passed  the  Senate  by  28  ayes,  11  noes;  the  House  by  67 
ayes,  10  noes;  as  it  would  have  to  pass  the  Legislature  of  to3I 
and  ratification  of  the  I  ederal  Amendment  was  almost  completed, 
this  vote  was  merely  an  empty  compliment.  A  few  days  there- 
after the  Qualifications  Bill,  offered  by  Senator  Mapp,  was  over- 
whelmingly adopted,  Senate,  30  ayes,  6  noes;  House,  64  ayes,  17 
noes.  It  made  full  provisions  for  the  voting  of  women  if  the 
Federal  Amendment  should  be  ratified. 
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WASHINGTON.* 

The  period  from  iqotj  to  1906  was  one  of  inactivity  in  State 
suffrage  circles ;  then  followed  a  vigorous  continued  campaign 
culminating  in  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional  amendment  in 
igio  granting'  to  women  full  political  equality.  This  victory, 
so  gratifying  to  the  women  of  VVasliington,  had  also  an  im- 
portant national  aspect,  as  it  marked  the  end  of  the  dreary 
period  of  fourteen  years  following  the  Utah  and  Idaho  amend- 
ments in  1895-6,  during  which  no  State  achieved  woman  suffrage. 

The  Legislature  of  1897  had  submitted  an  amendment  for 
which  a  brilliant  campaign  was  made  by  the  Equal  Suffrage 
Association  under  the  able  leadership  of  its  president,  Mrs. 
Homer  M.  Hill  of  Seattle,  but  it  was  defeated  at  the  November 
election  of  1898.  The  inevitable  reaction  followed  for  some 
years.  Three  State  presidents  were  elected,  Dr.  Nina  JoHdon 
Croake  of  Tacoma,  1900- 1902,  elected  at  the  Seattle  conven- 
tion; Dr.  Luema  Greene  Johnson  of  Tacoma,  1902- 1904,  elected 
at  the  Tacoma  convention ;  Dr.  Fannie  T.eake  Cummings  of 
Seattle,  1904- 1906,  elected  at  a  meeting  in  Pu)  allup  at  w^hich  only 
five  persons  were  present,  the  small  suffrage  club  here  being  the 
only  one  surviving  in  the  State.  Dr.  Cummings,  aided  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  l*almer  Spinning  of  Pnvallup,  State  treasurer  for  magy 
years,  and  Mrs.  Ellen  S.  Leckenby  of  Seattle,  State  secretary, 
kept  the  suffrage  torch  from  being  extinguished.  Mrs.  Leckenby 
held  office  continuously  throughout  twelve  years. 

The  revival  of  interest  plainly  seen  after  igo6  was  due  to  the 
impetus  given  through  the  initiative  of  Mrs.  Emma  Smith  De- 
Voe,  who  with  her  husband,  John  Henry  DeVoe,  had  recently 
come  from  Harvey,  Ills.,  and  established  a  new  home.  Mrs. 

*  Tlie  Biitonr  is  indebted  for  dds  cli*|>ter  to  Dr.  Cor«  Smith  King;  Msiated  by  Mr*. 

Emma  Smith  DeVoe,  Dr.  Sarah  A.  Kendal!,  Mrs.  Homer  M.  HiH,  and  othrrs.  \'3hiable 
MaaUnce  in  editing  the  manuscript  was  rendered  by  Judsoa  King,  writer  and  lecturer, 
SoncMnr  of  tht  Ifgtiaaat  Ptoffolar  GovonaicBt  LoHHi^  WiAil>MW  1>*  C 
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DeVoe  was  a  life-long  sufTrage  worker  who  had  served  many 
years  in  many  States  with«  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  also  was  a 
national  organizer.  She  began  by  calling  on  individual  suffra- 
gists and  suggesting  that  Washington  was  a  hopeful  State  for 
a  campaign  and  aroused  so  much  interest  that  in  November  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  convention  met  at  Seattle.  Dr.  Cummings 
presided  and  inspiring  addresses  were  given  by  A.  W.  Mclntyre 
of  Everett,  formerly  Governor  of  Colorado;  Miss  Ida  Agnes 
Baker  of  the  Bellingham  State  Normal  School;  Miss  Adella  M. 
Parker  of  the  Seattle  Broadway  High  School  and  Professor  J. 
Allen  Smith  of  the  University  of  Washington.  Mrs.  DeVoe 
was  elected  president. 

Conventions  were  held  at  Seattle  in  1907,  1908  and  i90(),  Mrs. 
DeVoe  being  re-elected  each  time.  By  June,  Kjog,  tliere  were 
2,000  paid  members  of  the  State  association  and  afterwards, 
many  thousands  of  men  and  women  were  enrolled.  The  execu- 
tive committee  decided  tipon  a  campaign  to  amend  the  State  con- 
stitution for  woman  suffrage  and  Mrs.  DeVoc  was  made  man- 
ager and  given  authority  to  conduct  it  according  to  her  own 
judgment.  No  other  convention  or  executive  committee  meeting 
was  held,  only  frequent  informal  conferences,  until  after  the 
vote  was  taken  on  November  8,  1910.  The  final  executive  com- 
mittee  meeting  was  held  at  Seattle  in  January,  191 1,  when  it  was 
voted  to  continue  the  association  until  all  bills  were  paid  and 
then  disband.  It  was  decided  to  present  the  large  silken  banner 
''Votes  for  Women"  to  the  next  State  having  a  campaign  and 
it  went  to  Gdifomia  the  following  year.  The  unfinished  business 
was  completed  by  the  old  officers,  Mrs.  DeVoe,  Mrs.  Leckenby 
and  Dr.  Eaton.* 

*  Following  ia  a  complete  list  of  the  officer*  of  tbe  State  Association  who  aerved 
duriBf  the  canpaigii  of  1910:    PtciUent,  Mrs.  Enna  Smith  DeVoe,  lldnont;  Tiee> 

preudcnta:  Mr§.  Bessie  I.  Savage,  Scatt!r;  Mrs.  Jennie  Trwrtt,  Whitr  Snimon;  Mrs. 
John  Q.  ICaaon,  Tacoma;  Mra.  Alice  M.  Grover,  Spokane;  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Goodwin, 
Columbta  {turn  Mra.  YnncUutb);  treasurer,  Dr.  Cora  Smith  Eaton,  Seattle  (m»w 
Dr.  King);  corrcsronding  secretary,  Mrs,  Ellen  S.  Lccktnhy,  Seattle;  hciflmiirters 
secretary,  Mi«»  Mabel  p'ontron,  Seattle  (now  Mrs.  I'aul  Rewman) ;  auditors.  Misa 
Bcnike  A.  Sapp,  Olympia.  Dr.  Anna  W.  Scott.  West  Seattle,  Dr.  N.  Jolidon  Croake, 
Tacoma,  Mrs.  H.  J.  MoGreKor.  TacOma;  trustee*,  Dr.  Sarah  A.  Kendall.  Seattle,  Mra. 
Georgia  B.  Smith,  Anacortes,  Mrs.  B.  B.  I.orfi,  Olvmpia;  rh.airmen  of  standing  com- 
nlttees:  Church  Work.  Mra.  C.  M  Miller.  .Sr.ittk ;  Utter  W  riters,  Mrs.  Lucie  P. 
Isaacs,  Walla  Walla;  Literature,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Wardall,  West  Seattle;  Labor  Unions, 
Dr.  Luema  G.  Johnson.  Tacoma;  Publication,  Miss  Linda  Jennings,  LaConner;  Finance, 
Mn.  a.  D.  Wright,  Seattle;  Hcadqmrter*,  Miae  Maiy  G.  O'Mcan.  SeeMic  (now  Mn. 
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Campatgn.  After  the  defeat  of  1898  no  amendment  came 
before  the  legislature  for  eleven  year$,  nor  was  there  any  legis- 
lation on  woman  suffrage  until  a  resolution  to  submit  to  the 
voters  an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution  giving  full  suf- 
frage was  presented  to  the  session  of  1909.  It  was  drafted  by 
Senator  George  F.  Cotterill  of  Seattle,  a  radical  suffragist,  after 
many  conferences  with  Mrs.  DeVoe,  and  was  introduced, 
strangely  enough,  by  Senator  George  U.  Piper  of  Seattle,  an 
able  politician  and  a  friend  of  the  liquor  interests,  in  honor  of 
his  dead  mother,  who  had  been  ardently  in  favor  of  woman 
suffrage.  It  was  presented  in  the  House  by  Representative  T.  J. 
Bell  of  Tacoma.  The  State  association  rented  a  house  in  Olympia 
for  headquarters  and  Mrs.  DeVoe  spent  all  her  time  at  the  Capi- 
tol, assisted  by  many  of  its  members,  who  came  at  different  times 
from  over  the  State  to  interview  their  Representatives  and  Sena- 
tors. The  work  was  conducted  so  skilfully  and  quietly  that  no 
violent  opposition  of  material  strength  was  developed.  The  reso- 
lution passed  the  House  January  29  by  70  ayes,  18  noes;  the 
Senate  Fel)niary  23  by  30  ayes,  Q  noes,  and  was  approved  by 
Governor  Marion  E.  Hay  on  February  25. 

The  interests  of  the  amendment  were  materially  advanced  later 
by  Senator  W.  H.  Paulhamus,  then  an  anti-suffragist,  who  "in 
the  interest  of  fair  play"  gave  advance  information  as  to  the 
exact  wording  and  position  of  the  amendment  on  the  ballot, 
which  enabled  the  women  to  hold  practice  drills  and  to  word 
their  slogan,  ''Vote  for  Amendment  to  Article  VI  at  the  Top 
of  the  Balk)t.'*  The  clause  relating  to  the  qualifications  of  voters 
was  reproduced  verbatim  except  for  two  changes:  i.  *'A1I  per- 
sons" was  substituted  for  "all  male  persons."  2.  At  the  end 
was  added  "There  shall  be  no  denial  of  the  elective  franchise 
at  any  election  on  account  of  sex." 

During  the  campaign  of  1910  the  State  Equal  Franchise  So- 
ciety,* an  offshoot  from  the  regular  organization,  was  formed/ 
its  members  being  largely  recruited  from  the  Seattle  Suffrage 

Otway  Pardee);  Advisory,  Mrs,  Amos  Brown,  West  Seattle;  Library,  Mrs.  Dora  W. 
Cryderman,  Bcllingham;  Precincts.  Mrs,  Silvia  A.  Hunsickcr,  Seauic;  Petitions,  Mrs. 
Roy  Welch,  Kelso;  Educational,  Mrs.  Margaret  Hcyea  Hall,  Vancouver;  Member  of 
National  Excc-  ti  .  c-  C  ttih  ittec,  MiM  AdeUa  M.  Parker,  Scattki  Hisioffiaa,  Him  U» 
Agnes  Baker,  Beiiingham. 
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Gub,  Mrs.  Harvey  L.  Glenn,  president,  with  which  it  cooperated* 
Headquarters  were  opened  in  Seattle  July  5,  with  Mrs.  Homer 
M.  Hill,  president,  in  charge  and  the  organization  was  active 
during  the  last  four  months  of  the  campaign.^  The  Political 
Equality  League  of  Spokane,  Mrs.  May  Arkwright  Hutton,  presi* 
dent,  worked  separately  for  fourteen  months  prior  to  the  election, 
having  been  organized  in  July,  1909.  The  college  women  under 
the  name  of  the  College  Suffrage  League,  with  Miss  Parker  as 
president,  cooperated  with  the  regular  State  association. 

Folbwing  the  act  of  the  Legislature  twenty  months  were  left 
to  carry  on  the  campaign  destined  to  enfranchise  the  175,000 
women  of  the  State.  It  was  a  favorable  year  for  submission,  as 
no  other  importarit  ix)litical  issue  was  before  them  and  there  was 
a  reaciloii  against  the  dominance  of  the  political  ''machines." 

The  campaign  was  unique  in  its  metliods  and  was  won  through 
tlie  tireless  energy  of  nearly  a  hundred  active,  capable  women 
who  threw  tiiemselves  into  the  work.  The  outstanding  feature 
of  the  plan  adopted  by  the  State  Equal  Suffrage  Association 
under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  DeVoe,  was  the  absence  of  all 
spectacular  methods  and  the  emphasis  placed  upon  personal  in- 
tensive wofk  on  the  part  of  the  wives,  mothers  and  sisters  of 
the  men  who  were  to  decide  the  issue  at  the  polls.  Big  demon- 
strations, parades  and  large  meetings  of  all  kinds  were  avoided. 
Only  repeated  Informal  conferences  of  workers  were  held  in 
different  sections  of  the  State  on  the  call  of  the  president.  The 
resuft  was  that  the  real  strength  was  never  revealed  to  the  enemy. 
The  opposition  was  not  antagonized  and  did  not  awake  until 
election  day,  when  it  was  too  late.  Although  the  women  held 
few  suffrage  meetings  of  their  own,  their  speakers  and  organizers 
constantly  obtained  the  platform  at  those  ui  graii^i;cs,  tarmers' 
unions,  labor  unions,  churches  and  other  organizations. 

Each  county  was  canvassed  as  seemed  most  expedient  by  in« 

>  Otiwr  oflecn  of  tt«  FrancfaiM  Stdttr  were:    Aatittiiit^  lira.  Edwavd  P.  Fldi 

md  Mra.  D.  L.  CarmicharT;  corresponding  secretary,  Mr*.  F.  S.  Bash;  recording  secre* 
Uiy*  Mr*.  W.  T.  Perldna;  treasurer.  Mr*.  E.  M.  Rioinger;  fiuancUl  secrcUnr,  Mrik 
Pbcb*  A.  Bjran.  Otltcn  who  worked  witboat  were:  Mlw  Mwtlw  Gruening  of 
Nrw  York  and  Miss  Jeannrttc  Rankin  of  Montam.  Mr*.  George  A.  Smith,  president 
of  tbe  ALki  Tomt  Suiiragc  Club  of  Scatlle.  worked  independently  but  cooperated  with 
tbe  aodctjr  in  many  ways.  Tfae  society  employed  Mrs.  Rose  AachcfniuiB,  llr^  BiInI 
Sutford,  Clierlca  S.  CViic»  Vetif ba  Eliia  end  Jolm  Gnj  of  Wiehlmtwi. 
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terviews,  letters  or  return  postals.  Every  woman  personally  so- 
licited her  neighbor,  her  doctor,  her  grocer,  her  laundrywagon 
driver,  the  postman  and  even  the  man  who  collected  the  garbage. 
It  was  essentially  a  womanly  campaign,  tmptasaang  the  home 
interests  and  engaging  the  cooperation  of  home  makers.  The 
association  published  and  sold  3,000  copies  of  The  Washington 
Women's  Cook  Book,  compiled  by  the  stifeigists  and  edited  by 
Miss  Linda  Jennings  of  LaConner.  Many  a  worker  started  out 
into  the  field  with  a  package  of  these  cook  books  under  her  arm. 
In  the  "siiffrag^e  department"  of  the  Tacoma  News  a  "kitchen 
contest"  was  luld,  in  uhith  25Q-word  essays  on  household  sub- 
jects were  printed,  $70  in  prizes  being  given  by  the  paper.  Suf-' 
frage  clubs  gave  programs  on  "pure  food  '  and  "model  menus" 
were  exhibited  and  discussed. 

Thousands  of  leaflets  on  the  results  of  equal  suffrage  in  other 
States  were  distributed  and  original  ones  printed.  A  leaflet  by 
Mrs.  Edith  DeLong  Jarmuth  containing  a  dozen  cogent  reasons 
Why  Washington  Women  Want  the  Ballot  was  especially  efTec- 
tive.  A  monthly  paper,  Votes  for  IV omen,  was  issued  during 
the  last  year  of  the  campaign  with  Mrs.  M.  T.  B.  Hanna  pub- 
lisher and  editor.  Misses  Parker,  Mary  G.  O'Meara,  Rose  Glass 
and  others  assistant  editors.  It  carried  a  striking  cartoon  on 
the  front  page  and  was  full  of  suffrage  news  and  arguments, 
even  the  advertisements  being  written  in  suffrage  terms.* 

State  and  county  fairs  and  Chautauquas  were  utilized  by 
securing  a  Woman's  Day»  with  Mrs.  DeVoe  as  president  of  the 
(lay.  Excellent  programs  were  offered,  prominent  speakers  se- 
cured and  pri/.es  ^iven  in  contests  between  various  women's 
societies  other  than  suffrage  for  symbolic  "floats"  and  reports 
of  work  iluring  the  year.  Space  was  given  for  a  suffrage  bnuih, 
from  which  active  siifir.iL'o  prop.itraiuln  went  on  witii  the  sale 
of  Votes  for  W  omen  puis,  pennants  and  the  cook  book  and  the 
signing  of  enrollment  cards.  The  great  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition  of  1909  at  Seattle  was  utilized  as  a  medium  for 
publicity.   A  permanent  suffrage  exhibit  was  maintained,  open 

'  DurinR  the  year  following  the  winnins:  of  the  franchise  Mrs.  TT-sntit  pablished  her 
p$.pet  under  the  name  of  Tht  Ntw  Citistn.  Miu  Parker  published  twelve  aufoben  of 
•  aentUy  pftpcr  called  Tkt  WnUrn  Wamfn  VvUr,  ftom  tke  Slct  of  wbl^  nveb 
litfoablA  data  haa  bun  leaned  lor  tU*  ilMplcr. 
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air  meetings  were  hdd  and  there  was  a  special  Suffrage  Day, 
on  which  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey  of  Denver  spoke  for  the  amend- 
ment. The  dirigible  balloon,  a  feature  of  the  exposition,  carried 
a  large  silken  banner  inscribed  Votes  for  Women.  Later  a  pen- 
nant with  this  motto  was  carried  by  a  member  of  the  Moun- 
taineers' Club  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Rainier,  near  Tacoma,  said 
to  be  the  loftiest  point  in  the  United  States.*  It  was  fastened 
to  the  staff  of  the  larger  pennant  "A.  Y.  P."  of  the  exposition 
and  the  staff  was  planted  in  the  highest  snows  on  the  top  of 
Cohinibia  Trcst,  a  hni^e  white  dome  that  ri*:es  above  the  crater. 

The  State  association  entertauied  tiie  national  suffrage  con- 
vention at  Seattle  in  1909  and  brought  its  guests  from  Spokane 
on  a  special  train  secured  by  Mrs.  DeVoe,  as  an  effective  method 
of  advertising  the  cause  and  the  convention. 

The  State  Grange  and  the  State  Farmers'  Union  worked  hard 
for  the  amendment  State  Master  C.  B.  Kegley  wrote:  "The 
Grange,  numbering  15,000,  is  strongly  in  favor  of  woman  suf- 
frage. In  fact  every  subordinate  grange  is  an  equal  suffrage 
organization.  .  .  .  We  have  raised  a  fund  with  which  to  push 
the  work,  .  .  ,  Yours  for  victory."  The  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  Charles  R.  Case,  president,  at  its  annual  convention  in 
January,  1910,  unanimously  adopted  with  cheers  a  strong  resolu- 
tion favoring  woman  suffrage  and  urp^cd  the  local  unions  to 
"put  forth  their  most  strenuous  efforts  to  carry  the  suffrage 
amendment  .  .  .  and  make  it  the  prominent  feature  of  their 
work  during  the  coming  months." 

Prartirally  all  the  newspapers  were  friendly  and  featured  the 
news  of  the  campaign;  no  larj;e  daily  paper  was  opposed.  S.  A. 
Perkins,  publisher  of  eleven  newspapers  in  the  State,  gave  a 
standing  order  to  his  editors  to  support  the  amendment.  The 
best  publicity  bureau  in  the  State  was  employed  and  for  a  year 
its  weekly  news  letter  carried  a  readable  paragraph  on  the  sub- 
ject to  every  local  paper.  Besides  this,  ''suffrage  columns" 
were  printed  regubrly;  there  were  ''suffrage  pages,"  "suffrage 
supplements"  and  even  entire  "suffrage  editions*';  many  effective 
"cuts"  were  used,  and  all  at  the  expense  of  the  publishers. 

The  clergy  was  a  great  power.    Nearly  every  minister  ob- 

*  The  member  wM  Dr.  Cora  Smith  King. — Ed. 
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served  Mrs.  DeVoe's  request  to  preach  a  special  woman  suffrage 
sermon  on  a  Sunday  in  February,  1910.  All  the  Protestant 
church  organizations  were  favorable.  The  Methodist  Ministerial 
Association  unanimously  declared  for  the  amendment  April  1 1 
at  the  request  of  Miss  Emily  Inez  Deiiney.  The  African  Metho- 
dist Conference  on  August  10  passed  a  ringing  resolution  in 
favor,  after  addresses  by  Mrs.  DeVoe  and  Miss  Parker.  The 
Rev.  Harry  Ferguson,  Baptist,  of  Hoquiam  was  very  active. 
In  Seattle  no  one  spoke  more  frequently  or  convincingly  than 
the  Rev.  J.  D.  O.  Powers  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  and 
the  Rev.  Sidney  Strong  of  Queen  Anne  Congregational  Church. 
Other  friends  were  the  Rev.  Joseph  L.  Garvin  of  the  Christian 
Church,  the  Rev.  F.  O.  Iverson  among  the  Norwegians,  and  the 
Rev.  Ling  Hansen  of  the  Swedish  Baptist  Church.  Mrs.  Martha 
Offerdahl  and  Mrs.  Ida  M.  Abelset  compiled  a  valuable  campaign 
leaflet  printed  in  Scandinavian  with  statements  in  favor  by  six- 
teen Swedish  and  Norwegian  ministers.  The  Catholic  priests 
said  nothing  against  it  and  left  their  members  free  to  work  for 
it  if  they  so  desired.  Among  Catholic  workers  were  the  Misses 
Lucy  and  Helen  Kangley  of  Seattle,  who  formed  a  Junior  Suf- 
frage League.  Father  F.  X.  Prefontaine  gave  a  definite  state- 
ment in  favor  of  the  amendment.  Distinguished  persons  from 
outside  the  State  who  spoke  for  it  were  Miss  Janet  Richards  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  the  well-known  lecturer;  Miss  Jeannettc 
Rankin  of  Montana,  afterwards  elected  to  Congress;  Mrs.  Clara 
Bewick  Colby  of  Nebraska  and  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Mrs. 
Abigail  Scott  Duniway  of  Oregon. 

None  of  the  ofhcers  and  workers  connected  with  the  State 
association  received  salaries  except  the  stenographers.  For  four- 
and-a-half  years  Mrs.  DeVoe,  with  rare  consecration,  gave  her 
entire  time  without  pay,  save  for  actual  expenses,  and  even  these 
vtrere  at  crucial  times  contributed  by  her  husband,  from  whom 
she  received  constant  encouragement  and  support.  For  the  most 
part  of  the  entire  period  she  was  necessarily  absent  from  home, 
traveling  over  the  State,  keeping  in  constant  personal  touch  with 
the  leaders  of  all  groups  of  women  whether  connected  with  her 
association  or  not,  advising  and  helping  them  and  on  special  days 
speaking  on  their  programs.    Her  notable  characteristics  as  a 
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leader  were  that  she  laid  personal  responsibility  on  each  friend 
and  worker ;  from  the  first  assumed  success  as  certain  and  avoided 
arousing  hostility  by  mixing  suffrage  with  politics  or  with  other 
reforms.  She  asked  the  voters  everywhere  merely  for  fair  play 
for  women  and  made  no  predictions  as  to  what  the  women  would 
do  with  the  vote  when  obtained.  It  was  her  far-sighted  general* 
ship  and  prodigious  personal  work  that  made  success  possible. 

The  Equal  Franchise  Society  of  Seattle  planned  to  carry  suf- 
frage into  organizations  ahready  existing.  It  gave  a  series  of 
lundieons  at  the  New  Washington  Hotel  and  made  converts 
among  many  who  could  not  be  met  in  any  other  way  and  was 
especially  helpful  in  reaching  society  and  professional  people. 
Its  workers  spoke  before  improvement  clubs,  women's  clubs, 
churches,  labor  unions,  etc.  A  man  was  employed  to  travel  and 
engage  men  in  conversation  on  woman  sulTrage  on  trains,  boats 
and  in  hotel  lobbies  and  lumber  camps.  A  good  politician  looked 
after  the  water  front  The  Political  Equality  League  of  Spokane 
worked  in  the  eastern  counties  and  placed  in  the  field  the  effective 
worker,  Mrs.  Minnie  J.  Reynolds  of  Colorado. 

The  Franchise  Department  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  had  done 
educational  work  for  years  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet B.  Piatt,  State  president,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Munns» 
State  secretary,  affectionately  referred  to  as  ''the  Margarets.*' 
Its  speakers  always  made  convincing  pleas  for  suffrage  and  Mrs. 
Munns's  drills  in  parliamentary  usage  were  valuable  in  training 
the  women  for  the  campaign  of  1910.  Tribute  must  be  paid 
to  the  fine,  self-sacrificing  work  of  this  organization.  In  a  pri- 
vate conference  called  by  Mrs.  DcVoc  early  in  the  campaign, 
the  VV.  C.  T.  U.  represented  by  these  two,  an  agreement  was 
reached  that,  in  order  not  to  antagonize  the  "whisky"  vote,  tbe 
temperance  w^omen  would  submerge  their  hard-earned  honors  and 
let  tlu'  work  of  their  unions  go  unheralded.    They  kept  the  faith. 

A  suffrage  play,  A  ^fock  Legislative  Session,  written  by  Mrs. 
S.  L.  W.  Clark  of  Seattle,  was  given  in  the  State  House  and 
repeated  in  other  cities.  Several  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  suf- 
frage literature  was  furnished  to  local  unions.  They  placarded 
the  bill  boards  throughout  the  State,  co(q>erating  with  Dr.  Fannie 
Leake  Cummings,  who  managed  this  enterprise,  assisted  by  the 
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Seattle  Suffrage  Club,  by  Mrs.  George  A.  Smith  of  the  Alki  Point 
Qub  and  others  who  helped  finance  it  to  a  cost  of  $535.  The 
placard  read :  "Give  the  Women  a  Square  Deal.  Vote  for  the 
Amendment  to  Article  VI/'  and  proved  to  be  an  effective  feature. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Ferry  Leary,  among  the  highest  taxpayers  in  the 
State,  was  chosen  by  the  National  Association  Opposed  to 
Woman  Suffrage  as  their  representative,  but,  having^  satisfied 
her  sense  of  duty  by  accepting  the  office,  she  did  nothing  and 
thus  endeared  herself  to  the  active  campaigners  for  the  vote. 
There  were  no  other  "anti"  members  in  the  State.  The  only 
meeting  held  was  called  by  a  brief  newspaper  notice  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Leary  one  afternoon  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit 
by  a  representative,  Mrs.  Frances  £.  Bailey  of  Oregon,  at  which 
SIX  persons  were  present— the  hostess,  the  guest  of  honor,  three 
active  members  of  the  suffra^  association  and  a  casual  guest. 
No  business  was  transacted.  With  the  '^antis"  should  be  dassed 
the  only  minister  who  opposed  suffrage,  the  Rev.  Mark  A. 
Mathews  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  the  largest  in  Seattle. 
He  was  born  in  Georgia  but  came  to  Seattle  from  Tennessee. 
His  violent  denunciations  lent  ftpice  to  the  campaic^n  by  calling 
out  cartoons  and  articles  combating  his  point  of  view.  When 
suffrage  was  obtained  he  harangued  the  women  on  their  duty  to 
use  the  vote,  not  forgetting  to  instruct  them  how  to  use  it. 

Election  day  was  reported  to  the  Womof^s  Journal  of  Boston 
by  Miss  Parker  as  follows :  "It  was  a  great  victory.  The  women 
at  the  polls  were  wonderfully  effective.  Many  youn^  women, 
middle-acfed  women  and  white-haired  sfrandni others  stood  for 
hours  handing  out  the  httle  reminders.  It  rained — the  usual 
gentle  but  very  insistent  kind  of  rain — and  the  men  were  so 
solicitous  1  They  kept  trying  to  drag  us  off  to  get  our  feet  warm 
or  bringing  us  chairs  or  offering  to  hand  ottt  our  ballots  while 
we  took  a  rest,  but  the  women  v^ould  not  leave  their  places  until 
relieved  by  other  women,  even  for  lunch,  for  fear  of  losing  a 
vote.  The  whole  thing  appealed  to  the  men  irresistil  ly.  We 
are  receiving  praise  from  ail  quarters  for  the  kind  of  campaign 
we  made — no  personalities,  no  boasting  of  what  we  would  do, 
no  promises,  no  meddling  with  other  issues — just  'Votes  for 
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Women'  straight  through,  because  it  is  just  and  reasonable  and 
everywhere  when  tried  has  been  found  expedient." 

The  amendment  was  adopted  November  8,  1910,  by  the  splen- 
did majority  of  22,623,  nearly  2  to  i.  The  vote  stood  52,299 
ayes  to  29,676  noes  out  of  a  total  vote  of  138,243  cast  for  con- 
gressmen. Every  one  of  the  39  counties  and  every  city  was 
carried.  The  lar^e  cities  won  in  the  following  order:  Seattle 
and  Kiiig  Couniy  12,052  to  6,695;  Tacoma  and  Pierce  County, 
5,552  to  3,412  :  Spokane  and  Spokane  County,  5,639  to  4,551. 
Then  came  Bellingham  and  Whatcom  County,  3,520  to  1,334; 
Everett  and  Snohomish  County,  3,209  to  1,294;  Bremerton  and 
Kitsap  Cotmty,  including  the  U.  S.  Navy  Yard,  1,094  to  372. 
Kitsap  was  the  banner  county  giving  the  highest  ratio  for  the 
amendment  This  was  largely  due  to  the  remarkable  house  to 
house  canvass  made  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Baker  of  Manette. 

The  cost  of  the  twenty  months'  campaign  is  estimated  to  be 
$17,000,  which  includes  the  amounts  spent  by  organizations  and 
individuals.  The  money  was  raised  in  various  ways  and  contri- 
butions mil  from  25  cents  up,  few  exceeding  $100.  Over  $500 
were  sul  scribed  by  the  labor  unions  and  abont  $500  collected  at 
the  Granges  and  Farmers'  Unions*  snflFrag^e  meetings.  Dr.  Sarah 
A.  Kendall  of  Seattle  collected  the  largest  amount  of  any  one 
person.  About  $3,000  were  contributed  from  outside  the  State, 
chiefly  from  New  York,  Massachusetts  and  California.  The 
first  and  largest  gift  which  heartened  the  workers  was  $500  from 
Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt.^ 

After  the  suffrage  amendment  was  carried  there  was  organized 

*  Among  eastern  contributor*  were  Henry  B.  and  Alice  Stone  BlackweU,  Mass.,  I^so; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Lesser,  California,  $100;  Mrs.  H.  E.  Flansburg;  New  York,  ftoo; 
Miaa  Janet  Richards,  WashinRton.  D.  C,  $100;  the  Rev.  Olympia  Brown,  Wisconsin. 
$JS.  The  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  contributed  direct  to  Mrs. 
DeVoe  for  traveling  expeaws  to  Jme.  1909,  indusiTe,  $900.  At  tllis  time,  seventeen 
months  before  the  amendment  was  submittrd,  through  difference*  arising  between  the 
national  and  State  organizations,  all  national  support  uas  witiidrawn.  Among  those 
contributing  from  the  EMt  tO  Mn^  WXft  OOdety  tbrough  Miss  Margaret  W.  Bayac  of 
Kirkland,  who  went  there  to  raise  money,  her  own  trip  bcinu  financed  by  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Riningcr  of  Seattle,  were:  Mrs.  Henry  Villard,  New  York,  %30o;  Mrs.  Susan  Look 
Avery,  Kcntaekjr,  $aso;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smitli  Miller  and  Miss  Anne  Fitzhugh  MiUer, 
New  York,  $300;  Mrs.  Kenicys,  New  York,  $Tf^ri;  Mr?  .Mfre  l  I  rwis,  Now  York,  $50; 
Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  Illinois,  $50;  Misses  Isabel  and  Emily  llowland,  New  York, 
Sao;  Ifn.  Sarob  L.  WilHi.  New  York;  $ao:  Mra.  Isabella  B.  Hooker.  Conn..  Etpat 
Suffrage  Association,  Mass,.  Jtoo;  Mrs.  H.  S.  Luscomb.  Mass.,  $100;  "A  Friend."  fsoo. 

Tlte  net  contribution  of  the  National  to  tbe  State  Association  during  the  campaign, 
dednctiag  the  cscpcaae  of  cntortainiiiff       1909  national  oonventioB»  waa  abont  tin. 
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on  Jan.  14,  191 1,  the  National  Council  of  Wmncn  Voters  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Q.  Mason  in  Tacoma.  Governor 
James  H.  Brady  of  Idaho  issued  a  call  to  the  Governors  of  the 
four  other  equal  suffrage  States- — Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah 
and  Washington — ^asking  them  to  send  delegates  to  this  first  con- 
vention. He  presided  at  the  opening  session  and  spoke  at  the 
evening  meeting  which  fUk^  the  largest  theater.  Mrs.  DeVoe 
was  etected  president  and  was  re-elected  at  each  succeeding  con- 
vention. It  was  non-partisan  and  non-sectarian  and  its  objects 
were  three-fold:  i.  To  educate  women  voters  in  the  exercise 
of  their  citizenship;  2.  To  secure  legislation  in  equal  suffrage 
States  in  tlie  interest  of  men  and  women,  of  children  and  the 
home ;  3.  To  aid  in  the  further  extension  of  woman  suffrage.  As 
new  States  gained  suffrage  they  joined  the  Council. 

Before  Mrs,  DeVoe  went  to  the  National  vSuffrage  Convention 
at  St.  Louis  in  March,  19 19,  she  was  authorized  by  the  Council 
to  take  whatever  steps  were  necessary  to  merge  it  in  the  National 
League  of  Women  Voters  which  was  to  be  or^Rmzed  there. 
Mrs.  Catt  requested  her  to  complete  the  arrangements  when  she 
returned  to  Washington  and  act  as  chairman  until  this  was  ac- 
complished. On  Jan.  6,  1920,  the  Council  became  the  State 
League  of  Women  Voters.  Afrs.  Nelle  Mitchell  Fick  was  elected 
temporary  and  later  Mrs.  W.  S.  Griswold  permanent  chairman. 

On  the  afternoon  of  August  2X,  old  and  new  suffrage  workers 
joined  in  a  celebration  at  Seattle  of  the  final  ratification  by  the 
Legislature  of  Tennessee,  which  was  attended  by  over  two  hun- 
died  women. 


Election  returns  furnish  conclusive  proof  that  the  women  of 

Washington  use  the  ballot.  After  1910  the  total  registration  of 
the  State  nearly  doubled,  although  men  uutuumher  women,  and 
the  women  apparently  vote  in  the  same  proportion  as  men.  A 
tremendous  increase  of  interest  among  them  in  civic,  economic 
and  political  affairs  followed  the  adoption  of  sutlrage  and  the 
results  were  evidenced  by  a  much  larger  number  of  laws  favor- 
ably affecting  the  status  of  women  and  the  home  passed  in  the 
ten  year  period  following  19T0  than  during  the  previous  ten  year 
period.   Uniform  hostility  to  liquor,  prostitution  and  vice  has 
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been  shown;  also  to  working  conditions  adveraely  affecting  the 
health  and  morals  of  women  and  children. 

The  vote  of  the  women  was  the  deddmg  factor  m  the  Seattle 
recall  election  of  Fehniary  8,  191 1,  when  Mayor  Hiram  Gill 
was  remo¥ed  becanse  of  vice  conditions  permitted  to  flourish 
under  his  administration.  It  was  acknowledg^ed  that,  due  to  a 
strong  combination  of  ilie  vice  and  public  utility  interests  of  the 
city,  he  would  have  been  retained  but  for  their  opposition.  His 
re-election  later  by  a  small  majority  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
he  begged  the  citizens  to  give  him  a  chance  to  remove  the  stigma 
from  his  name  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and  family,  with  whom 
his  relations  were  blameless. 

The  State  Legislative  Federation,  representing  140  various 
kinds  of  women's  clubs  and  organizations,  having  a  total  mem- 
bership of  over  50,000  women,  has  maintained  headquarters  at 
Olympia  during  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature  in  recent  years, 
to  the  advantage  of  legislation.  The  W.  C.  T.  U.  also  is  an 
active  influence.  Miss  Lucy  R.  Case,  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  Joint  Lepisl^tive  Committee  of  the  State  Federation  of  I^hor, 
Grange,  Farmers'  Union  and  Direct  Legislation  League,  took  an 
important  part  at  the  elections  of  1914  and  1916  in  defeating 
the  reactionary  measures  affecting  popular  government  and  labor. 

Representative  Frances  C  Axtell  of  Bellingham  introduced 
and  engineered  the  minimum  mge  law  and  several  moral  bills  in 
cooperation  with  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  Representative  Frances  M. 
Haskell  of  Tacoma  led  in  securing  the  law  for  equal  pay  for  men 
and  women  teachers.  Reah  M.  Whitehead,  Justice  of  the  Peace 
of  King  county,  prepared  and  promoted  the  law  relating  to  un- 
married mothers.  The  Seattle  Branch  of  the  Council  of  Women 
Voters  establishf  1  a  "quiz  congress,"  which  requested  candidates 
to  attend  its  meetings  and  state  their  position  on  campaign  issues 
and  answer  questions  and  many  candidates  importuned  it  for  a 
diance  to  be  heard. 

Ratification.  The  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  was  rati- 
fied  on  March  22, 1920,  at  an  extraordinary  session  called  princi- 
pally for  that  purpose.  Governor  Louis  F.  Hart  had  been  reluo- 
tant  to  call  a  special  session  on  the  ground  that»  due  to  the  un- 
settled condition  of  the  country  at  that  time,  it  would  afford 
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opportumty  for  the  introduction  of  a  flood  of  radical  legislation 
which  would  keq>  the  Legislature  in  prolonged  session  at  great 
expense  to  the  State.  He  finalty  yielded  to  the  persuasion  of  a 
large  number  of  the  leading  women  of  the  State  and  to  political 
pressure  from  his  party  in  high  places  and  called  the  session* 
which  lasted  but  three  days  and  dealt  only  with  the  subjects 
mentioned  in  the  call. 

The  occasion  was  most  impressive.  The  Capitol  was  thronged 
with  women  who  had  traveled  from  every  corner  of  the  State  to 
participate  in  the  occasion.  Every  available  seat  in  the  balconies 
of  both  iTouses  was  filled  and  the  aisles  and  corridors  were 
crowded,  i  he  hope  and  expectation  that  at  any  moment  the  wires 
might  flash  the  news  that  Delaware  had  ratified  and  Washington 
would  thus  be  the  thirty-sixth  and  final  State  to  enfranchise 
the  women  oi  the  whole  nation,  lent  an  added  thrill  to  the  pro- 
ceedings. At  noon  both  Houses  met  in  joint  session  to  listen 
to  the  Governor's  message.  Dealing  with  the  ratification  he  re- 
minded the  members  that  in  19 lo  the  electors  had  adopted  woman 
suffrage  by  an  overwhehning  vote  and  said*  "The  State  has  done 
well  under  the  management  of  both  men  and  women.**  A  marked 
feature  of  their  proceedings  was  the  gracious  courtesy  accorded 
to  the  old  suffrage  leaders  and  workers,  who  were  present  in 
large  numbers. 

In  the  House  the  honor  of  introducing  the  resolution  was  ac- 
corded to  Mrs.  Haskell,  Represcntalive  troui  Fierce  county,  who 
made  a  strong  speech  favoring  its  adoption.  Not  one  vote  was 
cast  acTiinst  it.  By  special  resolution  Mrs.  Emma  Smith  DeVoe, 
referred  to  as  "the  mother  of  suffrage"  in  the  State,  was  invited 
to  a  seat  on  the  right  of  Speaker  Adams,  with  Governor  Hart 
on  the  left.  A  special  committee  was  appointed  to  escort  her  and 
she  took  her  seat  amid  loud  cheers.  She  was  asked  to  address 
the  House  and  said  in  port : 

I  am  proud  of  the  Legislature  of  Washington  because  of  this 
patriotic  act  and  I  thank  you  in  the  name  of  our  forefathers,  who 

first  proclaimed  that  "taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny" 
and  that  governnieiit  without  consent  is  unjust.  ...  I  thank  you  in 
the  name  of  the  early  suffrage  workers  who  have  passed  on  to  their 
beautiftil  reward.  I  thank  you  in  the  name  of  the  women  of  the 
United  States  of  today  who  will,  I  trust,  use  their  new  political 
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freedom  wisely  and  well.  I  thank  you  in  the  name  of  the  children 
who  will  come  after  us ;  they  will  have  a  better,  broader  and  nobler 
heritage  than  was  ours.  And  I  personally  thank  you  from  tlie 
depths  of  my  heart.   God  bless  you  every  one! 

Twelve  minutes  after  the  resolution  reached  the  Senate  it  had 
been  passed  fay  another  unanimous  vote.  During  the  proceed- 
ings Mrs.  Homer  M.  Hill  sat  beside  President  Carlyon  and  was 
invited  to  address  the  members.  Described  as  "a  tiny  figure 
whose  white  hair  was  scarcely  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the 
Speaker's  desk,"  she  expressed  the  emotions  of  the  older  suffra- 
gists as  tliey  witnessed  the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  She 
thanked  them  in  the  name  also  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  thanked 
the  leaders  in  the  cause  of  labor  and  of  many  other  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  the  leaders  of  both  parties.  "Washington  has 
led  the  victorious  crusade  for  the  Pacific  Coast  States."  she  said. 
"May  we  always  appreciate  what  it  means  to  live  in  a  State 
whose  men  themselves  gave  this  right  to  women  1" 

[Laws.  A  complete  digest  of  the  laws  relating  especially  to 
the  interests  of  women  and  children  and  to  moral  questions  en- 
acLed  during  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century  was  prepared 
for  this  cliapter  by  Judge  Reah  M.  Whitehead  of  Seattle.  This 
was  supplemented  by  an  abstract  of  fifty-eight  statutes  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature  enacted  during  the  last  decade,  prepared  by  attorneys 
Adella  M.  Parker  of  Seattle  and  Bernice  A.  Sapp  of  Ol3mipia. 
They  largely  cover  the  field  of  modern  liberal  legislation  but  can 
not  be  given  because  of  the  decision  to  omit  the  laws  in  all  the 
State  chapters  for  lack  of  space.  The  results  on  questions  re- 
lated to  prohibition  submitted  to  the  electors,  with  women  voting, 
are  significant :  Statute  for  State-wide  prohibition  submitted  in 
1914:  ayes,  189,840;  noes,  171,208;  statute  submitted  in  191 6 
permitting  hotels  to  seU  liquor:  ayes,  48,354;  noes,  262,390; 
statute  authorizing  manufacture,  sale  and  export  of  4  per  cent, 
beer :  ayes,  98,843 ;  noes,  245,399.] 
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CHAPTER  XLVIt 

WEST  VIRGINIA.^ 

In  1895  when  the  West  Virginia  Equal  Suffrage  Association 
was  orj^anized  througfh  the  effort  of  the  National  American  As- 
sociation, with  Mrs.  Jessie  G.  Manley  president,  nine  clubs  were 
formed  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  but  only  those  in  Fair- 
mont and  Wheeling  remained  in  existence  after  1900.  The  first 
president  of  the  Fairmont  Club  was  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Mauley, 
Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Grove,  who  with  her  sisters,  Mrs.  CoriUa  K. 
Shearer  and  Miss  Ellen  D.  Ham,  all  still  living,  aged  89,  90 
and  92,  led  in  the  early  suffrage  work  in  the  State,  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Reed  of  Fairmont  also  was  a  pioneer.  Little  public  work 
was  done  ur.til  an  activt!  suffrage  niovcment  was  inaugurated  in 
Virginia  and  in  191 2  Miss  Alary  Johnston  came  to  Charleston 
and  organized  a  club.  One  was  formed  in  Morgantown  and 
these  four  constituted  the  State  association  until  the  amendment 
campaign  of  1916. 

The  following  have  served  as  State  presidents:  Mrs.  Beulah 
Boyd  Ritchie,  1900-1903;  Mrs.  M.  Anna  Hall,  1904;  Mrs.  Anne 
M.  Southern,  1905 ;  Dr.  Harriet  B.  Jones,  1906;  Mrs.  May  Horn- 
brook,  1907-1910;  Mrs.  Allie  Haymond,  1911-1912;  Miss  Mar- 
garet McKinney,  1913;  Mrs.  J.  Gale  Ebert,  1914-1915;  Mrs. 
Lenna  Lowe  Yost,  1916;  Mrs.  John  L.  RuW,  19 1 7- t 920*  An- 
nual meetings  were  held  as  follows:  lycx),  December  1,  lair- 
niont;  1904,  August  11,  Moundsville;  1905,  October  27,  Fair-  * 
mont;  1906,  October  26,  Wheeling;  1907,  November  8, 
Wheeling;  1908,  October  29,  Fairmont;  1909,  October  30, 

'  The  History  is  indebtcf!  for  this  chapter  to  Dr.  TTarriet  B  Tf>Me«,  officially  ii^rntified 
with  the  movement  for  womao  »uffrage  to  the  State  since  ii»  beginning  about  thirty 
years  ato^  to  Leom  Lowe  (lira.  BUb  A.)  Y<Mt,  chainnui  of  the  RaliSettioB 
Committee;  also  to  the  records  of  the  National  ATTterimn  Woman  Suffrage  Association. 

'  Women  who  have  been  most  prominent  in  the  work  not  alreadj  mcotioaed  are: 
ICtoe  fennle  Wilton.  Mr*.  Annie  C.  Boyd,  Mrm.  Henry  O.  Ott»  IHm  Bliabetfl  Oimniiwb 
Miss  Annu  Cuiintiinj,  Mis«  Florence  Hoge,  Mr».  Virginie  Hoge  Kendall  and  Um 
Edward  W.  Uaxlctt  oi  Wheeling;  Mrs.  I.  N.  Smith.  Mrsw  Hafold  KiU  and  Mrs.  A.  If. 
Fiaaey  of  CMcetons  Mki  Hettiet  Schreedcr  of  Grafton. 
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Wheeling;  191 1,  October  27,  Fairmont;  1913,  October  24, 
Wheeling.  During  these  years  practically  all  that  was  done  was 
to  have  speakers  of  note  from  time  to  time  and  a  resolution  for 
woman  suffrage  introduced  in  the  L^slature  whenever  possible. 

In  1904  a  new  city  charter  was  prepared  for  Wheeling  and  an 
effort  was  made  to  have  it  provide  for  a  municipal  vote  for 
women.  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  national  president,  gave  a 
week  to  speaking  in  the  dty  and  Miss  Kate  Gordon,  national 
corresponding  secretary,  spent  three  weeks  there,  addressing 
many  organizations.  The  question  was  submitted  to  the  voters 
with  the  charter  but  on  a  separate  ballot.  Both  were  lost,  the 
suffrage  amendment  by  1,600.  More  votes  were  cast  on  it  thaii 
on  the  charter  itself. 

In  19 10  an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution  permitting 
women  to  be  appointed  notaries  public,  clerks  of  county  courts, 
probation  officers  and  members  of  boards  of  State  institutions 
went  to  the  voters.  The  State  Bar  Association  also  had  an 
amendment  and  kindly  printed  the  literature  for  the  former  and 
sent  it  out  with  theirs.  It  received  the  larger  number  of  votes — 
44,168  ayes,  45,044  noes — and  was  lost  by  only  876. 

With  the  submission  to  the  voters  by  the  Legislature  of  191 5 
of  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  conferring  full  suffrage  ac- 
tivity was  stimukited.  Miss  Ida  Craft  of  New  York,  in  co- 
operation with  the  women  of  Charleston,  held  a  suffrage  school 
there  January  28-February  3  and  at  that  time  Mrs.  J.  £.  Can- 
nady,  vice-president  of  its  Equal  Suffrage  League,  obtained 
permission  from  Governor  Henry  D.  Hatfield  to  put  the  "suf- 
frag^e  map"  in  the  lobby  of  the  Capitol.  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Crai^ie, 
chairman  of  church  work  for  Llic  National  Association,  addressed 
the  Woman's  Club  of  Parkersburg  April  5  and  afterwards  spoke 
in  many  cities  and  towns  through  arrangement  by  Dr.  Jones,  as 
did  Mrs.  Harriet  Taylor  Upton  of  Warren  and  Miss  P-lizabeth 
J.  Hauser  of  Girard,  Ohio.  In  May  Mrs.  Ebert  of  Parkersbiir^, 
president  of  the  State  association,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  clergy- 
men urging  them  to  use  as  a  text  on  Mothers'  Day,  May  9,  The 
Need  of  Mothers'  Influence  in  the  State,  and  Dr.  Jones  sent  a 
questionnaire  to  150  editors,  receiving  answers  favoring  suffrage 
from  53.  Mrs.  Desha  Breckinridge,  president  of  the  Kentudcy 
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Equal  Suffrage  Associaticr:.  spent  a  week  in  the  State  speaking 
and  Miss  Craft,  who  kept  her  promise  to  return  in  May,  organ- 
ized many  new  suffrage  groups,  as  did  Mrs.  Wesley  Martin 
Stoner  of  Washingtoni  who  campaigned  principally  in  the  mining 
towns.  In  the  summer  a  Men's  Advisory  Committee  with  Judge 
J.  C  McWhorter  as  chairman  was  appointed  by  the  State  board ; 
the  State  Educational  Association  in  convention  endorsed  woman 
suffrage;  and  after  an  address  by  Mrs.  Deborah  Knox  Livingston 
of  Maine,  who  was  on  a  tour  of  the  State,  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Conference  passed  a  favorable  resolution.  Later  on 
Governor's  Day  at  xdiddlcbounic  with  thousands  of  people  pres- 
ent Mrs.  Ebert  spoke  with  Governor  Hatfield,  both  making  ap- 
peals for  votes  for  women.  At  the  annual  Fall  Festival  at 
Huntington  a  suffrage  float  designed  by  Mrs.  E.  C.  Venable 
was  in  the  parade.  At  Parkersburg  suffragists  addressed  an  im- 
mense crowd  at  Barnum  and  Bailey's  circus. 
*  In  October  the  number  of  small  subscribers  was  increased  by 
"dollar  day/'  when  many  persons  sacrificed  or  earned  a  dollar 
and  gave  it  to  the  association.  Window  displays  were  arranged 
in  many  cities  with  especially  elaborate  ones  in  Wheeling,  Park- 
ersburg and  Huntington.  At  the  State  convention  held  in  Hunt- 
ington Nov.  i6,  191 5,  a  "budget"  of  $25,000  was  authorized, 
$5,000  of  which  was  quickly  subscribed  by  the  delegates,  Dr. 
Irene  I'ullard  of  Charleston  and  Mrs.  Helen  Brandeburg  of 
Huntington  pledging  $1,000  each  for  their  branches.  Mrs. 
Frank  Roessing  of  Pittsburgh,  national  lirst  vice-president,  who 
was  one  of  the  speakers,  pledged  $400  for  the  Pennsylvania  asso- 
ciation.  For  the  first  time  there  was  an  automobile  parade. 

In  January,  191 6,  Mrs.  Ebert  resigned  and  Mrs.  Yost,  first 
vice-president,  succeeded  her,  soon  afterwards  opening  head- 
quarters in  her  own  home  in  Morgantown.  These  demanded 
practically  every  hour  of  her  time  from  6  in  the  morning  until 
II  at  night  throughout  the  ten  months'  campaign.  Because  of 
the  illness  of  Dr.  Bullard,  chairman  of  literature,  that  department 
was  moved  to  Morgantown  and  placed  in  chars^e  of  Mrs.  P.  C. 
McBee,  with  Lillie  Hagans  assisting.  About  $2,000  were  in- 
vested in  literature.  Over  200,000  congressional  speeches  were 
sent  to  the  voters.   In  the  last  days  of  the  campaign  personal 
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appeals  were  maUed  to  those  In  half  of  the  55  counties  and 
10,000  posters  were  sent  out  by  this  bureau  to  be  used  on  ele^ 
tion  day.  Through  a  publicity  department  opened  February  2$, 
with  Frank  C.  Dudley  at  the  head,  the  200  newspapers  of  the 
State  were  served  with  news  bulletins.  He  also  edited  a  special 
edition  of  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer  in  June.  In  September 
the  National  Association  sent  Mrs.  Rose  I..  Geyer  of  Iowa,  who 
had  conducted  the  publicity  in  its  campaign  this  year.  During 
the  last  inonlii  bulletins  were  supplied  to  all  daily  papers;  IIO 
newspapers  were  provided  with  free  plate  service;  many  anti- 
sufFrai^e  articles  were  answered;  much  copy  was  given  to  local 
newspapers  about  public  meetings  held  by  the  s]>eakers  and  or- 
ganizers; newspaper  advertisements  were  furnished  to  all  rural 
papers  the  week  before  election;  every  city  organization  carried 
a  conspicuous  advertisement  in  the  daily  papers;  hundreds  of 
two-page  supplements  were  furnished  the  last  week.  The  majority 
of  the  newspapers  were  editorially  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

In  January  the  State  association  put  two  organizers  in  the 
field.  Miss  Marie  Ames  and  Miss  Eudora  Ramsey,  the  salary  of 
the  hitter  paid  by  the  Allegheny  cotmty  suffrage  society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  National  Association  pUused  two,  Miss  Lavinia 
Engle  and  Miss  Katherine  B.  Mills.  An  appeal  in  March  for 
more  help  brought  Miss  Hannah  J.  Patterson,  its  corresponding 
secretary  and  cliairman  of  organization.  In  making  her  report 
to  the  National  liuarti  on  April  5  she  iccuiinncnded  that  head- 
quarters be  established  m  the  business  district  of  Morgantown; 
additional  office  assistance  be  sent  to  relieve  the  president;  ten 
organizers  be  secured  and  so  distributed  that  there  would  be 
one  in  every  group  of  five  or  six  counties;  and  a  representative 
of  the  National  Association  visit  the  State  each  month  in  order 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  work.  As  the  "budget"  called 
for  $16,000  the  National  Board  voted  to  give  $5,000  providing 
the  State  association  would  raise  $11,000.  The  headquarters 
were  moved  at  once  and  furnished  by  friends.  Later  when  they 
became  too  small  the  Board  of  Trade  rooms  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  suf&ragists  through  the  kindness  of  £.  M.  Grant. 
From  time  to  time  organizers  were  sent  to  the  State  until  there 
were  twenty-eight  and  400  organizations  were  formed.  To  re- 
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lieve  the  president,  Miss  iVlicc  Cui  us  of  Iowa  was  sent  as  execu- 
tive secretary,  remaining  until  the  end  of  the  campaign.  Miss 
Patterson  made  three  trips  to  the  State.  Mrs,  Catt  made  one 
with  her,  meeting  with  the  State  board  August  3,  4,  in  Clarks- 
burg, to  hold  a  workers'  conference,  which  considered  publicity, 
money  raising,  organization  and  election  day  methods.  A 
"budget"  of  $14,948  to  cover  the  last  four-and^-quarter  months 
of  the  camgsdffi  was  adopted. 

A  "flying  squadron"  of  prominent  West  Virginia  men  and 
women  speakers  was  sent  in  groups  to  thirty  points.  They  were 
Dr.  Joseph  A.  Bennett  of  Sistersville ;  C.  Burgess  Taylor  of 
Wheeling;  the  lion.  Charles  E.  Carngan  01  Moundsville ;  Judge 
McWhorter  and  J,  M.  N.  Downes  of  Buckhannon ;  Howard  L. 
Swisher  of  Morgantown ;  the  Hon.  Tracy  L.  Jeffords  and  the 
Hon.  B.  Randolph  Bias  of  Williamson;  Mrs.  Frank  N.  Mann 
of  Huntington ;  Mrs.  Flora  Williams  of  Wheeling,  soloist.  Mrs. 
Pattie  RufTner  Jacobs  of  Alabama  and  Mrs.  Nellie  McClung  of 
Canada  joined  the  squadron  and  spoke  at  several  points.  Among 
others  of  influence  who  filled  many  speaking  engagements  and 
met  their  own  expenses  were  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Russell  and  Rabbi 
H.  Silver  of  Wheeling;  Milliard  F.  Snider  and  the  Hon.  Harvey 
W.  Harmar  of  Clarksburg  ;  Judge  Frank  Cox  and  ex-Governor 
Glasscock  of  Morgantown.  Juclc;e  AicWliorter  made  about  25 
addrosses.  Uncounted  numbers  of  women  throughout  the  Stale 
freely  gave  their  lime  and  work.  About  1,500  meetint^s  were 
arranged  by  the  headquarters  staflE  exclusive  of  those  in  cliarge 
of  local  women.  Mrs.  Catt  spoke  to  mass  meetings  at  Clarks- 
burg, Morgantown  and  Fairmont  and  at  the  hearing  before  the 
Democratic  State  convention;  Mrs.  Antoinette  Funk  of  Chicago 
before  the  Republican  State  convention.  Favorable  suffrage 
planks  were  phced  in  the  platforms  of  both  parties  and  the  candi- 
dates for  Governor  declared  publicly  for  the  amendment. 

Dr.  Shaw  made  thirteen  addresses  in  cities  of  over  5,000  in- 
habitants, contributing  her  services  and  expenses  wilh  the  condi- 
tion that  the  collections  at  her  meetings  go  into  the  State  treasury. 
Miss  Katharine  Devereux  Blake,  principal  of  a  New  York  City 
school,  addressed  Teachers'  Institutes  three  weeks  without 
charge,  the  State  paying  her  expenses.  Mrs.  Jacobs  gave  a  two 
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weeks'  speaking  tour  and  paid  her  own  expenses.  Other  speakers 
from  outside  the  State  were  Mrs.  Forbes  Robertson  Hale,  Mrs. 

T.  T.  Cotnam  of  Arkansas;  Dr.  Krtie  McCoUum  Jones  of  Iowa; 
Mrs.  Anna  Ross  Weeks  and  Miss  Emma  L.  McAlarney  of  New 
York;  Mrs.  Minnie  Fisher  Ciuinn-oiiam  of  Texas  and  Mrs. 
McClung.   Dr.  Harriet  B.  Jones  spoke  throughout  the  campaign. 

The  National  Association  paid  the  salary  or  expenses  or  both 
of  the  outside  speakers  and  twenty  of  the  organizers.^  It  paid* 
also  for  200,000  Congressional  speeches;  circularized  and  sent 
the  Woman's  Journal  for  four  months  to  i»6oo  dergymen;  fur* 
nished  suffrage  posters  and  a  Ford  car  and  paid  for  election 
advertising  in  all  the  rural  newspapers.  It  sent  Mr.  HeasUp, 
its  own  chairman  of  publicity,  for  the  last  days  of  the  cam- 
paign. Financial  assistance  came  also  from  the  Massachusciu 
association.  The  State  was  left  with  a  deficit  of  $3,740.  During 
the  campaign  the  National  Association  liad  sent  in  cash  $5,257. 
Afterwards,  to  reduce  the  deticit,  it  sent  money  for  the  salary 
of  one  organizer  and  expenses  of  another  beside  $1,000  in  cash. 
Later  the  Leslie  Suffrage  Commission  paid  a  bill  of  $540  to 
the  Publishing  Company  for  literature  ordered  from  June  to 
November  by  the  State  and  $2,000  in  cash  which  cleared  the 
deficit.  According  to  the  State  report  the  campaign  cost  the 
State  organization  about  $9,000.  It  cost  the  National  Associa- 
tton  and  Leslie  Commission  over  $17,000. 

The  vote  on  November  7  was  63,540  in  favor;  161,607  against; 
opposing  majority  of  98,000,  the  largest  ever  given  against 
woman  suffrage.  Only  two  out  of  tlie  fifty-live  counties  carried. 
Brooke  and  Hancock,  industrial  districts  situated  in  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  the  State.  Brooke  county  had  the  lowest  per 
cent,  of  illiteracy — two  per  cent,  while  it  was  eight  and  three- 
tenths  per  cent,  in  the  State  at  hrge.  The  "wet"  vote  of  Wheel- 
ing, Huntington  and  Charleston  proved  a  decisive  factor  m 

>  The  organiser*!  who  often  were  tptmhtn  alfe^  not  elfewbcre  neatioBed.  were 
MiaBcs  Adclla  Potter,  Eleanor  FuriTi.in,  All  e  Riggs  Hunt.  Lola  Walker,  Jos<'phine 
Caacy,  Lola  Trax,  Grace  Cole,  £lcaiior  Raoul,  Mra.  C.  £.  Martia,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Camhron, 
Mra.  EKxebeUi  SnUivea.  Dr.  Bkrrlet  B.  DOla  ead  oCbent  HIIm  Raneer  aod  Wm 
Raoul  gave  the  uae  of  their  cars.  Miss  Gertrude  Watkiiis  and  Kfi  s  GcrtruJe  Miller  of 
Arkansas  donated  their  services  from  July  17,  the  State  paying  their  expeoaes.  The 
PbiladclpUa  Conaty  Society  eent  Wm  Mabel  Dorr  for  two^d'O'lnlf  neathe  t»  te 
contribution.  Miss  Alma  B.  Saaw  of  Iflewiri  gave  her  aervkee  for  over  two  Mnth^ 
the  State  paying  her  nptnun. 
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defeating  the  amendmetit  Another  element  working  toward  the 
stti&age  defeat  was  the  use  made  by  the  opposition  of  the  negro 
question.  They  told  the  negroes  that  the  white  women  would 
take  the  vote  away  from  them  and  also  establish  a  **Jii"-Crow" 

system  and  they  told  the  white  women  that  the  negro  women 
outiiumbered  them  and  would  get  the  balance  of  power.  There 
is  a  large  colored  vote  in  the  State.  A  really  big  campaign 
was  conducted  and  while  the  size  of  the  opposition  vote  was 
appalling,  one  must  consider  that  it  was  the  first  attempt  The 
election  methods  in  some  places  were  reprehensible. 

The  State  convention  was  held  at  Fairmont,  Nov.  20,  1917, 
and  there  was  a  determination  to  hold  together  lor  future  effort. 
In  19x8  there  was  no  convention,  the  women  being  absorbed  in 
war  work.  By  1919  another  great  struggle  was  ahead,  as  it 
was  evident  that  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  would  soon  be 
sent  to  the  Legislatures  by  Congress. 

Following  the  plan  of  the  National  Association  Mrs.  Nettie 
Rogers  Shuler,  national  corresponding  secretary  and  chairman 
of  organization,  went  to  Charleston  on  Jan.  7,  1919,  to  meet  the 
State  board  to  discuss  plans  for  ratification.  The  officers  present 
were  Mrs.  Ruhl,  president;  Mrs.  Yost,  member  of  the  National 
Executive  Committee,  and  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Romine  of  Wheel- 
ing, chairman  of  the  Congressional  Committee.  They  stated 
that  there  was  little  organization,  no  funds  and  that  help  must 
be  given  by  the  National  Association.  Mrs.  Shuler  remained 
two  weeks  and  with  these  three  officers  and  Miss  Edna  Annette 
Beveridge  interviewed  and  polled  members  of  the  Legislature. 
Acting  for  the  association  Mrs.  Shuler  divided  the  State  and 
assigned  the  districts  to  three  national  organizers,  Miss  Bever- 
idge, who  remained  three-and-a-half  months;  Mrs.  Augusta 
Hughston  and  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Pidgeon,  six  weeks  each, 
the  National  Association  paying  salary  and  expenses  and  furnish* 
ing  literature  and  printed  petitions  to  members  of  the  Legislature. 
Suffrage  societies  were  revived,  public  officials*  editors  and  min- 
isters interviewed  and  much  work  was  done. 

On  April  2,  3,  a  large  and  enthusiastic  State  convention  was 
held  in  Charleston  at  the  Kanawha  Hotel.  Coming  directly  from 
the  convention  of  the  National  Association  at  St.  Louis,  Mrs. 
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Catt,  the  president,  who  had  asked  for  a  "working"  conference 
with  the  Slate  board,  spoke  on  the  Ft  lna;  Amendment  at  the 
afternoon  session  and  to  a  mass  meeting  in  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  Hall  in  the  evening.  She  was  accompa- 
nied by  Mrs.  Shuler,  who  spoke  at  a  dinner  in  the  Ruffner  Hotel  - 
presided  over  by  Mrs.  Woodson  T.  Wills,  vice-president  of  the 
West  Virginia  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and  addressed  by 
prominent  men  and  women  of  the  State  and  by  Miss  Marjorie 
Shuler,  national  director  of  field  publicity,  who  had  conducted  a 
conference  at  the  afternoon  session. 

Ratification.  The  Federal  Amendment  was  submitted  by 
Congress  June  4,  and  the  pressing  work  for  the  State  associa- 
tion was  to  secure  its  ratification  by  the  Legislature.  Mrs.  Ellis 
A.  Yost  was  made  chairman  of  the  Ratification  Committee,  whose 
other  members  were  Mrs.  Ruhl.  Mrs.  Ebert,  Mrs.  Ti.  D.  Rum- 
mel,  Miss  Mary  Wilson,  Miss  Marcraret  McKinney  and  Mrs. 
Romine.  An  Advisory  Board  was  formed  of  150  of  as  influen- 
tial men  as  there  were  in  the  State,  jtidj!^es,  lawyers,  bankers, 
officials,  presidents  and  professors  of  colleg'es.  editors,  clerc^'- 
men,  presidents  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  and  other 
organizations;  and  the  most  prominent  women  in  educational, 
civic  and  club  work.  This  list  was  printed  on  the  campaign 
stationery.  The  last  of  December  Governor  John  J.  Comwell 
received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Catt  urging  him  to  call  a  special 
session  in  January.  He  was  known  to  favor  ratification  and 
he  had  been  kept  informed  by  the  members  of  the  suffrage  asso- 
ciation and  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  who  had  polled  the  legislators  and 
found  a  majority  in  favor. 

The  Democratic  Governor  called  the  Republican  Legislature  in 
special  session  for  Friday,  February  27,  1920.  President  Wilson 
telegraphed  members  of  the  Senate :  **May  I  not  ur^e  upon  you 
the  importance  to  the  whole  coimtry  of  the  prompt  ratiilcaiion 
of  the  suffrage  amendment  and  express  the  hope  that  you  will 
find  it  possible  to  lend  your  aid  to  this  end?"  Both  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  National  Coinniittees  joined  in  urc^in^^  rati- 
fication, as  did  the  entire  State  dele<:^ation  in  Congress,  who 
had  voted  for  submitting  the  amendment.  The  resolution  was 
introduced  and  by  the  rules  went  over  for  one  day.  All  looked 
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promising  when  suddenly  its  advocates  found  themselves  in  a 
torrent  of  opposition,  due  to  the  injection  of  the  fight  that  was 
being  made  for  the  governorship  and  interference  from  outside 
the  State.  The  Maryland  Legislature  sent  a  committee  to  urge 
its  rejection  and  antt-suffrage  leaders  from  all  over  the  country 
made  their  appearance.  The  vote  was  taken  on  Wednesday  and 
stood  47  ayes,  40  noes  in  the  House.  The  vote  was  14  to  14  in 
the  Senate.  A  motion  to  reconsider  was  lost  by  the  same  vote. 
In  the  meantiiue  Senator  Jesse  A.  Bloch,  who  was  in  California, 
telegraphed :  **]ust  received  notice  of  special  session.  Am  in  fa- 
vor of  ratification.  PK  ase  arrange  a  pair  for  iiie."  This  was  re- 
fused by  the  opponents  with  jeers.  Secretary  of  State  Houston 
G.  Young  immediately  got  into  communication  with  him  on  the 
long  distance  telephone  and  he  agreed  to  make  a  race  across 
the  continent  for  Charleston. 

Then  came  the  struggle  to  hold  the  lines  mtact  until  his  ar* 
rival.  The  situation  was  most  critical  because  a  motion  in  the 
Lower  House  to  reconsider  had  been  laid  on  the  table  and  could 
be  called  up  at  any  time.  Many  members  were  anxious  to  go 
home  and  there  -was  diflficulty  in  keeping  enough  present  at  roll 
call  to  defeat  hostile  attacks.  The  tie  in  the  Senate  held  fast, 
however,  as  Senator  Bloch  sped  across  the  country.  The  day 
he  reached  Chicago  the  opposition  resorted  to  its  most  desperate 
expedient  by  producing  a  former  Senator,  A.  R.  Montgomery, 
who  about  eight  months  before  had  resigned  his  seat,  saying  that 
he  was  leaving  the  State,  and  later  had  moved  to  Illinois.  There 
was  documentary  evidence  that^he  had  given  up  his  residence. 
He  demanded  of  Governor  G>mwell  to  return  his  letter  of  resig- 
nation. The  Governor  refused  and  he  then  appeared  in  the 
Senate  that  afternoon  and  oflTered  to  vote.  President  Sinsel 
promptly  ruled  that  he  was  not  a  member.  On  an  appeal  from 
this  nil i Kg  he  was  sustained  by  a  tie  vote  and  the  case  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Privilee^es  and  Elections. 

When  Senator  Bloch  reached  Chicago  he  found  that  not  only 
a  special  train  but  also  an  airship  were  awaiting  him.^  He  chose 
the  train  and  made  the  trip  with  a  speed  that  was  said  to  have 

^  Tt  was  kept  a  secret  at  the  time  who  WM  respondble  for  this  arranfrement  but  !atfr 
it  wM  found  to  be  Captain  Victor  Heinxe  of  Cindnoati,  who  had  charge  of  th« 
IMwuA  BcpaUicMi  bcadqittntra  in  Ghkagn. 
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broken  all  records.  He  arrived  on  March  lo  and  took  his  seat 
in  the  Senate  amid  cheers  from  crowded  galleries.  The  corri- 
dors were  thronged  and  even  the  floor  of  the  Senate  was  crowded 
with  guests,  many  of  them  women.  Then  followed  a  inost  dra- 
matic  debate  of  several  hours,  as  each  side  tried  to  get  the 
advantage.  Montgomery  was  not  permitted  to  take  his  seat  and 
at  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  vote  was  taken — 16  ayes»  13 
noes,  one  opponent  changing  his  vote  when  he  saw  the  resolu- 
tion would  pass. 

After  the  Senate  vote  a  second  was  secured  in  the  House  by 
the  opponents  of  the  motion  to  reconsider,  which  resulted  in  a 
larger  favorable  majority  than  the  first. 

Harvey  W.  Harmer  of  Clarksburg,  who  had  charge  of  the 
resolution  in  the  Senate  and  W.  S.  John  of  Morgantown  in 
the  House,  deserve  the  warmest  gratitude  of  the  women.  It 
was  not  an  ordinary  vote  that  the  members  gave  but  one  which 
stood  the  test  for  days  and  against  the  most  determined  oppo- 
sition. Too  much  praise  can  not  be  given  to  Governor  Com- 
well  for  calling  the  special  session  and  for  unyieldingly  standing 
by  the  cause.  The  Democratic  State  chairman,  C.  L.  Shaver, 
altliough  unable  to  be  present,  p^ve  splendid  help.  The  men 
outside  the  Legislature  who  gave  their  tune  unstintedly,  and  were 
present,  cooperating  with  the  Ratification  Committee  of  the 
Equal  Suflfrage  Association,  were  State  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican Committee,  W.  E.  Baker ;  Secretary  of  State  Young,  former 
Minister  to  Venezuela;  Elliott  Northcott,  mayor  of  Charleston; 
ex-Governor  A.  B.  White;  U.  S.  Senator  Howard  Sutherland; 
Major  John  Bond;  National  Republican  Committeeman  Virgil  L 
Highland;  Congressman  M.  M.  Neely;  Mayor  Hall  and  Jesse 
B.  Sullivan,  a  prominent  newspaper  correspondent.  The  best 
legal  and  editorial  assistance  was  given  generously  by  the  Hon. 
Fred  O.  Blue,  the  Hon.  Clyde  B.  Johnson  and  former  U.  S. 
Senator  W.  E.  Chilton.  Boyd  Jarrell,  editor  of  the  Huntington 
Herald  Dispatch,  was  constantly  on  the  firing  line. 

The  chairman  of  the  Ratification  Committee  had  a  herculean 
task  during  these  strenuous  days  and  after  they  were  over  a  letter 
of  appreciation  of  her  services  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Catt,  the  national 
president,  which  dosed:    "The  opposing  elements  combmed 
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tended  to  create  for  Mrs.  Yost  what  at  first  seemed  to  be  a  sitiia* 
tion  impossible  of  solution,  but  with  rare  tact  and  a  soundness 
of  judgment  that  we  have  seldom  seen  eqtiaUed  her  leadership 
has  brought  about  a  complete  victory*  As  supporters  of  suffrage 
we  are  sending  you  this  without  Mrs.  Yost's  Jmowlcdge  and 
simply  that  at  least  some  part  of  the  credit  due  her  may  be  given." 
This  was  signed  by  Chas.  A.  Suisel,  president  State  Senate; 
Grant  P.  Hall,  Mayor  of  Charleston;  W.  £.  Chilton,  former 
U.  S.  Senator;  Houston  C.  Young,  Secretary  of  State;  Albert 
B.  White,  former  Governor;  W.  £.  Baker,  chairman  Republican 
State  Committee;  J.  S.  Darst,  Auditor  of  State. 

The  president  of  the  State  Association,  Mrs.  Ruhl,  was  present 
throughout  the  sessions,  as  were  members  of  tlie  State  committee, 
Mrs.  Ebert,  Mrs,  Rummel,  Miss  McKiimey,  Mrs.  Roinine,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Peadro,  Mrs.  Mann,  Mrs.  .Mlie  B.  Hayniond,  Mrs.  O.  S. 
McKinney,  Mrs.  Kemble  White,  Mrs.  William  G.  Brown  and 
Mrs.  Olandus  West.  The  cost  of  organizers  and  literature  in  the 
ratification  campaign  to  the  National  Association  was  about 
$2,300,  in  addition  to  the  State  association's  expenses. 

On  Sept.  30,  1920,  the  State  association  became  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Ruhl  was  elected  chairman. 

Legislative  Action,  tqoi.  A  bill  for  Presidential  suf- 
frage, drawn  by  George  £.  Boyd,  Sr.,  was  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Henry  C.  Hervey  and  seconded  by  S.  G.  Smith  of 
Wheeling.  It  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  31  to  25,  Speaker  Wilson 
voting  against  it.  The  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Nelson  Whittaker  of  Wheeling.  U.  S.  Senator  Stephen  B. 
EUcins  commanded  it  to  be  tabled  and  this  was  done. 
1903.  A  bill  for  Presidential  suffrage  was  defeated. 
irp5.  A  resolution  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Samuel  Mont- 
gomery to  submit  a  suiirage  aiucndment  to  the  State  Constitution 
received  two  votes. 

IQ07.  Dr.  A.  T  Mitchell  introduced  a  resolution  for  an 
aineiidTTicnt  in  the  house;  Z.  J.  Forman  in  the  Senate.  Senator 
Robert  Hazlett  arranged  a  legislative  hearing  at  which  every  seat 
was  occupied,  with  people  sitting  on  the  steps  and  sides  of  the 
platform  and  the  large  space  in  the  back  part  of  the  room  filled 
with  men  standing.  Dr.  Harriet  B.  Jones  made  a  short  address 
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and  was  followed  by  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  president  of  the 
National  Suffrage  Association,  in  an  eloquent  plea.  The  vote  in 
the  Senate  was  10  ayes,  13  noes;  in  the  House,  26  ayes,  48  noes. 

1 91 3.  A  resolution  to  submit  a  State  amendment  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  January  28  by  M.  K,  Duty  and  later  at  his 
request  Delegate  EUis  A.  Yost  took  charge  of  it.  Through  the 
generosity  of  the  Hon.  William  Seymour  Edwards,  Miss  Maty 
Johnston  was  brought  to  Charleston  by  its  suffrage  association 
and  addressed  the  Legislature,  which  assembled  in  the  House 
Guunber.  She  also  spoke  to  a  large  audience  in  the  Burlew 
Theater.  The  resolution  came  up  on  February  15 ;  the  hall  was 
crowded  with  interested  spectators  and  stirring  speeches  were 
made  by  the  members.  On  the  final  roll  call,  to  the  dismay  of  its 
stipporters,  it  did  not  poll  the  necessary  two-thirds.  On  motion  of 
Dclcj^^ate  Yost  the  announcement  of  the  vote  was  postponed  till 
Monday,  the  i/th,  and  every  possible  effort  was  made  to  bring  in 
absent  members  but  as  the  final  vote  was  being  taken  it  was  seen 
that  it  lacked  one.  At  the  request  of  Governor  Hatfield  Delegate 
Hartley  cbanc^ed  bis  vote  and  it  was  carried  by  the  needed  58, 
Speaker  Taylor  George  voting  for  it.  The  resolution  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  N.  G.  Keim  of  Elkins  and  supported  by 
able  speakers  but  it  was  bst  on  February  20  by  14  noes,  16  ayes, 
20  being  necessary.. 

1915.  On  January  26  the  resolution  for  a  State  amendment 
was  submitted  by  26  ayes,  3  noes  in  the  Senate  and  76  ayes,  8 
noes  in  the  House,  to  be  voted  on  in  Nqyember,  1916. 
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WISCONSIN/ 

Woman  suffrage  history  in  Wisconsin  from  1900  to  1920 
naturally  divides  itself  into  three  sections,  the  first  including  the 
ten  years  preceding  the  submission  of  the  referendum  measure  by 
the  Legislature  in  191 1 ;  the  second  the  two  years  of  the  referen- 
dum campaign  and  the  third  the  succeeding  seven  years  to  1920. 

The  work  of  the  State  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  which 
was  organized  in  1869,  continued  in  tlie  20th  century,  as  in  the 
19th,  through  orc^anization,  public  meet i Tigs,  annual  conventions, 
the  publication  of  the  ]4^isconsin  Citisen,  The  conventions  of  the 
first  decade,  which  always  took  place  in  the  autumn,  were  held  as 
follows:  1901,  Brodhead;  1902,  Madison;  1903,  Platteville; 
1904*  Janesville;  1905,  Milwaukee;' 1906, 1907, 190S,  1909, 1910, 
Madison;  191 1,  Racine.  The  Rev.  Olympia  Brown,  who  had 
been  elected  president  in  18S3,  continued  to  serve  in  that  capacity 
with  undiminished  vigor  and  abiHty,  having  been  elected  every 
year,  until  the  end  of  191 2.  Besides  her  other  services  she  gave 
hniKheds  of  addresses  on  woman  suffrage,  speaking  in  nearly 
every  rity  in  the  State.^ 

The  publication  of  the  IViscofisin  Citigen,  established  in  1887, 
was  continued  in  spite  of  limited  finances.  Its  first  editor  was 
Martha  Parker  Dingee  from  Boston,  a  niece  of  Theodore  Parker, 
who  gave  her  services  for  seven  years.   After  that  the  editors 

were  Mrs.  Helen  H.  Charlton,  Miss  Lena  V.  Newman  and  Mrs. 

*  The  Histonr  ia  indebted  for  this  chapter  to  Mrs.  Theodora  W.  Youmana,  president 
of  the  State  Woman  Suffrage  AMOciation  from  19 13  until  its  work  was  finished  in  1920. 

*  The  following  wer^  the  officers  for  the  first  twelve  years:  Vice-presidents:  Mrs. 
Jessie  M.  Luther,  Mrs.  Madftt  W»ten«  Mm  Laura  James.  Vida  Jam^s,  Mrs  E.  C. 
Pri'ldlc,  Miss  Linda  RboHrs;  corresponding  secretaries:  Miss  Lminda  Lake,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Geddcs,  Mrs.  Emma  Geddcs,  Miss  I^na  Newman«  Mrs.  B.  Ostrandcr,  Mrs. 
NdSc  K.  Donaldson;  recording  secretaries:  Miss  Marion  W.  Hamilton,  Miss  Emnut 
Graham,  Mrs.  Kthct  Irish,  Miss  W.  ^00  Bruenchenhein ;  treasaren:  Mra.  Dora  Putaam, 
Mrs.  Lydia  Woodward,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Derrick,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Sprague,  Mrs.  B.  Ostrandcr, 
Gwendolen  Broim  Willie;  chaimwn  Exeenthre  Conunlltce:  EUcn  A.  Boee.  lira  Btia 
Gardner,  Mn.  Kala  BhiftwiK 
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Youmans.  After  191 4  it  was  published  at  Waukesha,  before  that 
at  Brodhead,  and  was  discontinued  in  1917.  Notable  speakers 
from  outside  the  State  at  conventions  of  the  first  decade  were 
Mrs.  Catharine  Waugh  McCtdloch,  the  Rev.  Florence  Buck,  the 
Rev.  Marion  Murdodc,  Mrs.  Clara  Bewick  Colby,  Mrs,  Belva  A. 
Lockwood,  Miss  Jane  Addams  and  Dr.  Julia  Holmes  Smith. 

The  association  for  some  time  supported  a  State  organizer, 
the  Rev.  Alice  Ball  Loomis,  and  later  Mrs.  Emma  Smith 
DeX'oe  for  two  seasons.  In  1902  headquarters  were  established 
at  Madison,  the  capital,  in  a  little  room  in  the  State  House,  for  the 
distrilnitinn  of  literature,  and  here  was  kept  a  register  of  men  and 
women  who  Ijelieved  in  woman  suffrage.  In  1907  the  Rev.  Mrs. 
Brown  prepared  a  bulletin  for  the  legislators,  giving  the  statistics 
of  woman  suffrage  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 

In  1908  Mrs.  Maud  Wood  Park  came  to  Wisconsin  and  spoke 
to  women  students  of  five  colleges,  arrangenwnts  having  been 
previously  made  by  Mrs.  Brown,  who  took  part  in  some  of  the 
meetings,  and  College  Women's  Suffrage  Leagues  were  organized. 
Mrs*  Brown  prepared  a  pamphlet.  Why  the  Church  Should 
Demand  the  Ballot  for  Women,  which  was  widely  distributed. 
Near  the  end  of  1909  the  State  association  was  asked  to  drcuUtte 
the  national  petition  to  Congress  for  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amend- 
ment. Blanks  were  sent  all  over  the  State  to  schools,  libraries  and 
other  public  institutions  and  to  individuals.  The  members  took 
up  the  inaUcr  with  enthusiasm  and  worked  faithfully.  The 
association  did  all  that  could  be  done  in  the  six  weeks  allowed 
and  about  18,000  nanu  ^  were  signed,  5,000  of  them  in  Racine. 
Mrs.  \\  entworth,  over  eighty  years  of  age,  canvassed  portions  of 
the  city  and  obtained  i  .000  names. 

During  this  whole  decade  resolutions  and  petitions  were  sent  to 
Congress  and  at  every  session  of  the  T  en^islature  suffrage  meas- 
ures were  introduced.  Mrs.  Jessie  M.  Luther  was  chairman  of 
the  Legislative  Committee  during  this  period,  an  unrecognized 
and  unpaid  lobbyist,  but  by  her  skilful  work,  in  which  at  times  she 
was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Nellie  Donaldson  and  others,  she  kept  the 
L^slature  in  advance  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

In  191 1  the  Legislature  submitted  to  the  voters  a  statutory  law 
giving  full  suffrage  to  women,  as  it  had  authority  to  do.  Influ- 
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ences  from  outsidt-  the  State  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Politi- 
cal Equality  Leag^uc.  cjf  which  Miss  Ada  L.  James  was  president 
and  Mrs.  Crystal  Eastman  Benedict  from  New  York  was  made 
campaign  manager.  The  campaigji  of  191 1-1912,  therefore,  was 
carried  on  by  two  organizations,  the  State  association  and  this 
league,  working  separately,  although  effort  was  made  to  correlate 
their  activities  by  forming  a  cooperative  committee  representing 
both  societies,  of  which  Miss  Gwendolen  Brown  Willis  was  chair- 
man. The  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association, 
through  its  president,  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  contributed  $100 
per  month  salary  for  an  organizer  and  speaker,  Miss  Harriet 
Grim,  and  gave  further  assistance  to  both  organizations.^ 

Both  assodations  employed  field  organizers,  arranged  meetings, 
provided  speakers,  distributed  literature  and  made  active  effort  to 
interest  as  far  as  possible  organizations  and  individuals  in  the 
cause.  1  he  State  association  had  headquarters  in  the  Majestic 
Building  and  later  in  the  Goldsmith  Building  in  Milwaukee.  The 
League  had  offices  first  in  the  Wells  Building  and  later  in  the 
Colby-Abbott  Buildintr  in  that  city.  A  bulletin  of  suffrage  news 
was  sent  each  week  to  the  600  newspapers  in  the  State  by  Mrs. 
Younians,  who  was  press  manager. 

The  campaign  opened  with  a  big  rally  in  Racine  June  i,  191 2. 
The  Rev.  Olympia  Brown,  State  president,  continued  her  speaking 
tours  without  cessation  and  was  assisted  by  prominent  outside 
speakers,  including  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  Mrs.  Colby,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  WiUiam  Funck  of  Baltimore,  Mrs.  Rachel  Foster  Avery 
and  Mrs.  Clara  V.  Laddey,  who  addressed  the  Germans.  Miss 
Willis  arranged  a  course  of  lectures  in  Milwaukee  for  Miss  Jane 
Addams,  Louis  F.  Post,  Dr.  Sophontsba  Breckinridge  of  Chieago 
University,  and  Mrs.  Catherine  Waugh  McCulloch.* 

The  Political  Equality  League  believed  enthusiastically  in  street 
meetings  and  arranged  many  of  them  in  KliUvaukec  and  other 

*  Near  the  end  of  the  caoapugn  Mim  Mar/  Swain  Wagoer  from  New  York  organized 
the  Anerian  Stiffnigettet,  a  thort'livcd  Mcktr,  witk  Wm  IfiillM  H«Mt  w  pra«i4eat» 

and  it  arrar.^:<  J  a  mass  meeting  ia  Milwitlkee  with  Mrf^  JhuildiaC  Piol^ant  «i 
England  aa  Uie  principal  q>eaker. 

*A  miiqae  •ntoaMUte  tour  tm  nade  hf  Mn.  IfeCiillodi  and  tier  boibaBd,  Fraak 
McCulIoch,  both  prominent  lawyeri  in  Chicago,  and  their  four  children,  who  devoted 
their  annual  Tacation  in  tht  auBuncr  of  to  a  tour  through  Wiacootin,  the  eldest 

MB  diMag  •  Wg  Otf,  Mr.  tad  Ifm  ll«Ctd|oeh  mtMat  mffnge  veaehci  «t  dfalgiwlwl 
f«tat»  nd  tke  thn*  y««iiifar  chUdrcn  ci|f«fiac  ttolfaii. 
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cities.  Under  the  same  auspices  several  automobile  tours  swept 
the  State,  one  of  them  having  an  itinerary  through  the  south- 
western counties.  Miss  James,  Mrs.  B.  C  Gudden,  Miss  Grim  and 
Miss  Mabel  Judd  the  speakers.  The  noted  air  pilot,  Beaciiy, 
scattered  suffrage  fliers  from  the  airship  which  he  took  up  into 
the  clouds  at  the  State  Fair  in  Milwaukee.  The  State  association 
had  :i  large  tent  on  the  grounds,  in  front  of  which  there  were  a 
platform  for  speakers,  where  addresses  were  made  every  day,  and 
a  counter  covered  with  literature  and  books.  The  two  societies 
conducted  Votes  for  Women  tours  up*  the  Wolf  and  Fox  Rivers, 
which  were  important  features  of  the  campaign.  They  traveled  in 
a  little  steamer,  stopping  at  landings  and  speaking  and  giving  out 
literature.  The  association  also  held  outdoor  meetinp  at  lunch* 
time  before  the  factories  and  wherever  it  seemed  best  The  league 
formed  two  allied  societies,  the  Men's  League  for  Woman  Suf- 
frage, of  which  the  late  H.  A.  J.  Upham  was  president,  and  a 
league  for  colored  people,  Miss  Carrie  Horton,  president. 

An  extended  series  of  mass  meetings  was  held  in  many  cities 
addressed  by  promment  speakers,  who  came  from  outside  the 
State  to  assist,  among  whom  were  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lowe  Watson, 
Miss  Addams,  Mrs.  Beatrice  Forbes  Robertson,  Mrs.  Emily 
Montague  Bishop,  Professor  Charles  Zueblin,  Max  Eastman, 
Mrs.  Rachel  Foster  Avery;  the  Countess  of  Warwick  and  Miss 
Sylvia  Pankhurst  of  EngUmd;  Miss  Inez  Milholland,  Mrs.  Maud 
C.  Nathan,  Mrs.  Glendower  Evans,  Baroness  von  Suttnci 
(Austria),  Mrs.  Alice  Duer  Miller,  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  Rabbi 
Emil  Hirschberg,  Mrs.  Grace  \\  ilbar  Trout,  Mrs.  Henrietta  C. 
Lyman,  Mrs.  Ella  S.  Stewart,  Dr.  Anna  E.  Blount,  the  Rev. 
Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  Mrs.  Clara  Neymann,  who  addressed  the 
Germans,  and  Dr.  Shaw. 

There  is  no  adequate  record  of  that  campaign  in  existence. 
Mrs.  Luther  was  State  historian  and  in  the  habit  of  keeping  care- 
fully all  programs,  calls  for  meetings,  reports  and  other  material 
necessary  for  history,  which  were  preserved  at  the  Capitol  and* 
were  destroyed  when  it  was  burned.  The  Political  Equality 
LeagTie  raised  and  expended  $J 0,000  and  the  State  association 
$5,(X}a,  as  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Nearly  as  much 
more  was  expended  by  individual  members  and  by  other  organiza- 
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tiocis.  Dr.  Shaw  and  Mrs.  Benedict  arranged  a  mass  meeting  in 
New  York  whicli  netted  $2,700. 

The  determined  hostility  of  the  liquor  interests  to  woman 
suffrage  was  unmistakably  shown  during  the  campaign  by  the 
official  organ  of  the  State  Retail  Liquor  Dealers'  Protective 
Association,  called  "Progress."  For  months  preceding  the  elec- 
tion it  was  filled  with  objections,  innuendo  and  abuse  in  prose, 
verse  and  pictures,  all  designed  to  impress  the  reader  with  the 
absurdity  and  danger  of  giving  the  vote  to  women.  It  appealed  to 
the  farmers  and  to  every  class  of  people  connected  in  any  way 
with  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  beer,  saying  in  headlines: 
**Give  the  Ballot  to  Woman  and  Industry  goes  to  Smash."  "It 
means  the  Loss  of  \'abt  Sums  to  Manufacturer,  Dealer  and 
Workingmen,"  and  this  was  kept  up  to  the  end. 

An  iniprecedented  vote  was  cast  on  the  woman  suffrage  proposi- 
tion at  the  election  November  4,  1912:  for,  135,736;  against, 
227,054 ;  lost  by  91 ,318.  Each  of  the  three  constitutional  amend- 
ments voted  on  at  the  time  received  barely  a  fifth  of  the  vote  cast 
on  this  measure.  Of  the  71  counties  but  14  were  carried  for 
suffrage,  Douglas  county  in  the  extreme  northwest  on  Lake 
Superior  had  the  best  record,  a  majority  of  i  ,000.  Milwaukee 
county,  including  the  city,  gave  20,445  votes  for  and  40,029  votes 
against.  The  referendum  was  placed  on  a  pink  ballot,  used  only 
for  this  purpose,  which  unquestionably  increased  the  majority 
against  it,  as  even  the  most  illiterate  cuuUl  stamp  it  with  a  "no.** 
The  defeat  was  conceded  to  have  been  due  to  an  iiisuAiciency  of 
general  education  on  woman  suffrage  and  of  orgatiization,  the 
large  foreign  population  and  the  widespread  belief  that  it  would 
help  largely  to  bring  prohibition. 

Three  days  after  the  election  officers  of  the  Political  Equality 
League  sent  to  officers  of  the  State  association  a  letter  proposing 
a  union  of  the  two  under  a  new  name  and  on  condition  that  the 
president  of  neither  should  i)e  made  president  of  the  new  one. 
The  latter  was  in  favor  of  the  union  but  iiisistcnl  that  the  old 
historic  name,  Wisconsin  Suffrage  Association,  should  he  re- 
tained, which  was  done.  Miss  Lutie  E.  Stearns  was  chosen  its 
president  at  its  annual  convention  to  serve  until  the  union  was 
effected.    There  were  ultimatums  and  counter-ultimatums  and 
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finally  a  call  for  a  joint  convention  to  be  held  in  Madison  Feb. 
4*  5*  3t  was  issued  by  Miss  Zona  Gale,  vice-president  of  the 
association^  and  Miss  James,  president  of  the  League.  Here  the 
union  was  duly  effected;  the  Rev,  Olympia  Brown  was  elected 
hcmoraiy  president,  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Youmans  president  and  the 
other  officers  were  divided  between  the  two  societies. 

The  suffrage  work  henceforth  was  conducted  under  the  same 
president  and  the  same  policy.  The  first  year  of  the  new  regime, 
the  organization  had  no  hafulquarters  and  paid  no  salaries,  the 
officers  doing  their  correspondence  with  their  own  hands.  The 
next  year  an  office  was  opened  in  Madison  and  Miss  Alice  Curtis 
was  installed  as  executive  secretary.  It  was  difficult  to  do 
effective  work  so  far  away  from  the  president  and  the  office  was 
removed  to  Waukesha,  her  residence,  with  Miss  Curtis  and  later 
Mrs.  Helen  Haight  in  charf^e.  In  October,  1916,  it  was  removed 
to  Milwaukee,  and,  with  the  county  association,  headquarters  were 
opened  at  428  Jefferson  Street^  where  they  remained,  with  Mrs. 
Ruth  Hamilton  as  office  secretary.^ 

The  great  increase  of  sentiment  favorable  to  woman  suffrage 
throughout  the  country  was  pUinly  seen  in  Wisconsin  and  it  was 
evident  that  a  wide  campaign  of  education  must  be  undertaken. 
A  ''suffrage  school"  held  in  Madison  in  June,  191 4,  was  very 
successful.  Sixty-six  women  enrolled  for  the  full  course  and 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  attended  the  special  lectures.  The 
"faculty"  of  the  school  included  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  State  University  and  other 
well  known  men  and  women.  Social  Forces,  a  topical  outline 
with  bibliography,  published  this  year  by  the  Educalioii  Com- 
mittee, Mrs.  A.  S.  Quackenbush,  cliairman,  was  especially 
designed  for  the  instruction  of  women,  first,  in  existing  condi- 
tions, and  second,  in  the  various  movements  made  to  improve 
them.  Copies  were  purchased  by  universities,  organizations  and 
individuals  all  over  the  United  States.  Wisconsin  Legislators 
and  the  Home  was  a  valuable  pamphlet  compiled  by  Miss  James 

*  After  1913  •nnoAl  eoBycntlona  were  beM  m  follows:  1914.  Milwaukee,  tpeakers  at 
ereninc  mectinf,  Mra.  Petbkk  Lawrence  of  Enffbnd  and  Roaika  Schwimmer  of  Han* 
fVjrs  >9iS>  MUwaokec;  1916  (ywrtvoMd  to  Jmmxjt  1917.  at  the  time  of  the  legialatiTe 
MMiaa),  Ibditoa;  i9t7t  MOwMdnM^  Mn.  Ifcflis  McClunc  of  Canada  apcaker;  1918, 
M  cQBWrttoa  bcatnM  of  tin  vfw* 
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following  the  legislative  session  of  1913,  giving  the  records  of  all 
members  on  the  bills  of  especial  interest  to  women  which  came 
up  that  year.  Wisconsin  Legislation,  Topics  for  Discussion,  was 
prepared  in  191 5  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  McMullein  Turner  for  the  use 
of  the  legislative  and  educational  committees. 

Miss  James  served  as  legislative  chairman  in  1913;  Mrs.  Ben 
Hooper  in  1915;  Mrs.  Joseph  Jastrow  in  1917;  Mrs.  Hooper 
again  in  1919.  She  was  also  for  several  years  congressional 
chairman.  Regular  press  service  was  continued  during  the  last 
decade,  a  weekly  letter  being  sent  to  100  newspapers.  Mrs. 
Youmans  had  charge  of  all  publicity  during  her  presidency.  Mrs. 
Gudden  supplied  suffrage  letters  regularly  to  several  German 
papers  and  due  to  her  ability  they  were  always  publbhed. 

In  March,  1916,  a  Congressional  Conference  was  held  in 
Milwaukee  with  Mrs.  Catt,  the  national  president,  as  the  chief 
speaker.  In  June  at  the  time  of  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion in  Chicago  the  association  sent  to  the  great  suffrage  parade  an 
impressive  contingent,  accompanied  by  a  G.  A.  R.  drum  corps. 
This  year  it  gave  $500  to  the  Iowa  campaign  and  among  its 
nicitibers  who  assisted  there  and  in  campaigns  in  other  States 
were  Mrs.  Hooper,  Mrs.  Haight,  Miss  Curtis,  Mrs.  Maud 
McCreery,  Miss  Edna  Wright  and  Mrs.  Youmans. 

On  Oct.  14,  1917,  a  branch  of  tlie  National  Woman's  Party 
was  formed  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Victor  Berger  and  became  active. 
There  were  two  anti-suffrage  societies  of  women,  one  in  Milwau- 
kee and  one  in  Madison,  and  together  they  formed  a  so-called 
State  association,  of  which  Mrs.  C.  £.  Estabrook  was  president 
and  Mrs.  Francis  Day  an  active  member.  They  provided  speakers 
for  legislative  hearings  and  signed  their  names  to  newspaper 
articles  sent  them  from  the  East  but  were  of  slight  importance. 
The  State  petition  work  was  stopped  by  the  epidemic  of  mfluenza 
in  the  autumn  of  1918  and  after  the  first  of  the  next  year  the 
apparent  favorable  attitude  of  the  Legislature  made  it  unneces- 
sary, but  already  in  forty  counties  the  names  of  5,800  men  and 
20,000  women  had  been  obtained.  Self-denial  Day  was  origin* 
atcd  by  Miss  Harriet  Bain  of  Wisconsin  and  adopted  by  the 
National  Association.    The  fund  in  thi:->  State  was  over  $400. 

The  State  association  was  prompt  to  organize  for  war  work 
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and  fonned  all  the  committees  recommended  by  the  National 
American  Suffrage  Association.  Many  suffrage  leaders  served  as 
leaders  of  the  war  work  in  their  communities.  The  president  was 
on  the  Woman's  Committee  of  the  State  G>uncil  of  Defense  and 
State  chairman  for  Americanization.  The  association  sent  $1,590 
for  the  Oversea  Hospitals  financed  by  the  National  Association. 

The  relations  of  the  State  with  the  National  Association  have 
been  very  cordial.  It  has  sent  a  lar^re  delegation  to  each  of  th'- 
national  conventions  and  paid  its  quota  for  the  support  01 
national  work,  about  $1,500  in  1919. 

In  February,  1919,  the  Legislature  gave  Presidential  suffrage 
to  women  and  the  submission  of  the  Federal  Amendment  was  near 
at  hand.  The  last  meeting  of  the  State  assocUtion,  a  Good  Citi- 
zenship convention,  was  held  in  Milwaukee  04.  29-Nov.  1.  The 
pro-am  was  devoted  to  the  intelligent  and  patriotic  use  of  the 
ballot.  Mrs.  Nancy  M.  Schoonmaker  came  from  Connecticut  to 
give  six  lectures  on  Citizenship  for  Women.  A  plan  was  adopted 
for  publishing  a  Citizenship  Manual  and  engaging  a  traveling 
representative  to  teach  good  citizenship  to  c^roups  of  women 
thougliottt  the  State.  The  convention  provided  that  the  assoda* 
tiofi  should  automatically  cease  to  exist  as  soon  as  the  Federal 
Amendment  was  ratified,  in  any  case  not  later  than  March  i,  1920, 
and  should  be  replaced  by  a  State  League  of  Women  Voters. 
This  toolv  place  on  February  20  and  Mrs.  Ben  Hooper  was 
elected  cliairman.^ 

Legislative  Action.  1901.  Provision  was  made  for 
separate  ballot  boxes  for  women,  making  fully  operative  the 
School  Suffrage  Law  of  1885. 

1903.  A  Municipal  suffrage  bill  received  a  small  vote.  A  full 
suffrage  measure  introduced  in  the  Assembly  by  David  Evans  was 
lost  by  only  one  and  had  a  large  vote  in  the  Senate. 

*  The  oAdals  from  i9>Si  not  olretdy  ncatibiied.  were  u  foliove;  Vtcc-preridcsts: 

Min  Zona  Gale,  Dr.  Jem  M.  Cooke,  Mrs.  \Vm.  Preston  Leek,  Mrs.  Victor  Berger, 
Mri.  Iiuc  Witter,  Mrs.  Frank  Thanhouser,  Miss  Harriet  F.  Bain;  corresponding 
secretariest  Ifn.  W.  M.  Wttere,  Mrs.  Joseph  JaMnnr,  lb*.  Jamet  L.  Foley.  Vt% 
Glen  Turner,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Mott,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Shadbolt;  recording  secretaries:  Mrs. 
H.  M.  Holton,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Rogers;  treasurers,  Mt«s  £.  £.  Robinson,  Mr*.  Harvejr  J. 
FMme:  «udfton;  Vim  GweadolyB  B.  WOUt.  MiM  IL  V.  Bvown,  Mn.  Look  Fdler 
HobUns,  Miss  Amy  Comstock.  Mrs.  A.  W.  Schof|«r»  Mn.  B.  A.  J.  Uphaa*  Mr& 
Sunk  H.  Vaa  Ouwii,  Mn.  A.  J.  BitUiaMer. 
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1905.  A  Municipal  suffrage  bill  was  passed  by  the  Assembly; 
noi  acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 

1909.  A  bill  for  a  referendum  to  the  voters  passed  in  the 
benate ;  defeated  in  the  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  53  to  34. 

1 911.  The  session  opened  promisingly.  David  G.  James 
introduced  in  the  Senate  and  J.  H.  Kamper  in  the  Assembly  a 
measore  providing  full  suf&age  for  Wisconsin  women  contingent 
upon  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  voters  at  the  general 
election  in  November,  19 12.  Miss  Mary  Swain  Wagner  was  the 
only  registered  lobbyist  but  other  suffragists,  notably  Miss  James, 
Mrs.  George  W.  Peckham,  Mrs.  Nellie  Donaldson  and  Mrs. 
Luther,  worked  for  the  measure.  At  a  joint  hearing-  thirteen 
speakers,  including  several  from  outside  the  State,  spoke  in  favor 
of  the  bill  and  one  lone  Assemblyman,  Carl  Dorner,  spoke  in 
opposition.  It  passed  the  Senate  March  31  by  a  vote  of  16  to  4, 
and  the  Assembly  April  26  by  a  vote  of  69  to  29,  and  was  signed 
by  Governor  Francis  E.  McGovem  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
a  problem  which  should  be  solved  by  the  voters.  This  measure 
was  not,  as  generally  assumed,  an  amendment  to  the  ccmstitution 
but  was  a  law,  the  constitution  providing  that  suffrage  might  he 
extended  by  statute  but  this  must  be  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the 
voters  at  a  general  election.    It  was  defeated  in  1 912. 

1 913,  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  legislators  now  became 
more  friendly.  The  Legislature  of  19 13  passed  by  a  large 
majority  in  both  Houses  another  referendum  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Robert  Glenn  but  it  was  vetoed  by  Governor  McGovem 
on  the  ground  that  the  voters  sliuuid  not  be  asked  so  soon  to  pass 
upon  a  measure  which  they  had  just  defeated. 

1 91 5.  Three  measures  were  introduced  in  191 5,  one  by  Sena- 
tor Glenn  and  Assemblyman  W.  C.  Bradley,  providing  for  full 
sufihrage  by  State-wide  referendum;  one  by  Senator  George  £. 
Scott  and  Assemblyman  H.  M.  Laursen,  providing  for  Presiden- 
tial suffrage  by  action  of  the  Legislature,  and  one  by  Senator  A. 
Pearce  Tompkins  and  Assembh man  Axel  Johnson  to  permit  to 
counties  local  option  in  the  matter  of  enfranchising  their  women. 
Only  the  first  was  seriously  considered  and  this  was  defeated  in 
the  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  49  to  41.  A  representative  of  the 
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German-American  Alliance  appeared  against  it  at  the  hearing  and 
at  several  later  sessions. 

191 7.  A  referendum  measure  was  introduced  by  Senator 
George  B.  Skogmo  and  Assemblyman  James  Hanson  and  was 
killed  in  the  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  47  to  40. 

191 8.  Meanwhile  the  tide  was  perceptibly  turning  and  at  the 
State  political  conventions  held  in  September,  191S,  all  parties 
adopted  planks  favoring  the  enfranchisement  of  women.  What 
was  known  as  "the  woman  suffrage  session"  followed. 

1 919.  Resohition  urging  the  U.  S.  Senate  to  submit  a  Federal 
Suffrage  Amendment :  Assembly  75  for,  14  against ;  Senate  23 
for,  4  against.  Presidential  suffrage  bill  granting  to  women  the 
right  to  vote  for  presidential  electors :  Assembly  80  for,  8 
against;  Senate  25  for,  one  against.  Law  extending  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  women  stibject  to  a  referendum,  passed  without  an  aye 
and  no  vote  in  both  Houses.  It  was  repealed  after  ratification  of 
the  Federal  Amendment  made  it  im necessary. 

Ratiiication.  The  Federal  Suftrage  Amendment  was  sub- 
mitted by  Congress  on  Jtine  4,  19 19.  The  Wisconsin  Legiskture 
ratified  it  about  1 1  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  June  10,  with  one 
negative  vote  in  the  Senate,  two  in  the  House.  A  special 
messenger,  former  Senator  David  G.  James  (the  father  of  Ada 
L.  James) » started  for  Washington  on  the  first  train  carrying  the 
certificate  from  the  Governor  and  he  brought  back  a  statement 
from  J.  A.  Tonner,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Rolls  and  Library, 
Department  of  State,  that  "the  certified  copy  of  the  ratification 
resolution  by  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  is  the  first  which  has 
been  received."  The  Illinois  Legislature  ratified  an  hour  earlier 
but  owing  to  a  technical  error  it  had  to  ratify  a  second  time.  The 
two  U.  S.  Senators  LaFollette  and  Lenroot  and  eight  of  the  eleven 
Representatives  from  Wisconsin  voted  for  the  Federal  Amend- 
ment  on  its  final  passage  through  Congress. 
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WYOMING.* 

Wyoming  was  the  pioneer  Territory  and  the  pioneer  State  to 
give  full  siifFragfe  to  women.  It  is  an  interestinj^  fnrt  that  the 
women  did  not  lind  it  necessary  to  have  a  Territorial  or  State 
Suffrage  Association,  or  even  a  convention  excqit  the  one  during 
the  campaign  for  Statehood  in  1889-90.  This  rare  situation  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  universal  stiffragie  came  to  the  women 
in  the  newly  organized  Territory  in  1869  without  any  general 
demand  for  it  but  through  the  efforts  of  a  very  few  progressive 
men  and  women.  [History  of  Woman  Suffrage,  Volume  IV,  page 
994.]  When  tlic  Constitutional  Convention  was  preparing  for 
Statehood  in  1889,  holding  its  sessions  in  Cheyenne,  the  women 
of  the  Territory  held  a  convention  there  in  order  to  pass  resolu- 
tions asking  that  the  constitution  should  contain  an  article  grant- 
ing to  the  women  a  continuation  of  the  right  of  suilfrage  which 
they  had  possessed  for  twenty  years.  This  was  granted  and  both 
men  and  women  voted  on  the  constitution,  which  was  adopted  by 
a  three-fourths  majority  of  the  votes  cast.  The  fact  that  there 
was  no  women's  association  for  suffrage  or  for  political  purposes 
was  at  times  a  serious  handicap  to  women  of  other  States;  who 
were  not  ahle  to  appeal  to  an  orj]^ani/ed  body  for  an  endorsement 
of  woman  suffrage  or  related  snhjects. 

In  1901  and  at  subsequent  dates  by  joint  resnlntion  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Legislature  a  strong  appeal  was  sent  to  Congress 
to  submit  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendmeht.  On  Feb,  14,  1919,  a 
joint  resolution  was  passed  and  signed  by  Governor  Robert  D. 
Carey  commemorating  the  granting  of  woman  suffrage  in  Wyom- 
ing, Dec.  10, 1869,  by  making  this  date  each  year  Wyoming  Day, 
'^o  be  observed  by  appropriate  exerdses  commemorative  of  the 
history  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  lives  and  work  of  its 
pioneers." 

*  Tht  History  w  indebted  for  this  chapter  to  Dr.  Grace  Raymond  Hcbard,  profe»or 
«f  Mflkal  Econoau  Md  Sedetofy  in  fh*  State  Ualreraitr  «t  Wy«ntes» 
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At  a  State  convention  in  T.aramic  Nov.  Q-ii,  19T9,  with  Mrs. 
Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  the  national  president,  as  guest  of  honor,  a 
branch  of  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters  was  organized, 
with  Mrs.  Cyrus  Beard  as  State  chairman.  At  Casper,  Oct.  2, 
1920,  it  was  re-organized  by  Mrs.  James  Paige,  regional  director, 
with  Mrs.  C.  W.  Crouter  as  State  chairman. 

Ratification.  Governor  Robert  D.  Carey  called  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  for  Jan.  26,  1920,  to  ratify  the  Federal 
Suffrage  Amendment  The  vote  was  unanimous  in  each  House, 
and,  after  it  was  finished  and  had  received  the  Governor's  signa- 
ture, Mrs.  Theresa  Jenkins  of  Cheyenne,  a  faithful  supporter  of 
woman  suffrage  in  Wyoming  for  fifty  years,  thanked  the  members 
and  the  Governor  for  their  action  in  behalf  of  the  women  of  the 
State,  the  United  States  and  the  world. 


The  decree  that  laws  must  be  omitted  for  lack  of  space  bars 
out  the  many  statutes  in  the  interests  of  women  and  children 
which  are  Wyoming's  especial  pride. 

The  pioneer  member  of  the  Legislature  was  Mrs.  Mary  Godat 
Bellamy  of  Laramie,  elected  to  the  Lower  House  in  191 1.  She 
had  been  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  and  county 
superintendent.  She  was  very  active  in  her  duties  and  was  instru- 
mental in  having  a  number  of  excellent  bills  become  laws. 
Among  these  were  bills  for  an  adequate  appropriation  to  employ  a 
State  humane  officer  for  child  and  animal  protection ;  to  establish 
an  industrial  institution  for  male  convicts  twenty-five  years  old 
or  under,  as  at  that  time  85  per  cent,  of  those  in  the  penitentiary 
weie  under  twenty-one;  an  dght-hour  day  for  women  and 
children  who  worked  in  factories,  laundries  and  industrial  places ; 
a  grant  to  the  State  University  of  a  permanent  annual  revenue. 
She  helped  to  kill  a  bill  to  repeal  an  existing  law  which  prohibited 
liquor  being  sold  in  places  that  were  not  incorporated,  as  mining 
and  lumber  camps.  Mrs.  Bellamy  said  later :  "While  the  men 
were  courteous  yet  no  woman  must  expect  that  when  it  comes  to 
gaining  a  point  a  m^n  is  going  to  make  an  exception  because  his 
colleague  is  a  woman." 

In  the  Legislature  of  191 3  two  women  Representatives  had 
scats — Mrs.  Anna  Miller  of  Laramie,  a  mother  of.  six  grown 
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diildren,  three  of  whom  were  graduated  from  the  State  Univer-- 
sity,  and  Miss  Nettie  Tniax  of  Simdance,  a  school  teacher  and  at 
one  time  county  superintendent.  Mrs.  Miller  was  a  successful 
merchant  and  at  the  time  of  her  election  was  at  the  head  of  a 
large  drygoods  establishment.  She  succeeded  her  son  in  the 
Legislature.  Miss  Truax  was  made  chairman  of  the  important 
Committee  on  Education.  In  191 5  Mrs.  Moma  Wood,  also  of 
Sundance,  was  elected  to  the  Lower  House.  She  introduced  a 
bill,  which  became  a  biw,  for  the  protection  and  reguhition  of 
child  employment.  During  this  session  a  bill  in  the  direction  of 
easy  divorce  came  before  the  House  and  Mrs.  Wood  made  a 
strong  speech  condemning  it  and  appealing  for  loyal  support  of 
her  protest  in  the  interests  of  the  home  and  the  children.  Nothing 
further  was  heard  of  the  bill.  While  women  may  not  have  taken 
a  large  place  as  lawmakers  they  have  had  an  active  and  effective 
interest  in  many  excellent  laws. 

The  following  women  have  been  elected  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction:  Miss  Estelle  Reel,  1 894-1898;  Miss  Rose 
A.  Birdp  1910-1914;  Miss  Edith  K.  O.  Clark,  1914-1918;  Mrs. 
Katharine  A.  Morton,  1918-1922.  This  is  the  most  highly  paid 
office  occupied  by  a  woman,  the  salary  being  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  State  Auditor  and  State  Treasurer.  By 
virtue  of  her  office  the  Supei  iiUendent  is  a  memher  of  the  State 
I'oards  of  Pardons,  Charities  and  Reforms,  Land  Commissioners, 
Scliool  Land  Commissiotiers  and  Education,  with  power  to 
appoint  all  members  of  the  last  board,  which  elects  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Education.  At  present  all  the  counties  have 
women  county  superintendents  of  schools,  not  an  unusual  situa- 
tion. They  also  hold  other  county  offices  and  as  in  all  States  as 
soon  as  the  suffrage  is  granted  are  eligible  to  all  official  positions. 

The  largest  woman's  organization  is  the  Federation  of  Qubs, 
with  a  membership  of  4,000,  a  democratic  body  which  has  been 
able  to  do  much  for  the  State  in  legislation,  education  and  reform. 
The  women  of  Wyoming  have  been  very  conservative  with  the 
ballot  and  have  never  used  radical  means  to  accomplish  their  aims. 
No  woman's  ticket  has  ever  been  offered. 

All  institutions  of  learning  are  co-educational.  Since  1891 
dure  has  been  but  a  short  interval  when  women  have  not  been  on 
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the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  University.  Grace  Raymond 
Hebard  was  the  first,  serving  thirteen  years.  For  eighteen  years, 
1 891-1908,  a  woman  was  secretary,  acting  also  as  financial  agent, 
buying  for  the  institution  and  paying  the  bills.  In  February, 
1913,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  David  of  Douglas  was  appointed  trustee  by 
the  Governor  and  displayed  such  unusual  ability  as  an  executive 
that  later  she  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  Board  as  its  presi- 
dent, serving  from  September,  191 7^  to  February,  19 19,  when 
she  removed  from  the  State.  During  her  administration  more 
important  matters  than  ever  before  were  brought  to  the  Board  for 
its  consideration  and  solution — questions  of  land  leases  and  oil 
grants,  rents  and  royalties  involving  millions  of  dollars.  The 
efficient,  intelligent  and  impartial  way  in  ^^hicll  Mrs.  David 
handled  these  matters,  of  course  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
members,  won  for  her  from  the  Board  and  the  parties  involved 
the  strongest  commendation.  At  one  time  a  woman  was  seriously 
thought  of  tor  president  of  the  university  fjut  she  refused  to 
consider  it.  At  present  (1920)  two  of  the  four  most  highly  paid 
professors  are  women  at  the  head  of  the  combined  departments  of 
Psychology  and  Philosophy  and  of  Political  Economy  and 
Sociology.  There  are  five  women  on  the  Faculty,  receiving  the 
same  compensation  as  the  men  holding  equal  positions.  Women 
are  fuU  professors  In  History,  English  and  Home  Economics. 
The  professor  of  Elementary  Education  and  supervisor  of  the 
training  school  is  a  woman  and  the  Dean  of  Women  ranks  as  a 
full  professor.  With  the  assistant  professors  there  are  fourteen 
women  on  the  Faculty. 

On  June  12,  1921,  this  university  gave  its  first  honorary  degree 
and  very  appropriately  to  a  woman.  With  beautiful  ceremonies 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  on  Mrs.  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt,  president  of  the  National  American  Woman  Suf- 
frage Association  and  of  the  International  Woman  Suffrage 
Alliance. 
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CHAPTER  L. 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  IN  THE  TERRITORIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

AND  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

ALASKA.^ 

When  the  bitl  was  before  Congress  in  1912  to  make  Alaska  a 
Territory  of  the  United  States  an  amendment  was  added  on 
motion  of  R^resentative  Frank  W.  Mondell  ol  Wyoming  to  give 
its  Legislature  full  power  to  enfranchise  women.  This  was 
acceiited  by  the  House  without  objection.  Afterwards  the 
official  board  of  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation gladly  responded  to  the  request  of  Arthur  G.  Stroup  of 
Sitka,  one  of  the  Territorial  Representatives^  who  intended  to 
introduce  a  bill  for  the  purpose,  to  send  up  some  stiitable  fitera- 
ture.  The  board  also  asked  women  in  Seattle,  former  residents  of 
Alaska,  to  write  to  the  members  of  the  new  Legislature. 

Woman  suffrage  in  Alaska  possesses  the  unique  retord  of  being 
granted  without  any  solicitation  whatever  from  the  residents.  It 
is  not  known  that  a  suffrage  club  ever  existed  in  the  Territory;  it 
is  quite  certain  that  prior  to  the  convening  of  the  first  Territorial 
Legislature  in  Juneau  in  1913  no  suffrage  campaigning  whatever 
had  been  carried  on,  yet  two  members,  coming  from  towns  not' 
less  than  1,500  miles  apart,  brought  drafts  for  an  equal  suffrage 
bill.  House  Bill  No.  2,  "An  Act  to  extend  the  elective  franchise 
to  the  women  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,"  was  the  first  to  pass 
both  Houses — ^7  Senators  and  15  Representatives— and  the  vote 
on  it  was  unanimous,  Senator  Elwood  Brunner  of  Nome,  the 
only  member  who  had  expressed  himself  as  unfavorable,  having 
had  the  good  sense  or  caution  to  absent  himself  during  roll  call 
This  was  also  the  first  bill  to  be  approved  by  the  Governor,  J.  F. 
A  Strong,  on  March  21,  19 13,  and  the  Act  became  effective 

'  The  History  is  indebted  for  tbit  chapter  to  Mrs.  Jeannettc  Drury  Clsrk,  n  ^dnate 
of  tbe  University  of  California,  who  with  bcr  bnaband,  John  A.  Clark,  an  attomqrt 
hn  iqpiile  bcr  heme  la  FidcliMin  for  tbs  pnt  tfteea  fcm 
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ninety  days  thereafter.  It  declared  the  elective  franchise  extended 
to  such  women  as  had  the  qualifications  required  of  male  electors. 

The  Alaska  Code  had  permitted  women  to  vote  only  at  School 
elections.  The  new  law  gave  them  the  privilege  of  voting  for  the* 
officers  in  incorporated  towns  and  cities ;  for  members  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature  and  for  Territorial  Delegate  to  Congress. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  is  a  white  population  of  30,000  of 
whom  between  5,000  and  6,000  are  women.  Probably  not  500 
native  women  are  voters.  Indian  men  have  a  vote  if  they  have 
"severed  tribal  relations,"  which  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  if  an 
Indian  moves  to  a  white  man's  town  or  lives  on  a  creek  or  in  a 
camp  in  such  a  way  that  the  missions  or  the  marshals  think  he 
has  left  his  tribe,  he  can  vote.  Indian  women  have  a  vote  if  they 
marry  white  men  who  have  a  vote;  if  th^  are  unmarried  and 
have  "severed  tribal  relations";  if  they  are  married  to  an  Indian 
who  has  "severed  tribal  relations."  The  orieinal  code  said  defi- 
nitely that  Juries  should  be  drawn  from  the  male  citizens  and  it 
has  never  been  changed.  With  this  exception  the  rights  of  men 
and  women  are  the  same. 

Two  other  bills  of  importance  passed  by  the  first  Legislature 
provided  for  the  compulsory  education  of  white  children  and  for 
Juvenile  Courts  to  look  after  dependent  children  and  create  a 
Board  of  Children's  Guardians.  This  board  consists  of  the 
District  Judge  and  U.  S.  Marshal  in  each  judicial  division,  to- 
gether with  one  woman  appointed  by  the  Governor,  thus  creating 
four  such  boards  in  the  Territory,  one  lor  each  division. 

The  interest  of  Alaska  women  in  questions  afTecting  locaf  or 
Territorial  conditions  is  intense  and  their  efforts  effective,  as  their 
work  in  the  prohibition  campaign  of  1916  proved.  This  was 
essentially  a  woman's  campaign,  so  well  handled  that  at  the  pleb- 
iscite held  at  the  time  of  the  general  election  in  November,  1916, 
the  vote  was  about  two  to  one  in  fnvnr  of  prohibition.  As  a  result, 
Congress  enacted  the  Bone  Dry  Prohibition  law  for  the  Territory 
Feb.  14,  191 7.  It  is  believed  that  about  three-fourths  of  the 
qualified  women  vote  but  there  is  no  means  of  knowing.  The 
percentage  of  illiteracy  among  white  women  is  negligible  and  the 
young  native  women  taught  at  the  Government  and  mission 
•  schoob  can  read  and  write. 
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The  women  of  Alaska  did  their  share  in  all  kinds  of  war  work, 
for  conservation,  bond  drives,  Red  Cross  and  kindred  activities. 
On  accoimt  of  the  vast  distances  and  small  means  of  transporta- 
tion any  general  cooperation  is  impossible.  There  are  two  daily 
papers  in  Fairbanks  with  a  wide  circulation  over  the  entire 
district,  which  is  larger  than  Texas.  The  organizing  for  Red 
Cross  work  had  to  be  largely  done  through  these  papers  but  in  ^ 
few  months  there  were  about  600  knitters,  practically  all  the 
women  in  the  district,  and  thirty  organizations  in  .  the  mining 
camps,  many  of  these  having  only  two  or  three  women.  In  Fair- 
banks, 1^  means  of  dances,  card  parties,  sales,  etc.,  $8,000  were 
raised  just  to  buy  wool,  besides  all  the  funds  and  "drives." 

The  interest  of  Alaskan  women  in  such  public  questions  as 
affect  women  elsewhere  is  thai  of  the  spectator  rather  than  of  the 
worker.  When  legislation  on  housing  and  tenement  laws,  pro- 
tection of  factory  workers,  prevention  of  child  labor  and  like 
problems  becomes  necessary  they  will  not  be  lacking  in  interest  or 
energy. 

HAWAn. 

The  Organic  Act  under  which  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States  were  created  said  that  at  the  first  election  persons  with 
specified  qualifications  should  be  entitled  to  vote  and  at  subsequent 
elections  such  persons  as  the  Territorial  Legishiture  might  desig- 
nate.  It  was  tmder  this  Act  that  Wytxning  and  Utah  enfranchised 
their  women  in  1869  and  1870  and  Washington  in  18S3. 

When  in  1899  the  Congress  was  preparing  to  admit  Hawaii  as 
a  Territory  the  commission  framed  a  constitution  which  spedfic- 
ally  refused  the  privilege  that  had  been  granted  to  every  other 
Territory  of  having  its  own  Legislature  decide  who  should  vote 
after  the  first  election,  by  inserting  a  clause  that  it  "should  not 
grant  to  .  .  .  any  individual  any  special  privilege  or  franchise 
without  the  approval  of  Congress."  This  constitution  gave  the 
suffrage  to  everv  masculine  citizen  of  whatever  nationality — 
Portuguese,  Japanese,  Chinese — who  could  read  and  write  Eng- 
lish or  Hawaiian,  and  it  repeatedly  used  the  word  "male"  to  bar 
women  from  having  a  vote  or  holding  an  office.  The  members  of 
this  commission  were  Senators  John  T.  Morgan  of  Alabama  and 
Shelby  M.  Cullom  of  Illinois;  Representative  Robert  R.  Hitt  of 
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Illinois;  President  Sanford  B.  Dole  and  Associate  Justice  Frear 

of  Hawaii.  Justice  Frear  said  over  his  own  signature  that  he  and 
President  Dole  desired  that  the  Legislature  should  have  power 
to  authorize  woman  buffrage  but  the  rest  of  the  commission  would 
not  permit  it.  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  president,  and  the  Official 
Board  of  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association, 
made  vigorous  objection  to  this  abuse  of  power,  sent  a  protest  to 
every  member  of  Congress  and  followed  this  with  petitfons 
officially  signed  by  large  associations  but  to  no  avail.  The  Act 
was  approved  by  President  William  McKinky  April  30,  i9oa^ 

The  women  had  always  exercised  great  influence  in  political 
affairs  and  the  people  of  Hawaii  resented  this  discrimination 
but  the  U.  S.  Congress  then  and  for  years  afterwards  was 
adamant  in  its  opposition  to  woman  snffra?^e  anywhere.  After 
the  women  of  Washington,  California  and  Oregon  were  enfran- 
chised  in  1910-11-12  this  resentment  found  expression  among 
the  women  of  Honolulu  in  1912,  when  they  called  on  Mrs.  John 
W.  Dorsett  to  help  them  organize  a  suffrage  dub.  They  learned 
in  October  that  by  good  fortune  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt, 
president  of  the  International  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance,  would 
stop  there  on  her  way  home  from  a  trip  around  the  world  and 
they  arranged  by  wireless  messages  for  her  to  address  a  mass 
meeting  at  the  opera  house  the  one  evening  she  would  l)e  there. 
The  audience  was  large  and  sympathetic  and  she  learned  that 
every  legislative  candidate  at  the  approaching  election  had  an- 
nounced himself  in  favor  of  getting  the  vote  for  women.  She 
met  with  the  suffrage  dub  and  found  its  constitution  modeled  on 
the  one  recommended  by  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage 
Association.  She  was  in  touch  with  the  women  afterwards  and 
the  interest  was  kept  alive. 

By  191 5  the  more  thoughtful  men  of  the  Territory  were 
beginning  to  feel  that  its  women  must  be  enfranchised.  Both 
political  parties  declared  in  favor  of  asking  the  U.  S.  Congress 
for  an  Act  giving  the  Hawaiian  Legislature  authority  in  this 
matter  and  that  body  itself  passed  a  bill  to  this  effect.  This  was 
taken  to  Washington  by  the  Delegate  from  the  Territory,  J.  K. 
Kalantanaole,  who  presented  it  but  it  received  no  attention.  He 
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presented  it  again  m  1916,  with  a  like  result.   Soon  afterwards 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Pitman  of  Brooklinc,  Mass.,  visited 
the  Islands.  Mr.  Pitman  was  the  son  of  a  Hawaiian  Chiefess  and 
althouf^h  he  had  not  been  there  since  childhood  he  was  the  person 
of  the  highest  rank.  Mrs.  Pitman  was  prominent  among  the 
suffrage  leaders  in  Massachusetts  and  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  situation  in  Hawaii.  She  attended  the  opening  of  the  Legisla- 
ture and  conversed  with  nearly  all  the  members,  finding  them  to  a 
man  in  favor  of  the  Ull,  and  the  Legislature  adopted  strong 
resolutions  calling  upon  Congress  to  sanction  it.  In  answer  to  a 
request  for  her  experience  to  use  in  this  chapter  she  wrote : 

It  was  on  Tin  30,  191 7,  that  we  arrived  in  Honolulu  and  on  the 
31st  Madame  Nakiuna,  who  was  known  as  the  Court  historian, 
gave  us  a  large  reception  at  Laniakea.  At  this  fete  were  all  the 
women  of  the  highest  social  circles  in  the  Islands.  Among  them 
were  Mrs.  John  W.  Dorsett,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Castle-Cole- 
man^  Miss  Mary  Ermine  Cross  and  others  who  had  heard  of  my 
activities  in  "the  cause"  and  importuned  ine  to  hold  meetings  to 
try  tn  arouse  a  keener  interest.  T  would  have  consci'.tcfl  at  once 
hut  t'lr  the  fact  that  almost  the  first  person  I  saw  in  thih  beautiful 
land  was  the  field-secretary  uf  the  Massaclmsetts  Association  Op- 
posed to  the  Extension  of  Suffrage  to  Women.  I  had  a  feeling 
that  if  there  was  not  already  an  anti-association  here  there  would 
be  one  the  moment  I  began  any  serious  work  and  so  I  advised  wait- 
ing, promising  to  do  my  best  for  them  as  soon  as  it  seemed  wise, 
and  so,  while  I  was  indeed  sorry  that  the  serious  illness  of  a 
relative  obliged  her  to  depart  for  home  at  a  very  early  date,  it  was 
amusing  to  say  the  least  that  while  she  was  sailing  out  of  the  harbor 
I  was  holding  my  first  suffrage  meeting  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Dorsett 
I  held  meetings  on  two  successive  days,  one  attended  mostly  by  the 
middle  class  and  the  other  by  high  caste  Ilawaiians  and  the  "mis- 
sionary set/'  which,  perhaps,  we  might  style  their  "400."  My  talk 
was  in  the  form  of  a  discussion  and  I  was  surprised  and  dehghted 
at  the  fluency  of  all  who  spoke,  their  wide  knowledge  of  world 
9Main  and  desire  for  the  franchise.  Many  months  had  passed  since 
the  departure  of  Prince  Kalanianaole  and  so  they  begged  me  to 
investigate  as  soon  as  I  renirTiod  home  This  I  promised  to  do  and 
wrote  at  once  to  Mrs.  Catt  all  that  I  heard. 

Mrs.  Catt  sent  Mrs.  Pitman's  letter  to  Mrs.  Maud  Wood  Park, 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  Committee  of  the  National  Suf- 
frage Association  and  she  took  up  the  question  with  Senator  John 
F,  Shafroth,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pacific  Islands  and 
Porto  Rico.  The  Delegate  from  Hawaii,  who  was  deeply  inter- 
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ested,  welcomed  this  new  force  to  assist  in  pushing  the  bill,  which 
had  simply  been  neglected.  On  May  2t,  19 17,  he  presented  still 
another  resolution  from  the  Territorial  Legislature  asking  for  it 
and  on  June  i  Senator  Shafroth  introduced  the  following  bill: 

Be  it  enacted  .  .  .  tiuit  die  I-egislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
be,  and  it  is  hereby,  vested  with  the  power  to  provide  that  in  all 
elections  .  .  .  female  citizens  possessing  the  same  qualifications  as 

male  citizens  shall  be  entitled  to  vote. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  said  Legislature  is  further  hereby  vested  with 
the  power  to  have  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  Territory  the  ques- 
tion of  whedier  or  not  the  female  citizens  shall  be  empowered  to 
vote.  .  .  . 

T  he  bill  was  reported  favorably  by  the  committee  and  passed 
by  the  Senate  without  objection  or  even  discussion  on  September 
15.  In  the  House  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Woman 
Suffrage,  which  set  April  29,  1918,  for  a  hearing.  Delegate 
Kalanianaole  had  been  called  back  to  Honolulu  by  business  but 
was  represented  by  his  secretary  and  there  were  present  Mrs. 
Park,  who  presided,  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  honorary  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Suffrage  Association,  and  Mrs.  Pitman,  the 
principal  speaker.  Judge  John  £.  Raker  was  chairman  of  the 
committee,  which  did  not  need  any  argument  but  was  interested 
in  asking  many  questions  of  Mrs.  Pitman.  At  the  close  of  the 
hearing  the  committee  voted  unanimously  to  make  a  favorable 
report.  The  bill  was  passed  June  3  without  a  roll  caU.  It  was 
signed  by  President  Wilson  on  the  13th. 

The  matter  was  now  in  the  control  of  the  Hawaiian  Le8;islaturc, 
v  illi  li  received  petitions  from  a  number  of  organizatiotia  of 
women  to  exercise  its  power  to  confer  the  suflfrage  without  a 
referendum  to  the  voters.  This  was  recommended  by  Governor 
C.  J.  McCarthy  and  early  in  the  session  of  1919  the  Senate  took 
this  action  and  sent  the  bill  to  the  House.  This  body  under  out- 
side influence  refused  to  endorse  it  but  substituted  a  bill  to  send 
the  question  to  the  voters.  The  Senate  would  not  accept  it  and 
both  bills  were  deadlocked. 

The  women  were  then  spurred  to  action;  old  suffrage  clubs 
were  revived;  one  was  formed  in  Honolulu  of  the  native  high 
class  women  and  what  is  known  as  the  "missionary  set,"  a  very 
brilliant  group.  Mrs.  Dorsett  made  a  tour  of  all  the  Islands  to 
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arouse  interest  and  on  Mani,  unckr  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Harry 
Baldwin,  clubs  were  formed  all  over  the  island.  A  Hawaiian 
Suffrage  Association  was  organized.  At  the  next  convention  of 
the  National  Association  a  resolution  was  adopted  that  it  be 
invited  to  become  auxiliary  without  the  payment  of  dues  and  the 
invitation  was  officially  accepted  with  tfianks. 

The  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  proclaimed  by  Secretary  of 
State  Colby  Aug.  26,  1920,  included  the  women  of  the  Territories 
and  it  was  thus  that  Hawaiian  women  became  enfranciiised.  They 
voted  in  large  numbers  at  the  November  elections  that  year. 

THE  PHILIPPINES. 

The  Philippine  Islands  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  as  a  consequence  of  the  Spanish-American  war  in 
1898  and  their  government  soon  became  an  active  question  in 
Congress.  There  was  ^  desire  to  permit  their  own  people  to 
participate  in  this  to  some  extent  and  the  National  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association,  always  on  the  watch  tower,  took 
imnicdiate  action  toward  haviiii;  women  included  in  any  scheme 
of  self-government.  With  the  recent  example  before  it  of  the 
most  unjust  discrimination  against  them  in  the  admission  of 
Hawaii  as  a  Territory,  the  association  under  the  presidency  of 
Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  petitioned  the  members  of  Congress  to 
recognize  the  rights  of  women  in  whatever  form  of  government 
was  adopted.  At  its  annual  convention  in  1899  impassioned 
speeches  were  made  against  taking  away  from  Filipino  women  the 
position  of  superiority  which  they  always  had  held  under  Spanish 
rule  by  giving  the  men  political  authority  over  them. 

In  1900  Military  Governor-General  Otis  ordered  a  re-orL^aiiiza- 
tion  of  the  municipalities.  To  decide  who  should  have  a  vote  in 
local  affairs  the  Philippine  Commission  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  sum- 
moned well  informed  persons  and  among  them,  in  the  spring  of 
1902,  were  Judge  William  H.  Taft,  Governor-General  of  the 
islands,  and  Archbishop  Nozaleda,  who  had  been  connected  with 
the  Catholic  church  there  for  twenty-six  years  and  archbishop 
since  1889.  Both  declared  that  the  suffrage  should  be  given  to 
the  women  rather  than  to  the  men,  the  former  saying :  "The  fact 
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is  that,  not  only  among  the  Tagalogs  but  also  among  the  Christian 
Filipinos,  the  woman  is  the  active  manager  of  the  family,  so  if  you 
expect  to  confer  political  power  on  the  Filipinos  it  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  women.  Following  is  part  of  the  Archbishop's 
statement  (Senate  Docmnent,  p.  109.) : 

The  woman  is  better  than  the  man  in  every  way— in  intelligence, 
in  virtue  and  in  labor — and  a  great  deal  more  economical.    She  is 

very  much  given  to  trade  and  trafficking.  If  any  rights  and  privi- 
leges are  to  be  granted  to  the  natives,  do  not  give  them  to  the  men 
but  to  the  women. 

Q.  Then  you  think  it  would  be  much  better  to  give  the  women 
the  right  to  vote  than  the  men?, 

A.  O,  much  better.  Why,  even  in  the  fields  it  is  the  women  who 
do  the  work ;  the  men  go  to  the  cock  fights  and  gamble.  The  woman 
is  the  one  who  supports  the  man  there,  so  every  law  of  justice 
demands  that  in  political  life  they  should  have  the  privilege  over 
iSie  men. 

Notwithstanding  this  and  other  testimony  of  a  similar  nature 
the  Commissi  on  framed  a  Code  giving  a  Municipal  or  local 
franchise  to  certain  classes  of  men  and  excluding  all  women, 
taking  away  from  them  the  privileges  they  always  had  possessed. 
The  men  soon  began  demanding  their  own  lawmaking  body  and  in 
response  Congress  passed  an  Act  to  take  effect  Jan.  15,  1907,  to 
provide  for  the  holding  of  elections  in  the  Islands  for  a  Legislative 
Assembly.  The  Act  limited  the  voters  to  "male  persons  23  years 
of  age  or  over,"  thus  again  putting  up  the  barriers  against  women 
and  including  them  in  the  list  of  the  disqualified  as  listed — 
"insane,  feeble-minded,  rebels  and  traitors." 

The  U.  S.  Government  did,  however,  give  women  to  the  same 
extent  as  men  all  educational  advantages,  which  heretofore  had 
been  denied  diem  and  their  progress  was  veiy  rapid.  In  191 2 
Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  president  of  the  International  Woman 
Suffrage  Alliance,  visited  Manila  on  her  trip  around  the  world 
and  was  warmly  received,  A  meeting  was  called  at  the  Manila 
Hotel  for  August  15  and  twelve  women  responded.  After  mak- 
ing an  address  she  helped  them  form  a  club  which  they  called 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Women.  Thirty  attended  the 
next  meeting  two  weeks  later  and  they  took  up  active  philan- 
thropic work.  In  a  little  while  most  of  the  women  of  inHuence 
were  members  of  it  and  it  was  re-organised  as  the  Woman's  Qub 
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of  Manila.  Its  work  extended  in  many  directions  and  it  became 
one  of  the  city's  leading  institutions.  Other  dubs  were  formed 
and  they  joined  the  General  Federation  of  Qubs  in  15^15.  There 
are  between  300  and  400  clubs  in  the  Islands  (1920). 

Meanwhile  the  men  were  not  satisfied  with  their  one-house 
Legislative  Assembly  largely  under  American  control,  but  wanted 
more  power.  In  response  Congress  provided  for  a  Legislature 
of  a  Senate  of  24  members  and  a  Lower  House  of  90,  all  to  be 
elected  except  two  of  the  former  and  nine  of  the  latter,  who  would 
be  appointed  by  the  American  Govemur  General  to  represent 
districts  where  eleciions  were  not  held,  the  Act  to  go  into  effect  in 
1918.  The  suffrage  was  still  confined  exclusively  to  males, 
although  in  1916  the  Women's  Club  had  organized  hfty-seven 
Mothers'  Clubs  for  the  welfare  of  infants ;  had  secured  through 
women  lawyers  legal  aid  for  over  thirty  poor  women;  had  been 
instrunieiuai  in  having  15,000  people  make  gardens  to  give  variety 
to  their  and  rice  diet  and  done  a  vast  amount  of  other  valuable 
public  work.  The  Act  passed  by  large  majorities,  members  voting 
lor  it  who  had  persistently  voted  against  the  Federal  Amendment 
to  enfranchise  the  women  of  the  United  States. 

The  Philippines  were  from  1917  represented  in  Congress  by  an 
able  and  progressive  Commissioner,  Jaime  C.  De  Veyra,  an  advo- 
cate of  woman  suffrage.  His  wife,  a  ivdUxe  of  iloilo,  who  had 
been  prominent  in  civic  work  in  the  Islands,  shared  his  views,  and 
was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  suffrage  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton. In  1919,  assisted  by  Miss  Bessie  Dwyer,  vice-president  of 
the  Manila  Women's  Club,  she  gave  beautifully  illustrated  ad- 
dresses in  Washington  and  New  York,  on  the  position  of  women 
in  the  Islands.   In  these  and  in  interviews  she  said : 

Philippine  women  have  always  been  free  and  have  always  been 
held  as  equals  of  the  men.  In  the  little  rural  "barrios"  you  will 
always  find  some  sort  of  woman  leader.  All  over  the  islands  they 
are  highly  considered.  Even  when  old  they  exercise  full  sway  over 
the  family  and  have  the  last  word  in  all  financial  matters.  The 
married  children  still  cling  to  the  mother  as  adviser.  The  young 
women  who  marry  go  into  partnership  with  tiieir  husbands  and 
while  the  men  handle  the  workers  it  is  the  women  who  do  the 
paying  and  oversee  things  generally.  They  are  engaged  in  all 
kinds  of  business  for  tfaansdves  and  are  employed  by  scores  of 
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thousands.  Many  thousands  carry  work  home  w  here  they  can  take 
care  of  their  children,  do  the  housework  and  be  earning  money. 

They  have  the  same  opportunities  in  the  professions  as  men,  are 
aUGcessful  physicians  and  lawyers  and  memhers  of  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. T.aws  made  for  them  have  combined  the  best  of  Spanish 
and  American  precedeiUs.  They  are  guardians  of  their  own  chil- 
dren ;  married  women  may  hold  property ;  of  that  which  accrues  to 

married  couple,  the  wife  is  half  administrator.  These  are  vested 
rights  and  cannot  be  taken  away. 

A  short  time  npo  the  question  of  woman  suflFrage  was  introduced 
into  the  Legislature,  not  by  t!ic  initiative  of  American  women  but 
urged  by  Madame  Apacibilc,  wife  of  one  of  the  government  secre- 
taries. A  petition  signed  by  18,000  women  asking  for  a  joint  legis- 
lative hearing  was  sent  to  the  law  makers  who  granted  it.  Three 
Filipina  women  spoke,  one  tlie  widow  of  the  eminent  Concepclon 
Calderon,  a  successful  business  woman,  owning  a  fish  farm  and  an 
embroidery  enterprise.  Others  were  Mrs.  Feodore  Kalon,  Miss 
Almeda  and  Miss  Pazlegaspi,  the  last  two  practicing  lawyers.  Only 
one  man  appeared  in  the  neptise.  The  president  of  the  Senate* 
the  Hon.  Manuel  L.  Quezon,  is  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage. 

Governor-(  leneral  Francis  Burton  Harrison  recomtnended  to 
the  Legislature  to  give  the  suffrage  to  women,  as  it  has  the  power 
to  do.  A  bill  was  introduced  and  passed  the  Senate  ahnost 
unanimously  Dec.  7,  19 19,  but  it  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  House. 
As  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  not  in  force  in  the 
Philippines  the  women  were  not  enfranchised  by  the  Federal 
Suffrage  Amendment  in  1920  but  must  await  the  action  of  their 
own  Legislature. 

PORTO  RICO. 

After  Porto  Rico  came  under  the  control  of  the  United  States 
as  a  result  of  the  Spanish-American  war  in  1898  its  political 
status  was  undetermined  for  a  long  time.  Shortly  before  that  war 
Spain  had  granted  universal  suflFrage  to  all  its  men  over  21.  Con- 
gress confirmed  this  privilege  as  to  the  affairs  of  the  island  but 
they  had  no  voting  rights  in  those  of  the  United  States.  After  a 
few  years  the  more  progressive  of  the  people  began  asking  for  the 
status  of  a  Territory  with  their  own  Legislature.  This  agitation 
was  continued  for  sixteen  years  before  Congress  took  action  and 
agreed  on  a  bill  which  would  admit  the  islanders  to  citi7.enship. 
As  usual  the  chief  difRctiltv  wn<^  over  the  suffrage.  There  was  a 
desire  to  have  a  slight  educational  and  a  small  property  quali^- 
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tion  but  as  a  large  majority  of  the  men  were  illiterate  and  with- 
out property  this  aroused  a  protest,  which  was  supported  by  the 
American  Federation  o£  Labor*  On  May  22,  1916,  while  the 
Porto  Rican  bill  was  tinder  consideration  in  Committee  of  the 

Whole  in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress,  the  Republican  floor 
leader,  James  R.  Mann  (Ills.),  discovered  that  a  majority  of 
those  present  were  Repnblirnns  and  suffragists.  He  therefore 
proposed  a  clause  giving  the  franchise  to  the  women,  which  was 
passed  by  60  to  37.  He  expected  to  put  the  Democrats  in  the 
position  ol  voting  it  down  the  next  day  in  regular  session  but 
when  it  came  up  Republicans  joined  with  Democrats  in  defeating 
it  by  80  noes  to  59  ayes. 

Finally  when,  under  pressure,  the  committee  was  obliged 
to  put  in  universal  suffrage  for  the  great  mass  of  illiterate  men, 
even  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  woman  suffrage  among  the 
meml>ers  felt  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  add  universal  suffrage 
for  women.  In  answer  to  the  urgent  request  of  the  Congressional 
Committee  of  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion that  this  injustice  should  not  be  done  to  women,  Senator 
John  F.  Shafroth,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Padiic 
Islands  and  Porto  Rico,  vrrote :  ''I  would  have  been  very  glad  to 
tncorpofate  a  provision  including  women  but  it  would  have  killed 
the  bin.  I  was  notified  by  Senator  Martine  of  New  Jersey  and 
others  that  they  would  not  permit  a  provision  of  that  kind  to  go 
into  it  and  the  parliamentary  stage  of  the  bill  was  such  that  any 
one  Senator  could  have  defeated  it.  As  it  was,  it  took  two  years 
to  get  the  bill  before  Congress  and  fully  twenty  motions  to  have  it 
considered  and  if  either  prohibition  or  woman  suffrage  had  gone 
into  it  there  would  have  been  no  bill  for  Porto  Rico.  We  avoided 
the  word  'male'  in  prescribing  the  qualifications  of  electors/' 

The  Act,  which  received  the  approval  of  President  Wilson 
March  2,  19 17,  provided  that  at  the  first  election  for  the  Legis- 
lature and  other  officers  the  electors  should  be  those  qualified 
under  the  present  law,  and  thereafter  voters  should  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States  21  years  of  age  and  have  such  additional 
qualifications  as  might  be  prescribed  by  Llie  T-egislature  of  Porto 
Rico.  The  election  took  place  on  July  16.  While  this  Act  was 
an  improvement  on  the  one  which  admitted  Hawaii  as  a  Territory 
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it  kit  the  many  educated,  tax  paying  women,  the  woman  in  liiisi- 
ness,  the  teachers  in  government  and  mission  schools,  the  nurses 
in  the  hospitals,  the  social  workers,  wholly  in  the  power  of  men. 

About  1916  there  was  incorporated  in  Porto  Rico  an  organiza- 
tion called  La  Liga  Feminea  de  Puerto  Rico,  which  worked 
energetically  for  the  social  uplift  of  the  people  and  for  the  political 
enfranchisement  of  women.  The  ofiidal  organ  was  La  Mujer 
del  Sigh  Vtinte—The  Twentieth  Century  Woman,  Early  in  the 
sprmg  of  191 7  Mrs.  Geraldine  Maud  Froscher,  an  American 
living  in  Porto  Rico,  appealed  to  the  National  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion for  financial  assistance  for  a  campaign  preparatory  to  the 
introduction  of  the  woman  suffrage  bill  in  the  Legislature  that 
year.  Literature  was  sent  immediately  and  the  association  agreed 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  Mrs.  Froscher,  who  organized  suffrage 
leagues  in  al!  towns  of  any  considerable  size,  addressed  women's 
clubs,  interviewed  Ie<j;^islators  and  distributed  literature.  In  this 
work  she  had  the  able  assistance  of  Mrs.  Ana  Roque  Duprey,  the 
first  president  of  the  San  Juan  Suffrage  League,  editor  of  the 
above  paper  and  later  of  £/  Heraldo  de  la  Mujer — The  Woman's 
Herald,  with  Mrs.  Froscher  as  the  American  editor. 

In  August,  1 91 7,  at  the  first  session  of  the  new  Legislature,  a 
bill  was  introdtKed  in  the  Lower  House  to  give  women  the  right 
to  hold  office  but  without  the  right  to  vote  and  one  to  give  them 
equal  ri  j^ts.  Later  two  more  bills  were  introduced  but  none  was 
passed.  As  Porto  Rico  is  an  unincorporated  Territory  of  the 
United  States,  its  women  were  not  enfranchised  by  the  Federal 
Suffrage  Amendment  in  1920.  At  three  consecutive  sessions  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  a  petition  for  woman  suffrage  has  been 
presented. 
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prcx;ress  of  the  women's  hovekent 
IN  the  united  kingdom. 

1900  -  1920.^ 

I  consider  it  an  honor  to  have  been  asked  to  take  up  the  pen 
from  the  date  1900,  when  my  dear  friend  and  colleague,  the  late 
Helen  Blackburn,  laid  it  down  after  writing  the  chapter  on  Great 
Britain  for  Volume  IV  of  the  History  of  Woman  Suffrage.  I 
am  particularly  fortunate  in  that  it  falls  to  my  lot  to  include  the 
year  iqtR,  when  Victory  crowned  our  fifty  years*  struggle  in 
these  islands  to  obtain  the  ParllamLiUary  franchise  for  women. 

Several  circumstances  entirely  outside  our  power  of  control 
combined  to  promote  the  rapid  growth  of  the  movement  at  the 
beginning  of  the  XXth  Century.  The  chief  of  these  were  the 
South  African  war,  1 899-1 902,  and  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria 
in  1901.  The  war  with  the  Transvaal  was  caused  by  the  refusal 
of  President  Kruger  and  his  advisers  to  recognize  the  principle 
that  taxation  and  representation  should  go  together.  The  so- 
called  Uitlanders,  who  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Transvaal  and  provided  by  taxation  a  still  larger 
proportion  of  its  revenue,  were  practically  excluded  {rem  repre- 
sentation. This  led  to  intense  irritation  and  ultimately  to  war. 
It  was,  therefore,  inevitable  that  articles  in  the  press  and  the 
speeches  of  British  statesmen  dealing  with  the  war  used  argu- 
ments which  might  have  been  transferred  without  the  alteration  of 
a  single  word  to  women's  suffrage  speeches. 

I  have  described  on  pages  29  and  30  of  Women's  Suffrage,  a 
Short  History  of  a  Great  Movement,  the  strong  impulse  which 
had  been  given  to  the  electorial  activity  of  British  women  by  the 

'  The  History  is  indebted  for  this  chapter  to  Mrs.  MiUirf-nt  Gnrrett  Fawcett,  J. P., 
LL.D.,  who  has  been  promiaently  connected  with  the  movcmeot  for  women's  suffrage 
in  Oratt  Britain  for  ntmdr  Sftjr  yesrs  aad  «M  Ftcaidcnt  of  lh«  KmlaMl  AMBdatfen 
ffmn  1904,  «1»8  it  wM  re«i«iMiiicd.  nntil  after  tbe  vielofly  ww  woa  in  191S. 
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Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1883,  which  made  paid  canvassing 
illegal  and  otherwise  reduced  electorial  expenses.  Very  soon  after 

it  came  into  operation  both  the  chief  political  parties  organized 
bands  of  educated  women  to  act  as  canvassers,  election  agents, 
etc.,  in  contested  elections.  The  war  stimulated  this  electorial 
activity  of  women.  A  general  election  was  held  in  1900  and  in 
the  absence  of  husbands,  sons  and  brothers  in  South  Africa, 
many  wives,  mothers  and  sisters  ran  the  whole  election  on  their 
behalf.  Several  of  these  were  well  known  anti-suffragists.  Even 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  herself,  on  the  occasion  of  an  important 
anti-suffrage  meeting  in  London,  excused  her  absence  on  the 
ground  that  her  presence  was  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
pending  election  in  West  Herts,  where  her  son  was  a  candidate. 
Suffragists  again  were  not  slow  to  point  the  moral — if  w  irncn 
were  fit  (and  they  obviously  were  fit)  not  only  to  advise,  persuade 
and  instruct  voters  how  to  vote  but  also  to  conduct  election  cam- 
paigrts  from  start  to  finish,  they  were  surely  fit  to  vote  themselves. 

The  death  of  Queen  Victoria  in  January,  1901,  called  forth  a 
spontaneous  burst  of  loyal  gratitude,  devoticm  and  appreciation 
from  all  parties  and  all  sections  of  the  country.  Every  leading 
statesman  among  her  councillors  dwelt  on  the  extraordinary  pene- 
tration of  her  mind,  her  wide  political  knowledge,  her  great 
practical  sagacity,  her  grasp  of  principle,  and  they  combined  to 
acclaim  her  as  the  most  trusted  of  all  the  constitutional  monarchs 
whom  the  world  had  then  seen.  How  could  she  be  all  that  they 
justly  claimed  for  her,  if  the  whole  female  sex  laboured  under 
the  disabilities  which,  according  to  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  were 
imposed  by  nature  and  therefore  irremediable?  Nevertheless,  it 
must  not  be  supposed,  genuine  as  were  these  tributes  to  Queen 
Victoria's  political  sagacity,  that  her  example  immetfiately  cleared 
out  of  the  minds  of  the  opponents  the  notion  that  women  were 
fitly  classed  with  aliens,  felons,  idiots  and  lunatics,  as  persons  who 
for  reasons  of  public  safety  were  debarred  trom  the  exercise  of 
the  Parliamentary  franchise. 

The  Parliament  returned  in  1906  had  an  immense  Liberal  ma- 
jority. There  were  only  157  Unionist  members  in  the  House  of 
Commons  against  513  Liberals,  Labour  men  and  Nationalists, 
all  of  whom  were  for  Home  Rule  and  therefore  prepared  to  sup- 
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port  in  all  critical  divisions  the  new  administration  which  was 
formed  under  the  Premiership  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell  Banner- 
man.  The  new  House  contained  426  members  pledged  to 
Women's  Suffrage.  The  Premier  was  himself  a  suffragist  but 
his  Cabinet  contained  several  determined  anti-sufFragists,  notable 
among  whom  were  Mr.  Herbert  H.  Asquith,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  Mr.  James  Bryce,  chief  secretary  for  Ireland 
(now  Lord  Bryce),  who  became  British  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  in  1907.  The  new  Prime  Minister  received  a  large, 
representative  suffrage  deputation  in  May,  1906,  in  which  all 
sections  of  suffragist  opinion  were  represented,  and  their  case  was 
laid  before  him  with  force  and  clearness.  In  reply  he  told  them 
that  they  had  made  out  ''a  conclusive  and  irrefutable  case*'  but 
that  he  was  not  prepared  to  take  any  steps  to  realize  their  hopes. 
When  asked  what  he  would  advise  ardent  suffragists  to  do  he  told 
them  to  "go  on  pestering."  This  advice  was  taken  to  heart  by 
the  group  (a  small  minority  of  the  whole)  who  had  lately  formed 
in  Manchester  the  organization  known  as  The  Women's  Sodal 
and  Political  Union,  led  by  Mrs.  Pankhurst. 

An  unforeseen  misfortune  was  the  death  in  1908  of  Sir  H.  C. 
Bannerman  and  the  fact  that  his  successor  was  our  principal 
opponent  in  the  Government,  Mr.  Asquith.  It  was  not  very  long 
before  he  revealed  the  line  of  his  attack  upon  the  enfranchisement 
of  women.  He  informed  his  party  in  May,  1908,  that  his  inten- 
tion was  to  introduce  before  the  expiration  of  the  existing  Parlia- 
ment a  Reform  Bill  giving  a  wide  extension  of  the  franchise  to 
men  and  no  franchise  at  alt  to  women.  In  the  previous  February 
a  Women's  Suffrage  Bill  which  removed  all  sex  disability  from 
existing  franchises  had  passed  its  second  reading  in  the  House  of 
Commons  but  this  apparently  had  no  effect  on  Mr.  Asquith. 
There  were,  however,  some  cracks  in  liis  armour.  He  admitted 
that  about  two-thirds  of  his  Cabinet  and  a  majority  of  his  party 
were  favourable  to  Women's  Suffrage  and  he  promised  that  when 
his  own  exclusively  male  Reform  Bill  was  before  the  House  and 
had  got  into  committee^  if  an  amendment  to  include  women  were 
moved  on  democratic  lines,  his  Government,  as  a  Government, 
would  not  oppose  it.  This  was  at  all  events  an  advance  on  the 
position  taken  by  Mr.  Gladstone  upon  his  Reform  Bill  of  i884» 
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when  he  vehemently  opposed  a  women's  8tt£&age  amendment  and 
caused  it  to  be  defeated. 

The  emergence  of  what  was  aftetwards  known  as  ''mifitanqr^' 
belongs  to  this  period,  datin^^  from  the  General  Election  of  1906 
and  very  nrach  sttnmlated  by  Premier  Bannerman's  reply  to  the 
deputation  in  that  year  and  by  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Asquith.  It 
will  ever  be  an  open  question  on  which  different  people,  with 
eciual  opportunities  of  formincc  a  judgment,  will  pronounce  ditier- 
ent  verdicts,  whether  "militancy"  did  more  harm  or  good  to  the 
suffrage  cause.  It  certainly  broke  down  the  "conspiracy  of 
silence"  on  the  subject  up  to  then  observed  by  the  press.  Every 
extravagance,  every  folly,  every  violent  expression,  and  of  course 
when  the  ''militants'*  after  1908  proceeded  to  acts  of  violence, 
every  outrage  against  person  or  property  were  given  the  widest 
possible  publicity  not  only  in  Great  Britain  but  all  over  the  world. 
There  was  soon  not  an  intelligent  human  lieing-  in  any  country 
who  was  not  discussinj:^  Women's  Suffrage  and  arp;iiin£^  either 
for  or  against  it.  This  was  an  immense  advantage  to  the  move- 
ment, for  we  had,  as  Sir  H.  Campbell  Bannerman  had  said,  "a 
conclusive  and  irrefutable  case."  Our  difficulty  had  been  to  get 
it  heard  and  considered  and  this  "militancy"  secured.  The  anti- 
suffrage  press  believed  that  it  would  kin  the  movement  and  it  was 
this  belief  which  encouraged  them  to  give  it  the  widest  possible 
publicity.  The  wilder  and  more  extravagant  the  "militants" 
became  the  more  they  were  quoted,  described  and  advertised  in 
every  way.  The  sort  of  "copy*'  which  anti-suffrage  papers  de- 
manded was  supplied  by  them  in  cartloads  and  not  at  all  by  law- 
abiding  suffragists,  who  were  an  immense  majority  of  the  whole. 
This  can  be  illustrated  by  an  anecdote.  The  Constitutional  suf- 
fragists had  organized  a  big  meeting  in  Trafalgar  Square  and  had 
secured  a  strong  team  of  first-rate  speakers.  The  square  was  well 
filled  and  on  the  fringe  of  the  crowd  the  following  oonversatioii 
was  overheard  between  two  press  men  who  had  come  to  report  the 
proceedings.  One  said  he  was  going  away,  the  second  asked  why 
and  the  first  answered  :  "It's  no  good  stopping,  there's  no  copy  in 
this;  these  wf  incn  are  only  talking  sense!** 

1  he  earlier  years  of  militant  activity  were  in  my  opinion  help- 
ful to  the  whole  movement,  for  up  to  190S  the  ''militants"  had 
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only  adopted  sensational  and  unusual  methods,  such  as  waving 
flags  and  making  speeches  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  and  asking 
inconvenient  questions  at  public  meetings.  They  had  suffered 
a  great  deal  of  violence  but  had  used  none.  From  1908  onwards, 
however,  they  began  to  use  violence,  stone  throwing,  personal 
attacks,  sometimes  with  whips,  on  obnoxious  members  of  the 
Government,  window  smashing,  the  destruction  of  the  contents 
of  letter-boxes — in  one  instance  the  destruction  of  ballot  papers 
cast  in  an  election.  Later  arson  practised  for  the  destruction 
or  attempted  destruction  of  churches  and  houses  became  more 
and  more  frequent.  All  this  had  an  intensely  irritating  effect 
on  public  opinion.  "Suffragist"  as  far  as  the  general  public 
was  concerned  became  almost  synonymous  with  "Harpy."  This 
cause  which  had  not  been  defeated  on  a  straight  vote  in  the- 
House  of  Commons  since  1886  was  now  twice  defeated;  once  in 
1912  and  once  in  1913.  The  whole  spirit  engendered  by  attempt- 
ing to  gain  by  violence  or  threats  of  violence  what  was  not  con- 
ceded to  justice  and  reason  was  intensely  inimical  to  the  spirit 
of  our  movement.  We  believed  with  profound  conviction  that 
whatever  might  be  gained  in  that  way  did  not  and  could  not  rest 
on  a  sure  foundation.  The  women's  movement  was  an  appeal 
against  government  by  physkal  force  and  those  who  used  phys- 
ical violence  in  order  to  promote  it  were  denying  their  faith  to 
make  their  faith  prevail. 

The  difference  made  a  deep  rift  in  the  suffrage  movement 
The  constitutional  societies  felt  bound  to  exclude  "militants" 
from  their  membership  and  on  several  occasions  issued  strongly- 
worded  protests  ap^ainst  the  use  of  violence  as  political  propa- 
ganda. The  fact  that  men  under  similar  circumstances  liad  been 
much  more  violent  and  destructive,  especially  in  earlier  days 
when  they  were  less  civilized,  did  not  inspire  us  with  the  wish  to 
imitate  them.  We  considered  that  they  had  been  wrong  and 
that  "direct  action,"  as  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  call  coercion  by 
means  of  physical  force,  had  atwa3rs  reacted  unfavorably  on  those 
who  employed  it.  While  the  constitutional  societies  freely  and 
repeatedly  expressed  their  views  on  these  points,  the  "militants" 
not  unnaturally  retorted  by  attempting  to  break  up  our  meetings, 
shouting  down  our  speakers  and  provoking  every  sort  of  disorder 
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at  them.  It  was  an  exceptionally  difficult  situation  and  that  we 
won  through  as  well  as  we  did  was  due  to  the  soUd  loyalty  to 
constitutional  and  law-abiding  methods  of  propaganda  of  the 
great  mass  of  suffragists  throughout  the  country.  We  quoted  the 
.Vinerican  proverb,  "Three  hornets  can  upset  a  camp  meeting," 
and  we  determined  to  hold  steadily  on  our  way  and  not  let  our 
hornets  upset  us.  Our  societies  multipHed  rapidly  botli  in  num- 
bers and  in  membership.  For  instance,  the  number  forming  the 
National  Union  of  Women's  Suffrnc^e  Societies  increased  from 
64  in  1909  to  130  in  19 10  and  went  on  increasing  rapidly  until 
just  before  the  war  in  19 14  they  numbered  more  than  600,  with 
a  revenue  of  over  42,000  pounds  a  year. 

More  important  in  many  ways  than  the  "militant"  movement 
was  the  emergence  at  the  General  Election  in  1906  of  the  Labour 
Party.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  Mr.  Philip  Snowden  and  others  of 
its  leaders  were  very  strong  supporters  of  women's  suffrage  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  party  definitely  made  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  women  on  the  same  terms  as  men  a  plank  in  its  plat- 
form. In  anticipation  of  the  first  General  Election  of  1910,  the 
N.U.W.S.S.  addressed  the  leaders  of  the  three  British  parties. 
Conservative,  Liberal,  and  Labour,  asking  Aem  what  they  were 
prepared  to  do  for  Women's  Suffrage.  Mr.  Asquith  gave  his 
answer  at  an  Albert  Hall  meeting  in  December,  1909.  He  re- 
iterated his  intention,  if  returned  to  power,  of  bringing  in  a 
Reform  Bill,  and  he  promised  to  make  the  insertion  of  a  Women's 
Suffrage  amendment  an  open  question  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  decide.  He  added:  "The  Government  .  .  .  has  no 
disposition  or  desire  to  burke  the  question ;  it  is  clearly  an  issue 
on  which  the  new  House  oug^t  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
express  its  views."  This  meant  that  the  Government  whips 
would  not  be  put  on  to  oppose  the  enfranchisement  of  women. 
Mr.  Balfour  replied  to  our  memorial  that  it  was  a  non-party 
question  on  which  members  of  the  Unionist  Party  could  exer- 
cise individual  freedom  of  action.  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  for 
the  Labour  Party,  told  us  that  it  had  already  phced  the  enfran- 
chisement of  women  on  Its  programme.  The  Labour  Party  was 
not  large  but  it  was  an  important  advantage  to  us  to  have  even 
a  small  party  definitely  pledged  to  our  support  There  were  two 
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General  Elections  in  191  o,  in  January  and  December.  The  Lib- 
eral, Labour  and  Nationalist  group  lost  heavily  in  the  second  of 
these  dections,  their  majority  being  reduced  from  334  to  124. 

The  Labour  Party  between  these  two  elections  had  lost  six 
seats  but  they  were  still  forty  strong,  all  definitely  pledged  to 
Women's  Suffrage  in  the  new  Parliament  which  assembled  in 
January,  191 1.  CXir  Bill  had  been  carried  on  its  second  read- 
ing in  191  o  by  a  majority  of  110  but  after  the  second  General 
Election  of  1910  it  secured  on  May  5,  191 1,  a  majority  of 
167;  there  were  55  pairs,  only  88  members  of  Parliament  going 
into  the  Lobby  against  us.    The  Bill  on  each  of  these  occasions 
was  of  a  very  limited  character;  it  proposed  to  enfranchise 
women-Iioiiseholders,  widows  and  spinsters  and  would  only  have 
added  about  a  niilUon  women  to  the  Parhanientary  register.  It 
was  called  the  Conciliation  Rill,  because  it  snnght  to  conciliate 
the  differences  between  difilerent  types  of  suffragists  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  from  the  extreme  Conservative  who  only  cared 
for  the  representation  of  women  of  property,  to  the  extreme 
Radical  who  demanded  the  enfranchisement  of  every  woman. 
A  committee  was  formed  to  promote  the  success  of  this  bill  in 
Parliament  of  which  the  Earl  of  Lytton  was  Chairman  and 
Mr.  H.  N.  Brailsford  Hon.  Sec   It  was  believed  that  the  bill 
represented  the  greatest  common  measure  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons' belief  in  women's  votes.  The  Labour  Party  were  strongly 
in  favour  of  a  much  wider  enfranchisement  of  women  but  gen- 
erously waived  their  own  preferences  in  order,  as  they  believed, 
to  get  some  sort  of  representation  for  women  on  the  Statute 
Book.    Almost  immediately  after  this  large  majority  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  Conciliation  Bill  in  May,  191 1,  an  official 
announcement  was  made  by  the  Government  that  Mr.  Asquith's 
promise  of  the  previous  November  that  an  opportunity  should  be 
afforded  for  proceeding;  with  the  bill  in  all  its  stages  would  be 
fulfilled  in  the  session  of  1912. 

We  were  then  in  the  most  favourable  position  we  had  ever 
occupied:  the  passine  of  the  Womeri's  Suffrage  Bill  in  the  near 
future  seemed  a  certainty.  The  "militants  '  had  suspended  all 
their  methods  of  violence  in  order  to  give  the  Conciliation  Bill 
a  chance,  and,  as  just  described,  it  had  passed  its  second  reading 
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debate  with  a  majority  of  167  and  time  for  "proceeding  efiec- 
tively"  with  a  similar  Bill  in  all  its  stages  had  been  promised 
All  the  suffrage  societies  were  working  harmoniously  for  the 
same  Bill  and  the  Women's  Liberal  Federation  were  cooperating 
with  the  suffrage  societies,  when  suddenly,  like  a  bolt  from  the 
blue,  Mr.  Asquith  dealt  us  a  diaracteristic  blow.  In  reply  to  a 
deputation  from  the  People's  Suffrage  Federation  early  in  No- 
vember he  announced  his  intention  of  introducing^  durin)^  the 
coming  session  of  1912  the  Electoral  Retoini  Bill  which  he  had 
foreshadowed  in  1908;  he  said  that  in  this  Bill  all  existing 
franchises  would  be  swept  away,  plural  voting  abolished  and  the 
period  oi  residence  reduced.  The  new  franchise  to  be  created 
was,  he  added,  to  be  based  on  citizenship  and  votes  were  to  be 
given  to  "citizens  of  full  age  and  competent  understanding,"  but 
no  mention  was  made  of  the  enfranchisement  of  women.  On 
being  asked  what  he  intended  to  do  aboitt  women's  votes,  he 
dismissed  the  subject  with  the  remark  that  his  opinions  on  the 
subject  were  well  known  and  had  suffered  no  change,  but  he 
reiterated  the  promise  of  "facilities"  for  the  Conciliation  Bill 
in  the  19x2  S^ion. 

The  situation,  therefore,  was  briefly  this:  An  agitation  of 
ever-growing  intensity  and  determination  had  for  some  years 
been  carried  on  by  women  for  their  own  enfranchisement  and 
no  agitation  at  all  had  been  manifested  by  men  for  more  votes 
for  themselves;  the  Prime  Minister's  response  to  this  situation 
was  to  promise  legislation  giving  far  larger  and  wider  repre- 
sentation to  men  and  none  at  all  to  women.  No  wonder  that 
he  provoked  an  immediate  outburst  of  militancy!  Stones  were 
thrown  and  windows  smashed  all  along  the  Strand,  Piccadilly, 
Whitehall  and  Bond  Street,  and  members  of  the  Government 
went  about  in  perpetual  apprehension  of  personal  assault. 

The  indignation  of  the  Constitutional  suffragists  and  of  the 
Women's  T>iberal  Federation  with  Mr.  Asquith  was  quite  as  real 
as  that  of  the  "suffragettes"  but  it  sonc^ht  a  different  method  of 
expression.  Some  knowledge  of  this  probably  reached  him,  as 
for  the  first  time  in  our  experience  all  the  suffrage  societies  and 
the  W.L.F.  were  invited  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  form  a  deputa- 
tion to  him  on  the  subject.  What  we  were  accustomed  to  was 
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seTiding  an  urgent  demand  to  him  to  receive  us  in  a  deputation 
and  to  get  his  reply  that  he  believed  **no  useful  purpose  would 
be  served"  by  yielding  to  our  request ;  but  now,  in  November, 
TQii,  he  was  invitin^^  us  to  come  and  see  himi  Of  course  we 
went.  His  whole  demeanor  was  much  more  conciliatory  than 
it  had  ever  been  before.  He  acknowledged  the  strength  and 
intensity  of  the  demand  of  women  for  representation  and  ad- 
mitted that  in  opposing  it  he  was  in  a  minority  both  in  his 
Cabinet  and  in  his  i>arty;  finally  he  added  that,  although  his 
personal  opinions  on  the  subject  prevented  him  from  initiating 
and  proposing  the  change  which  women  were  pressing  for,  he 
was  prepared  to  bow  to  and  acquiesce  in  the  considered  judgment 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  stated  that  this  course  was 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  best  traditions  of  English  public 
Ufe.  The  National  Union  of  Women's  Suf&age  Societies,  of 
which  I  was  the  moutlq>iece,  then  put  the  following  questions : 

( 1 )  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  Government  that  the  Reform  Bill 
shall  go  through  all  its  stages  in  1912? 

(2)  Will  the  Bill  be  drafted  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  of 
amendments  introducing  women  on  other  terms  than  men  ? 

(3)  Will  the  Government  undertake  not  to  oppose  such  amend- 
ments ? 

(4)  Will  the  Government  regard  any  anieiulnieut  enfranchising 
women,  which  is  carried,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Bill  be 
defended  by  the  Government  in  all  its  later  stages? 

To  all  these  questions,  as  they  were  put  severally,  Mr.  Asquith 
replied  "Yes,  certainly." 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  was  present,  was  pressed  by  the  depu- 
tation to  speak  but  did  so  only  very  briefly.  He  was  known 
as  an  opponent  of  the  Conciliation  Bill  but  had  voted  for  it  in 
191 1  because  it  was  so  drafted  as  to  admit  of  free  amendment. 
He  made  no  secret  of  his  conviction  that  the  wider  enfranchise* 
ment  afforded  by  amendment  of  the  Government  measure  would, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  "torpedo"  the  Condliation  Bill.  Al- 
most immediately  after  the  deputation  thus  described  he  sent  the 
following  message  to  the  N.U.W.S.S. :  'The  Prime  Minister's 
pronouncement  as  to  the  attitude  to  be  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment towards  the  question  seems  to  make  the  carrying  of  a 
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Women's  Suffrage  Amendment  to  next  year's  Franchise  Bill  a 
certainty.  I  am  willing  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  help  those 
who  are  labouring  to  reach  a  successful  issue  in  the  coming 
session.  Next  year  provides  the  supreme  opportunity  and  noth- 
ing but  unwise  handling  of  that  chance  can  compass  failure." 

There  was  plenty  of  unwise  handling,  but  not,  as  I  am  proud 
to  think,  from  the  constitutional  suffragists.  The  first  was  the 
wild  outburst  of  "militancy'*  already  referred  to.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  was  pursued  by  persistent  interruption  and  annoyance 
deliberately  organised  by  the  Women's  Social  and  Political 
Union.  A  meeting  he  addressed  at  Bath,  mainly  devoted  to 
advocacy  of  Women's  Suffrage,  on  Nov.  24,  191 1,  was  all  but 
turned  into  a  bear  garden  by  these  deliberately  planned  and  very 
noisy  interruptions.  Not  to  he  outdone  in  "unwise  handling'" 
Mr.  As(iuiLh  next  had  his  innings.  He  received  an  anti-suffrage 
deputation  on  Dec.  14,  1911,  about  three  weeks  after  he  had 
received  the  suffrag^ists,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remai  k^  to  them 
he  said:  "As  an  individual  I  am  in  entire  agreenient  with  you 
that  the  grant  of  the  Parliamentary  Vote  to  women  in  this  coun- 
try would  be  a  political  mistake  of  a  very  disastrous  kind.** 
This  went  far  to  invalidate  the  fair-seeming  promises  to  us 
given  about  three  weeks  earlier.  How  could  a  man  in  the  all- 
important  position  of  Prime  Minister  pledge  himself  to  use  all 
the  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  to  pass  in  all  its 
stages  through  both  houses  a  measure  which  might  include  the 
perpetration  of  "a  political  mistake  of  a  very  disastrous  kind"? 
A  member  of  Mr.  Asquith's  own  party  who  took  part  in  the 
anti-sufifrage  deputation  interpreted  this  expression  of  his  chief 
as  an  S.O.S.  call  to  his  followers  in  the  House  to  deliver  him 
from  the  humifiation  of  having  to  fulfil  the  promises  he  had 
given  us.  Every  kind  of  intrigue  and  trick  known  to  the  accom- 
plished parliamentarian  was  put  into  operation.  Every  Irish 
Nationalist  vote  was  detached  from  support  of  the  Bill.  A 
description  of  one  of  these  discreditable  devices,  aaionf^  them  an 
attempt  to  hold  up  the  N.U.VV.S.S.  to  public  contempt  as  pur- 
veyors of  "obscene"  literature,  will  be  found  in  a  book  by  myself 
called  The  Women's  \'ictory  and  .\i\tT,  published  in  1020. 

The  first  result  of  these  intrigues  was  the  defeat  of  the  Con- 
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ciliation  Bill,  by  14  votes  only,  on  March  28,  191 2.  This  was 
hailed  as  an  iniinensc  triumph  by  the  anti -stiff rag^ists,  as  indeed 
in  a  sense  it  was,  for  exactly  the  same  bill  had  been  carried  by 
the  same  House  in  1911  by  a  majority  of  167;  but  it  was  a 
triumph  which  cost  the  victors  dear,  especially  when  the  tricks 
and  perversions  of  truth  came  to  light  by  which  it  had  been 
achieved.  From  this  time  forward  public  opinion  was  more 
decided  in  our  favour  and  the  general  view  was  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  treated  us  shabbily. 

The  progress  made  by  the  Government  in  pressing  forward 
their  Electoral  Reform  Bill  was  not  rapid.  When  it  was  at 
last  introduced  it  was  discovered  to  be  not  a  Reform  Bill,  but 
in  the  main  a  Registration  Bill.  In  the  second  reading  debate 
Mr,  Asquith  described  his  Bill  as  one  to  enfranchise  "male  per- 
sons only,"  and  said  in  regard  to  women  that  he  could  not 
conceive  that  the  House  would  "so  far  stultify  itself  as  to  reverse 
the  considered  judgment  it  had  already  arrived  at"  earlier  in 
the  session.  It  was  a  "considered  judgment"  to  defeat  the  Bill 
by  14  votes  in  191 2  but  not  a  "considered  judgment"  to  have  it 
carried  by  167  in  1911!  Sir  Edward  Grey  felt  strongly  that 
the  House  bad  placed  itself  in  a  very  undesirable  position,  but 
the  Conciliation  P»ill  w^as  defeated  and  Sir  Edward  Crey,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  the  leading  suffragists  in  the  (lOvernmeTit  con- 
tinued to  assure  us  that  the  inclusion  of  Women's  Sutfrage 
through  an  amendment  of  the  Government  Bill  presented  us 
with  by  far  the  best  prospect  of  success  we  had  ever  had.  We 
worked  as  we  had  never  worked  before  to  secure  the  success 
of  this  amendment  or  series  of  amendments.  The  session  of 
191 2  had  lasted  from  January  to  December  without  the  com- 
mittee stage  of  the  Government  Bill  being  reached.  This  inter- 
minable session  overtiowed  into  191 3  and  the  debate  on  the 
suffrage  ameridinents  of  the  Goverinnent  Bill  was  dated  to  begin 
on  January  24th  of  that  year.  On  January  J^rd,  however,  in 
reply  to  a  question,  the  Speaker  [Mr.  Lowther '  itHlirated  that 
he  would  probably  be  compelled  to  rule  that  if  the  Bill  were 
amended  so  as  to  include  the  enfranchisement  of  women»  he 
might  feel  obliged  to  rule  that  in  this  form  it  was  not  the  same 
bill  of  which  the  second  reading  had  been  carried  in  July,  and 
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it  would,  therefore,  have  to  be  withdrawn  and  re-introduced  I 
This  ruling  he  coiifimied  on  the  following  Monday,  January 
aTth.  Therefore,  every  one  of  the  lair  promises  which  Mr. 
Asquitfa  had  given  us  in  November,  191 1,  proved  to  be  abso- 
lutely worthless. 

I  do  not  aocuse  Mr.  Asquith  of  anything  worse  at  this  stage 
than  bhtndering.  He  was  manifestly  confounded  and  distressed 
by  the  Speaker's  ruling.  Whether  tfiis  were  due  to  the  naming 
of  the  Bill  or  to  Mr.  Asquith's  own  speech  on  the  second  read- 
ing, 'This  is  a  bill  to  enfranchise  male  persons  only,  etc.",  we 
were  not  able  to  discover;  but  the  net  result  was  that  he  found 
himself  in  a  position  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
fulfil  the  promises  he  had  ^^ivcn  us.  Under  these  circumstances 
he  did  not  take  the  only  botiorable  course  open  to  liim,  i.e.,  of 
sending  for  us  once  more  and  asking  us  what  we  should  consider 
a  reasonable  equivalent  for  these  unredeemed  promises.  He  had 
made  these  promises  ti\e  years  back  and  had  repeated  tliem  from 
time  to  time  ever  since.  Now  they  were  null  and  void  The 
only  reasonable  equivalent  would  have  been  the  introduction  of 
a  Government  Reform  Bill  which  included  the  enfranchisement 
of  women.  Probably  Mr.  Asquith  knew  that  this  was  what  we 
should  urge;  for  he  not  only  did  not  send  for  us  but  he  refused 
to  see  us  or  consult  us  in  any  way.  He  tossed  us,  without  our 
consent,  the  thoroughly  worthless  substitute  of  a  day  for  a 
Private  Member's  Bill,  such  as  we  had  had  experience  of  time 
and  again  ever  since  1870.  The  N.U.W.S.S.  indignantly  re- 
jected this  offer  and  took  no  interest  in  the.  proposed  Bill,  which 
was,  however,  introduced  and  given  a  day  for  second  reading 
in  May,  19x3,  when  it  was  defeated  by  a  majority  *of  47. 

This  discreditable  series  of  incidents  did  far  more  harm  to  the 
Government  than  to  the  suffrage  cause,  as  was  very  conclu- 
sively shown  in  the  press.  "Punch,"  for  instance,  had  a  cartoon 
on  Feb.  5,  1913,  representing  a  dance  in  which  Mr.  Asquith 
figured  as  a  defaulting  partner  in  a  corner  and  trying  to  escape 
from  an  indtL^naiit  woman  who  said,  "You've  cut  my  dancel" 
This  was  indicative  of  the  general  trend  of  pubHc  opniion. 

In  the  previous  year  the  N.U.W.S.S.  had  placed  :i  new  inter- 
pretation on  its  election  policy.   This  was  to  support  in  elections 
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irrespective  of  party  "the  best  friend  of  Women's  Suffrage." 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Conciliation  Bill  in  191 2  when  42  so- 
called  "friends"  voted  against  it,  we  resolved  in  the  future  that 
the  best  friend  was  a  man  who  was  not  only  personally  satis- 
factory but  who  also  belonged  to  a  party  which  had  made 
Women's  Suffrage  a  plank  in  its  platform.  This  meant  support 
for  the  Labour  Party  and  for  the  devdopment  of  this  policy 
we  raised  a  special  fund  called  the  Election  Fighting  Fund  and 
took  active  steps  in  canvassing  and  spealdng  for  Labour  men 
whenever  they  presented  themselves  as  candidates  for  vacant 
seats.  Our  movement  had  now  become  the  storm  centre  of  Eng- 
lish politics.  A  well  known  labour  leader  wrote  of  the  political 
situation  in  February,  19 13,  as  follows:  'The  Women's  Suf- 
frage question  will  now  dominate  British  politics  until  it  is  set- 
tled. It  has  within  the  last  few  weeks  killed  a  great  Government 
measure  and  it  has  done  more  than  that.  It  has  made  it  im- 
possible for  this  or  any  succeeding  Liberal  Government  to  deal 
with  franchise  reform  without  giving  votes  to  women.  The 
Lal)our  Party  will  see  to  that." 

In  IQ13  the  N.U.W.S.S.  organised  the  i^reatest  public  demon- 
stration It  had  ever  made.  We  called  it  The  Pilgrimage.  It 
meant  processions  of  non-miUtant  suffragists,  wearing  their 
badges  and  carrying  banners,  marching  towards  London  along 
eight  of  the  great  trunk  roads.  These  eight  processions,  many 
of  them  lasting  several  weeks,  stopped  at  towns  and  villages  on 
their  way,  held  meetings,  distributed  literature  and  collected 
funds.  It  was  all  a  tremendous  and  unprecedented  success,  well 
organised  and  well  done  throughout.  (Described  in  detail  in 
The  Women's  Victcny.)  The  Pilgrimage  made  a  very  great 
impression  and  was  favourably  commented  on  in  the  organs  of 
the  press  which  had  never  helped  us  before.  We  finished  The 
Pilgrimage  with  a  mass  meeting  in  Hyde  Park  on  July  26, 
where  we  had  seventeen  platforms,  one  for  each  of  our  federa- 
tions. We  asked  Mr.  Asquith  and  the  leaders  of  other  political 
parties  to  receive  a  deputation  from  The  Pilgrimage  the  follow- 
ing week.  They  all  accepted  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  John 
Redmond.  When  Mr.  Asquith  received  us  his  demeanor  was 
far  less  unfriendly  than  it  had  ever  been  before.   He  admitted 
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that  the  offer  of  a  Private  Member's  Bill  was  no  equivalent  for 
the  loss  of  a  place  in  a  Government  Bill.  He  said:  "Proceed 
as  you  have  been  proceeding,  continue  to  the  end/'  and  said  if 
we  could  show  that  ''a  substantial  majority  of  the  country  was 
favourable  to  Women's  Suffrage,  Parliament  would  yield,  as  it 
had  always  hitherto  done,  to  the  opinion  of  the  country." 

In  May»  1914,  suffrage  ground  was  broken  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  Lord  Selbome  and  Lord  Lytton,  who  introduced  a 
bill  on  the  lines  of  the  Conciliation  Bill,  the  latter  making  one 
of  the  most  powerful  speeches  in  our  supi>urt  to  which  we  hatl 
ever  listened.  The  Bill  was  rejected  by  104  to  60,  hut  we  were 
more  than  satisfied  by  the  weight  of  the  speeclies  on  our  side 
and  by  the  effect  produced  by  them.  Another  important  e\ent 
which  greatly  helped  our  movement  in  19 14  was  the  protest  of 
the  National  Trade  Union  Congress  on  February  12th  against 
the  Government's  failure  to  redeem  its  repeated  pledges  to  women 
and  demanding  "a  Government  Reform  Bill  which  must  include 
the  enfranchisement  of  women."  This  was  followed  by  resolu* 
tions  passed  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  National  Labour 
Party  re-af!irming  its  decision  "to  oppose  any  further  extension 
of  the  franchise  to  men  in  which  women  were  not  included." 

There  must,  according  to  law,  have  been  a  General  Election 
in  19 1 5  and  the  remarkable  progress  of  the  women's  cause  made 
us  fed  confident  that  a  Parliament  would  be  elected  deeply 
pledged  to  our  support.  Our  friends  were  being  elected  and 
our  enemies,  including  that  worst  type  of  enemy,  the  false  friend 
and  the  so-called  Liberal  afraid  of  his  own  principles,  were  being 
rejected  at  by-elections  in  a  manner  that  foreshadowed  a  great 
gain  10  suffrage  forces  at  the  General  Election.  -Then  suddenly, 
destroying  all  our  hopes  of  success  and  jeopardizing  the  very 
existence  of  representative  government  and  all  forms  of  democ- 
racy throughout  the  world,  came  the  outbreak  of  war;  the  entry 
of  our  own  country  and  the  resulting  concetitration  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  British  people,  whether  uivn  or  women,  in  the 
gigantic  national  effort  which  the  successful  resistance  of  such 
a  foe  demanded.  August  4,  19 14,  was  a  heart-breaking  day  for 
us.  Nevertheless,  suffragists  from  the  first  faced  the  facts  and 
saw  clearly  what  their  duty  was.    The  "miUtants"  instantly 
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abaiiduiicd  every  sort  of  violence.  A  lar<:^e  number  of  the  more 
active  nienil)ers  of  their  societies  formed  the  Women's  Emer- 
gency Corps,  who  were  ready  to  undertake  all  kinds  of  national 
work  which  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  demanded.  The 
N.U.W.S.S.  Executive  Committee  meeting  on  August  3,  the  day 
before  our  own  country  was  actually  involved,  resolved  to  sus- 
pend immediately  all  political  propaganda  for  its  own  ends. 
Under  normal  circumstances  we  should  have  summoned  a  Coun- 
cil meeting  to  discuss  the  situation  and  to  determine  the  course 
to  be  taken  by  the  Union.  This  being  impossible  owing  to  diffi- 
culties connected  with  railway  communication  we  consulted  our 
societies,  then  numbering  over  5(.x),  by  post,  placing  them  in 
possession  of  our  own  views,  viz. :  that  ordinary  political  work 
would  have  to  be  suspended  during  the  war  and  suggesting  that 
our  best  course  would  be  to  use  our  staff  and  organising  capacity 
in  promoting  forms  of  work  designed  to  mitigate  the  distress 
caused  by  the  war.  We  felt  that  our  members  would  desire  to 
be  of  service  to  the  Nation  and  that  the  N.U.W.S.S.  had  in 
their  organisation  a  special  gift  which  they  could  offer  to  their 
country.  This  view  was  endorsed  by  our  societies  with  only 
two  dissenting. 

On  receivine^  this  practically  unanimous  backincr  we  further 
proceeded  to  recommend  distinct  forms  of  active  seixice.  The 
Local  Government  Board  had  addressed  a  circular  to  Lord 
Mayors  and  Mayors  and  Chairmen  of  Town  and  County  Coun- 
cils directing  them  at  once  to  form  Local  Relief  Committees  to 
deal  with  any  kind  of  distress  caused  by  the  war.  We  suggested 
to  our  societies  that  they  should  offer  their  services  to  help,  each 
in  its  ovm  district,  in  this  national  work.  We  also  opened  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  forty  workrooms  in  which  women 
thrown  out  of  work  by  the  war  found  cmplnyment.  We  estab- 
lished bureaux  for  the  registration  of  voluntary  workers  and 
gradually  our  work  spread  in  all  directions ;  help  for  the  Belgian 
refugees,  the  starting  of  clubs  and  canteens  for  soldiers  and 
sailors,  clubs  for  soldiers'  wives,  work  in  connection  with  the 
Sailors'  and  Soldiers'  Families  Association,  patrol  work  in  the 
neighborhood  of  soldiers'  training  camps,  Red  Cross  work,  con- 
ducting French  classes  for  our  men  in  training.   A  very  large 
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number  of  our  societies  concentrated  on  maternity  and  child  wel- 
fare work;  others  in  country  districts  took  up  fruit  picking  and 
preserving  in  order  to  conserve  the  national  food  supplies.  It 
is  really  impossible  to  mention  all  our  various  activities.  These 
were  incluckd  under  a  general  heading  adopted  at  a  Provincial 
Council  meeting  held  in  November,  19 14,  urging  "our  societies 
and  all  members  of  the  Union  to  continue  by  every  means  in 
their  powrer  all  efforts  which  had  for  thdr  object  the  sustaining 
of  the  vital  energies  of  the  Nation  so  long  as  such  special  efforts 
may  be  required." 

The  war  work  with  which  the  name  of  the  N.U.W.S.S.  is 
most  widely  known  was  the  formation  of  the  Scottish  Women's 
Hospitals  for  Foreign  Service.  This  was  initiated  and  organ- 
ised by  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  our  Scottish  Federation,  Dr.  KIsie 
liii;lis,  and  was  hacked  by  the  whole  of  the  N.U.W.S.S.  (See 
Life  of  Dr.  E.  Inglis  by  Lady  Frances  Balfour.)  Meeting  at 
first  with  persistent  snubbing  from  the  Royal  Army  Medical 
Corps  and  the  British  Red  Cross,  Dr.  Inglis  formed  her  first 
hospital  at  the  Abbaye  de  Royaument  about  thirty  miles  from 
Paris,  otiicered  entirely  by  women.  Other  units  on  similar  Unes 
quickly  followed  in  France  and  Serbia.  Their  work  was  mag- 
nificent and  was  rapidly  recognised  as  such  by  the  military  au- 
thorities and  by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  it.  These  hospitals 
probably  produced  by  the  example  of  their  high  standard  of 
professional  efficiency  and  personal  devotion  a  permanent  influ- 
ence on  the  development  of  the  women's  movement  in  those 
countries  where'  they  were  located.  They  received  no  farthing 
of  government  money  but  raised  the  428^56  pounds^  which  their 
audited  accounts  show  as  their  net  total  to  August  3,  I9i9» 
entirely  by  private  subscription  from  all  over  the  world  inchicUng, 
of  course,  the  United  States. 

The  N.U.W.S.S.  were  very  early  in  the  field  of  women's  na-» 
tional  work  dtiring  the  war  because  their  members  were  already 
organised  an(]  accustomed  to  work  together,  but  it  is  no  exag- 
geration lu  say  that  the  whole  of  the  women  of  the  country  of 
all  classes,  sulTragist  and  anti-suflragist,  threw  themselves  into 
work  for  the  nation  in  a  way  that  bad  never  been  anticipated 
by  those  who  had  judged  women  by  pre-war  standards.  Into 
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munition  work  and  all  kinds  of  manufacturing^  activity  they 
crowded  in  their  thousands  They  worked  on  the  Inncl  and 
undertook  many  kinds  of  labour  that  had  hitherto  been  supposed 
to  be  beyond  their  strength  and  capacity.  By  what  was  called 
the  Treasury  agreement  of  191 5  the  Trade  Unions  were  induced 
to  suspend  the  operation  of  their  rules  excluding  the  employ- 
ment of  female  labour.  They  bargained  that  women  should  be 
paid  the  same  as  men  for  the  same  output  and  the  Government 
agreed  not  to  use  the  women  as  a  fcservmr  of  cheap  hibour.- 
Thus  industrial  liberty  was  ensured  for  women  at  least  so  long 
as  the  war  should  last. 

All  these  things  combined  to  produce  an  enormous  eflfect  on 
public  opinion.  Newspapers  were  full  of  the  praises  of  women; 
financiers,  statesmen,  economists  and  politicians  dechred  that 
without  the  aid  of  women  it  would  be  impossible  to  win  the 
war.  The  anti-suflfrag^sm  of  Mr.  Asquith  even  was  be^nning 
to  crumble.  In  speaking  of  the  heroic  death  of  Edith  Cavell  in 
Belgium  in  October,  191 5,  he  said :  "She  has  taught  the  bravest 
men  among  us  a  supreme  lesson  of  courage;  yes  .  .  .  and  there 
are  thousands  of  such  women  and  a  year  ago  we  did  not  know 
it,"  Alniost  the  whole  of  the  press  was  on  our  side.  The  i^en- 
eral  tone  was  that  it  would  be  ditlicult  to  refuse  woman  a  voice 
in  the  control  of  affairs  after  the  splendid  way  in  which  she 
had  justified  her  claim  to  it.  We  old  suffragists  felt  that  we 
were  living  in  a  new  world  where  everyone  agreed  with  us. 
Nevertheless,  I  do  not  believe  we  should  have  won  the  vote 
just  when  we  did  if  it  had  not  been  that,  through  the  action 
of  the  Government  itself,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  intro- 
duce legislation  in  order  to  prevent  the  almost  total  disfran- 
chisement of  many  millions  of  men  who  had  been  serving  their 
country  abroad  in  the  Navy  and  Army,  or  in  munition  or  other 
work  which  had  withdrawn  them  from  the  places  where  they 
usually  resided. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  to  non-British  readers  that  by 

far  the  most  important  qualification  for  the  Parliamentary  fran- 
chise in  this  count ly  before  1918  was  the  occupation  of  premises, 
and  before  a  man  could  be  put  on  the  register  of  voters  it  was 
necessary  for  its  owner  to  prove  "occupation"  of  these  premises 
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for  twelve  months  previous  to  the  last  15th  of  July.  Seven 
out  of  every  eight  voters  were  placed  on  the  register  through 
this  qualification.  It  was  not  a  property  qualification,  for  the 
tiniest  cottage  at  a  sliilling  a  week  could  qualify  its  occupier  for 
a  vote  if  he  had  fulfilled  the  condition  just  described;  and  a 
man  might  be  a  millionaire  without  getting  a  vote  if  he  were  not 
in  occupation  of  qualifying  premises.  Before  the  war  the  regis- 
ter of  voters  was  kept  up  to  date  by  annual  revision.  The 
war,  however,  made  this  difficult  and  the  Government  in  1915 
gave  directions  that  this  annual  revision  should  be  abandoned. 
As  the  war  went  on,  the  existing  register,  therefore,  rapidly 
became  more  and  more  out  of  date.  Millions  of  the  best  men 
in  the  country  had  become  disqualified  through  their  war  service 
by  giving  up  their  qualifying  premises.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons again  and  again  postponed  the  date  of  the  General  Election 
Init  the  occasional  by-elections  which  took  place  proved  that  there 
was  no  register  in  existence  on  which  it  wotild  be  morally  pos- 
sible to  appeal  to  the  country.  The  old,  the  feeble,  the  slacker, 
the  crank,  the  conscientious  objector  would  all  be  left  in  full 
Strength  and  the  fighting  men  would  be  disfranchised.  A  Par- 
liament elected  on  such  a  register  would,  Mr.  Asquith  declared, 
be  wholly  lacking  in  moral  authority.  Therefore,  by  sheer  ne- 
cessity the  Government  was  forced  to  introduce  legislation  deal- 
ing with  the  whole  franchise  question  as  it  affected  the  male  voter. 

A  Coalition  Government  of  the  Liberal,  G)nservative  and  La- 
bour Parties  had  been  formed  m  191 5.  This  improved  suffrage 
prospects,  for  many  of  the  new  men  joining  the  Government, 
more  especially  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  the  Earl  of  Selbome  and  the 
Earl  of  Lytton,  were  warm  supporters  of  our  cause;  while  in 
making  room  lor  these  newscomers,  Mr.  Asquith  found  it  pos- 
sible to  dispense  with  the  services  of  men  of  the  type  of  Sir 
Cliarles  Hobhouse,  Mr.  A.  J.  Pease  and  others  who  were  our 
opponents.  The  formation  of  a  CoaHtion  Government  helped  us 
in  another  way.  Neither  of  the  great  parties.  Conservative  and 
Liberal,  had  been  unanimous  on  the  women's  question  and  the 
heads  of  these  parties  lived  in  terror  of  smashing  up  their  party 
by  pledging  themselves  to  definite  action  on  our  side.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  broken  up  the  Liberal  Party  in  1886  by  advocating 
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Irish  Home  Rule,  and  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
broken  up  the  Conservative  Party  by  advocating  Prote  tioii  m 
1903-4  Each  of  these  had,  in  consequence,  a  prolonged  sojourn 
in  the  wilderness  of  Opposition.  But  now  a  Government  was 
formed  in  whicli  all  the  parties  were  represented  except  the  Irish 
Nationalists,  who  had  refused  to  join,  and  therefore  our  friends 
in  both  the  old  parties  could  give  free  rein  to  their  disposition 
to  make  Women's  Suffrage  a  reality  without  dread  of  bringing 
disaster  on  their  organisations.  The  attitude  of  the  N.U.W.S.S. 
and  seventeen  other  Constitutional  Suffrage  Societies  who  had 
united  to  form  a  Consultative  Committee,  was  quite  dear  as  to 
the  line  we  should  take  under  these  drcumstances.  In  various 
ways  and  by  repeated  communications,  letters,  memorials  and 
deputations  we  kept  the  Government  informed  that  if  their  in- 
tentions With  regard  to  the  new  register  were  limited  simply  to 
replacing  upon  it  the  names  of  the  men  who  had  lost  their  vote 
through  their  patriotic  service,  we  should  not  press  our  own 
claim;  but  if  on  the  other  liand  the  Government  determined  to 
proceed  by  creating  a  new  basis  for  the  franchise,  or  changing  the 
law  in  any  way  which  would  result  in  the  addition  of  a  large 
numher  of  nien  to  the  register,  without  doing  anj'thing  fnr 
women,  we  should  use  every  means  in  our  power  within  the 
limits  of  lawful  agitation  to  bring  the  case  for  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  women  before  Parliament  and  the  country. 

Mr.  Asquith  answered  a  commuT'icntion  from  us  on  these  lines 
in  May,  1916,  with  the  greatest  politeness  but  said  that  "no  such 
legislation  was  at  present  in  contemplation."  However,  within 
the  next  fortnight  it  was  in  contemplation  and  the  Government* 
made  repeated  attempts  to  deal  with  the  situation  by  the  crea- 
tion  of  a  spedal  register.  All  the  attempts  were  rejected  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  evidently  wanted  the  subject 
dealt  with  on  broader  and  more  comprehensive  lines.  On  Au- 
gust 14  Mr.  Asquith,  in  introducing  yet  another  Special  Register 
Bill,  announced  bis  conversion  to  Women's  Suffrage!  This  was 
an  advent  of  great  importance  to  our  movement,  for  it  virtually 
made  the  Liberal  Party  a  Suffrage  Party,  but  the  Parliamentary 
diflicultv  was  not  removed,  for  the  rioverimient  was  still  nib- 
bling at  tlie  question  by  trying  to  deal  with  it  by  little  amend- 
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ments  to  tlie  law  relating  to  the  registration  of  voters.  At  last 
a  way  out  was  devised.  Mr.  Walter  Long,  president  of  the 
local  government  board,  a  typical  conservative  coinitry  gentle- 
man and  at  that  time  an  anti-stiffragist,  made  the  siii  i:estinn  that 
the  whole  question  of  Electoral  Reform,  including  the  enfran- 
chisement of  women,  should  he  referred  to  a  non-party  Confer- 
ence, consisting  of  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
presided  over  by  the  Speaker.  Mr.  Asquith  concurred  and  Par- 
liament agreed.  Women's  Suffrage  was  only  one  of  many  sub- 
jects connected  with  Electoral  Reform  which  had  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Conference  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  urgency  of  the  daim  of  women  to  reprt- 
sentation  the  Conference  would  never  have  been  brought  into 
existence. 

The  members  of  this  Conference  were  chosen  by  the  Speaker, 
who  was  careful  to  give  equal  representation  to  suffragists  and 
anti-suffragists.  Sir  John  Simon  and  Sir  Willoughby  Didcin* 
son,  members  of  the  Conference,  were  very  active  and  skilful 

in  organising  the  forces  in  our  favour.  The  Conference  was 
called  into  being  in  October,  191 6,  and  began  its  billings  at 
once.  A  ministerial  crisis  which  occurred  in  December  resulted 
in  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Asquith  and  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
TJoyd  George  as  his  successor.  The  Speaker  enquired  of  the 
new  Prime  Minister  if  he  desired  the  Cnriference  to  continue 
its  labours.  The  reply  was  an  emphatic  attirniative.  The  Con- 
ference reported  on  January  27,  191 7.  Everyone  knows  that  it 
recommended  by  a  majority,  some  said  a  large  majority,  the 
granting  of  some  measure  of  suffrage  to  women.  Put  as  briefly 
as  possible  the  franchise  recommended  for  women  was  "house- 
hold franchise/'  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  bill  a  woman  was 
reckoned  to  be  a  householder  not  only  if  she  was  so  in  her  own 
right  but  if  she  were  the  wife  of  a  householder.  An  age  limit 
of  thirty  was  imposed  upon  women,  not  because  it  was  in  any 
way  logical  or  reasonable  but  simply  and  solely  in  order  to 
produce  a  constituency  in  which  the  men  were  not  out-num- 
bered by  the  women. 

Some  few  weeks  earlier  we  had  heard  on  unimpeachable  au- 
thority that  the  new  Prime  Minister  was  "very  keen  and  very 
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practical"  on  our  question  and  was  prepared  to  introduce  legis- 
lation upon  it  without  delay.  He  no  doubt  remembered  how 
emphatically  he  had  told  us  in  19 ii  of  the  extreme  value  of 
the  promises  which  had  been  made  to  us  by  Mr.  Asquith,  and 
how  in  our  meeting  in  the  Albert  Hall  in  the  following  March 
he  had  referred  to  the  doubt  which  some  suffragists  had  ex- 
pressed upon  the  worth  of  these  promises  as  "an  imputation  of 
deep  dishonour  which  he  absohitely  declined  to  contemplate/'  He 
had  in  191 1  put  into  writing  and  sent  as  a  message  to  the  Com- 
mon Cause,  the  official  organ  of  the  N.U.W.S.S.,  a  statement 
of  his  conviction  that  Mr.  Asquith's  promises  made  the  carrying 
of  a  Women's  Suffrage  amendment  to  next  year's  franchise  bifl 
a  certainty  and  he  had  offered  his  personal  help  to  bring  this 
about.  It  has  already  been  described  how  all  these  confident 
hopes  had  been  brought  to  nought;  but  now,  December,  191 6, 
within  a  fortnight  of  becoming  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  let  us  know  that  he  was  not  only  ready  but  keen  to  ero 
forward  on  practical  lines.  When  Parliament  met  we  asked  the 
Prime  Minister  to  receive  a  large  and  representative  deputation 
of  women  who  had  worked  for  their  country  during  the  war. 
Our  object  was  to  ask  him  to  legislate  at  once  on  the  lines  rec- 
ommended by  the  Speaker's  Conference  but  we  were  pushing 
an  open  door. 

The  new  Prime  Minister  had  arranged  to  receive  us  on  March 
29,  191 7,  and  on  the  28th  Mr.  Asquith  had  moved  a  resolution 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  motion  had  been  agreed  to 
by  341  votes  to  6a,  calling  for  the  early  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Speaker's  Conference. 
When  our  deputation  waited  on  Mr.  Lloyd  George  the  following 
day  he  was  able  to  inform  us  that  he  had  already  instructed  the 
Government  draftsman  to  draw  up  a  bill  on  these  lines.  The 
debate  in  the  House  on  March  28  had  turned  mainly  on  Women's 
Suffrage  and  the  immense  niajorhy  in  support  of  Mr.  Asquith's 
motion  was  rightly  regarded  as  a  suffrage  triumph.  Every  leader 
of  every  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  taken  part  in 
the  dehate  and  had  expressed  his  support  of  the  enfranchisement 
oi  women.  The  riovernnient  whips  had  not  been  put  on  and 
throughout  the  debates  which  followed  the  Bill  was  not  treated 
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as  a  Government  hut  as  a  House  of  Commons  measure.  The 
victory,  therefore,  was  all  the  more  welcome  to  us  becaiiFe  it 
was  the  result  of  a  free  vote  of  the  House.  Mr.  Asquith's  re- 
traction of  his  former  errors  was  quite  handsome.  He  said, 
among  other  things,  that  his  "eyes  which  for  years  in  this  matter 
had  been  clouded  by  fallacies  and  sealed  by  iUtistons  at  last  had 
been  opened  to  the  truth."  It  required  a  European  War  on  the 
vastest  scale  that  the  world  had  ever  known  to  shake  him  out 
of  his  faUacies  and  illusions,  and  many  of  us  felt  that  it  would 
have  been  better  if  a  less  terrible  convulsion  had  sufficed  to 
awaken  him,  but  still,  now  he  was  awakened,  he  was  prompt  in 
owning  he  had  been  in  the  wrong  and  therefore  no  more  was 
to  be  said.  The  subsequent  stages  of  this  Representation  of  the 
People  Bill  were  a  series  of  triumphs  for  the  suffrage  cause. 
The  second  reading  debate  was  taken  on  May  22d  and  23d  and 
again  turned  almost  entirely  on  the  women's  question:  the  ma- 
jority was  329  to  40.  When  the  Bill  was  in  Conmiittce  and 
the  clauses  enfranchising  women  were  taken  up  on  June  19  the 
majority  was  385  to  55,  or  exactly  seven  to  one.  On  June  20 
a  last  division  was  made,  when  the  number  of  anti -suffragists 
was  only  17. 

Our  friends  in  the  Speaker's  Conference  had  so  often  im- 
pressed on  us  the  danger  of  departing,  even  in  the  direction  of 
obvious  improvement,  from  its  recommendations  that  we  had 
carefully  abstained  from  urging  any  deviation  from  them :  but 
when  the  immense  majorities  just  quoted  showed  that  the  Bill 
and  our  clauses  in  it  were  safe  beyond  a  peradventure,  we  did 
press  very  strongly  that  the  same  principle  should  be  applied  to 
Riunicipal  suffrage  for  women  which  had  already  been  sanctioned 
by  the  House  for  the  Parliamentary  Suffrage,  namely,  that  the 
wives  of  householders  should  be  recognized  as  householders, 
which  would  entitle  them  to  vote.  On  November  15  an  amend- 
ment to  this  effect  was  moved  but  was  not  accepted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. There  were  vigorous  protests  in  our  favour  from 
all  parts  of  the  H(  and  the  debate  on  it  was  adjourned. 
During:  the  interval  the  X.U.W.S.S.  and  other  societies  with 
whom  we  were  cooperating  bombarded  the  leader  of  the  House 
and  the  Minister  in  charge  of  the  bill  witli  letters  and  telegrams 
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in  support  of  the  amendment.  These  produced  a  good  effect  and 
on  November  20,  Government  opposition  having  been  with- 
drawn, the  amendment  was  aereed  to  without  a  division.  Thus 
without  the  existence  of  a  single  woman  voter  but  on  the 
strength  of  her  coming  into  existence  within  the  next  few  months, 
the  women  on  the  Municipal  registers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land were  increased  in  number  from  about  one  million  to  over 
cight-and-a-hatf  millions.  And  yet  Lord  Bryce  and  the  other 
anti-sttf&agists  assured  us  that  the  vote  would  make  no  difference ! 

In  the  House  of  Commons  a  third  reading  of  the  Representa- 
tion of  the  People  Bill  was  taken  on  December  7  without  a 
division.  The  Bill  was  now  safely  throuj^h  the  Commons  but  its 
passage  through  the  Lords  had  yet  tn  be  undertaken.  The  second 
reading  debate  began  on  December  17  and  lasted  two  days.  No 
one  could  predict  what  would  happen;  Lord  Curzoti,  president  of 
the  Anti*Suffrage  League,  was  leader  of  the  House  and  chief 
representative  of  the  Government  The  Lord  Chancellor  [Lord 
Finlay],  who  is  in  the  chair  in  House  of  Lords*  debates,  was  an 
envenomed  opponent.  Among  otiwr  influential  Peers  whom  we 
knew  as  our  enemies  were  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Halsbury,  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh  and  Lord  Bryce.  On  tlie  other  hand  we 
could  count  on  the  support  of  Lord  Selborne,  Lord  Lytton,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  Lord  Courtney 
and  Lord  Milner.  We  looked  forward  to  the  debate  and  the 
divisfofis  in  the  Lords  with  considerable  trepidation.  The  Lords 
have  no  constituents,  they  have  no  seats  to  fight  for  and  defend. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  to  influence  them  by  any  electioneering 
arts  but  we  sent  to  all  the  Peers  a  carefully  worded  and  influen- 
tially  signed  memorandum  setting  forth  the  chief  facts  and  argu- 
ments in  our  favour.  The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  taken 
in  the  Lords  without  a  division,  the  most  important  speech  against 
it  being  Lord  Bryce's :  he  insisted  again  and  again  that  tlie 
possession  of  a  vote  made  no  ditierence.  Lord  Sydenham  had  the 
courage  (!)  to  assert  that  the  suffrage  movement  had  made  no 
progress  in  America,  and,  while  admitting  that  it  had  lately  been 
adopted  in  the  State  of  New  York,  no  doubt  thought  that  he  was 
giving  a  fair  description  when  he  said :  "In  America  .  .  .  four- 
teen States  have  refused  the  franchise  to  women  and  two,  Mon^ 
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tana  and  Nevada,  have  granted  it.  TTie  population  of  the  fourteen 
States  is  43,000,000  and  that  of  the  two  States  is  500,000.** 
(Twelve  States  had  fully  enfranchised  their  women.) 

The  real  fight  in  the  House  of  Lords  began  on  Jan.  8,  191 8, 
when  the  committee  stage  was  reached.  The  debate  lasted  three 
days  and  on  Qatise  IV,  which  enfranchised  women.  Lord  Sel- 
borne  made  an  extraordinarily  powerful  and  eloquent  speech  in  its 
favour.  The  House  was  filled  and  the  excitement  on  both  sides 
was  intense.  As  we  were  sitting  crowded  in  the  small  pen  allotted 
to  ladies  not  Peeresses  in  the  Upper  House  on  January  loth  we 
received  a  cable  saying  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Washing- 
ton had  accepted  the  Wom»i*s  Suffrage  Amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constittttion  by  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority.  This 
we  hailed  as  a  good  omen.  No  one  knew  what  Lord  Sydenham 
ihouglu  of  it !  The  most  exciting  moment  was  when  Lord  Curzon 
rose  to  close  the  debate.  The  first  part  of  his  speech  was  devoted 
to  a  description  of  the  disasters  which  he  believed  would  follow 
from  the  adoption  of  women's  franchise  but  the  second  part  was 
occupied  l)y  eciving  very  good  reasons  for  not  votin£r  a^rainst  it. 
He  reminded  their  Lordships  of  the  immense  majorities  by  which 
it  had  been  supported  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  majorities  in 
every  party  "including  those  to  which  most  of  your  Lordships 
belong.  . .  .  Your  Lordships  can  vote  as  you  please ;  you  can  cut 
this  clause  out  of  the  Bill— you  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so — but 
if  you  think  that  by  killing  the  clause  you  can  also  save  the  Bill,  I 
believe  you  to  be  mistaken.  .  .  .  The  House  of  Commons  will 
return  it  to  you  with  the  clause  re-inserted.  Will  you  be  prepared 
to  put  it  back?  .  .  .  '*  Before  he  sat  down  Lord  Curzon  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  not  voting  at  all,  for  the  reason  that  if  he 
had  done  otherwise  he  "might  be  accused  of  having  precipitated  a 
conflict  from  which  your  Lordships  could  not  emerge  with  credit.'* 
The  division  was  taken  almost  immediately  after  the  conclusion 
of  this  speech.  Both  of  the  Archbishops  and  the  twelve  Bishops 
present  voted  for  the  bill.  Oiu  clause  was  canied  by  134  votes 
to  71,  and  Women's  SiiflFrage  was,  therefore,  supported  in  the 
Lords  by  nearh  u\o  to  one.  The  Lords  inserted  in  it  among 
other  thinj^s  Proji  t  tional  Representation.  It  was  on  tliis  and  not 
on  women's  suffrage  that  the  iuial  contest  took  place  when  it  was 
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retunicd  to  the  Commons,  but  at  last  the  kmg  struggle  of  women 
for  free  citizenship  was  ended,  having  continued  a  little  over  fifty 
years.  The  huge  majorities  by  which  we  had  won  in  the  House  of 

Commons  harl  afforded  our  ship  deep  water  enough  to  float  safely 
over  the  rocks  and  reefs  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Royal 
Assent  was  gfiven  on  Feb.  6,  1918. 

The  first  election  at  which  women  voted  was  held  on  December 
14.  Our  friends  in  the  Speaker's  Conference  had  aimed  at  pro- 
ducing a  constituency  numbering  rou^y  about  10,000^000  men 
and  6,000,000  women.  The  actual  numbers  of  both  sexes  enfran* 
chised  by  the  Act  of  1918  turned  out  to  be  considerably  in  esccess 
of  tlus  calculation.  A  Parliamentary  return  published  in  Novem* 
ber,  191 8,  showed  the  following  numbers  of  men  and  women  on 
the  register. 

Men, 

12,913,166 

Naval  and  Militafy  Voters  3iB96,;63 

16,809,929 

Women, 
8479.156 

Naval  and  Military  Voters   3*37^ 

8,482,528 


At  the  annual  Council  meeting  of  the  National  Union  oi" 
Women's  Suffras^e  Societies  held  in  March,  1918,  its  object  was 
changed  by  formal  vote.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  concen- 
trate on  Women's  Suffrage  and  we  adopted  as  our  object  "To 
obtain  all  such  reforms  as  are  necessary  to  secure  a  real  equality 
of  liberties,  status  and  opportunities  between  men  and  women." 
No  change  of  name  was  made  until  the  following  year  when  a 
revised  constitution  was  adopted  and  the  name  was  modified  in 
accordance  with  our  present  object.  We  have  now  become  the 
National  Union  of  Societies  for  Equal  Citizenship  and  we  hope 
that  the  letters  N.  U.  S.  E.  C.  will  soon  become  as  familiar  and  as 
dear  to  our  members  as  N.  IT.  W.  S.  S.  were  in  the  old  days.  At 
the  same  meeting  I  retired  from  the  presidency  and  my  friend  and 
colleague,  Miss  Eleanor  Rathbone,  was  elected  in  my  place. 
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^  In  1907  Acts  of  parliament  for  Englasid,  Wales  and  Scotland 
(and  one  for  Ireland  in  191 1)  made  women  eligible  as  members 
of  Town,  County,  Burgh  and  Borough  Councils  and  as  diairroen 
of  these  bodies,  including  the  right  to  be  Mayors  and  Provosts, 
Aldermen  and  Bailfies,  with  the  limitation  that  women  appointed 
to  an  office  carrying  with  it  the  right  to  be  Justices  of  the  P^ce 
should  be  incapacitated  from  so  acting.  These  Acts  though  non- 
contentious  in  the  party  sense  required  fourteen  years'  strenuous 
work  to  secure  their  adoption  as  Government  measures.  This  was 
achieved  during  Sir  Henry  Campbell  Bannerman's  premiership, 
the  necessary  legislation  bein|^  announced  in  the  King's  Speech  as 
part  of  the  Government  programme. 

In  1 918  the  Qualification  of  Women  Act  for  the  United  IGng- 
dom  made  women  eligible  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Bill 
passed  almost  without  opposition  through  both  Houses  and 
became  law  in  the  week  ending  November  16.  As  the  General 
Election  took  place  on  December  14  there  was  little  time  for 
preparation,  nevertheless,  there  were  seventeen  women  candidates 
and  one,  the  Countess  Makievicz,  a  Sinn  Feiner,  was  elected  but 
refused  to  take  her  seat.  The  fact  that  her  husband  was  a 
foreigner  made  it  doubt  ftd  whether  she  would  have  been  allowed 
to  do  so,  though  an  Irishwoman  by  birth.  In  1919  Viscountess 
Astor  was  elected  for  Plymouth. 

In  19 19  the  Sex  Disqualification  Removal  Act  for  the  United 
Kingdom  went  some  way  but  not  the  whole  way  towards  the  ful- 
iilmcnt  of  the  pledge  given  by  the  Coalition  Government  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  Georg^e  in  December,  1918,  "to  remove  existing  inequalities 
in  the  law  as  between  men  and  women."  A  much  more  complete 
bill  had  been  introduced  by  the  Labour  Party  early  in  the  session, 
which  passed  through  all  its  stages  in  the  House  of  Commons 
notwithstanding  Government  opposition  but  was  defeated  in  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  Government  changeling  substituted. 
This  Act,  though  it  did  not  give  women  the  parliamentary  vole  on 
the  same  terms  as  men  nor  admit  them  to  the  civil  service  on  eijiial 

'  Accompanying  thi»  chapter  wa«  :i  complete  litt  nf  laivg  in  the  interest  of  won-pn 
enacted  by  the  Parliament  bcginmug  in  igoa,  prepared  by  Mia*  Cbrynal  Macmillaa. 
UJL,  B.Se.  Tltt  lack  of  ««x  vhbh  hu  oompdled  the  oniMtaa  of  alBllir  Im  frw 
all  of  the  Sute  efaoptaM  onktt  it  neectMry  io  this  one.  Tkrao  of  faoport— oo  poBtkally 
are  given.— Ed. 
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tenns,  and  though  the  clause  specifically  conferring  on  them  eligi- 
bility to  the  House  of  Lords  was  cut  oat»  contained,  nevertheless, 
important  provisions  in  the  direction  of  equality.  It  allowed  them 

to  sit  on  juries,  be  Justices  of  the  I'eace,  sworn  in  as  police  otlicers, 
enter  tlie  legal  profession  and  niade  it  possible  for  the  I'niversities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  admit  women  to  membership  and 
degrees  on  equal  terms  with  men. 

The  only  important  advance  in  education  after  1900  was  the 
throwing  open  to  women  by  the  Governing  Body  of  Trinity 
CoU^,  XHd>lin,  of  degrees,  membership  and  all  privileges  per- 
taining thereto  in  1903.  All  the  universities  in  the  United  King- 
dom, with  the  exception  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  have  been  for 
many  years  open  to  women  and  in  November,  1919,  a  Royal  Com- 
mission was  appointed  to  enquire  into  their  financial  resources  and 
into  the  administration  and  application  of  these  resources.  On  the 
commission,  Miss  Penrose  c  f  Somerville  College,  Oxford,  and 
Miss  B.  A,  Clough  of  Newnhani  College,  Cambridge,  the  women's 
colleges,  were  appointed  as  members.  An  Act  of  ParUament  later 
enabled  both  universities  to  grant  membership,  degrees  and  all 
privileges  to  women.  Oxford  availed  itself  of  these  powers  with- 
out delay.  Cambridge  in  December,  1920,  refused  to  do  so  by  a 
large  vote,  but  it  will  ultimately  have  to  open  its  doors. 
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WOICAN  SUPFRAGB  IN  BRITISH  COIjONIES. 

In  granting  the  complete  f rancmse  to  a  part  of  her  women  in 
1918  Great  Britain  followed  all  of  her  self-governing  colonies, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  South  Africa,  had  given  the  full 
suf&age  on  the  same  terms  as  exercised  by  men.  New  Zealand, 
Australia  and  Canada  gave  Municipal  suffrage  at  early  dates, 
extending  from  1867  in  New  South  Wales  to  1894  in  the  North-> 
west  Territories  of  Canada. 

NSW  ZEALAND. 

New  Zealand  was  the  first  country  in  the  world  to  give  full 
suffrage  to  women,  its  Parliament  in  1893  conferring  the  fran- 
chise on  all  persons  over  21.  In  case  of  women,  however,  this 
did  not  include  the  right  to  sit  in  Parliament,  and,  although  efforts 
to  secure  this  right  were  made  at  Intervals  during  aQ  the  following 
years,  the  bill  for  it  several  times  passing  the  Lower  House,  they 
were  not  successful  until  1919.  The  unvarying  record  has  been 
that  the  registration  and  vote  of  women  have  nearly  averaged 
those  of  men  and  in  some  instances  have  exceeded  them.  In  the 
election  of  1919  the  registration  of  men  was  355,000;  of  women, 
328,320.    New  Zealand  is  noted  for  its  advanced  legislation. 

AUSTRAUA. 

In  1901  the  six  States  of  Australia  federated  in  a  common- 
wealth  with  a  National  Pariiament  and  one  of  its  earliest  acts  in 
June,  1902,  was  to  confer  the  complete  universal  suffrage  on 

women  and  eligibility  to  this  body.  About  800,000  women  were 
thus  enfranchised.  This  action  had  been  preceded  by  the  graming 
of  the  State  siifTrage  by  the  Legislatures  in  South  Australia  in 
1894  and  in  West  Australia  in  1899  and  this  was  done  in  New 
South  Wales  in  August,  1902.   Women  received  the  State  suf- 
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frage  in  Tasmania  and  Queensland  in  1905,  Victoria  in  1908. 
South  Australia  was  the  only  one  that  gave  tfie  right  to  sit  in  the 
Legislature  with  the  State  suffrage.  This  eligibility  was  not  con- 
ferred until  1919  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria;  1920  in 
West  Australia  and  does  not  yet  exist  in  Tasmania  and  Queens- 
land. One  must  be  a  property  owner  to  be  a  municipal  voter  or 
office  holder. 

Australia  has  largely  substituted  advanced  legislation  for 
women  for  the  English  Common  Law.  The  statistics  relating  to 
the  voting  of  women  follow  closely  those  of  New  Zealand.  There 
never  has  been  a  proposal  to  take  away  the  political  privileges  of 
women,  which  could  be  done  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  On  the 
contrary  during  the  years  when  the  contest  for  woman  suffrage 
was  being  carried  on  in  Great  Britain  its  Parliament  was  more 
than  once  urged  by  that  of  Australia  to  grant  it.  Tn  1917,  when 
the  struggle  was  at  its  heicj^ht,  the  strongest  possible  memorial  was 
adopted  by  the  National  Parliament  of  Australia,  which  said; 

Appreciating  the  blessings  of  self-government  in  Australia 
through  adult  suffrage,  and  appreciating  the  desire  of  Your  Majesty's 

Cjovernmcnt  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  the  small  nations  to  self- 
govcninient.  we  are  confident  that  Your  Majesty  will  recognize  the 
justice  of  the  same  claim  in  the  case  of  the  small  nation  of  women  in 
Your  Majesty's  kingdom — ^women  who,  in  this  great  crisis  in  the  ris- 
tory  of  the  British  Empire  .  .  .  have  proved  themselves  as  worthy 
sf»Idiers  as  those  on  the  battlefield,  and  as  worthy  of  the  protection  o£ 
the  ballot,  which  is  conceded  to  men.  .  .  .  We  are  deeply  interested 
in  die  welfare  of  the  women  of  the  i'.mi>ire  and  we  again  humbly  pe- 
tition Your  Majesty  to  endow  them  with  that  right  of  self-govern- 
ment for  which  they  liave  petitioned  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
century. 

The  most  prominent  statesmen  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
in  their  visits  to  Great  Britain,  Canada  and  the  United  States 
have  given  testimony  as  to  the  benefits  of  woman  suffrage. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

When  Volume  IV  of  this  History  was  written  in  1900  four 
pages  sufficed  for  an  account  of  woman  suffrage  in  Canada.  It 
was  confnied  to  a  Municipal  or  School  franchise  or  both  in  the 
Provinces  for  widows  and  spinsters,  and  in  some  of  them  married 
women  were  included.  This  privilege  began  in  Ontario  in  1884 
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and  the  situation  remained  ut3changed  until  1916,  when  the  World 
War,  which  brought  the  full  enfranchisement  of  women  in  many 
countries,  began  to  have  its  effect  in  Canada.  For  the  large 
amount  of  valuable  material  from  which  the  following  brief 
r^um^  is  made  the  History  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Augusta  Stowe 
GuUen,  a  leader  of  the  woman  suff^rage  movement  Its  founda- 
tion was  laid  in  1878  and  following  years  by  the  mother  of  Dr. 
Gullcn,  the  pioneer  woman  physician,  Dr.  Emily  Howard  Stowe, 
a  friend  and  contemporary  of  Susan  B.  Anthony.*  Dr.  Stowe 
was  a  founder  and  the  first  president  of  the  Doniiiuon  Women's 
Enfranchisement  Association,  which  secured  many  privileges  for 
women. 

The  first  woman  suffrage  society  was  organized  in  1883  in  the 
city  council  chamber  of  Toronto  with  the  Mayor  in  the  chair. 
Mrs.  Donald  McEwan  was  made  president  and  other  officers  were 
Dr.  Stowe,  Miss  Mary  McDonnell  and  Dr.  James  L.  Hughes, 
afterwards  Inspector  of  Schools.  Petitions  were  sent  to  the 
Dominion  Parliament  and  bills  presented  but  when  in  the  late  90's 
the  Electoral  Act  was  changed  to  make  the  voters'  list  for  its 
members  coincide  with  the  lists  in  the  Provinces,  the  latter  became 
in  a  large  measure  the  battle  ground,  although  the  efforts  for  a 
national  law  were  not  discontinued.  The  movement  for  Prohibt* 
tion  had  a  strong  influence  in  the  granting  of  woman  suffrage  in 
the  Provinces  and  it  was  hastened  by  the  splendid  war  work  of 
the  women. 

The  first  Provindal  Legislature  to  enfranchise  women  was  that 

of  Manitoba,  Jan  27,  191 6.  A  convention  of  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  as  early  as  July,  1902,  passed  a 
resolution  to  press  the  work  for  it  and  later  in  the  year  the 
Labor  Party  eiidorsed  equal  suffrage  through  its  paper,  The 
Voice,  and  its  orficers  affiliated  with  the  suffrac^e  club.  Dr. 
Amelia  Yeomans  was  a  devoted  worker.  Tn  1900  wlicn  there  was 
a  prospect  that  the  Municipal  vote  would  be  taken  away  from 
married  women  property  owners,  the  Liberal  party  convention 
made  its  retention  a  plank  in  their  platform  but  the  Conservative 
Legislature  abolished  it.  In  1907  it  was  restored.  In  19 13  the 
women  succeeded  in  getting  a  full  suffrage  bill  before  one  House 
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of  the  Legislature,  which  was  defeated  by  21  to  14  votes.  The 
next  year  the  Liberal  Party  pledged  itself  to  give  the  complete 
franchise  if  it  won  the  election.  It  did  so  and  the  women  rolled 
tip  a  hig  petition  as  a  backing.  Premier  Norris  and  the  Cabinet 
si^potted  the  bill.  The  Executive  Board  of  the  Political  Equality 
League  were  invited  to  seats  on  the  floor  of  the  House  the  day  of 
the  third  reading  and  the  bill  giving  women  equal  suffrage  and 
eligibility  was  passed  amid  great  enthusiasm  by  unanimous  vote. 

The  suffragists  of  Alberta  began  extensive  work  in  191  o  to 
have  the  Mtmidpal  franchise  possessed  by  widows  and  spinsters 
extended  to  married  women  and  the  agitation  was  continued  to 
include  the  full  suffrage.  Following  the  example  of  Manitoba 
Premier  A.  L.  Sifton  annouiiced  on  Feb.  24,  1916,  before  the 
Legislature  opened,  that  the  Government  would  introduce  a 
woman  suffrage  bill  of  the  widest  scope.  The  bill  passed  in 
Alberta  in  March  with  the  full  approval  of  press  and  people  and 
the  suffragists  met  at  once  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Nellie  McClung  at 
Edmonton  to  arrange  for  taking  up  their  new  duties.  Mrs.  O.  C. 
Edwards  had  been  a  ceaseless  worker  here  and  in  Saskatchewan. 
In  1914  the  first  woman  Judge  in  Canada,  Mrs.  Jamieson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Council  of  Women  of  Calgary,  was  appointed 
by  the  Attorney  General  as  Commissioner  of  the  Juvenile  Court. 
In  February,  19 18,  two  women,  Mrs.  L.  M.  McKinney  and  Miss 
Roberta  McAdams,  a  Lieutenant  on  the  staff  of  the  Canadian 
military  hospital  in  Orpington,  Kent,  were  elected  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, the  first  women  legislators  in  the  British  Empire. 

In  1910  the  women  of  Saskatchewan  sent  in  petitions,  some  of 
them  endorsed  by  city  councils»  asking  Mtmicipal  suffrage  for 
married  women,  but  the  Government  refused  it.  In  opening  the 
Legislature  on  Mar.  14,  191 6,  Lieutenant  Governor  Lake  said: 
"In  future  years  the  one  outstanding  feature  of  your  program  will 
be  the  full  enfranchisement  of  women."  The  suffragists  of  the 
Province  had  been  organized  about  five  years  and  the  president 
of  the  Franchise  Board,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Lavvton,  had  presented  to 
Premier  Scott  a  petition  signed  by  10/ ck)  names  to  show  th.it 
public  sentiment  was  in  favor  of  this  action.  He  answered  that 
he  could  give  them  a  definite  answer  and,  as  he  had  already 
announced,  their  request  would  be  granted.  He  said  that  although 
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Manitoba  had  been  the  fint  to  give  women  the  snffngie  tlioae  of 
Saskatchewan  would  be  the  first  to  have  a  dianoe  to  use  it*  At  an 
early  and  lull  meeting  of  the  Legislature  a  number  of  members 

spoke  in  favor  of  it  and  it  passed  practically  without  opposition. 
In  1919  Mrs.  M.  O.  Ranisden  was  elected  to  the  Legislature. 

In  1902  a  petition  for  woman  suffrage  was  presented  to  the 
Government  in  British  Columbia  and  refused.  Another  effort 
was  made  in  1903  but  the  subject  was  not  brought  before  the 
Legislature  until  1906,  when  it  defeated  a  bill.  In  190S  it  took 
away  the  Municipal  franchise  from  women  hotiseholders.  The 
women's  dubs  in  Victoria  secured  1,000  names  in  three  days  pro- 
testing against  this  action.  Mr.  Naden,  Liberal  member  from 
Greenwood,  introduced  a  bill  restoring  it,  supported  by  his  party, 
but  it  was  defeated.  The  Council  of  Women,  at  its  November 
meeting,  adopted  a  resolution  "to  do  all  m  its  power  to  promote 
the  woman  suffrage  cause."  It  was  the  first  Local  Council  in 
Canada  to  endorse  this  cause  and  later  held  two  public  meeting 
in  its  interest.  In  1910  extensive  work  was  done  to  regain  the 
Municipal  franchise.  In  191 1  nine  important  amendments  to  the 
very  reprehensible  laws  concerning  women  and  children  were 
sutnnitted  to  the  Legislature  by  the  Council  through  the  Attorn^ 
General  and  one  was  passed  In  the  autumn  the  Political  Equali^ 
Club  was  re-organized  in  Victoria,  Mrs.  Gordon  Grant,  president, 
and  in  December  at  a  Provincial  Conference  in  Vancouver  she 
assisted  in  organizing  one  tlierL-;  }»Irb.  Laslilc}'  Hall,  })resideni— 
later  Mrs.  C.  Townley — aiid  Miss  Lily  Laverock,  secretary.  The 
two  societies  organized  a  larg^e  deputation  to  wait  upon  tlic 
Attorney  General  and  solicit  better  property  laws  for  womeo, 
equal  guardianship  of  children  for  mothers,  the  right  taken  away 
from  fathers  to  dispose  of  their  guardianship  by  will  and  other 
equally  needed  kws.  They  also  memorialized  the  Legislature  for 
the  full  Provincial  suffrage  for  women.  On  Feb.  15*  1913,  fifty 
women  in  the  Province  presented  a  petition  of  10,000  names  to 
the  Premier,  asking  that  suffrage  on  equal  terms  with  men  be 
given  to  women  and  on  the  19th  he  answered  that  as  a  matter  of 
Government  policy  it  was  impossible. 

The  agitation  increased  and  continued  until  the  full  enfran- 
chisement of  women  in  the  three  great  Provinces  to  the  east 
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brought  the  question  to  a  dimax.  Even  then,  however,  it  was  not 
allowed  to  be  settled  by  the  Legislature,  as  it  had  been  in  those 

Provinces,  but  on  April  14,  1916,  Premier  Bowser  stated  that  the 
Elections  Act,  which  provided  for  allowing  a  vote  to  soldiers  over 
18,  would  include  women  and  would  be  submitted  to  a  referendum 
of  the  electors.  This  was  done  by  the  Legislature,  wliich  met  May 
31,  and  the  election  took  place  September  15.  The  amendment 
was  carried  by  an  inmiense  majority  in  every  district^  about  two 
to  one,  and  later  this  was  increased  by  the  targe  favorable 
majority  of  the  absent  soldiers,  who  were  entitled  to  vote.  It 
went  into  effect  March  i,  191 7.  The  area  of  Canadian  territory 
in  which  women  were  now  enfranchised  extended  from  Ontario  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  1919  Mrs.  Ralph  Smith,  widow  of  tlie 
Minister  of  Finance,  was  elected  to  the  Lei^slature  and  in  192 1 
she  was  made  Speaker,  the  first  instance  on  record. 

The  struggle  for  woman  suffrage  in  Canada  was  now  centered 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  where  it  began  in  1883,  and  it  was 
largely  carried  on  during  much  of  the  time  by  the  Dominion 
Women's  Enfranchisement  Associatioui  which  had  been  incorpor- 
ated in  1889.  Dr.  Augusta  Stowe  GuUen  became  its  president  in 
1903,  after  the  death  of  her  mother,  Dr.  Emily  Howard  Stowe, 
and  held  it  until  191 1.  While  its  principal  object  was  the 
Dominion  or  National  franchise  for  all  women  it  was  for  years 
at  the  head  of  the  effort  for  the  Provincial  suffrae^e  in  Ontario. 
In  1905,  in  connection  with  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  it  organized  a  very  representative  deputation  to  wait  upon 
the  Premier  to  asic  that  the  Municipal  vote  possessed  by  widows 
and  spinsters  be  extended  to  married  women.  He  said  that 
'neither  he  nor  any  other  statesman  had  placed  woman  where  she 
was ;  that  the  Infinite  was  at  work  and  woman  being  a  part  of  the 
Divine  plan  her  place  was  assigned  by  a  greater  power.*  In  1906 
a  deputation  from  the  association,  lieaded  by  Dr.  Stowe  GuUen, 
with  Dr.  Marc^aret  Gordon  and  Mrs.  Flora  McDonald  Denison  as 
speakers,  called  on  the  Mayor  and  (  oimcil  of  Toronto  and  asked 
them  to  pass  a  resolution  for  the  extension  of  this  Municipal 
franchise.  They  did  so  and  sent  it  by  this  deputation  to  the 
Legislature.  As  a  result  a  bill  for  it  was  introduced  and  after  a 
day's  fun  and  sarcasm  in  the  House  it  was  defeated  by  69  to  2. 
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111  1907  the  Dominion  Association  at  its  annual  meeting 
changed  its  name  to  the  Canadian  Suffrage  Association.  In 
1908  it  decided  not  to  memorialize  the  Government  but  to  make 
greater  efforts  to  organize  and  for  this  purpose  Mrs.  Denison. 

vice-president  and  official  organizer,  visited  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick.  On  March  24.  iqck;,  the  association  sent  a  deputa- 
tion of  1,000  of  its  members  to  the  House  of  Parliament  to  ask 
for  fuU  suffrage  for  the  women  of  Ontario.  Dr.  Stowe 
GuUen  presented  with  a  strong  argument  a  petition  which  repre- 
sented 100,000  names  and  many  important  organizations,  among 
them  the  Women's  University  Clubs,  Women  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, Medical  Alumnae  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  Progressive 
Qub,  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers,  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  and 
Dominion  Temperance  Association.  There  were  prominent  men 
and  women  speakers.  Sir  James  Whitney,  the  Premier,  answered 
adversely.  The  crowds  were  so  great  that  Cabinet  ministers 
could  not  gain  admittance  but  all  this  demonstration  resulted  in  no 
action.  Allan  Studholme,  Labor  member  fsom  East  Hamilton, 
*  introduced  a  bill  for  woman  suffrage,  which  was  defeated. 

In  1910  all  the  members  throughout  the  Province  were  written 
to  or  interviewed  by  suffragists,  but  the  woman  suffrage  bill  of 
the  labor  members  was  defeated.  Through  the  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Denison,  Mrs.  Emmeline  Paiikhurst  and  Mrs.  Philip  Snowden  of 
Ens^land  came  to  Toronto  and  lectured  in  Massey  Hall  to  immense 
audiences.  Dr.  Cordon  attended  the  annual  meetinp^  of  the 
National  Council  of  Women  in  Halifax  and  presented  a  motion 
that  "the  Council  place  itself  on  record  in  favor  of  the  enfran- 
chisement of  women."  This  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Rachel  Todd 
in  behalf  of  the  Medical  Alumnae,  University  of  Toronto.  After 
much  discussion  it  was  carried  and  this  large  and  influential 
organization  was  brought  into  the  movement.  The  Local  Council 
of  Toronto  adopted  a  resolution  to  the  same  effect. 

In  19  ii  the  association  organized  another  deputation  to  wait 
upon  the  Premier  March  4,  who  were  introduced  by  William 
Munns,  the  secretary.  The  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Studholme. 
seconded  by  W.  Proudfoot,  Liberal  from  Center  Huron  after 
three  days'  discussion  was  lost.  Before  the  Provincial  elections 
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the  association  sent  a  letter  to  all  candidates  and  twenty-Hve 
answered  that  they  would  vote  for  woman  suffrage  if  elected. 
In  June  Dr.  Stowe  Gullen  resigned  the  presidency  and  Mrs. 
Denison  was  chosen  in  her  place  and  Mrs.  Wiltiam  Munns 
was  elected  secretary.  Mrs.  Denison,  who  was  an  ardent  suf- 
fragist, an  indefatigable  worker  and  a  fine  organizer,  edited 
a  page  in  the  Toronto  Sunday  World  each  week  devoted  to 
woman  suffraire,  which  was  of  immeasurable  value.  She  repre- 
sented the  association  at  the  meetings  of  the  International  Woman 
Suffrage  Alliance  in  Copenhagen  in  1906  and  in  Budapest  in  1913. 
This  last  year  she  organised  a  delegation  and  went  with  them 
to  take  part  in  the  suffrage  parade  in  Washington^  D.  C,  March  3. 

In  1912  three  suffrage  hills  were  introduced.  A  resolution  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Marshall,  Liberal,  from  Lincoln,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Bowman,  Libera!  whip,  but  no  bill  was  passed.  Bills  were  pre- 
sented every  year  only  to  l)e  voted  down  by  the  Conservative 
Government.  N.  \V.  Rowcll,  the  Liberal  leader,  pledged  the 
supf>c)rt  of  his  party  in  a  non-partisan  measure  but  in  vnin 

In  191 2  Mrs.  Denison  secured  for  a  deputation  an  interview 
with  Sir  Robert  L.  Borden,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  to  ask 
that  the  Dominion  Parliament  should  grant  a  national  franchise 
to  women.  He  stated  the  difficulties  in  the  way»  as  the  Election 
Act  provided  that  the  Provincial  lists  of  voters  were  in  force  for 
the  election  of  the  members  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  and  if 
the  Provinces  did  not  first  grant  the  suffrage  to  women  the  cost 
and  work  would  be  required  of  preparing  new  lists  of  the  women 
voter?.  He  said  that  each  Prnvince  must  enfranchise  its  women 
before  the  Federal  Government  could  act  and  no  Province  had 
done  so  at  this  time. 

In  191 4  Dr.  Gordon,  president  of  the  Toronto  Suffrage  Society, 
organized  an  influential  deputation  from  its  members  which  asked 
the  dty  council  to  submit  to  the  voters  at  the  approaching  local 
election  the  question  of  extending  to  married  women  the  Munici- 
pal franchise  now  possessed  by  widows  and  spinsters  simply  to 
ascertain  their  opinion.  This  was  done  and  the  measure  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  13,713.  During  1914,  191 5  and  191 6 
Dr.  Gordon  sent  a  letter  to  the  councils  of  the  other  cities,  towns, 
villages  and  rural  communities  asking  them  to  hold  a  referendum 
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or  to  pass  a  resolution  in  favor  of  this  extension  and  send  it  to 
the  Government.  The  letters  were  followed  by  a  succes?fii]  cam- 
paign in  the  municipaUties  by  the  society.  As  a  result  33  refer- 
enda were  held,  all  giving  favorable  majorities,  and  about  160 
other  municipal  governments  memorialized  the  Ontario  Legisla- 
ture in  favor.  Dr.  Gullen  published  an  open  letter  describing 
these  efforts.  They  had  no  effect  on  the  Legislature  nor  did  it 
tnaltt  any  concessions  to  the  women  even  in  the  way  of  much 
needed  better  laws,  for  which  they  petitioned. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Suffrage  Association, 
October  30  Mrs.  Denison  resigned  the  presidency  and  Dr.  Gordon 
was  elected.  On  the  31st  the  members  put  on  record  the  work 
of  its  beloved  founder  and  one  of  the  originators  of  the  National 
Coundl  of  Women  by  presenting  a  bronze  bust  of  Dr.  Emily 
Howard  Stowe  to  the  city  of  Toronto.  It  was  officially  received 
by  the  Mayor  and  placed  in  the  main  corridor  of  Municipal  Hall, 
the  first  memorial  of  this  kind  to  any  woman  in  Canada. 

This  year  the  National  Council  of  Women  took  a  firm  stand 
and  urged  that  each  Province  fully  enfranchise  its  women  and 
asked  the  Dominion  Parliament  to  grant  the  Federal  vote  to 
women.  In  191 5  the  Ontario  society  sent  another  deputation  to 
the  Legislature  to  ask  for  the  Municipal  franchise  and  reminded 
the  Premier,  Sir  William  Hearst,  of  the  favorable  verdict  that 
had  been  given  by  the  voters.  He  answered  that  "it  had  not  been 
proved  that  the  influence  of  women  for  good  would  be  increased 
by  the  possession  of  the  franchise."  When  asked  if  he  would 
submit  the  question  of  their  full  suffrage  to  the  voters  of  the 
Province  he  replied  that  this  would  mean  only  a  vote  by  the  men 
and  he  was  most  desirous  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  women ! 
No  attention  was  paid  to  either  request.  In  1916  the  association 
agam  went  to  the  Legislature  with  a  petition  but  Mr.  Studholme's 
bill  was  defeated.  This  year  came  the  complete  enfranchisement 
of  women  in  all  the  Provinces  between  Ontario  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  women  of  Canada  had  given  their  full  share  of  the 
work  and  sacrifices  demanded  by  the  war  for  two  years  but  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  not  the  slightest  recognition  had  been  shown 
of  their  right  to  a  voice  in  the  Government. 

The  franchise  societies  and  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  canvassed  the 
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whole  Province,  circulating  a  monster  petition  for  the  full 
Provincial  franchise.  A  group  of  women  in  Toronto  organized 
an  Anti-SuflPrage  Association  and  called  a  public  meeting  at 

which  the  suffragists  were  denounced  for  "pressing  their  claims 
when  all  the  tliought  and  effort  of  the  Government  should  be 
given  to  the  denianrls  of  the  war."  Up  to  iot  7  neither  the  Tjheral 
nor  Conservative  party  had  shown  the  least  favor  to  woman  suf- 
frage but  now  the  former,  which  was  out  of  power,  made  it  a 
plank  of  its  platform  and  its  leader,  N.  W.  Rowell,  on  February 
20  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
speech  from  the  throne  providing  for  the  full  enfranchisement  of 
women  in  Ontario.  It  was  declared  out  of  order  by  Premier 
Hearst.  A  few  days  later  J.  W.  Johnson  of  Belleville,  a  private 
member,  introduced  a  bill  for  woman  suffrage.  On  February  27 
this  bill  was  indorsed  for  the  Conservative  Government  by 
Premier  Hearst,  who  said :  "Having  taken  our  women  into 
partnership  with  us  in  our  tremendous  task  I  ask,  'Can  we  justly 
deny  them  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  country,  the  right  to 
have  a  say  about  the  making  of  the  laws  they  have  been  so 
heroically  trying  to  defend  ?*  My  answer  is,  'I  think  not/  " 

Thus  without  discussion  this  act  of  justice  for  whidi  women 
had  petitioned  since  1903  was  granted  by  a  single  word.  Mr. 
Rowell  and  the  Liberals  united  with  the  Conservatives  and  the 
bill  was  passed  Feb.  27,  1917.  Although  passed  by  a  Union 
Government  it  was  largely  due  to  the  incessant  efforts  of  the 
Liberal  members  in  the  past. 

While  in  Quebec  and  a  few  of  the  small  Provinces  the  sufTragc 
was  still  withheld  from  women  it  now  so  largely  prevailed  that 
their  national  enfranchisement  by  the  Dominion  Parliament 
seemed  the  next  inevitable  step.  During  191 7  Sir  Robert  Borden 
made  a  visit  to  England  and  the  war  front.  Although  it  was 
estimated  that  in  some  of  the  Provinces  one  man  in  every  fourteen 
had  enlisted,  he  returned  fully  convinced  that  "conscription" 
would  be  necessary  and  this  would  require  a  referendum  to  the 
voters.  Quebec  would  vote  solidly  against  it.  as  w^ould  certain 
elements  in  the  other  Provinces.  A  Fusion  party  was  formed  in 
the  Parliament  and  under  tremendous  pressure  a  War  Time 
Election  \ct  was  passed  in  September.  It  disfranchised  during 
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the  war  Doukhobors  and  Meiiiioiiitcs,  conscientious  objectors, 
those  born  in  enemy  countries  not  naturaHzed  before  1902  and 
some  others.  It  enfranchised  certain  women  in  all  the  Provinces 
and  Yukon  and  the  Northwest  Territories,  which  send  a  member 
to  the  ParHament,  in  the  t'ollnwinf;^  words:  "Every  female  who, 
bein<;  a  British  subject  and  qualified  as  to  age,  race  and  residence 
as  required  of  a  male,  is  the  wife,  widow,  mother,  sister  or 
daughter  of  any  person,  male  or  female,  living  or  dead,  who  is 
serving  or  has  served  without  Canada  in  any  of  the  military 
forces,  or  within  or  without  in  any  of  the  naval  forces  of  Canada 
or  Great  Britain  in  the  present  war.  ..." 

It  was  estimated  that  this  Act  would  enable  about  600,000 
women  to  vote  when  the  question  of  "conscription"  was  submitted 
and  leave  about  1,000,000  unable  to  do  so  although  having  the 
Provincial  franchise.  It  raised  a  storm  of  protest  from  those  who 
were  not  included  and  who  dotibted  that  this  arbitrary  action 
would  result  in  securing  conscription.  Sir  Robert  Borden  had  no 
doubts  but  based  his  faith  on  the  belief  that  those  women  having 
relatives  in  the  war  would  vote  to  compel  other  men  to  and  he 
said  at  the  time:  **We  are  now  veri;iii_ij  on  the  point  at  wliich 
women  must  be  entitled  to  the  same  voice  in  directing  the 
affairs  of  this  country  as  men,  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I 
commit  myself  absolutely  to  that  proposition,  but  in  working  it 
out  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  certain  considerations." 
With  this  concession  the  women  had  to  be  satisfied.  The  general 
campaign  came  on  in  November  1917,  with  "conscription"  the 
issue  on  which  the  Government  appealed  for  return  to  power. 
The  election  took  place  in  December  and  the  Union  Government 
carried  the  four  Western  Provinces,  Ontario  and  New  Brunswick, 
receiving  almost  the  full  vote  of  the  women.  The  Opposition 
carried  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

During  the  campaign  the  Premier  several  times  pledged  himself 
and  his  Government  to  equal  suffrage  for  women  and  it  was 
generally  recognized  that  if  they  were  re-elected  this  pledge  would 
be  redeemed  at  an  early  date.  This  action  was  urged  by  the 
Labor  members.  On  Feb.  15,  19 18,  the  Government  announced 
the  extension  of  the  full  suffrage  to  the  women  of  Canada  as  a 
part  of  its  policy  and  its  consideration  of  the  measure  at  the 
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approaching  session  of  Parliament.  Later  the  War  Cabinet  in- 
vited all  of  the  large  organizations  of  women  in  the  Dominion  to 
send  representnti\cs  to  a  conference  with  the  Government  in 
Ottawa  on  March  i.  There  was  a  very  large  re8{)onse  and  the 
delegates  were  welcomed  by  the  Governor  General,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  with  a  tribute  to  the  conduct  of  women  during  the 
war.  The  President  of  the  Privy  Council,  N.  W.  Rowell,  outlined 
the  work  of  the  Conference  and  the  confidence  felt  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  continued  assistance  of  women.  They  were  assured 
by  various  members  of  the  Government  of  the  desire  for  their 
suggestions  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  carrying  on  of  the 
war.  The  conference  lasted  for  a  week  atul  the  women  sulnnitlcil 
their  recommendations,  the  first  of  whicli  was  that  women  should 
be  permitted  to  take  a  fuller  share  m  ilic  responsibilities  of 
government.  All  of  these  were  respectfully  and  cordially  received 
by  the  members  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  Parhanient  opened  on  March  t8.  The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire read  the  speech  from  the  throne  to  galleries  crowded  with 
women  and  said  in  the  course  of  it :  "A  bill  for  extending  the 
franchise  to  women,  with  suitable  provisions  respecting  naturali- 
zation, will  be  submitted  and  commended  to  your  consideration." 

Sir  Robert  Borden  introduced  the  bill  March  21  and  an 
extended  discussion  took  place  in  the  House  on  the  23rd.  There 
was  no  real  opposition,  although  the  members  from  Quebec  were 
not  friendly,  saying  that  it  was  not  wanted  there  by  men  or; 
women.  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  favored  woman  suffrage  but 
thought  it  should  be  conferred  only  by  the  Provinces.  The 
Premier  spoke  at  length  in  moving  the  second  reading.  It  passed 
without  division  and  again  on  the  third  reading  April  12,  191 8, 
when  the  full  Parliamentary  or  Federal  suffrage  was  conferred 
on  every  woman  who  fulfilled  the  following  conditions  :  ( i  )  Is  a 
British  subject:  (2)  is  of  the  lull  age  of  21  years  or  upwards; 
(3)  possesses  the  qualifieations  which  would  entitle  a  male  person 
to  vote  at  a  Douiunon  election  in  the  Province  in  which  the 
woman  is  seeking  to  vote,  provided  that  a  married  woman  or  a 
daughter  living  at  home  with  her  parents  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  any  necessary  property  or  income  qualifications  if  her  hus- 
band or  either  of  her  parents  is  so  qualified  A  woman  is  banned 
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if  married  to  an  enemy  alien.  This  Act  superseded  the  War  Time 
Election  Act^  The  following  year  this  Parliament  passed  an 
Act  enabling  a  wife  to  retain  her  nationality.' 

In  New  Brunswick  in  1908,  kd  by  Mrs.  Fiske,  Mrs.  Hathaway 

and  Miss  Peters,  the  suffragists  memorialized  the  Legislature  to 
extend  the  full  suffrage  to  women  but  a  bill  for  this  purpose  was 
defeated.  In  i<)Oo  a  bill  to  give  it  to  taxpaying  widows  ami 
spinsters  passed  the  Upper  House  and  after  much  discussion  in 
the  Lower  House  was  postponed.  In  191 5  married  women  were 
included  in  the  Municipal  franchise  possessed  by  widows  and 
spinsters.  These  efforts  were  continued  from  year  to  year  and 
finally  after  the  Dominion  franchise  had  been  conferred,  the 
Elections  Act  was  amended  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  on  April 
17,  1 919,  to  confer  complete  universal  suflFrage  on  women. 

On  May  20,  1919,  the  Council  of  Yukon  Territory  amended  its 
Election  Law  to  read:  *'In  this  Ordinance,  unless  the  context 
othenvise  requires,  words  importing  the  masculine  gender  iucln  ic 
females  and  the  words  'voter'  and  'elector'  include  both  men  and 
women  .  .  .  and  under  it  women  shall  have  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  as  men." 

Bills  to  give  the  full  suffrage  to  women  in  Nova  Scotia  were 
many  times  defeated.  In  191 6,  when  all  the  western  provinces 
were  enfranchising  their  women^  the  Lower  House  of  the  Legis- 
lature passed  a  bill  for  it  and  later  rescinded  it  on  the  excuse  that 
it  was  not  desired  by  the  women.  This  put  them  on  their  mettle 
and  they  to  1  action  to  convince  the  lawmakers  that  they  did 
want  it.  1  he  suffrage  society  was  re-organized  and  a  resolutitui 
was  adopted  by  the  executive  board  of  the  Local  Cotuicil  of 
Women  and  sent  to  every  member  of  the  Legislature.  A  joitit 
independent  committee  was  created  with  Mrs.  Charles  Archibald 
chairman  and  suffrage  groups  were  formed  within  many  orgamza- 
tions  of  women.  All  the  members  of  the  Government  were  inter- 
viewed  and  many  promised  support  and  the  two  Government 

*  On  Dec.  6,  i9ai»  Mi«  Agnes  MePhail  wm  dected  to  the  House  of  Conunoiw  fpr 
Southeast  Grey. 

*  This  Act  wss  henldcd  far  and  wide,  ss  it  wss  unftreeedeDted.  In  1930,  giving  as 
a  reason  that  the  Act  had  been  only  a  wrir  n'»"asure,  it  repealed  bodily  by  the 
Parliament  and  the  old  Act  substituted  with  a  few  ameadmcnta  that  did  not  by  any 
ncsns  giTC  Ike  privOegcs  affonled  bjr  the  new  one.  It  was  geoenOir  bdiomd  tfest  Ifeii 
vas  doM  tmder  the  dirset  isflncBce  of  Sni^d. 
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newspapers  were  favorable.  Before  the  comoiittee  had  time  to 
put  in  a  bill  one  was  drafted  by  Supreme  Court  Justice  Russell 
and  introduced  by  R.  H.  Graham.  The  women  filled  the  galleries 
at  its  second  reading  and  it  passed  without  opposition  and  was 
referred  to  the  Law  Amendments  Committee,  of  which  the 
Attorney  General  was  chairman.  It  gave  a  public  hearing  and  the 
women  crowded  the  Assembly  Chamber  upstairs  and  downstairs 
and  nine  short  speeches  were  made  by  women.  The  Premier  and 
Attorney  General  said  it  was  the  best  organized  lieam.i;;  and  best 
presented  case  that  had  come  before  a  House  Coimuittee  in 
t\M  ity-rive  years.  The  Bill  was  left  with  the  committee  with  the 
aN.>Liiance  that  it  would  be  well  cared  fur — and  then  it  was  post- 
poned indefinitely!  The  excuse  was  that  there  had  been  no  de- 
mand from  ilie  country  districts!  By  another  year,  however,  it 
was  too  late  for  such  tactics  and  when  Lieutenant  Ciovernor 
McCaiiiun  Grant  opened  the  Legislature  with  the  speech  from  the 
throne  on  Feb.  21,  he  announced  that  the  electoral  franchise 
would  be  given  to  women.  The  amended  Franchise  Act  went 
through  the  Lower  House  without  opposition;  had  its  senond 
reading  in  the  Senate  April  29  and  the  third  May  3,  and  received 
the  royal  assent  May  23.  This  added  the  State  suffrage  to  the 
Federal,  which  had  been  conferred  the  preceding  month. 

Widows  and  spinsters  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  had  Municipal 
and  School  suffrage  from  1892.  In  1903  in  the  city  council  of 
Montreal  an  amendment  to  the  charter  was  moved  to  take  it 
away.  The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  held  several 
large  public  meetings  to  oppose  such  action  addressed  by  promi- 
nent men.  The  press  published  articles  and  letters  of  protest  and 
it  was  voted  down.  In  1910  the  first  suffrage  society  w-as  formed 
in  Montreal  with  Mrs.  Bullock  president.  In  1014  a  deputation  of 
Montreal  women  presented  a  petition  to  the  Premier,  Sir  Lorner 
Guoin,  asking  that  women  might  sit  nn  school  boards  and  that  the 
Municipal  franchise  be  extended  to  married  women.  No  action 
was  taken.  After  the  Federal  Suffrage  was  granted  in  191 8  by 
the  Dominion  Parliament,  which  included  the  women  of  Quebec, 
a  bill  was  introduced  in  its  legislature  to  grant  them  the  Provin- 
cial franchise,  which  was  voted  down.  Similar  bills  were  defeated 
in  191S  and  1920  and  Quebec  remains  the  only  Province  in 
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Canada  where  women  do  not  possess  the  State  franchise  in  addi- 
tion to  the  National. 

NEWFOUNOLAND. 

When  the  Provinces  of  Canada  united  in  a  Confederation 
Newfoundland  was  the  only  one  that  declined  to  enter  it  and 
remained  independent.   Tlierefore,  when  the  Dominion  suffrage 
was  conferred  by  the  Parliament  in  191 8  it  did  not  include  the 
women  of  this  island.  This  was  keenly  felt  by  many  of  them  and 
they  made  efforts  to  have  its  Legislature  grant  them  the  Provincial 
franchise  but  without  success.    In  1921  the  Woman  Suffrage 
League  determined  to  make  an  organized  effort  and  collected  a 
petition  of  10,000  names,  representing  every  district,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Legislature.    Vrom  the  first  the  Premier,  Sir 
Richard  Anderson  Squires,  was  hostile  and  this  was  the  case 
with  most  of  the  Cabinet,  but  Minister  of  Marine  Coaker  showed 
a  friendly  spirit;  Minister  of  Justice  Warren  introduced  the  bill 
and  Mr.  Jennings,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works, 
agreed  to  bring  it  up  for  action.   After  the  sending  of  many* 
deputations  to  the  Executive  Members  of  the  Government  the 
women  were  astonished  at  being  told  one  day  that  these  members 
had  held  a  meeting  cind  it  had  been  arranged  that  the  Premier 
himself  should  introduce  the  bill  as  a  Hovernnient  measure. 
Seven  went  with  Mr.  Jennings  by  pre-arrangement  to  the 
Premier's  olhce  and  meeting  Mr.  Coaker  he  said:    **Your  bill 
goes  through  all  right,  the  Premier  has  his  orders."  Some 
provisions  had  been  attached  to  the  bill — non-eligibility  to  ofBce, 
no  voting  power  until  the  next  general  election  and  an  age  limit 
of  30  years.   The  Premier  promised  to  have  the  Government 
reduce  this  to  25  and  they  were  compelled  to  agree.   Then  he 
impressed  upon  them  that  the  bill  would  go  through  as  a  Govern- 
ment measure,  declaring:    "1  will  pass  it  this  session,  whether 
the  Mouse  closes  in  one  month  or  three — what  I  say  goes!" 

Some  tinie  afterwards  the  women  read  in  an  account  of  the 
House  proceedings  that  the  Premier  had  said  in  answer  to  a 
question  that  the  bill  was  not  a  Government  measure.  An 
official  letter  was  at  once  sent  from  the  Woman  Suffrage  League, 
reminding  him  of  his  promise,  to  which  he  made  no  answer. 
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They  obtained  an  interview  with  him  at  which  he  treated  them 
very  discourteously  and  denied  all  responsibility  for  the  bill  after 

its  second  reading.    They  could  get  no  satisfaction  from  any 

member  of  the  Government.   The  bill  was  not  reported  from  the 

committee  for  weeks  and  when  at  last  brought  l)efore  the  House 
in  August  it  was  turned  (jver  to  a  Select  Committee  of  five,  three 
of  them  pronounced  anti-sufifragists,  and  was  not  heard  of  again. 

SOUTH  AFttlCA. 

At  the  i)resent  time  South  Africa  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  English-speaking  nation  that  has  not  enfranchised  its 
women.  There  seems  to  have  been  some  agitation  for  a  vote  by 
the  Boer  women  in  early  days  but  a  "movement"  for  it  was 
definitely  begun  in  18951  when  at  the  annual  conference  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  Cape  Colony  at  Kim- 
berley,  woman  suffrage  was  made  one  of  their  official  departments 
of  work.  In  1902  a  Woman's  Enfranchisement  L.eaeue  was 
formed  in  Durban,  Natal,  and  in  a  few  years  one  in  Cape  Town, 
Cape  Colony,  followed  by  others  in  seven  or  eight  towns.  In 
1904  M.  L.  Neithling  moved  in  the  I^egislative  Cotmdl  of  Cape 
Colony  a  resolution  to  enfranchise  widows  and  spinsters  with  the 
required  property  and  educational  qualifications,  which  was  dis- 
cussed but  not  voted  on.  In  1907  Dr.  Viljoen  presented  one  to 
extend  the  suffrage  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men.  The 
division  showed  24  in  favor  of  it,  twelve  from  each  party. 

In  1909  the  Enfranchisement  Leagues  of  Durban,  Cape  Town, 
Johannesburg  and  Pretoria  united  in  sending  four  delegates  to 
the  International  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance  meeting  in  la)ndon. 
This  year  representatives  of  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Transvaal  and 
Orange  Free  State  met  in  a  national  convention  to  prepare  a 
constitution  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  the  suffrage 
leagues  sent  a  numerously  signed  petition  asking  that  it  include 
the  franchise  of  women.  This  was  rejected  and  they  were  told  to 
"await  a  more  convenient  season."  The  women  were  much 
aroused  and  early  in  1910  the  Women's  Citizen  Club  of  Cape 
Town  and  the  Women's  Reform  Club  of  Johannesburg  were 
formed.   In  the  summer  of  191 1  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt, 
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president  of  the  International  Woman  Sufibrage  Alliance,  aooom- 
panied  by  Dr.  Aletta  Jacobs,  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  The  Netherlands,  made  a  tour  of  4,000  miles  in  South  Africa, 
remaining  76  days.  They  were  present  when  the  delegates  from 
eleven  suffrage  societies  met  ^d  organized  the  Women's  Enfran- 
chisement Association  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  it  soon 
had  twenty-two  branches.  The  visits  of  the  international  presi- 
dent with  the  sufTragists  uf  the  different  localities  gave  them  much 
coura<;c  and  inspiration  and  thenceforth  she  was  in  close  touch 
with  them,  conferrin*^  and  advising. 

The  new  association  presented  a  monster  petition  to  the  Parlia- 
ment in  1912  and  Mr.  Andrews  of  the  Transvaal  introduced  a 
woman  suffrage  bill,  which  after  two  days'  debate  was  defeated 
by  70  to  30  votes.  In  1914  Mr.  Wyndham's  bill  did  not  reach  a 
vote.  In  1 91 7  Mr.  Hockey's  was  defeated  by  63  to  28.  In  19 18  , 
a  woman  suffrage  clause  in  the  new  Electoral  Bill  was  defeated  by 
54  to  39.  All  this  time  the  splendid  service  and  sacrifice  of  the 
women  during  the  long  years  of  the  war  was  being  lauded,  while 
St.  Paul's  definition  of  their  ''sphere"  was  being  quoted  as  a 
reason  for  not  giving  them  the  suffrage. 

In  January,  191 9,  a  conference  took  place  in  Cape  Town  and  it 
was  decided  that  the  three  suffrage  associations  unite  immediately 
and  form  a  standing  committee  of  their  parliamentary  secretaries 
through  which  intensive  work  could  be  done  with  the  Parliament. 
On  April  i  Mr.  Wjnidham  introduced  the  following  motion :  "In 
the  opinion  of  this  House  the  sex  qualification  for  the  exercise  of 
the  j)ar!ia!nent,'n  v  franchise  should  be  lemovcd.  "  It  simply 
attirnied  the  principle  but  was  slrenuously  (U'bated  without  regard 
to  party  lilies  and  finally  carried  by  a  vote  of  44  to  42.  No 
further  action  was  taken.  Mrs.  Laura  Ruxton,  parliamentary 
secretary,  attended  tlie  convention  ot  the  ( iovernnient  Party  to 
present  the  question,  addressed  it  and  the  resolution  to  put  a 
woman  suffrage  plank  in  the  platform  was  carried  by  72  to  58. 
The  Unionist,  Labor  and  South  African  parties  accepted  it,  the 
Nationalist  Party  alone  refusing  it.  At  a  banquet  in  Bloem- 
fontaine  Premier  Botha  appealed  to  the  Parliament,  saying  that  in 
view  of  the  great  services  of  women  during  the  war  the  men 
would  be  compelled  to  give  them  the  franchise.   He  died  soon 
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afterwards  and  petitions  from  the  most  representative  citizens 

then  began  to  pour  in  upon  his  successor,  General  Smuts. 

In  1920  Daniel  McLaren  Brown  presented  a  resolution  that  in 
the  opinion  of  this  House  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  right  of 
voting  for  members  of  Parliament  and  the  Provincial  Councils 
should  be  extended  to  women.  After  a  two  days'  debate  it  passed 
on  May  3  by  66  ayes,  39  noes,  a  majority  of  27  as  against  two  a 
year  before.  Mr.  Brown  then  introduced  a  bill  conferring  this 
right.  A  deputation  of  500  women  carried  an  immense  petition 
for  it  to  the  Parliament  and  it  passed  first  reading  by  66  to  47. 
Although  Premier  Smuts  had  supported  it  as  "a  great  and 
necessary  reform"  and  promised  it  every  chance  he  declined  to 
make  it  a  Government  measure  or  give  any  facilities  for  second 
reading.  Mr.  Brown  and  his  House  Committee  and  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  MuUincux,  worked  valiantly  for  the  bill  but  it  got 
no  further,  although  eight  of  the  Cabinet  ministers  were  in  favor 
of  it  and  the  Government  Party  had  endorsed  it.  It  is  the 
almost  insurmountable  objection  to  the  colored  vote  which  is 
the  chief  factor  in  preventing  women's  enfranchisement. 

The  Parliament  of  Rhodesia  gave  full  State  suffrage  to  women 
in  April,  19 19,  and  that  of  the  British  East  African  Protectorate 
in  July,  1919.  In  both  this  carried  eligibility  to  office  ami  a 
woman  was  elected  to  the  Parhament  of  Rhodesia  in  1920.  In 
several  of  the  States  women  have  the  Municipal  franchise  and 
have  been  elected  to  the  city  council. 

INDIA. 

There  has  been  remarkable  progress  in  the  enfranchisement  of 
women  in  India,  although  it  has  been  for  the  most  part  since  1920, 
with  which  this  volume  of  the  History  closes.   The  Women's 

Indian  Association  ranks  witli  other  women's  organizations  in  the 
British  Dominions  and  has  Ijranclies  throui;:^hoitt  the  country. 
There  are  many  political  reform  organizations  and  almost  without 
exception  they  are  willin^^  to  include  women  in  any  rights  ob- 
tained. Increased  opportunities  for  their  education  have  been 
opened  and  there  are  hundreds  of  women  university  graduates. 
In  several  cities  the  limited  municipal  vote  that  men  have  is 
shared  by  women  and  they  are  eligible  to  the  council.  In  19 17 
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Great  Britain  announced  that  self-government  would  be  given  to 
the  people  of  India  and  the  Women's  Indian  Association  and 
other  agencies  began  a  strenuous  campaign  to  have  women 
included.  In  191 8  the  Women's  Indian  Association,  had  suffrage 
resolutions  introduced  in  many  provincial  conferences  and 
national  congresses  of  men  and  they  were  usually  passed  by  large 
majorities.  The  British  Parliament  sent  a  committee  to  India 
to  collect  evidence  as  to  the  amount  of  franchise  that  should  be 
included  in  the  proposed  Government  Bill  and  distinguished  men 
and  women  appeared  before  it  in  behalf  of  women,  among  them 
Mrs.  Aiiiiie  Besant,  president  of  the  Nationnl  1  foine  Rule  I.eai^iie 
of  India,  which  was  strongly  in  favor  of  woman  suffraj^e.  Con- 
trary to  all  the  evidence  the  committee  reported  against  it.  Mass 
meetini^s  of  women  in  India  were  held  in  protest.  In  1919  emi- 
nent women  and  men  were  sent  to  London  to  present  the  case  to 
Parliament.  They  were  cordially  ^ected  by  the  British  suffra- 
gists and  given  every  possible  assistance.  A  petition  was  sent  to 
the  Government  of  India  Committee  by  the  Women  Citizen's 
Union  of  the  British  Dominions,  where  in  all  but  South  Africa 
women  were  now  fully  enfranchised. 

All  were  in  vain  and  woman  suffrage  was  not  included  in  the 
India  Reform  Bill  but  the  question  was  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
governing  bodies  that  had  been  created.  The  women  then  had  to 
begin  campaigns  throughout  India,  mass  meetings,  petitions,  even 
processions  and  lobb3ring.  In  May,  192 1,  the  Madras  Presidency, 
one  of  the  largest  divisions  of  the  country,  gave  the  complete 
franchise  to  women  and  it  was  followed  soon  afterwards  by  the 
jH'eat  Bombay  Presidency,  whose  Legislative  Council  voted  for  it 
by  52  to  25,  and  by  that  of  Burmah.  Fach  Slate  has  its  Le^s- 
lative  Council  and  a  num1)er  nf  thcM  liave  i^iven  the  vote  to 
women.  The  movement  is  active  for  it  throughout  India. 
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WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  IN  MANY  COUNTRIES. 

When  \ Oliiiiie  IV  of  the  History  of  Woman  Suffrage  was 
written  in  1900  four  pages  contained  all  the  information  that 
could  be  obtained  in  regard  to  woman  suffrage  outside  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  At  the  time 
the  first  International  Council  of  Women  was  held  in  Washing- 
ton, in  1888,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage 
Association  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  was  the  only 
other  country  that  had  an  organization  for  this  purpose.  At  the 
writing  of  the  present  volume  in  1920  there  are  comparatively 
few  countries  in  the  world  having  a  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
ernment where  women  are  not  enfranchised.  The  only  two  of 
influence  in  Europe  are  France  and  Italy;  the  others  are  Switzer* 
land,  Spain,  Portugal.  Greece  and  Turkey.  Women  do  not 
vote  in  Oriental  countries.  This  is  also  true  of  Mexico,  Central 
and  South  America. 

FINLAND.^ 

The  first  country  in  Europe  to  give  equal  suffrage  to  women 
was  Finland  in  190^),  when  it  was  a  Grand  Duchy  of  Russia  with 

its  own  Diet  or  Parliament,  whose  bills  required  the  sanction 
of  tlie  Czar  to  become  laws.  Girls  were  admitted  to  the  full 
privileges  of  the  university  in  1878  and  in  the  student  organi- 
zation they  were  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  Iniportarit 
positions  and  even  places  in  the  civic  administration  were  open 
to  women.  As  early  as  1863  the  Diet  gave  the  local  or  Munici- 
pal vote  to  taxpaying  women  in  the  country  and  in  1872  to  those 
in  the  towns,  but  not  eligibility  to  office.  In  1897  the  Finnish 
Women's  Association  presented  a  petition  to  the  Diet  for  full 

>  The  History  If  indebted  for  the  material  in  tills  division  to  Wm  Annie  Ptiralifelfli 

of  Ilel^inijfur.s,  TiM-T»Kr  of  Parliament,  vice-president  nf  the  International  Wom.T^j 
Suffrage  Alliance  ^ud  president  of  the  Woman's  Alliance  Union  of  Finland  formed 
in  t89«. 
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suffrage,  which  did  not  reach  second  reading.  Its  president, 
Baroness  Alexandra  Gripeni)erg,  liad  attended  the  World's  Con- 
gress of  Women  during  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago 
in  1893  and  become  intimately  acquainted  with  Miss  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall  and  other  noted  suffragists 
in  the  United  States.  In  1899  the  sword  of  Russia  descended, 
the  constitution  of  Finland  was  wrecked  and  her  autonomy,  reli- 
gion, customs^  language,  everything  sacred  was  threatened. 

The  real  movement  for  the  full  enfranchisement  of  women 
began  in  1904,  when  bills  were  introduced  in  the  Diet.  In  the 
autumn  the  president  of  the  Woman's  Alliance  Union,  Miss 
Annie  Furuhjelm,  returned  from  the  inspiration  of  the  great 
International  Council  of  Women  in  Berlin  and  the  forming  of 
the  International  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance.  With  the  political 
oppression  now  existing  the  women  were  feeling  a  strong  desire 
to  share  in  the  responsibility  for  the  fate  of  the  country.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Union  the  first  public  meeting  for  woman 
suffrage  was  held  in  Helsingfors  on  November  7,  attended  by 
more  than  a  thousand  women  of  all  classes  and  all  parties. 
Resolutions  were  passed  that  the  complete  suffrage  should  be 
extended  to  every  citizen  and  a  petition  demanding  it  should  be 
sent  to  the  Diet.  For  the  first  time  tlie  Union  included  eligi- 
bility to  office  in  its  demands.  Forty-seven  addresses  of  sym- 
pathy signed  by  hundreds  of  women  were  received  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  From  this  time  the  Union  devoted 
all  its  energies  to  the  movement  for  the  franchise. 

In  another  year  the  Russo-Japanese  War  was  over  and  Russia 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution.  In  October,  1905,  the  long 
pent-up  forces  of  Finland  broke  the  barriers  and  a  ''national 
strike"  was  inaugurated.  Women  were  members  of  the  central 
committee  elected  at  a  mass  meeting  to  manage  it.  Those  in 
the  highest  ranks  of  society  had  for  the  past  year  been  members 
of  a  secret  organization  extending  over  the  country  raising  funds, 
smuggling  literature  and  daily  risking  their  lives.  For  five  days 
not  a  wheel  turned  and  no  work  was  done  except  under  the 
most  uri^^ent  necessity.  There  was  perfect  order  and  at  intervals 
deputations  of  men  and  women  went  to  the  Russian  (jovernor 
General  in  Helsingfors  asking  for  the  restoration  of  Finnish 
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autonomy.  At  last  the  Government  at  St.  Petersburg  yielded, 
as  all  its  forces  were  required  in  Russia.  Meeting^s  of  women 
were  then  held  in  all  parts  of  the  coiniiry  to  elect  deles^ates  to 
another  mass  meeting  in  Helsingfors  on  December  7,  where 
amid  great  enthusiasm  a  resolution  was  carried  demanding  luU 
suffrage  and  eligibility  for  every  dtizen  twenty- four  years  old. 

On  May  28,  1906,  this  reform  was  passed  by  the  Diet  without 
objection.  It  was  taken  to  the  Czar  by  the  eminent  Senator 
Mechelin,  who  assured  him  that  the  nation  demanded  it,  and  he 
gave  his  assent.  The  Diet  consisted  of  four  chambers — ^nobles, 
clergy,  luirghers  (taxpayers  in  towns  and  cities)  aiul  peasants 
who  were  landowners.  It  w-as  now  reoreani/ed  in  a  single 
chamber  of  200  members.  The  first  election  took  pinre  March 
15,  16,  1907,  and  19  women  w^ere  chosen,  among  them  the 
Baroness  Gripenberg  by  the  Old  Finnish  Party.  Miss  Furuhjelm 
belongs  to  the  comparatively  small  National  Swedish  Party, 
which  elects  few  candidates.  She  was  elected  in  191 3  and  has 
been  continuously  re-elected.  Following  are  the  ntmibers  of 
women  members  of  Parliament:  1907 — 19;  1908 — 25;  1909 — 
21;  1910 — 17;  1911 — 14;  1913 — 21;  1916—24;  1917—18; 
191 9 — 17.  From  the  beginning  the  women  members  have  intro- 
duced bills  for  much  needed  reforms,  for  the  care  of  children, 
protection  of  wives  and  mothers,  benefit  of  working  women  and 
many  for  social  welfare.  While  the  Czar  was  in  power  these 
were  all  vetoed.  Since  then,  with  their  small  number  and  the 
great  questions  that  have  pressed  upon  the  Parliament,  they  have 
found  it  difficult  to  secure  domestic  legislation  but  they  have 
united  with  the  men  in  passing  many  bills  of  a  political  nature. 

In  1917  a  law  gave  to  every  man  and  woman  21  years  old 
Municipal  suffrage,  without  paying  taxes,  and  eligibility  to  office 
and  a  number  of  women  have  been  elected  to  city  and  rural 
councils.  The  Czar  had  hitherto  vetoed  this  bill.  In  191 9, 
after  a  period  of  the  greatest  strife  and  sorrow,  caused  by  the 
World  War,  Finland  severed  all  connection  with  Russia  and 
became  an  independent  republic.  In  a  new  constitution  adopted 
at  this  time  the  word  "citizen"  was  used  instead  of  "man"  and 
all  legal  disqualifications  of  women  were  removed.  Both  the 
men  and  women  of  Finland  at  last  are  free. 
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NORWAY. 

The  second  country  and  (ho  first  iiiclcpciidcnt  Government  in 
Europe  to  enfranchise  women  was  Norway.    With  character- 
istic caution  and  conservatism  this  was  done  by  degrees,  begin- 
ning with  the  Municipal  vote  for  taxpayers,  followed  by  tlie 
complete  franchise,  and  then  the  removal  of  the  taxpaying  quali- 
fication for  the  former  and  at  last  for  the  full  suffrage.  The 
president  of  the  National  Association  through  all  the  years  has 
been  Mrs.  F.  M.  Qvam  of  Stenkjaer,  county  of  N.  Trondhjem* 
to  whom  the  women  have  given  undivided  allegiance.  The  His- 
tory is  indebted  to  Mrs.  Qvam  for  most  of  the  following  infor- 
mation.  In  sending  it  she  wrote:  "The  last  twenty  years  are 
like  an  Adventure  of  a  Thousand  Nights  for  suffragists.  What 
was  sown  and  seemed  lost  has  sprouted  and  brought  the  greatest 
victories  around  the  world.    May  women  now  be  able  to  do  at 
least  a  little  of  the  good  that  the  workers  for  the  suffrage  have 
dreamt  that  it  would  bring  to  the  nations."    Its  results  in  Nor- 
way certainly  have  realized  that  dream,  as  they  have  effected 
many  beneficial  changes  m  the  laws. 

The  first  demand  for  woman  suffrac^c  at  a  public  meeting,  so 
far  as  known.  \vas  made  in  1869  by  Mr.  Qvam,  a  barrister.  The 
pioneer  of  the  organized  movement  was  Miss  Gina  Krog,  who, 
after  having  written  and  lectured  on  the  subject  for  years, 
founded  the  Qiristiania  Woman  Suffrage  Union  in  1885.  She 
was  moved  to  do  this  by  reading  the  early  volumes  of  the  His- 
tory of  Woman  Suffrage,  published  about  this  time  and  sent  by 
Miss  Susan  B,  Anthony  to  the  university  at  Christiania.  Miss 
Krog  edited  Nylande,  a  monthly  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
women,  and  continued  as  president  twelve  years.  She  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Miss  Rogstad.  In  1886  bills  were  presented  to  the 
Parliament  in  connection  with  an  extension  of  the  male  suffrage. 
In  t888  the  first  large  public  meeting  was  held.  These  were 
continued,  petitions  were  collected,  bills  were  presented  at  every 
session,  one  in  1893  receiving  a  majority  hut  not  the  necessary 
two-thirds.  Women  from  other  parts  ot  the  country  became 
interested  and  on  Vch.  12,  1898,  the  National  Woman  Suffrage 
Association  was  organized;  Mrs.  Qvam  was  elected  president. 
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The  ass(Kiation  is  still  dom^  a  vast  amount  nf  work  in 
the  interest  of  wonu'ii  and  children.  Tliere  was  never  an  active 
working  membership  in  the  association  of  more  than  2,$oo 
but  whenever  petitions  were  needed  for  an  advanced  step  the 
signatures  poured  in  l)y  the  thousands  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee was  always  assured  of  a  large  support.  In  1899  the  names 
signed  to  a  petition  for  equal  suffrage  ntimbered  12,000. 

As  the  grant  of  universal  suflFrage  to  men  had  been  made 
only  the  preceding  year  it  was  too  much  to  expect  it  for  women 
at  once  but  through  the  assistance  of  Liberab  and  Radicals 
with  the  help  of  many  G>nservative  members,  and  the  efforts  of 
women  themselves,  the  Municipal  suffrage  was  given  by  the  Par< 
liament  in  May,  1 901,  to  the  following:  All  who  pay  taxes  to 
State  or  Municipality  on  an  income  of  400  kroner  in  the  towns 
and  300  (about  $71)  in  the  country  districts,  or  h:\\x-  complete 
or  partial  joint  property  v.ith  a  husband  who  pays  such  tax. 
The  amount  was  so  small  that  a  considerable  proportion  received 
this  vote.  It  carried  eligibility  to  the  municipal  councils  and 
this  year  98  women  were  elected  and  if^o  "substitutes."  The 
National  Kxeciitive  Committee  conducted  an  active  campaign  of 
literature  and  lectures  to  rouse  the  women  to  exercise  their  new 
privilege,  and  it  continued  to  ask  for  the  full  suffrage.  In  1905 
the  momentous  question  arose  of  separation  from  Sweden.  The 
women  made  every  effort  to  be  permitted  to  vote  in  the  refer- 
endum but  in  vain.  The  National  Suffrage  Association  then 
undertook  the  task  of  obtaining  the  personal  signatures  of  women 
to  a  petition  in  favor  of  separation  and  on  August  22  the 
Executive  Committee  presented  it  with  an  address  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Storthing  with  the  statement  that  it  was  signed  by 
300,000  women,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  adults.  All  the 
members  arose  in  tribute  to  the  women. 

As  a  result  of  this  action  by  the  National  Association  its  peti- 
tion  in  1906  was  received  with  much  sympathy.  During  the 
summer  before  the  next  Storthing  was  to  be  elected  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  carried  on  a  most  strenuous  campaign.  The 
president  and  other  nienibers  went  to  the  political  meetings  of  all 
parties  to  secure  endorsement.  Tlicy  called  attention  to  the  grant- 
ing of  universal  suffrage  to  women  by  the  Parliament  of  Finland 
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in  May  of  that  year.  The  fifty  branches  throughout  the  oountiy 
held  meetings  and  sent  appeals.  In  August,  when  the  campaign 
was  at  its  height,  the  International  Woman  Suffrage  Alfiance 
held  a  most  successful  congress  in  Copenhagen,  which  was  en- 

thusiasticaliy  coniiiiented  on  by  the  Danish  press  and  that  oi 
Norway  adopted  an  entirely  different  attitude  from  this  time. 
The  Lefts  and  the  SociaHsts,  who  had  put  the  plank  in  their 
platforms,  elected  a  majority  of  the  Storthing  but  from  January 
to  June  the  women  were  in  the  greatest  suspense  and  those  in 
the  different  constituencies  were  working  on  their  members. 
Finally  on  June  14,  1907,  after  only  two  hours'  debate,  the 
complete  franchise  with  full  eligibility  was  conferred  on  women 
by  96  to  23  votes,  only  82  being  needed. 

This  errant  was  made  to  the  taxpaying  women  who  had  tlie 
Municipal  franchise  and  it  was  then  the  work  of  the  National 
Association  to  have  it  made  universal.  On  June  7,  T910.  it  suc- 
ceeded in  having  the  taxpaying  qualification  removed  for  the 
Municipal  suffrage,  and  on  June  ii,  1913,  a  paragrapli  was 
added  to  the  constitution  which  provided  that  "all  men  and 
women  25  years  of  age,  who  have  been  domiciled  in  Norway 
five  years  shall  be  entitled  to  the  complete  franchise  and  eligi- 
bility." Over  half  the  total  number  of  voters  are  women. 
Women  nvdy  be  Premier,  State  officers,  Judges,  magistrate^, 
sheriffs,  professors  in  the  university,  even  the  theological  de- 
partment, and  are  eligible  to  all  public  offices  with  equal  pay 
The  constitutional  arrangement  for  electing  members  of  Parlia- 
ment has  been  an  obstacle  to  the  election  of  women  but  it  has  now 
been  remedied.  Five  had  been  elected  as  "substitutes"  or 
"proxies"  to  take  the  place  of  absent  members.  Hundreds  haw 
been  elected  to  city  councils  and  to  juries,  whidi  are  elected  for 
fixed  periods.  The  only  positions  from  which  they  are  excluded 
are  those  of  a  military  character,  the  Cabinet,  the  diplomatic 
corps,  the  clergy  and  olTicials  of  the  State  church. 

DENMARK. 

Although  Danish  women  had  long  had  the  highest  educational 
advantages  and  considerable  freedom  under  the  laws  thev  had  no 
suffrage  up  to  the  time  the  International  Woman  Suffrage 
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Alliance  held  its  congress  in  G>penhagen  in  1906.  The  following 
women  had  gone  to  the  meeting  in  Berlin  in  1904  when  this 
Alliance  was  organized :  Mrs.  Johanne  Munter,  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Norrie,  Mrs.  Vibetha  Salicath,  Mrs.  Charlotte  £ilersgaard»  Misses 
Rasmussen,  Eline  Hansen  and  Anna  Hude.  They  reported  its 
proceedings  to  the  Woman  Suffrage  Association  of  Denmark, 
formed  in  1890.  of  which  Mrs.  Louise  Norlund  was  president, 
and  it  then  aiiiiiated  witli  the  AlHance  and  invited  it  to  hold  its 
next  congress  in  Cnpcnhai:cii.  At  the  time  it  met  thi«;  associntion 
conij)risc(l  Iruirtet'ii  s(u-it'ti("<  and  they  had  worked  cliie}ly  for  tlie 
Municipal  Iranchisr.  In  i<;o(>the  KvindesamfnnH.  organized  in 
T?^7T  io  wnrk  for  the  g^eneral  cause  of  women  and  advocatiiiL];^  the 
franchise,  adopted  as  part  of  its  regular  program  Municipal  and 
full  suffrage  and  joined  the  NN'nman  Suffrage  Association.  As 
early  as  1888  it  had  presented  to  the  Rigsdaj^  a  petition  by 
women  all  over  the  country  asking  the  Municipal  franchise  for 
single  women,  which  the  Lower  House  was  willing  to  grant  but 
the  Upper  House  ignored.  The  interest  died  out  for  awhile  but  in 
1904  and  1905  the  Lower  House  again  favored  this  limited  grant 
and  in  the  winter  of  1906  both  Houses  received  delegates  from  the 
society  but  no  action  was  taken. 

The  congress  of  the  Alliance  in  1906,  which  lasted  over  a  week, 
was  a  revelation  of  the  size  and  strength  of  the  movement  for 
woman  suffrage  and  the  great  nhility  of  women.  Tt  was  er)rdially 
recognized  hy  the  press  and  per.j)1e  and  a  great  impetus  was  given 
to  the  work  in  Denmark.  That  year  a  liheral  Rigsdag 
was  elected  and  a  suffrage  campaign  was  made  by  the  association. 
In  1907  the  Parliament  gave  a  vote  to  women  for  public  boards 
and  fhe  right  to  be  elected  to  them  and  the  Upper  House  aban- 
doned its  opposition  to  enfranchising  married  women.  A  strong 
movement  was  developed  among  women  and  many  new  suffrage 
societies  were  formed.  On  April  20,  1908,  the  Parliament  gave 
to  single  women  who  pay  taxes  and  to  married  women  whose 
husbands  arc  ta.xpayers  the  Mnnicipal  francliisc  and  eligibility. 
This  was  a  l»ci;injn'nq;  and  tlic  Suffrage  Association  distributed 
18,000  circulars  to  women  in  Copenhageti  before  the  elections  the 
following  March  urging  them  to  go  to  the  polls.   Seventy  per 
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cent,  of  those  entitled  to  vote  did  so  and  seven  were  elected  to  the 
city  council.   In  all  districts  1 27  were  elected* 

There  was  a  growing  demand  for  a  revision  of  the  constitution 
and  in  October  the  association  sent  in  a  petition  that  this  should 
include  the  complete  enfranchisement  of  women.  There  was  at 
this  time  national  agitation  for  election  reforms,  for  direct  election 
of  the  Upper  House,  for  lowering  the  voting  age  from  30  to  2$, 
and  this  went  in  with  the  other  demands.  By  191 1  the  National 
Association  had  144  sections  with  12,000  members  and  main- 
tained a  press  bureau,  supplying  60  papers.  Another  association* 
the  Lands forbundet,  had  100  branches  and  11,000  members,  and 
published  a  paper,  and  there  were  many  outside  groups.  Mrs. 
Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  president  of  the  International  Suffrage 
Alliance,  stopped  in  Copenhagen  on  her  way  to  its  congress  in 
Stockholm  in  June  and  addressed  a  mass  meeting  under  the 
auspices  of  the  two  large  associations. 

With  all  parties  in  favor  of  giving  the  full  suffrage  to  women 
and  public  sentiment  favoring  it  the  bill  was  caught  in  the  mael- 
strom of  agitation  for  a  revised  or  new  constitution  and  the 
Rigsdag  refused  to  consider  it  separately.  Finally  the  bill  for  a 
new  constitution  including  woman  suffrage  passed  the  Lower 
House  by  a  vote  of  95  to  12  It  was  sent  to  the  Upper  House, 
referred  to  a  committee  and  there  it  remained  while  the  contro- 
versy raged  over  the  constitution.  This  was  still  the  situation 
when  the  World  War  broke  out  in  19 14  and  it  was  April,  1915, 
before  an  entire  new  constitution  passed  both  Houses  by  an 
enormous  majority.  It  provided  for  universal  suffrage  with 
eligibility  for  men  and  women,  no  taxpaying  qualifications,  the 
age  to  be  29  with  gradual  reduction  to  25.  A  general  election  at 
once  took  place  on  this  issue,  the  new  Rigsdag  immediately 
adopted  the  constitution  the  required  second  time  and  on  June  5 
it  was  signed  hy  the  King.  The  women  voted  for  the  first  time  at 
a  general  election  in  r<>uS  and  nine,  representing  all  parties,  were 
elected  to  the  Rigsdag,  five  to  the  Up])er  and  four  to  the  Lower 
House.  They  voted  a  second  time  in  1020  and  eleven  were 
elected.  They  have  ohtained  laws  for  equal  pay,  the  opening  of 
all  positions  to  women  and  equal  status  in  marriage. 
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ICELAND. 

Iceland  was  a  depeiuicncy  of  Denmark  with  its  own  Parliament, 
the  Althing.  In  1881  a  bill  was  passed,  presented  by  Skuli 
Thorvoddsen,  a  member  and  an  editor,  giving  to  widows  and 
spinsters  who  were  householders  or  maintained  a  family  or  were 
self-supporting,  a  vote  for  parish  and  town  councils,  district 
boards  and  vestries,  at  the  age  of  25,  which  became  law  in  1882. 
In  1895  the  Woman's  Alliance  was  formed  and  a  petition  of 
3,000  women  was  collected  and  sent  to  the  Althing  askinp^  it  to 
consider  suffrage  for  married  women  and  increased  property 
rights,  which  it  io^nored.  In  1006  Mrs.  Briet  Asmundsson,  the 
leader  of  the  woman's  movement,  attended  the  congress  of  the 
International  ^^■oman  Suffrage  Alliance  in  Copenhagen,  and, 
returning  to  Reykjavik,  the  capital,  organized  in  January,  1907, 
the  Association  for  Women's  Rights.  In  four  months  12,000 
signatures  had  been  obtained  to  a  petition  for  full  suffrage  for 
women  and  eligibility  to  all  offices.  Mr.  Thorvoddsen  introduced 
the  bill,  which  was  not  considered,  but  one  was  passed  jfiving  the 
Municipal  franchise  and  eligibility  to  all  women  in  the  Reykjavik 
and  one  other  district,  which  hccame  law  Jan.  i,  1908.  The  as.so- 
ciatioii  carried  on  a  vigorous  campaign  and  four  women  were 
elected  to  the  council  of  Reykjavik.  Its  president  then  made  a 
two  months'  tour  of  the  country  and  organized  five  branches.  At 
all  political  meetings  the  women  had  resolutions  presented  for 
equal  suffrage  and  eligibility,  which  were  usually  carried  unani- 
mously. On  April  15  a  law  was  passed  extending  Municipal 
suffrage  and  eligibility  to  all  women. 

In  191 1  women  were  made  eligible  to  all'State  offices,  including 
those  of  the  church,  and  a  constitutional  amendment  was  passed 
granting  the  complete  franchise.  It  had  to  pass  a  second  Althing 
and  political  questions  arose  which  were  all  absorbing  until  1914. 
Then  the  amendment  passed  but  a  compromise  had  to  be  made 
fixing  the  age  for  women  at  40,  to  be  lowered  annually,  under 
much  protest,  but  Premier  Eggers  refused  to  submit  it  to  the  King 
of  Denmark  for  his  sanction.  It  had  to  wait  until  another  took 
the  office  and  finally  was  signed  June  19,  191 5,  two  weeks  after 
the  women  of  Denmark  were  fully  enfranchised.   In  1918  a 
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referendum  was  taken,  in  which  women  voted,  on  making  Iceland 
an  independent  State  having  a  personal  union  with  Denmark  and 
the  same  King,  which  resulted  favorably.  A  new  Althing  was 
elected  Nov.  15,  1919,  and  a  new  constitution  adopted  which  gave 
to  women  full  suffrage  at  25,  the  same  age  as  to  men. 

SWEDEN. 

The  story  of  Sweden  is  especially  interesting  as  the  women 
were  the  first  iti  Euro[)c  lo  liave  the  Aliinicipal  vote  and  among 
the  last  to  have  tlic  Parliamentary.  In  1862  wiMows  and  spinsters 
who  had  i)aid  taxes  had  a  vote  for  all  officers  except  members  of 
the  Parhameiil.  In  1909  they  were  made  eliqihle  for  the  offices. 
Later  this  franchise  was  enlarged  to  admit  married  womer.  htkI  in 
1918  it  was  made  universal  for  men  and  women  of  23  without 
taxpaying  requirements.  This  chapter  is  indebted  for  much  of 
the  information  in  it  to  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Wicksell,  who  was  a  dele- 
c:ate  from  Sweden  to  Berlin  in  1904,  wlien  the  International 
Woman  Suffrage  Alliance  was  formed  and  is  now  a  vice-presi- 
dent. Mrs.  Wicksell  gained  international  fame  when  her  Gov- 
ernment appointed  her  a  delegate  to  the  League  of  Nations 
meeting  at  Geneva  in  1920-21  and  she  was  placed  on  the  Mandates 
Commission. 

The  first  hill  to  give  women  full  suffrage  and  eligibility  was 
presented  in  the  Second  Chamber  by  F.  D.  Borg,  an  enlightened 

member,  in  1884  and  ridiculed  by  Parliament  and  press.  In  1902 

Carl  Lindhac^en  offered  a  bill  calling  on  the  Government  to  investi- 
gate the  subject.  The  first  organized  movement  among  the 
women  was  the  forming  of  a  sfK-iety  in  Stockholm  this  year  and 
an  address  to  Parliament  with  5,641  signatures  urging  this  bill. 
It  was  rejected  by  n  I  to  64  in  the  Second  Chamber  (Lower 
House)  and  without  a  divisifm  in  the  First.  In  Ton|  liis  bill,  en- 
dorsed by  30  members,  received  1 15  noes,  <y7  ayes  and  no  vote  in 
the  First  Chamber.  In  1905,  endorsed  by  57,  it  had  89  noes,  30 
ayes  in  the  First  Chamber  and  the  Second  rejected  it  by  109  to  88. 
The  suffrage  societies  had  multiplied  and  now  there  were  63. 

A  National  Suffrage  Association  was  formed  in  1904,  which 
still  exists.  It  carried  on  the  work  for  seventeen  years,  under  the 
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presidency  of  Miss  Anna  Whitlock,  Dr.  Lydia  Wahlstrom,  Miss 
Signe  Bergman  and  Dr,  Karolina  Widerstrom.  When  success 
filially  crowned  its  efforts  it  had  240  branches  and  15,000  mem- 
bers. With  the  great  difficulties  of  securing  names  in  this  country 
oi  widely  scattered  people  the  petitions  collected  and  sent  to  Par- 
liament were  remarkable,  the  last  one  in  1914  having  350,000  sig- 
natures. Among  the  women  who  were  conspicuous  in  long  and 
arduous  service  besides  the  presidents  were  Mrs.  Ann  M.  Holm- 
gren, Dr.  Gulli  Petrini,  Mrs.  Frigga  Carlberg  and  Mrs.  Gbria 
Hallberg.  Miss  Selma  Lagerlof  assisted  on  great  occasions. 
Men  who  for  years  were  most  valuable  workers  were  Stockhohn's 
burgomaster,  Carl  Lindhagen,  and  the  three  Prime  Ministers, 
Karl  Staaf,  Nils  Eden  and  Hjalmer  Brantung.  Two  of  the  most 
conspicuous  opponents  were  Mr.  Lindcau  and  Mr.  Trygger, 
through  fear  ihat  the  Social  iJcmocratic  Party  would  gain. 

The  years  1 905-1906  saw  much  advance,  as  the  separation  from 
Norway  took  place  and  the  question  of  the  enlarj^ement  of  male 
suffrage  was  to  the  fore.  The  women  made  strenuous  but  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  to  have  the  Parliament  inchide  women  but  the  f)ill 
for  men  was  rejected.  It  did,  however,  by  a  majority  even  in 
the  Upper  House,  order  an  investigation  of  woman  suffrage  where 
it  existed.  Societies  were  organized  from  the  Sound  to  Lapland. 
King  Oscar  received  a  deputation  and  in  answer  to  the  address  of 
Miss  Gertrud  Adelborg  expressed  his  sympathy  but  said  the 
Government  could  not  endanger  the  desired  suffrage  for  men.  In 
1907  a  petition  from  142,128  women  was  presented  to  the  Parlia- 
ment. The  Labor  Party  made  woman  suffrage  a  part  of  their 
program,  the  Lindhagen  group  supported  it,  a  number  of  bilk 
were  brought  in  but  all  was  in  vain.  At  a  woman  suffrage  mass 
meeting  in  1908  in  Stockholm  thousands  were  turned  away. 
Meetings  were  held  throughout  the  country.  The  Liberals  and 
Social  Democrats  put  woman  suffrage  in  their  programs.  At  the 
opening  of  Parliament  the  King's  speech  contained  a  few  favor- 
able words.  Leading  members  conferred  wiih  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Suffrage  Association,  with  the  result 
that  it  arran,^ed  a  meeting  at  the  Grand  Hotel  with  many  members 
of  Parliament  present,  who  were  addressed  by  prominent  women 
and  seemed  much  impressed,  but  all  suffrage  bills  were  lost. 
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The  well-organized  suffragists  then  went  actively  into  the  cam- 
paign and  worked  to  defeat  their  opponents.  As  a  result  a 
majority  was  elected  to  the  Second  Chamber  in  favor  of  giving 
the  suffrage  to  women.    A  deputation  of  35  was  granted  an 

audience  by  the  new  King,  Gustav  V,  and  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  tiinc  was  near  when  their  claims  could  be  regarded.  In 
February,  igoy,  the  Government's  bill  embodying  universal  suf- 
frage for  men  finally  passed  both  Chambers  and  it  included 
eligibility  to  the  municipal  oiiices  for  the  women  who  could  vote 
for  them,  which  the  suffrage  association  had  worked  for.  The 
next  April  the  first  woman  suffrage  bill  was  passed  by  the  Second 
Giamber.  In  1910  37  women  were  chosen  for  the  councils  in  34 
towns,  which  partly  elect  the  First  Chamber. 

The  situation  looked  so  favorable  that  the  National  Association 
invited  the  International  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance  to  hold  its 
congress  in  Stockholm  in  191 1  for  the  effect  winch  this  large 
and  important  body  would  liave  on  public  sentiment.  After  this 
had  been  arranged,  the  Swedish  women  learned  to  their  disap- 
pointment and  indignation  tliat  the  Government  did  not  propose 
to  introduce  a  woman  suffrage  bill  this  year,  as  they  wished  tirst 
to  see  the  effect  of  the  new  universal  franchise  law  for  men. 
Besides,  the  investigation  of  woman  suffrage  was  not  completed! 
A  representative  Men's  League  for  Woman  Suffrage  was  formed. 
A  new  Second  Chamber  was  to  be  elected  and  as  the  suffrage  bill 
w  ould  have  to  be  acted  upon  by  two  Parliaments  there  would  have 
to  be  a  wait  of  several  years.  A  bill  was  presented  and  passed  the 
l.ower  House  but  all  proi^^ressive  legislation  was  biocktd  by  the 
First  Chamber.  During  the  campaign  the  women  worked  vigor- 
ously for  the  election  of  Liberal  and -Social  Democratic  candidates, 
who  had  woman  suffrage  on  their  program,  29  women  speaking 
on  their  party  platforms  at  217  meetings.  They  formed  a  large 
majority  of  the  new  Government  and  a  Liberal  Cabinet  was 
formed.  The  First  Chamber  was  dissolved  and  in  the  new  one, 
instead  of  a  negligible  few,  there  were  64  Liberals  and  Social 
Democrats  to  86  Conservatives.  In  his  speech  on  opening  the 
new  I'ailiament  in  IQU  the  King  announced  that  he  would 
present  a  bill  giving  to  women  sufYrage  and  eligibility  on  the  same 
conditions  as  possessed  by  men.    On  April  2  the  Government 
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brought  in  this  l)ill  wliicli  was  carried  in  the  Lower  House  by 
140  to  66;  defeated  in  tlie  Upper  by  86  to  58.  This  year  64 
women  councillors  were  elected.  The  women  strengthened  their 
organization,  added  to  their  monster  petitions,  held  their  mass 
meetings  and  then  in  1914  came  the  War! 

In  the  flood-tide  of  democracy  which  resulted  the  existence  of 
the  kingdom  itself  was  threatened.  The  First  Chamber  of  nobles 
and  landed  proprietors  was  forced  to  abandon  its  conservatism. 
The  Refonh  Bill  proposed  in  December,  1918,  at  an  extra  session, 
abolislied  pltiral  voting,  gave  universal  Municipal  suffrage,  made 
women  eligible  to  Giunty  Coundb  and  provided  for  the  Parlia- 
mentary franchise  for  them.  At  the  session  of  1919  the  Inll  was 
laid  before  the  Parliament  and  on  May  24  it  was  passed  by  both 
Chambers  without  opposition.  On  the  29th  great  celebrations 
were  held  in  Stockholm  and  other  cities  and  at  the  old  university 
town  of  Upsala  the  speakers  were  the  Archbishop,  Dr.  Selma 
Lagerlof  and  Prime  Minister  Brantung. 

It  was  not  all  ended,  however,  for  the  measure  had  to  pass  a 
second  Parliament,  although  this  was  a  mere  matter  of  form. 
The  elections  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1920.  On  Jan.  26, 
T921,  without  debate,  the  law  was  sanctioned  by  the  new  Parlia- 
ment and  two  days  later  it  was  pronnil^ainl  by  the  Kihl':  It 
gives  complete,  universal  suffrage  to  women.  In  September  the 
election  occurred  in  which  women  took  part  and  live  were  elected 
to  the  Parliament,  one  of  them  to  the  First  Chamber,  which  so 
many  years  stood  between  women  and  their  political  rights. 

THE  NETHliJi LANDS. 

The  story  of  woman  suffrage  in  the  Netherlands  is  one  of 
intense,  unceasing  work  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  old 
constitution  did  not  specifically  exclude  women  and  in  1882  Dr. 
Aletta  Jacobs,  the  first  woman  physician,  who  had  been  studying 
in  England  and  met  the  suffrage  leaders,  i^Ued  to  be  registered 
for  an  election.  This  was  refused  and  she  carried  the  case 
through  the  highest  court  with  a  decision  against  her.  It  was  in 
effect  that  by  the  letter  of  the  law  she  was  eligible  but  the  spirit  of 
ihe  Ulvv  intended  to  exclude  women.  In  1885  a  new  constitution 
was  made  which  defimLciy  excluded  women  but  made  a  further 
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exteiiMoii  of  the  siifFra^e  to  men,  who  had  not  asked  for  it.  It 
required  a  loiii;,  hard  effort  to  orp^anize  for  woman  suffrage,  as 
there  was  almost  no  sentiment  for  it,  but  on  P'cb.  5,  1894,  the 
Vereeniging  voor  Vrouvvenkiesrecht  was  formed  of  women  in 
different  places  with  Mrs.  Versluys-Poelman,  president.  She  held 
the  office  eight  years  and  then  Dr.  Jacobs,  who  had  been  president 
of  the  Amsterdam  branch  during  this  time,  was  elected  and 
served  till  the  contest  was  finished  in  1918.  It  is  to  Dr.  Jacobs 
this  chapter  is  indebted  for  the  information  it  contains.  This  was 
the  only  association  of  a  national  character  until  1908,  when  the 
Bond  voor  Vrouwenkiesrecht  came  into  existence.  When  the 
work  ended  it  had  80  branches  and  about  10,000  members.  The 
former  had  160  branches  and  over  25,000  members  and  reorgan- 
ized in  the  Netherlands  Society  of  Women  Citizens  to  work  for 
the  legal  and  economic  equality  of  women. 

At  first  the  press  was  hostile,  all  political  parties  were  opposed 
except  a  small  ,i;t^^^^P  Constitutional  Democrats  and  no  ineniber 
of  Parliament  would  introduce  the  question.  The  work  had  to 
begin  from  the  bottom  with  personal  interviews  with  the  members, 
watchini;  the  l)ills  relatini(  to  women  and  children,  showing  the 
need  of  women's  intlnence,  etc.  In  1904  Dr.  Jacobs,  Misses 
Johanna  \V.  A.  Naber  and  E.  L.  van  Dorp,  Mrs.  von  Loenen  de 
Bordes,  Mrs.  Rutgers  Hoitsema  and  Mrs.  Hengeveld  Garritsoii 
were  present  at  the  organization  of  the  International  Woman 
Suffrage  Alliance  in  Berlin,  as  was  Miss  Martina  Kramers,  who 
was  elected  Secretary,  and  the  Dutch  national  association  became 
auxiliary.  From  that  time  it  went  into  direct  political  work,  in 
1905  presenting  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prime  Minister  its  request 
that  in  a  proposed  revision  of  the  constitution  the  words  men  and 
women  be  used  after  citizens.  The  Commission  that  drafted  it  in 
1907  recommended  suffrage  and  eligibility  for  women.  The 
association,  expecting  a  campaign,  had  invited  the  International 
Alliance  to  hold  its  congress  in  Amsterdam  in  June,  1908.  It 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  successful  ever  held 
and  was  enthusiastically  received  by  the  press  and  the  public.  An 
active  Men's  Leat^nc  fur  Woman  Suffrage  was  formed. 

From  that  time  the  question  of  woman  sullrage  was  on  a  con- 
stantly rising  tide.   A  liberal  Parliament  had  been  elected  and  it 
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was  to  consider  giving  the  vote  to  women.  Appeals  were  made 
through  the  members  from  the  fifty  branches  of  the  association 
and  through  public  meetings  and  much  outdoor  propaganda  was 
carried  on  in  little  boats.   There  was  no  cessation  of  the  work 

and  as  a  result  leaders  of  the  four  pohtical  parties  declared  them- 
selves ill  tlie  Parliament  in  favor  of  the  enfninchiseinent  of 
women,  l)iit  in  1909  a  C  onservative  Government  was  elected  and 
the  revision  was  withdrawn.  This  year  the  Lutheran  and  Men- 
nonite  churches  gave  women  a  vote  on  all  matters.  In  191 3  the 
Cabinet  announced  its  own  revision  of  the  constitution.  Early  in 
1914  the  association  memorialized  the  Premier  and  the  Qaeen, 
sent  letters  to  alt  the  electors  and  carried  on  the  most  strenuous 
work.  Its  meetings  in  every  town  and  city  were  crowded  and  in 
a  short  time  a  petition  sif^ned  by  165,000  women  was  presented  to 
the  Paiiuiincfit.  Then  tlie  War  biuke  iuilli  and  everytiuug  was 
at  a  standstill. 

In  191 5  the  suffragists  were  roused  by  the  announcement  that 
the  constitution  would  positively  be  revised.  In  June  they  held  a 
big  demonstration  in  Amsterdam,  in  which  trade  unions  and 
political  parties  participated.  It  was  evident  that  the  country  was 
back  of  the  demand  for  woman  suffrage.  Although  street  proces* 
sions  were  forbidden,  the  burgomaster,  a  suffragist,  allowed  it. 
In  The  Hague  a  large  one  took  place  in  September,  when  the 
Parliament  opened,  the  burgomaster  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of 
the  women  that  if  the  Government  was  going  to  bring  in  a  new 
constitution  in  the  midst  of  the  War,  w'hich  so  much  concerned 
women,  they  should  be  allowed  to  express  themselves.  It  was 
preceded  by  an  immense  meeting  and  a  resolution  calling  for 
woman  suffrage  was  passed;  thousands  of  women  massed  in 
front  of  the  Parliament  House  and  Dr.  Jacobs  and  a  deputation 
carried  it  in  to  the  Speaker,  who  promised  to  do  all  in  his  power 
for  them.  During  all  the  weeks  while  the  discussion  raged  the 
members  had  to  pass  through  two  rows  of  silent  women  wearing 
broad  sashes  with  the  name  of  the  association  on  them.  Women 
filled  the  seats  inside  and  the  Speaker  otTered  his  private  box  to 
Dr.  Tacobs  and  her  friends.  Prime  IM mister  Cort  van  Linden 
threatenc  1  that  if  a  vote  were  permitted  on  woman  suffrage  he 
would  withdraw  the  whole  constitution.  The  members  of  Parlia- 
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ment  were  so  afraid  they  would  lose  uiuveisal  male  suffrage  that 
they  gave  up  tln^  aniciidiuent  and  the  constitution  was  adopted 
without  it.  It  did,  however,  make  the  valuable  concession  that  it 
should  be  possil  le  for  the  ParHament  to  grant  the  suffrage  to 
women  at  any  time  without  submittin?^  it  to  the  voters  as  part  of 
the  constitution.  It  also  contained  the  remarkable  provision  that 
women  should  be  eligible  to  election  to  the  Parliament  and  all 
representative  bodies,  although  they  had  not  a  scrap  of  suffrage. 

The  exclusion  of  women  was  received  with  the  disapproval  of 
the  country  and  in  the  election  campaign  of  19 1 8  the  demand  of 
all  the  non-clerical  parties  was  for  woman  suffrage.  At  the 
opening  of  Parliament  H.  P.  Marcfaanti  leader  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Democrats,  introduced  a  bill  for  the  complete  enfranchise- 
ment of  women.  Early  in  November,  19 18,  all  Europe  was 
alarmed  by  the  revolution  in  Russia  and  The  Netherlands  was 
threatened.  There  was  a  demand  for  woman  suffrage  at  once  as 
a  deterrent.  The  Government  agreed  and  took  up  Mr.  Marchant's 
bill  but  the  danger  passed  and  nothing  was  done.  By  February, 
1 9 19,  the  suffragists  were  obliged  to  hold  another  mass  meeting 
and  demonstration  at  The  Hague  and  assure  the  Government  that 
they  would  rouse  the  country.  The  Speaker  then  brought  in  the 
bill,  which  was  discussed  in  April,  and  on  May  9  universal 
suifr,!t;e  for  women  on  the  same  terms  as  possessed  by  men  was 
accepted  by  a  vote  of  64  to  10  by  the  Second  Chamber.  The 
following  July  it  passed  the  First  Chamber  with  five  dissenting 
votes  and  was  signed  by  the  Queen  on  September  8. 

In  1918  a  woman  had  been  elected  to  the  Second  Chamber  and 
in  1920  one  was  elected  to  the  First  Chamber,  and  there  were  36 
on  County  Councils  and  88  on  Municipal  councils,  chosen  by 
men  before  women  had  yet  voted. 

BELGIUM. 

On  November  23,  1918,  five  days  after  the  armistice  which 
ended  the  World  War  the  National  Federati(m  for  Woman 
SuflPrage  in  Belgium  resumed  its  activities  with  an  open  letter  to 
the  I^bor  Party,  referring  to  their  manifesto  for  universal  suf- 
frage and  reminding  them  that  this  included  women.  A  little 
later  it  addres:>cd  an  appeal  to  the  newly  established  Government 
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and  started  a  petition.  In  the  midst  of  the  war  King  Albert  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  the  enfran- 
chisement of  women  but  when  he  opened  the  first  Parliament 
after  it  was  over  he  reeommended  only  equal,  universal  suffrage 
for  men.  Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  conditions  the  peti- 
tion soon  had  35,000  signatures  and  was  sent  to  the  Parliament. 
By  midwinter  of  191 9  the  question  was  one  of  heated  controversy 
among  the  parties,  which  continued.  By  April  the  petition  had 
reached  175,000.  The  Catholics  favored  woman  suffrage,  the 
Liberals  and  Socialists  opposed  it,  fearing  the  influence  of  the 
church.  To  avoid  a  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  a  compromise 
was  filially  effected  by  which  the  parliamentary  vote  was  given  to 
"all  widows  of  soldiers  and  civilians  killed  by  the  enemy,  or, 
where  there  is  no  widow,  to  the  mother";  and  to  "all  women 
condemned  or  imprisoned  for  patriotic  acts  durin^^  the  enemy 
occupation."  Tins  'enfrancliised  about  30,000  women  and  was 
only  to  be  in  effect  until  a  Constituent  Assembly  shoud  be  elected 
which  would  revise  the  electoral  law. 

Meanwhile  a  bill  for  tlic  Municipal  or  Communal  franchise  for 
women  was  introduced.  Plural  voting  for  men  was  abolished; 
a  general  election  took  place  November  16  and  the  new  Parlia- 
ment met  in  December.  The  necessary  two-thirds  vote  for  the 
Parliamentary  suffrage  for  women  seemed  impossible  but  the 
three  parties  were  virtually  pledged  to  give  the  Municipal.  After 
three  months  of  controversy  and  suspense  this  Communal  fran- 
chise was  granted  in  tlie  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  March  3,  1920, 
to  all  women  21  years  of  R^e,  by  vote  of  120  to  37.  All  the 
Catholics  voted  in  favor;  all  the  Liberals  but  two  against  it- 
Burgomaster  Max  and  Paul  Hymans,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs ;  the  Socialist  vote  was  divided,  45  of  the  56  in  favor.  It 
was  accepted  in  the  Senate  April  14  by  60  to  33. 

The  commission  on  revising  the  constitution  refused  by  11  to  9 
votes  to  include  the  Parliamentary  franchise  for  women  but 
recommended  unanimously  their  eligibility  to  sit  in  both  chambers. 
This  was  accepted  in  June  by  the  Deputies  by  14:2  to  10  votes. 
On  July  I  they  rejected  by  a  vote  of  89  to  74  a  bill  giving  the 
complete  suffrage  to  women.   On  July  28  they  voted  by  a  large 
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iiiajurity  for  a  clause  that  any  future  i'arliaiiRiU  might  do  this 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  without  a  revision  o£  the  constitution. 

LUXEMBURG. 

Under  the  Treaty  o£  Peace  after  the  war  Luxemburg  became  an 
independent  government  with  its  own  Partiament.  There  was  a 
temporary  Constituent  Assembly  and  on  May  S,  19 19,  without 
even  an  effort  by  women,  this  body  adopted  universal  suffrage, 

without  distinction  of  sex,  by  a  vote  of  39  to  11.  All  inhabitants 
Ji  years  of  age  are  electors  and  after  J5  are  eligible  for  the  i'ai  ha- 
ment  and  Communal  Councils.  On  September  28  men  and 
Women  voted  on  the  country's  future  form  of  government  and 
decided  by  a  four-fifths  vote  to  have  an  independent  monarchy 
with  an  elected  Parliament.  A  month  later  the  elections  for  it 
took  place.    One  of  the  two  women  candidates  was  elected. 

RUSSIA. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  relate  the  story  of  woman  suffrage  in 
Russia.  In  the  villages  and  among  the  peasants  women  had  long 
voted  at  the  local  elections  cither  as  proxies  of  the  husband  or  by 
right  of  owning  property,  and  among  the  nobility  and  wealthy 
classes  they  cotild  vote  through  male  proxies.  There  was  little 
national  suffrage  even  among  men  and  the  Revolution  after  the 
Russo-Japanese  war  was  a  struggle  for  representation.  In  March, 
1905,  a  Russian  Union  of  Defenders  of  Women's  Rights  was 
started  in  Moscow  and  spread  among  different  classes  throughout 
Kussia.  It  became  a  part  of  the  general  movement  for  liberty, 
was  well  organized  and  its  demands  were  many  but  the  first  one 
was  for  a  Constituent  Assembly  elected  by  universal,  secret  ballot. 
It  united  with  the  great  political  Union  of  Unions,  which  officially 
recognized  the  equal  rights  of  women  in  all  respects  in  July,  1905, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  year  this  had  been  done  by  many 
municipalities. 

Everything  was  stopped  by  the  Revolution  and  that  was  fol- 

l(j\ved  by  the  establishment  of  the  Douma.   All  that  women  hoped 

for  from  it  was  wrecked  when  it  was  dissolved.  Their  Union  at 
this  time  had  79  branches  and  10,000  members  and  liad  collected 
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and  used  $50,000  for  its  work.  The  struggle  was  continued  but 
two  years  later  not  1,000  members  could  be  found.  In  December, 
1908,  the  first  Women's  Congress  in  Russia  was  held  in  St. 
Petersburg,  welcomed  by  the  Mayor  and  addressed  by  members 
of  Parliament  and  eminent  women,  and  was  favorably  received 
Many  women's  societies  were  formed  but  worked  under  great 
difficulties.  Woman  suffrage  bills  came  before  the  Douma  and  it 
passed  r»iie  jirivinsf  the  Municipal  franchise,  after  striking  out 
elisribility,  but  tlit  Czar  did  not  sicrn  it.  A  bill  for  adult  suffrage 
was  taken  up  and  Professor  Miliukov  made  a  brilliant  plea  for 
enfrancbisini^^  wdnien  but  it  was  nut  passed  and  the  su(Yrage  had 
not  been  i^ranted  to  women  at  the  be,<;innin£2;  of  the  wnr  in  1014. 

In  the  second  revokition  in  19 17  women  took  practically  the 
same  part  as  men  and  in  the  Provisional  Government  which  was 
the  result  there  was  no  question  as  to  their  equal  rights  in  suffrage 
and  office  holding.  They  were  elected  to  the  City  Council  of  St. 
Petersburg  and  put  on  all  public  committees.  Then  came  the 
counter  revolution  and  chaos.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Inter- 
national Woman  Suffrage  Alliance  in  1904  Russian  delegates, 
women  of  great  ability,  had  come  to  its  congresses  with  their 
reports  but  at  the  first  meeting  after  the  war,  in  Geneva  in  1920, 
there  was  no  word.  When  Russia  eventually  secures  a  stable 
government  it  probably  will  make  no  distinction  between  the  polit- 
ical rights  of  men  and  w(mien. 

GERMANY. 

When  the  InU'rnatinnal  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance  met  in  Buda- 
pest in  June,  i<»i3.  de!eL;;atcs  were  present  from  affiliated  societies 
in  twenty-one  countries;  national  associations  from  several  had 
applied  for  admission  and  conmiittees  had  been  formed  in  several 
others.  Over  a  hundred  fraternal  deleji^atc'^.  were  sent  from 
organizations  in  twelve  countries  having  woman  suffrage  as  one 
of  their  objects  or  as  the  only  one.  In  every  direction  the  prospect 
looked  encouraging  and  then  one  year  later  the  great  War  burst 
upon  the  world!  The  first  thought  of  the  suffras^e  leaders  was 
that  the  work  of  years  had  been  swept  away  and  after  the  War  it 
would  have  to  be  commenced  again.  They  did  not  dream  that  as 
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a  result  of  the  War  would  come  victories  for  equal  suffrage  that 
it  would  have  required  many  years  to  win.  These  victories  began 
with  the  enfranchisement  of  the  women  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  February,  191 8,  as  described  in  another  chapter,  the 
direct  result  of  the  War.  On  the  Continent  woman  suffrage  came 
first  where  it  had  been  least  expected — ^in  Germany  and  Austro- 
Hungary.  In  some  of  the  German  States  women  landowners 
could  vote  by  male  proxies.  Each  of  the  22  States  had  its  own 
King  and  Parliament  and  made  its  own  laws  and  all  men  of  25 
could  vote  for  the  Reichstag  or  Lower  House  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  but  this  privilege  was  largely  nullified  by  a  system  of 
plural  voting.  In  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  the  two  largest  States, 
women  were  not  allowed  to  attend  political  meetings  or  form 
political  or^nizations,  and  those  for  siifTrag^e  came  under  this 
head.  The  first  attempt  to  form  a  suffrage  society  was  made  in 
Hamburg,  one  of  the  three  "free  cities,"  in  1901  and  it  was 
followed  by  others  in  the  other  two  "free  cities,"  Frankfort  and 
Bremen,  and  in  the  southern  States,  where  these  restrictions  did 
not  exist.  In  1902  these  societies  were  united  in  a  National 
Association,  of  which  Dr.  Anita  Augspurg  was  president.  Its 
members  kept  up  an  agitation  for  the  Municipal  vote,  carrying  the 
question  into  the  courts,  and  they  also  petitioned  the  Reichstag 
for  the  full  suffrage. 

The  International  Council  of  Women  met  in  Berlin  in  1904,  the 
largest  meeting  of  women  ever  held  in  any  country,  and  the  organ- 
izing at  this  time  of  the  International  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance 
aroused  universal  interest.  In  the  election  of  the  new  Reichstag 
in  1906  the  suffrage  societies  took  an  active  part  and  in  1907  it 
repealed  the  old  law  forbidding  women  to  attend  political  meetings 
and  form  political  associations,  the  new  law  going  into  effect  in 
May,  1908.  The  suffragists  celebrated  with  an  immense  meeting 
in  Frankfort,  addressed  by  Mrs.  Pethick  Lawrence  and  Miss 
Annie  Kenney  of  England,  who  roused  great  enthusiasm.  Suf- 
frage associations  were  then  organized  in  the  various  States, 
which  began  to  work  with  their  own  Parliaments.  Through 
lectures,  literature  and  organizing  the  effort  was  continued,  the 
women  joining  and  working  with  the  political  parties,  especially 
the  Social  Democratic,  which  espoused  their  cause.  In  1912  forty 
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petitions  for  the  Municipal  suffrage  in  Prussia  were  presented  to 
its  Diet  by  women,  A  Woman's  Congress  was  held  in  Munich 
and  for  the  first  time  in  Germany  a  procession  of  women  marched 
through  the  streets.  In  191 1  differences  in  questions  of  policy 
which  had  heen  increasing  had  resulted  in  the  forming  of  a  second 
National  Association.  The  two  united  in  19 16  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Mrs.  Marie  Stritt,  former  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Women  of  Germany  and  secretary  of  the  International 
Alliance.  In  March,  1918,  Mrs.  Stritt  wrote  to  the  Intertiational 
Suffrage  News:  "Wv  ( merman  women  have  at  present  no  reason 
to  rejoice  over  the  progress  of  our  cause  but  we  have  followed 
with  all  the  greater  joy  the  unexpected  success  of  our  sisters  in 
other  countries."  . 

In  1920  Mrs.  Stritt,  now  a  memher  of  the  city  council  in  Dres- 
den, wrote  for  this  History  as  follows :  "Although  throughout 
the  more  than  four  years  of  war  the  women  worked  eagerly  for 
the  suffrage  through  their  organizations,  demanding  it  in  public 
meetit>gs  and  petitioning  legislative  bodies,  they  did  not  get  it  by 
their  own  efforts  but  by  the  Revolution  in  November,  1918,  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  In  August,  191Q,  their  rights  were  confirmed 
unanimously  by  all  parties  in  the  new  constitution.  They  received 
the  suffrage  and  cHgil)iHty  for  the  Reichstag,  and  for  the  Parlia- 
ments of  the  States  and  local  bodies — universal,  equal,  direct  and 
secret  and  applied  exactly  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men.  Women 
are  by  the  constitution  eligible  to  all  State  and  Government 
offices.  In  the  first  elections,  in  January,  1920,  39  were  elected  to 
the  National  Assembly,  117  to  the  State  Parliaments  in  Prussia, 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  etc.,  and  1,400  to  local  bodies.  Twenty  were 
elected  to  the  Diet  of  Prussia." 

Dr.  Alice  Salamon,  of  Berlin,  secretary  of  the  International 
Council  of  Women,  wrote:  "From  the  first  day  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  sufTrai^e  was  proclairncd  for  all  men  and  women  from 
the  age  of  20,  it  was  accepted  as  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world.  It  was  neither  questioned  nor  opposed  by  any  political  or 
professional  groups.  All  political  parties  resolutely  accepted 
woman  suffrage  as  a  fact  and  issued  electoral  platforms  in  which 
they  declared  themselves  for  the  full  partnership  of  women  in 
political  life." 
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In  the  autumn  of  1919  the  National  Union  for  Woman  Suf- 
frac:e  held  a  convention  in  Erfurt  and  by  unanimous  vote  dis- 
solved, considering  that  its  work  had  been  accomplished.  The 
members  then  devoted  their  efforts  to  abolishing  the  many  legal, 
dvil  and  social  discriminations  against  women. 

AUSTRIA. 

The  situation  in  Austria  was  much  the  same  as  in  Germany 
except  that  from  a  very  early  date  women  taxpayers  had  some 
small  franchise  rights,  but  in  1906,  when  by  a  peaceful  revolution 
men  secured  universal  suffrage  for  themselves,  the  new  constitu- 
tion took  even  those  away  from  women  which  thev  had.  Al- 
thou£:^li  lar^c  iiunibcrs  of  women  had  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  Proi^Tcssives  and  Social  Dcinucrals  in  their  struggle  for 
suffrage,  wlieii  the  latter  succeeded  in  L;cuuig  control  of  both 
branches  of  the  Parliament  they  refused  to  grant  any  voting  rights 
to  women.  The  Austrian  (iovernment  had  never  allowed  women 
to  attend  political  meetings  or  form  suffrage  societies.  It  was  not 
until  1905  that  they  dared  even  to  form  a  Woman  Suffrage  Com- 
mittee and  while  the  men  were  demanding  their  own  rights  it  sent 
a  petition  to  the  Parliaiuent  that  these  should  be  granted  to  women 
also.  In  1907,  after  the  new  regime  was  under  way,  they  sent 
another  petition  signed  by  4,000  men  and  women  asking  for  the 
repeal  of  the  above  obnoxious  law.  It  was  refused  and  the 
Supreme  Court  sustained  the  refusal. 

The  women  did  not  relax  their  efforts.  Mass  meetings  were 
held  in  Vienna  and  the  provindal  capitals  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Woman  Suffrage  Committee  and  other  committees  were 
formed.  They  published  a  month  1}  paper  and  many  of  the  news- 
papers took  up  their  cause.  In  1910  they  sent  a  deputation  to  the 
Premier  and  Minister  of  Internal  Affairs,  which  was  S5'mpathetic- 
ally  received,  and  the  latter  said  that  not  only  ought  the  law  to  be 
repealed  but  women  should  have  the  Municipal  franchise.  A 
Socialist  Deputy  brought  the  matter  of  the  law  before  the  Consti- 
tutional Committee,  which  rcjMirted  it  to  the  Chamber,  where  the 
sentiment  was  almost  unanimous  for  its  repeal.  It  went  to  the 
Upper  House  but  before  it  could  be  sanctioned  the  Parliament 
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was  dissolved.  In  the  autumn  of  1913  a  new  Law  of  Assembliia 
was  passed  f fom  which  the  section  so  Utterly  opposed  was  omitted 
and  in  fact  the  women  had  been  defying  it.  They  began  at  once 
a  nation-wide  suffrage  organization,  which  affiliated  with  the 
Internationa!  Alliance.  The  next  year  the  country  was  immersed 
m  a  World  War  which  continued  over  four  years.  At  the  end  of 
it  the  Government  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  new 
constitution  provided  thnt  all  women  over  20  should  have  full 
stiffracre  and  cliijihility  to  all  offices,  national  and  State,  on  the 
same  terms  as  men.  For  the  first  elections  the  following  February 
the  Austrian  ITnion  of  SufTrn_j::-c  Sodetie*;  and  the  "Nrntinnnl  Coun- 
cil of  Women  worked  toji^ether  and  it  was  estimated  that  2,000,- 
000  women  voted ;  eight  were  elected  to  the  National  Constituent 
Assembly,  twelve  to  the  city  council  of  Vienna  and  126  to  other 
municipal  councils. 

HUNGARY. 

Women  were  not  prohibited  from  political  activities  in  Hungary 
as  In  Austria  and  when  the  International  Woman  Suffrage 
Alliance  was  formed  in  Berlin  in  1904  Rosika  Schwtmmer  came 
from  Budapest  with  a  report  that  in  1900  Francis  Kossuth  and 
Louis  Hentaller  were  advocating  woman  suffrage  in  the  P^lia^ 
ment  and  in  1903  women  were  working  with  men  for  political 
reforms.  By  1905  a  Woman  Suffrage  Association  was  formed, 
auxiliary  to  the  International,  mass  meetinc:s  were  held  and  peti- 
tions were  sent  to  the  Parliament.  Tn  1906  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt.  the  international  president,  and  Dr.  Aletta  Jacobs,  president 
of  the  Netherlands  National  Association,  visited  Budapest  and 
addressed  enthtisiastir  meetinc;^s  T.ater  Baroness  Alexandra 
Crippnherr  of  Finland  and  "'^.Tr<?  "Onm  MonfeRore  of  Fncrland 
did  the  .same.  Strenuous  ajjitation  was  kept  up,  meetings,  pro- 
cessions, demonstrations^  and  half  a  million  leaflets  were  distrib- 
uted. Tlie  Government  was  to  discuss  a  Reform  Bill  in  1908  and 
a  dftrrmined  effort  was  made  to  keep  the  women  out  of  the  Hnnse 
of  Parliament  as  spectators.  Mrs.  Catt  paid  another  visit  that 
year  and  gave  ten  lectures  in  eight  cities.  Eloquent  women 
speakers  went  to  the  aid  of  the  Hungarian  women  from  Berlin, 
Munich,  Berne,  Turin  and  Rotterdam.  In  1910  the  conservative 

National  Council  of  Women  added  a  woman  suffrage  committee 
vat.  vs 
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and  a  Men's  T,eas^ie  for  Woman  StifTra^c  of  representative  men 
was  formed.  There  were  suffrage  societies  in  87  cities  and  towns 
composed  of  all  classes.  The  women  were  badly  treated  by  all 
political  parties  and  excluded  from  their  meetings,  the  Radicals 
and  Social  Democrats  being  their  strongest  opponents.  The 
struggle  continued  with  sometimes  a  favorable  and  sometimes  an 
unfavorable  Government  and  always  the  contest  by  men  for  their 
own  universal  suifrage. 

In  1913,  through  the  remarkable  efforts  of  Rosika  Schwimmer, 
the  International  Suffrage  Alliance  held  its  congress  in  Budapest 
with  delegates  from  all  over  the  world.  It  was  a  notable  triumph, 
welcomed  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  State  and  city;  its  meetings 
for  seven  days  crowded  to  overflowing  and  every  possible  courtesy 
extended.  The  demand  that  women  should  have  the  vote  seemed 
to  have  become  universal.  Then  came  the  War  and  all  was  blotted 
out  for  years.  When  it  was  over  in  191 8  internal  revolution 
followed  and  out  of  it  came  a  Republic  but  without  stability.  A 
law  was  enacted  giving  suffrage  to  all  men  of  21  but  only  to 
women  of  24  who  coi:ld  read  and  write.  Women  voted  under  it 
in  1919  and  one  was  elected  to  the  Parliament  but  the  law  has 
not  yet  been  written  into  a  permanent  constitution. 

BOHEMIA. 

Bohemian  women  suffered  the  disadvantages  of  those  of 
Austria  and  could  not  attend  political  meetings  or  form  suffrage 
societies,  although  by  an  old  law  taxpaj^rs  and  those  belonging  to 
the  learned  professions  could  vote  by  a  male  proxy  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Diet  of  the  Kingdom,  and  were  eligible  themselves 
after  the  age  of  30.  They  had  a  Woman  Suffrage  Committee  and 
petitioned  the  Diet  to  include  women  in  the  new  electoral  law  of 
1907  but  it  received  word  from  Vienna  that  nothing  must  be  done. 
By  191 1  a  Woman  Suffrage  Committee  was  doin^^  a  ^^ood  deal  of 
active  sullrage  work  and  women's  orj:(anizations  were  l)cin^ 
formed  in  the  political  parties  but  the  Social  Democratic  was  the 
onlv  OTie  tliat  favored  equal  suffrac^e.  For  a  number  of  years  the 
women  endeavored  to  secure  the  nomination  of  a  woman  candi- 
date for  the  })ohemian  Diet  but  were  always  unsuccessful. 
Finally  in  1912  the  Social  Democratic  and  a  section  of  the  Liberal 
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party  each  nominated  a  woman  and  by  the  most  heroic  effort  and 
a  combination  of  fortunate  circumstances  the  latter,  Mrs.  Vikova- 
Kuneticka,  a  prominent  writer  and  suffragist,  was  elected  on  June 
13.  The  Governor  of  the  district,  doubting  her  eligibility,  de- 
layed issuing  the  certificate ;  the  Diet  did  not  meet;  the  War  came 
on  and  after  it  ended  Bohemia  assumed  her  own  government  with 
equal  rights  for  women,  and  she  took  her  seat. 

In  the  newly  organized  country  of  Czecho-Slovakia  woman  suf- 
fr,'i<;c  prcvailfd  ihruuglioul  and  in  rg20  thirteen  Avomen  were 
eiectecl  to  the  T  ower  and  three  to  tlie  Upper  House  of  the 
National  rarlianiriit.  The  new  Parliament  of  Jugo-Slavia  voted 
against  woman  suffrage. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  the 
situation  in  regard  to  the  sufFraj^e  and  office-holding  of  women  in 
the  re-alignment  which  took  place  in  central  and  sont  It  eastern 
Europe  after  the  war.  The  States  which  were  formed  with  new 
or  changed  boundaries  all  began  with  the  declaration  of  absolute 
democracy,  equal  suffrage  for  men  and  women  and  eligibility  to 
all  offices.  At  their  first  elections  women  in  some  of  them  were 
elected  to  the  Parliaments  and  city  councils  of  the  new  regime. 
Poland,  restored,  gave  universal  suffrage,  and  elected  eight  to 
the  Parliament.  Its  women  are  strongly  organized  and  very 
capable.  It  is  not  possible  to  foretell  the  future  of  these  experi- 
ments in  democracy.  It  has  been  reportd  from  time  to  time  that 
the  sufiFraj:[e  had  been  p^iven  to  women  in  Bulc^aria,  Roumania  and 
Serbia  and  then  denied  but  at  present  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
exercising  it.  (1920.) 

SWITZERLAND. 

Swil/crlaiul.  like  France,  is  a  republic  only  in  name,  as  women 
arc  wliolly  di.sfraiichised.  It  is  now  the  only  country  where  the 
qucstifMi  of  woman  suffrage  has  to  be  suliinilted  to  the  individual 
voters.  To  ^ive  women  the  franchise  for  the  Federal  Council  that 
body  must  sulimit  the  question  to  all  the  voters,  and  to  spve  it  in 
each  Canton  of  the  22  for  its  Counril,  this  body  must  submit  t1ie 
question  to  all  the  voters  in  the  Canton.  It  never  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  Federal  Council,  which  holds  that  it  must  first  be 
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granted  iti  the  Cantons.  Whenever  they  have  voted  on  it  they 
have  defeated  it,  the  agricultural  population  beine^  especially  hos- 
tile. There  are  many  ore^anizations  of  women,  the  most  important 
of  which  ask  for  the  suffrage.  The  largest  of  them,  the  National 
Council  of  Women,  with  20,000  members  from  all  kinds  of 
societies,  was  very  slow  to  recognize  the  value  of  the  vote  but  in 
January,  1919,  when  a  revision  of  the  constitution  was  expected, 
it  took  official  action  and  unanimously  adopted  suffrage  work. 

Mme.  Chaponniere-Chaix  (who  is  now  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Women),  Mme.  Saulner  and  Mile.  Camille 
Vidart  were  present  at  the  forming  of  the  International  Woman 
Suffrage  Alliance  in  Berlin  in  1904  to  represent  a  group  in 
Geneva.  In  May,  1908,  a  Central  Woman  Suffrage  Committee 
was  formed  in  Berne  of  societies  in  seven  cities  and  it  was  ad- 
mitted to  membership  in  the  Alliance.  In  January,  1909,  a 
National  Association  was  organized  with  M.  de  Morsier,  a 
Deputy  of  the  Council  of  the  Geneva  Canton,  as  president  and 
lectures  and  organizing  commenced.  The  work  was  continued 
and  small  ^ains  were  made.  Vaud,  Geneva,  Neuchatel,  Bale-Ville 
and  Benie  gave  women  a  vote  in  the  State  church.  They  can  sit 
on  school  boards  in  these  Cantons  and  Zurich.  They  can  vote 
for  and  serve  on  the  tribunaux  de  prud'hommes — industrial 
boards — in  two  or  three  Cantons,  these  rights  granted  by  the 
Councils.  The  universities  and  the  professions  are  open  to  women. 

Work  for  woman  suffrage  was  at  an  end  during  the  War  and 
after  it  was  over  there  was  not  the  disposition  to  enfranchise 
women  that  prevailed  in  other  countries  of  Europe  but  it  was 
taken  up  by  the  liberal  parties.  The  suffragists  entered  upon 
vij^orous  efforts  to  have  the  rights  of  women  included  in  the 
proposed  revision  of  the  iiatioiial  constitution.  On  March  17, 
1919,  in  response  to  lari^c  petitions,  the  Council  of  Neuchatel  by  a 
vote  of  60  to  30  submitted  the  question  of  woman  suffrage  to  the 
voters.  In  June  the  National  Suffrage  Association  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  this  Canton  with  a  large  attendance  and  its  president, 
Mile.  Emily  Gourd,  gave  an  account  of  an  active  year's  work.  A 
petition  signed  by  157  women's  societies  asked  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil to  put  woman  suffrage  in  the  revised  national  eonstitution. 
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There  was  a  spirit  of  hopefulness  that  a  new  regime  was  at  hand, 
as  many  Cantons  were  considering  the  question. 

The  vote  was  taken  in  Neuchatel  June  28,  29,  1919.  A 
dishonorable  campaign  had  been  made  by  the  opponents,  financed 
by  the  liquor  trade,  and  the  result  in  the  entire  Canton  was  12,017 
noes,  5,346  ayes.  In  the  town  it  stood  1,647  noes,  831  ayes;  in 
the  industrial  and  Socialist  town  of  Chaux  de  Fonds  it  was  2,400 
noes,  1,800  a\TS.  The  I"\'(leial  C'ouncil  refused  all  appeals  to 
submit  the  question,  although  it  was  discussed  in  the  First  Cham- 
l)er.  Tn  October  the  Council  of  Basle  by  63  to  24  voted  to  submit 
the  proposition.  I'he  Council  of  Zurich  also  sent  it  to  the  voters, 
adding  eligibihty  to  office.  On  February  8,  1920,  the  vote  in  the 
Canton  of  Zurich  was  88,249  !  ^  ^  ayes.  In  that  of  Basle 
it  was  12,455  noes;  6,711  ayes.  The  peasants  were  solidly 
opposed  and  the  workingmen  voted  against  it. 

The  suffragists  then  concentrated  upon  Geneva  and  set  out  to 
get  a  petition  from  2,500  electors,  which  would  compel  the  Council 
of  the  Canton  to  submit  the  proposition.  In  June,  1920,  the 
International  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance  held  in  Geneva  its  first 
congress  after  the  war.  Delegates  were  present  from  all  over  the 
civihzed  world.  Twenty-one  countries  had  now  enfran- 
chised women.  From  every  point  of  view  it  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  it  had  ever  held  and  it  was  expected  to  influence  the 
referendum  on  woman  suffrage.  The  year  was  crowded  with 
work  and  the  2,500  names  were  not  obtained  until  November. 
It  was  February,  192 1,  before  the  Council  of  the  Canton  dis- 
cussed the  petition  and  then  it  was  referred  to  a  Special  Com- 
mission, where  it  was  held  until  September  21  before  the  proposal 
to  give  full  suffrage  and  elieihility  to  women  was  submitted  to 
the  voters.  The  election  took  place  October  17  and  resulted  in 
14,166  noes;  6,629  ayes. 

ITALY. 

Woman  suffrage  in  some  form  had  been  a  number  of  times 
before  the  Italian  Parliament  and  it  was  advocated  by  many  of 
the  eminent  university  women.  At  the  first  congress  of  the  Inter- 
national Woman  Suffrage  Alliance  in  Copenhagen  in  1906  Profes- 
sor Teresa  Labriola,  a  lecturer  on  law  in  the  University  of  Rome, 
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came  to  tell  of  eliforts  during  the  past  year  to  awaken  interest  in 
the  question  of  votes  for  women,  due  largely  to  the  demand  of 
men  for  universal  suffrage.  Some  women  had  tried  to  have  their 
names  placed  on  the  election  lists,  as  the  electoral  law  did  not 
prohibit  it,  but  the  courts  decided  against  them<  A  petition  signed 
by  a  large  ntmiber  of  women  was  presented  to  the  House  of 
Deputies  and  some  of  these  advocated  a  law  to  give  women  the 
suffrage  but  Premier  Giolitti  held  that  full  civil  rights  must  first 
be  given  to  them.  In  1908  congresses  of  women  were  held,  com- 
mittees formed  and  a  National  Committee  for  Woman  Suffrage 
was  suflfidently  organized  to  send  a  delegate  to  the  meeting  of  the 
International  Alliance  in  Amsterdam  and  be  accepted  as  an 
ciuxihary.  Later  it  became  a  Xational  I'edcration  for  Woman 
Suffrage.  By  igcx)  suffrage  coinniittees  had  been  establislied  in 
many  cities,  pul)lic  meetings  held  and  propaganda  work  doiie. 
The  National  Committee  bad  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the 
elections  of  March  to  bave  Deputies  selected  who  favored  giving 
the  franchise  to  women,  under  tbe  direction  of  its  president, 
Cotuitess  Giacinta  Martini,  and  vice-president,  Professor  Lab- 
riola.  Tbe  press  was  obliged  to  take  up  the  question,  led  by  the 
Giornde  d'Jtalia.  In  1910  a  Men's  League  for  Woman  Sullfrage 
was  formed  with  a  memljership  of  prominent  men.  A  bill  was 
brought  before  the  Chamber  to  abolish  marital  authority,  admit 
women  to  the  legal  profession  and  give  them  a  vote  in  local  gov- 
ernment.  Premier  Sonnino  was  in  sympathy  but  his  Cabinet  fell. 

The  National  Suffrage  Union  by  1912  had  10,000  members 
and  took  vigorous  part  in  the  municipal  elections.  As  a  result 
many  Municipal  Councils  adopted  resolutions  calling  on  the  Depu- 
ties to  pass  a  woman  suffrage  bill.  In  191 2  the  Chamber  was 
discussing  a  bill  to  extend  the  vote  to  illiterate  men  and  one  was 
introduced  to  give  it  to  women,  which  was  defeated  through  the 
inllucncc  ol  I'lx-uiicr  (liulitti,  Init  the  balloting  showed  that  it  was 
not  a  party  question.  His  government  was  continued  in  j)ower  by 
a  large  vote  at  tbe  next  election.  Tbe  King  in  opening  Parliament 
promised  a  bill  to  give  i-ivil  rig]u>  lo  women.  The  breaking  out  of 
tbe  War  in  1914  ended  all  hope  of  favorable  action  but  agitation 
and  organization  did  not  cease.  I^rge  sutlrage  congresses  were 
held  in  Rome  in  1916  and  1917,  the  latter  opened  with  an  eloquent 
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address  by  Keeper  of  the  Seals  Sacchi,  who  was  to  introduce  a 
Reform  Bill  for  women  but  it  was  not  done. 

After  the  War  Italy  shared  in  the  world-wide  movement  toward 
improving  the  position  of  women.  The  long-delayed  Sacchi  bill 
was  introduced.  It  very  largely  removed  the  civil  disabilities  of 
women,  which  were  many;  abolished  the  authority  of  the  husband, 
which  was  absolute;  gave  women  the  ric^ht  to  control  their  prop- 
erty, enter  the  professions,  fill  public  offices  and  have  equal  guard- 
ianship of  their  children.  On  March  25,  191 9,  the  Senate  Com- 
mission  reconmiended  the  passing  of  the  bill  without  change, 
which  was  done  in  July  by  a  vote  of  58  to  17.  On  April  23,  29, 
1920,  an  immense  suffrage  congress  was  held  in  Milan,  opened  by 
Dr.  Margherita  Ancona  and  addressed  by  prominent  men  of  all 
parties.  This  was  followed  by  others  and  there  was  a  strong 
public  demand  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women.  A  bill  was 
presented  July  30,  sponsored  by  sixteen  prominent  Deputies  of  all 
parties,  to  give  women  the  vote  on  the  same  terms  as  men  but  they 
were  not  to  use  it  until  after  the  approaching  general  election,  as 
there  would  not  be  time  to  make  new  lists.  This  Martini  bill  was 
referred  to  a  special  committee  of  Signor  Martini,  Signor  Gas- 
parotto  and  Signor  Sandrini  and  it  was  due  to  their  excellent 
management  that  it  went  through  with  such  speed  on  September 
6.  It  was  favored  by  Premier  Nitti,  some  brilliant  speeches  were 
made  and  it  passed  by  174  ayes,  55  noes.  Before  the  great 
rejoicing  was  nver,  before  the  bill  could  be  acted  on  by  the  Senate, 
the  Government  was  defeated  and  the  Parliament  was  dissolved. 
Italy  soon,  like  other  European  countries,  was  threatened  with 
revolution.  Ministers  rose  and  fell ;  politics  was  in  a  chaotic  state. 
This  situation  has  continued  to  a  considerable  degree  and  women 
are  still  without  the  suffrage  (1921). 

FRANCE. 

For  many  years  there  were  detached  groups  in  France  working 

for  political  lights  for  women  but  it  was  not  until  1909  tiial  .iiiy 
effort  at  national  or^^anization  was  made.  Then  in  February  a 
National  Coniniittee  was  formed  of  one  member  from  each 
society  with  Mme.  Jeanne  H.  Schmahl,  a  well-known  worker  for 
the  rights  of  women,  as  chairman.    The  National  Council  of 
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Women  of  France,  an  influential  body,  gave  its  assistance.  Mme. 
Schmahl  went  to  the  meeting  of  the  International  Woman  Suf- 
frage Alliance  in  London  the  following  April,  which  recognized 
the  committee  as  a  National  Association  and  accepted  it  as  an 
auxiliary.  It  immediately  began  organizing  branches  in  the 
FrovinceSi  and  received  especial  help  from  the  universities.  Pro- 
fessional women,  those  in  public  service  and  wage-earning  women 
joined  the  association,  which  soon  had  over  3,000  members.  The 
right  had  been  given  to  working  women  to  vote  in  the  election  of 
Trade  Councils.  As  far  back  as  1906  M.  Dussaussoy  had  pro- 
posed a  bill  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  giving  to  all  women  a  vote 
for  Municipal,  District  and  General  Councils.  In  March,  191  o, 
M.  Buisson,  chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  for  Uni- 
versal Suffrage,  reported  in  favor  of  this  bill  and  added  full 
suffrage.  In  jinic,  at  the  request  of  the  new  associatK  ii,  163 
Deputies  sigrieti  a  petition  that  the  report  should  be  taken  up  at 
once.   A  remarkable  sentiment  in  favor  was  disclosed. 

Mme.  V.  Vincent,  a  pioneer  in  the  woman  movement,  became 
president  of  the  association,  which  was  called  the  French  Union 
for  Woman  Suffrage.  By  the  time  the  International  AUiance 
held  its  congress  in  Budapest  in  June,  1913,  Mme.  Marguerite  de 
Witt  Schlumberger,  a  very  capable  executive,  had  been  elected 
president  and  the  report  of  the  secretary,  Mme.  C  V.  Bruns- 
chvicg,  of  the  progress  made  along  many  lines  filled  five  printed 
pages.  The  Municipal  suffrage  bill  had  been  taken  up  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  December,  1912,  and  then,  as  usually 
happened  in  all  countries,  some  electoral  reform  in  the  interest  of 
men  crowded  it  out  The  Union  now  numbered  10,000  members 
and  held  a  national  meeting  each  year.  More  requests  came  for 
speakers  than  could  be  answered. 

The  War  begun  in  19 14  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  parliamentary 
action  but  after  it  ended  the  expectation  throughout  the  world  was 
that  the  uiagiiilicciu  courage  and  eflicicncy  of  French  women  dur- 
ing the  four-and-a-lialf  years  would  be  rewarded  with  full  enfran- 
chisement. The  l^'nion  took  up  the  (juestion  at  once  and  met  the 
fullest  cooperation  in  the  ("hanihcr  01  Deputies.  The  debate 
opened  in  May,  iqig,  and  continued  through  tliree  sessions  It 
commenced  with  the  bill  for  the  Municipal  franchise  but  at  the 
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beginning  of  the  third  session  this  passed  to  an  amendment,  con- 
ferring the  same  complete  universal  suffrage  possessed  by  men. 
The  Chamber  was  undecided  when  M.  Viviani  and  M.  Briand, 
former  Prime  Ministers,  in  strong  speeches  called  for  the  amend' 
roenL  Their  powerful  influence  turned  the  scale  and  on  May  so 
by  377  ayes,  97  noes,  the  Deputies  voted  for  the  amendment 
amidst  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  It  had  to  be  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  a  non-progressive  body  not  elected  by  popular  vote  but 
by  District  and  Municipal  Councillors  in  each  Commune. 

With  much  anxiety  the  women  turned  to  the  Senate  and  after 
interviews  with  individual  members  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  hear- 
ing before  the  Commission,  or  Committee,  on  Adult  Suffrage, 
June  12.  They  presented  an  elotjucnt  appeal,  signed  officially  by 
the  Union  of  SuJlrage  Societies  witli  80  branches;  the  National 
Council  of  Women  with  150  and  several  other  large  or<;anizations 
of  women,  and  gave  a  copy  to  each  member.  It  was  received  in 
cold  silence  and  they  knew  that  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  of  the 
27  meml>ers  were  favorable.  The  elections  were  approach ini^^  and 
the  commission  would  not  report  the  subject  to  be  discussed  in  the 
Senate.  After  the  election  the  new  Chamber  of  Deputies  consid- 
ered in  September  a  proposal  to  the  Senate  to  hold  a  discussion  on 
the  woman  suffrage  bill,  which  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  340  to  95. 
It  had  no  effect  and  the  commission  not  only  refused  to  lay  the 
measure  before  the  Senate  but  rejected  one  to  give  the  franchise 
to  woman  relatives  of  the  men  who  were  killed  in  the  war.  The 
Radical  members  fear  that  to  give  women  a  vote  would  strengthen 
the  power  of  the  Catholic  church ;  the  Conservatives  fear  that  the 
political  emancipation  of  women  would  diminish  the  influence  of 
the  clergy.   Thus  the  situation  remains  in  the  sopited  Republic. 

OTH£R  COUNTRIES  IN  EUROPE. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  International  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance 
in  Geneva  in  ig2o  the  president.  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt. 
called  aiuiiiion  in  her  address  to  the  fact  that  Greece  and  Spain  in 
Kurope,  Argentina  and  I'msfiiay  in  South  America  and  the  island 
of  ("nha  had  made  enonq-h  proi^ress  in  organization  for  woman 
suttrage  within  a  few  years  to  be  accepted  as  auxiliaries. 
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Greece,  While  the  Peace  Treaty  was  being  framed  at 
Parts  in  1919  Premier  V'emzclos  received  a  deputation  of  leading 
suffragists  from  many  countries,  expressed  his  sympathy  with  the 
movement  and  gave  them  the  names  of  women  in  Athens  with 
whom  to  take  up  the  question  of  organization.  On  Jan.  23,  1920, 
he  stated  to  the  Parliament  in  Greece  that  the  Government  was 
prepared  to  give  the  suffrage  to  women  as  soon  as  they  to  some 
extent  requested  it.  This  was  followed  in  March  by  the  forming 
in  Athens  of  a  League  for  the  Rights  of  Women  and  later  by 
branches  in  Crete,  Thessaly  and  Corfu.  A  petition  for  political 
and  civic  rights,  in  which  other  societies  of  women  joined,  was 
sent  to  the  Parliament.  The  Lyceum  Club,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  influential  in  Greece,  arranged  a  great  congress  of  women  to 
meet  in  October  to  consider  measures  for  the  advancement  of 
women  along  all  lines,  including  that  of  suffrage.  Then  the 
Venizelos  Government  was  overthrown  by  a  plebiscite,  the  King 
returned  and  the  congress  was  deferred  until  April,  1921.  At 
that  time  a  hundred  societies  of  women  sent  delegates.  It  was 
opened  by  Premier  dounaris  and  the  King  and  Queen  were 
present.  Woman  suffrage  was  the  leadini;  feature  and  several 
Cabinet  Miinsters  announced  the  intention  of  the  (iovernment  to 
confer  it.  Oueen  Sophia  decorated  Madame  Parron,  president  of 
the  congress,  and  thanked  her  for  devoting  her  life  to  the  progress 
of  Greek  women.  There  have  1)pen  the  usual  delays  but  the 
women  will  probably  be  enfranchised  in  the  not  distant  future. 

Spain.  The  women  of  Spain  labor  under  great  disadvan- 
tages in  trying  to  obtain  the  franchise,  as  the  Catholic  church, 
which  is  alUpowerful,  is  not  in  favor  of  it.  The  King  and  Queen 
are  friendly  and  a  number  of  the  statesmen  are  ready  to  assist. 
The  Cabinet  in  1919  pressed  a  bill  which  would  give  a  vote  to 
all  women  over  23  years  old  and  it  was  placed  on  the  program  of 
the  Republican  party.  There  are  eight  or  ten  suffrage  societies  in 
different  cities  united  in  a  Supreme  Feminist  Council,  which  holds 
congresses  and  has  presented  to  the  Parliament  petitions  signed 
by  tliousands  of  women  asking  for  complete  political  and  lega^ 
equality.    It  is  an  auxiliary  of  the  International  Alliance. 

There  have  been  attempts  to  organize  for  woman  suffrage  in 
Portugal.    Travellers  in  various  districts  01  Turkey  rej^ort  that 
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in  some  of  them  wonien  are  permitted  to  vote  and  hold  office. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  War  there  was  some  suffrage  among 
the  property  owning  women  in  the  Jewish  colonization  of  Pales- 
tine. After  it  was  taken  by  General  Allenby  the  Jewish  Provi- 
sional Assembly  called  to  arrange  for  a  National  Constituent 
Assembly  provided  that  women  as  well  as  men  should  vote  for  it. 
There  was  opposition  from  the  orthodox  but  the  liberal  element 
prevailed.  They  vote  and  belong  to  the  political  organizations  and 
also  have  their  own,  which  work  for  the  improvement  of  the  civil 
and  legal  position  of  women.  They  have  united  in  a  national 
organization  and  become  auxiliary  to  the  International  Woman 
Suffrage  Alliance.  Women  have  been  elected  to  city  councils  and 
even  to  the  National  Asseml)ly. 

When  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  visited  China  in  IQ12  she 
found  that  womt'ti  had  taken  part  in  tlic  revolution  and  not  only 
had  voted  for  the  new  Parliament  hut  had  been  elected  to  it. 
Tiiese  j)rivi!eq:es  w<Te  afterwards  taken  away  but  they  organized 
soeieties  t(-)  ^^^et  them  again.  Mrs.  Catt  kept  in  touch  with  these 
societies  and  in  1913  they  were  accepted  as  auxiliary  to  the  Alli- 
ance.   They  are  still  keeping  up  the  struggle  for  political  rights. 

There  is  only  the  nucleus  of  a  movement  for  woman  suffratije 
in  Japan  but  some  of  the  statesmen  favor  it  and  women's  societies 
petition  for  it.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  a  beginning  has  been  made  toward  organiza- 
tion. Women  are  not  allowed  to  attend  political  meetings  and 
their  position  is  very  restricted  but  this  year  (1921)  they  have 
done  a  great  deal  of  public  work  for  peace.  The  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment is  progressing  rapidly  and  the  results  will  eventually  be 
seen  in  an  improved  status  of  women. 

South  America.  Women  occupy  an  advanced  position 
in  Ari;entina  in  education,  in  business  and  in  organized  work. 
Tliey  have  had  durinfic  the  ])ast  twenty  years  an  excellent  training 
through  the  Xational  (  ouncil  of  Women  and  they  have  exercised 
much  inlluence  in  pulilic  affairs.  They  were  slow  in  entering  the 
inovement  for  woman  sutTr[iL^e  but  by  1920  they  were  sufficiently 
organized  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Alicia  Moreati.  to  send  a 
representative  to  the  congress  of  the  International  Alliance  in 
Geneva  in  June  and  be  received  as  an  auxiliary.  Large  meetings 
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have  been  held  in  Buenos  Aires.  There  is  much  favorable  senti^ 
ment  in  the  Parliament,  where  bills  have  been  introduced. 

The  woman  suffrage  movement  is  well  advanced  in  Uruguay 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Paulina  Luisi,  who  attended  the 
Geneva  congress,  where  her  association  entered  the  International 
Alliance.  The  president  of  the  Republic,  Dr.  Baltaser  Brum,  is 
an  ardent  advocate  of  woman's  enfranchisement  and  is  using  his 
best  efforts  for  it.  A  bill  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Aralya  for  the 
complete  emancipation  of  women,  which  did  not  pass.  Later  one 
for  Iho  Municipal  franchise  was  presented  by  Depnty  Alfco  Brum, 
brother  of  the  president,  which  it  is  behevcd  will  ultimately  be 
ac  cepted.  There  is  a  suffrage  society  in  ChiH,  one  in  Paraguay 
and  one  in  Brazil,  where  the  Senate  in  1920  defeated  a  bill. 

The  Central  American  Constitnent  Assembly,  the  legislative 
body  of  the  new  I"\'deration  of  Central  American  States,  has  ap- 
proved woman  suffrage.  There  is  to  be  a  Pan  American  Suf- 
frage Congress  of  Women  in  the  United  States  in  1922,  which 
doubtless  will  give  a  great  impetus  to  the  cause  in  the  Central  and 
South  American  countries. 

Mexico.  The  constitution  made  for  Mexico  after  the  last 
revolution  gave  the  suffrage  to  all  citizens  without  distinction  of 
sex  and  women  have  voted  in  Yucatan  but  the  elections  through- 
out the  country  have  not  been  settled  enough  for  them  to  exercise 
their  right.  There  are  suffrage  societies  among  the  different 
classes  of  women  and  the  wage-earners  are  especially  insistent  on 
having  a  voice  in  the  Government.  The  President  is  quoted  as 
having  said  that  the  time  when  women  will  vote  is  near  at  hand. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  WOMAN   SUFi-KAC.E  ALLiANCK. 

An  international  association  of  the  groups  of  women  in  vari- 
ous countries  who  were  working  to  obtain  the  suffrage  was  for 
many  years  the  strong  desire  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton 

and  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  two  leaders  of  the  movement  in  the 
United  States.  When,  however,  in  the  early  eighties  the  first 
steps  were  taken  they  f(mnd  that  Great  Britain  was  tlie  only 
one  with  orgaiuz.itions  ior  this  purpose.  Tliey  visited  there  in 
1S83-4  and  found  so  much  sympathy  with  the  idea  that  a  coni- 
rnittee  was  appointed  to  cooperate  widi  one  in  the  United  Slates 
in  arranging  for  an  International  Woman  Suffrage  Association.^ 
It  was  decided  as  a  first  step  to  hold  an  International  Suffrage 
Convention  but  after  a  correspondence  which  extended  through 
several  years,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  geting  in  touch  with 
women  in  the  different  countries  who  were  interested,  it  was 
considered  advisable  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  undertaking  and 
call  an  International  Congress  of  Women  engaged  in  all  kinds 
of  work  for  the  general  welfare.  This  was  hdd  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  March,  1888,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Suf- 
frage Association  and  was  the  largest  convention  of  women 
which  had  ever  taken  place  up  to  that  time.  It  resulted  in  a 
permanent  International  Council  of  Women,  which  in  a  few 
years  established  a  Standing  Committee  on  SufTrage  and  Rights 
of  Citizenship  with  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  as  chairman.  'The 
National  Councils  in  all  countries  formed  auxiliary  committees 
and  made  woman  suffrage  a  part  of  their  program  and  it  liad  a 
prominent  place  at  the  National  and  International  Congresses. 
The  woman  suffrage  leaders  in  the  United  States  did  not  abandon 
the  idea  of  an  affiliation  of  tlie  societies  which  were  forming  in 
many  lands  for  the  specific  purpose  of  obtaining  the  franchise 
but  no  further  steps  toward  it  were  taken. 

*HitiotTf  0f  W«mm  Su8r0§t,  Volume  IV,  page  114. 
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From  the  time  Mrs.  Carrie  C  hapinan  (*att  became  officially 
connected  with  the  National  Association  in  1905  a  dominant 
thought  with  her  was  that  there  should  be  an  international  suf- 
frage  associntinn.  Miss  Anthony  resigned  the  presidency  in 
1900  and  Mrs.  Catt  became  her  successor.  She  presented  her 
idea  to  Miss  Anthony,  who  told  her  of  the  early  efforts  and 
encouraged  her  to  apply  her  great  organizing  ability  to  the  under- 
taking, feeling  that  she  was  fitted  for  it  above  all  others.  Mrs. 
Catt  at  once  began  the  preliminary  work  and  after  two  years 
of  correspondence  the  officers  of  the  National  American  Woman 
Suffrage  Association  issued  an  invitation  for  an  International 
Conference  to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  at  the  time  of  its 
annual  convention  in  February,  1902.  This  conference  took 
place  and  was  attended  by  delegates  from  many  countries.  A 
part  of  their  interesting  and  vahiabic  addresses  before  the  con- 
vention and  committees  of  Congress  will  be  found  in  Chapter  II 
of  Vohime  V.  The  official  proceeding's  ot  the  conference  are 
condensed  from  the  Minutes  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  president  of  the  National  Amer- 
ican Woman  Suffrage  Association,  called  the  meeting  to  order 
and  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  correspondence  conducted  with 
the  officers  of  vvomen's  associations  of  various  kinds  concerning 
an  International  Woman  Suffrage  Conference.  She  reported 
that  ten  countries  would  be  represented  by  delegates — England, 
Australia,  Canada,  Norway,  Sweden,  Germany,  Russia,  Turkey, 
Chile  and  the  United  States.  She  expressed  regret  that  tmfor* 
seen  circumstances  at  the  last  moment  prevented  the  attendance 
of  the  Canadian  delegation  but  stated  that  James  L.  Hughes, 
Inspector  of  Public  Schools  in  Toronto,  would  attend  and  report 
on  the  position  of  women  in  Canada. 

The  United  States  association  had  appointed  four  delegates 
and  It  bad  been  hoped  tliat  each  country  would  send  four  but  no 
country  had  sent  mr)re  tlian  one.  The  meeting  was  asked  to 
select  a  chairman  and  on  uKnion  of  Mrs.  Fenwick  Miller,  seconded 
by  Mrs.  Drewson,  Miss  Susan  R.  Anthony  was  unanimously 
chosen  and  took  the  chair.  Miss  Vida  Goldstein  was  elected 
recording  secretary. 

The  following  delegates  responded  to  the  roll  call:  Mrs. 
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Florence  Miller,  England ;  Miss  Vida  Goldstein,  Australia ;  Mrs. 
Sofja  Levovna  Friedland,  Russia;  Mrs.  Gudrun  Drewson,  Nor- 
way; Miss  Florence  Fensham,  Turkey;  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  the  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  Mrs.. 
Rachel  Foster  Avery,  United  States.  Mrs.  Catt  announced  that 
a  delegate  from  Germany,  Miss  Antonie  Stolle ;  one  from  Chile, 
Miss  Carolina  Huidobro,  and  one  from  Sweden,  Mrs.  Emmy 
Evald,  would  arrive  later.  A  committee  of  five  was  appointed 
to  consider  a  plan  for  international  cooperation — ^Mrs.  Miller, 
Mrs.  Avery,  Miss  Stolle,  Mrs.  Drewson,  Miss  Goldstein.  At 
another  session  its  recommendations  were  read  and  adopted  as 
follows : 

1.  That  it  is  desirable  to  form  an  J iiici naliniKil  \\  uman  Suf- 
frage Committee  for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  a  central  bureau 
for  the  collection,  excham^c  and  dissemination  of  i?i formation 
concerning  the  methods  of  suffrage  work  and  the  general  status 
of  women  in  the  various  countries  having  representation  on  the 
committee. 

2.  That  the  delegates  to  the  conference  be  instructed  to  ask 
their  respective  societies  to  appoint  three  representatives  to  act  on 

such  a  committee. 

3.  That  in  the  event  of  societies  declining  to  cooperate,  the 
delegates  be  authorized  to  form  a  separate  International  Commit- 
tee in  their  respective  countries. 

4.  That  the  secretary  of  the  International  Committee  be  in- 
structed to  communicate  with  known  suffragists  in  coimtries  not 
represented  in  this  conference  and  to  recommend  cooperation 
with  the  tntemational  organization.  .  .  . 

The  delegates  were  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  above 
temporary  form  of  organization  would  result  in  most  satisfactory 
international  cooperation.  It  was  held  that  each  nation  should 
be  given  free  opportunity  to  aid  in  the  forming  of  the  permanent 
organi7ation  and  that  the  present  needs  would  be  best  served 
by  a  t<  rijj)orary  International  Committee.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  next  International  Woman  Suffrage  Conference  should  be 
called  in  Berlin  in  1904.  in  connection  with  the  Quinquennial 
Meeting  of  the  International  Council  of  Women,  and  that  mean- 
time each  nation  should  be  asked  to  consider  this  movement  and 
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send  delegates  fully  instructed  as  to  the  best  form  of  a  permanent 
international  organization. 

Miss  Anthony  was  elected  permanent  chairman :  Mrs.  Cnii, 
sccrctar}';  Mrs.  ]'>n\vick  Miller,  treasurer.    Mrs.  Catt  moved 
that  as  an  International  Association  was  not  yet  permanently 
organized,  each  country  should  be  asked  to  contribute  something 
toward  the  general  working  expenses  of  printing,  postage,  etc., 
but  the  financial  obligation  should  be  left  to  its  own  discretion. 
It  was  decided  that  the  plan  of  organization  adopted  by  the  con- 
ference be  read  to  the  convention  of  the  National  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation then  in  session.   To  make  the  conference  still  more 
international  in  character  a  vice-chairman  r^resenting  Germany 
was  added  and  the  appointment  was  left  to  the  German  societies. 
It  was  arranged  that  the  committee  should  hold  office  till  the 
meeting  in  Berlin.    It  was  moved  by  Mrs.  Friedland,  seconded 
by  Miss  Fensham,  that  the  foreign  delegates  accord  their  warmest 
thanks  to  the  National  American  Suffrage  Association  for  in- 
viting them  to  the  International  Conference  and  for  the  many 
kindnesses  shown  them. 

Mrs.  Catt  had  sent  out  a  list  of  twenty-eight  qucstiuiia  to  most 
of  tbe  countries  and  she  reported  that  answers  had  been  received 
from  thirty-two.    These  questions  covered  property  rights  of 
women,  occupations,  wages,  education,  guardianship  of  children, 
divorce,  office  holding,  suffrage  and  other  legal  and  civil  rights. 
The  full  and  comprehensive  answers,  some  of  them  from  Consuls 
and  other  government  representatives,  were  published  in  the 
official  report  of  the  conference  and  formed  an  invaluable  collec- 
tion of  facts  and  statistics  such  as  had  never  before  been  made. 
They  gave  a  striking  object  lesson  in  the  strong  necessity  for 
women  to  have  a  voice  in  the  laws  and  the  governments  under 
which  they  live. 

It  had  been  suggested  by  Mrs.  Catt  that  this  conference  should 
consider  issuing  a  Declaration  of  Principles,  expressing  briefly 
the  demand  for  independence  and  individuality  which  women  are 
making  today.  Mrs.  Fenwick  Miller  warmly  supported  the  sug- 
gestion and  a  comiimtee  of  three  was  appointed  to  draw  it  up— 
Mrs.  Avery,  Mrs.  I'^vald  and  Miss  Fensham.  As  finally  sub- 
mitted, discussed  and  accepted  it  formed  the  platform  of  the 
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international  organization  and  was  adopted  at  each  meeting  for 
some  years  afterwards.  It  was  called  a  Declaration  of  Principles 
and  read  as  follows : 

1.  Men  and  women  are  born  equally  free  and  independent  mem- 
bers of  the  human  race,  equally  endowed  with  intelligence  and 
ability  and  equally  entiti^  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  individual 

rights  nnd  h'bcrtv. 

2.  Thr  natural  relation  of  ihc  sexes  is  that  of  inter-dependence 
and  coo^ration  and  the  repression  of  the  rights  and  liberty  of  one 
sex  inevitably  works  injury  to  the  other  and  hence  to  the  whole  race. 

3.  In  all  lands  those  laws,  creeds  and  customs  which  have  tended 
to  restrict  women  to  a  position  of  dependence,  to  discourage  their 
education,  to  impede  the  development  of  their  natural  gifts  and  to 
subordinate  their  indi\ i'lualitv  have  been  based  upon  false  theories 
and  have  produced  an  artihcial  and  unjust  relation  of  the  sexes  in 
modern  society. 

4.  Self-government  in  the  home  and  the  State  is  the  inalienable 

right  of  every  normal  adtdt  and  the  refusal  nf  this  rig^it  to  women 
has  resulterl  in  social,  legal  and  economic  inju-^tice  to  them  and  has 
also  intensified  the  existing  economic  disturbances  throughout  the 
world. 

5.  Governments  which  impose  taxes  and  laws  upon  their  women 

citizens  without  giving  them  the  right  of  consent  or  dissent  which 
is  granted  to  men  citizens  exercise  a  tyranny  inconsistent  with  just 
government. 

6.  The  ballot  is  the  only  legal  and  permanent  means  of  defend- 
ing the  right  to  'life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  pro- 
nounced inalienable  by  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence 

afid  accepted  as  inalienable  hy  all  civilized  nations.  In  any  repre- 
sentative form  of  government .  therefore,  women  should  be  vested 
with  all  the  political  rights  and  privileges  of  electors. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  TH£  ALLIANCE. 

The  International  Woman  Suffrage  Committee,  which  had 

been  formed  at  a  conference  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  February, 
1902,  and  adjourned  to  meet  in  Ilerlin  in  June,  1904,  was  called 
to  order  on  June  3,  in  the  Prince  Albert  Hotel  by  the  chairman, 
Miss  Susan  R.  Anthony,  who  was  warmly  greeted  by  the  women 
of  all  countries.  The  folknving  report  of  this  and  subsequent 
meetings  is  condensed  from  the  Minutes: 

The  program  arranged  by  the  officers  was  adopted  as  the 
order  of  business.  Dr.  jur.  Anita  Augsburg  of  the  German 
Suffrage  Association  delivered  a  cordial  address  of  welcome  and 

VOL  VX 
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Miss  Anthony,  in  behalf  of  the  visiting  delegates,  responded. 
Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  presented  a  gavel  from  the  women 
of  Wyoming,  .who  have  enjoyed  the  right  of  full  suffrage  longer 
than  any  other  women  in  the  world. 

Dr.  phil.  Kathe  Schirmacher  of  Germany  was  appointed  official 
interpreter;  Miss  Adelheid  von  Welczedc  of  Germany  was  made 
assistant  secretary  and  was  also  appointed  on  the  committee  on 
credentials  with  Dr.  Aletta  Jacobs  of  Holland  and  Miss  Edith 
Palliser  of  England.  The  roll  call  of  nations  showed  delegates 
from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Netherlands.  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Hungary,  New  Zealand  and 
Germany. 

Guests  and  delegates  from  countries  wlicre  no  organization 
was  affiliated  with  the  International  Coniniittee  were  j^iven  the 
privileges  of  the  conference  except  the  vote.  The  Declaration 
of  Principles  was  read  and  Dr.  Schirmacher  and  Mile.  Camille 
Vidart  of  Switzerland  were  appointed  to  translate  it  into  German 
and  French  for  discussion.  Dr.  Augspurg  read  telegrams  of 
greeting  and  good  will  from  the  French  delegates,  who  were 
prevented  from  attending  the  conference. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  name  of  the  new  association  be  the 
International  Woman  Suffrag^e  Alliance  and  a  motion  by  Dr. 
Anna  Howard  Shaw  (U.  S.  A.)  that  Miss  Anthony  be  declared 
its  first  member  was  carried  amid  cheers.  It  was  moved  by  Mrs. 
Lucretia  L.  Blankenlnirt:,^  of  Philadelphia  and  unanimously  car- 
ried that  Miss  Mary  S.  Anthony  be  the  second  member.  It  was 
voted  that  those  delegates  at  the  first  conference  in  Washington 
who  were  not  now  present  be  invited  to  stand  also  as  charter 
members  of  the  permanent  Alliance.  The  opportunity  was  ^n 
given  for  the  affiliation  of  honorary  associates  and  the  following 
were  accepted :  Wilhelmtne  Sheriff  Bain  and  Isabel  Napier,  New 
Zealand;  Miss  Anna  Ilude,  Mrs.  diarlotte  Norrie,  Mrs. 
Johannc  Miinter,  roj.enliagen ;  Mrs.  Friedcrike  von  Meklcr 
Trannwies,  Austria;  Le(>[)ol(l  Katscher,  Hungary;  Mme.  Chapon- 
niere-C'haix,  Mile.  Vidart,  Switzerland. 

The  object  of  the  Alliance  was  declared  to  be  "to  secure  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  women  of  all  nations  and  to  unite  the 
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friends  of  woman  suffrage  throughout  the  world  in  organized 
cooperation  and  fraternal  helpfulness,"  and  a  constitution  was 
adopted.  The  roll  of  nations  was  called  and  the  delegates  from 
Greal -Britain,  Germany,  Netherlands.  Sweden  and  the  United 
States  pledged  affiliation.  Mrs.  Catt  made  the  pledge  for  Aus- 
tralia. Delegates  from  Denmark  and  Norway  asked  for  time 
to  present  the  matter  to  their  associations  and  a  little  later  became 
auxiliaries.  All  the  suffrage  associations  in  existence  that  could 
be  called  national  except  that  of  Canada— «ight  altogether — 
joined  the  Alliance.  Mesdames  Minna  Cauer,  Germany;  Agda 
Montelius,  Sweden;  Charlotte  Norrie,  Denmark;  Mrs.  Blanken- 
biirg.  Dr.  Jacobs  and  Miss  Palliser  were  appointed  to  consider 
designs  for  an  international  badge. 

Miss  Anthony  announced  that  as  she  had  reached  the  age  of 
84  she  could  not  stand  as  candidate  for  the  presidency  and  it 
was  unanimously  voted  that  she  be  made  honorary  president. 
The  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  Mrs.  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt,  New  York;  first  vice-president,  Dr.  jur.  Anita 
Augspurg.  Hamburg;  second  vice-president,  Mrs.  MilKcent  Gar- 
rett Fawcett,  London ;  secretary,  Mrs.  Rachel  Foster  Avery, 
Philadelphia:  first  assistant  secretary,  Dr.  Kathe  Schirniacher, 
Paris  (address  temporarily)  ;  second,  Miss  Johanna  A.  W.  Naber, 
Amsterdam;  treasurer,  Miss  Rodger  Cunliffe,  London.  (Later 
Miss  Naber  resigned  and  Miss  Martina  G.  Kramers  of  Rotterdam 
was  appointed.) 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  new  Alliance  met  J^me  6  at 
the  Palast  Hotel.  Tt  was  arranged  that  fiftv  copies  of  the 
Declaration  of  Principles,  the  Constitution  and  the  Minutes  be 
typed  in  Berlin  and  sent  to  the  presidents  of  the  affiliated  societies 
and  the  honorary  associates.  It  was  decided  to  postpone  applica- 
tion for  auxiliaryship  to  the  International  Council  of  Women  for 
at  least  two  years.  Correspondence  with  the  countries  requiring 
special  information  was  assigned  as  follows:  **To  Mrs.  Catt, 
Australia;  to  Dr.  Augspurg,  Norway  and  Austria:  to  Dr.  Schir- 
macher,  Italy  and  France;  to  Miss  Naber,  Switzerland  and  Bel- 
gium. It  was  decided  that  the  Alliance  should  meet  every  five 
years  for  the  election  of  officers,  revision  of  the  constitution, 
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etc.,  but  that  during  tliis  period  executive  meetings  and  congresses 
might  be  held.^ 

THIRD  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  ALLIANCE. 

The  first  Executive  Meeting  and  Third  Conference  of  the 
Alliance  was  held  at  Copenhagen  Aug.  7-1 1,  igo6,  in  the  Con- 
cert Palais,  in  response  to  a  Call  from  the  president,  Mrs.  Carrie 
Chapman  Catl,  aiul  sccicl.ii  y,  Mrs.  Rachel  Foster  Avery,  to  the 
affiliated  National  Woman  Suffrage  Associations,  which  said: 

An  especial  invitation  to  send  fraternal  delegates  is  extended  to 

all  societies  known  to  be  in  s>Tnpathy  with  our  movement.  Indi- 
viflual'^  of  whatever  race,  nativity  or  creed,  who  believe  in  tlie  right 
of  the  woman  citizen  to  protect  her  interests  in  society  by  the  ballot, 
are  invited  to  be  present  The  enfranchisement  of  women  is  em- 
phatically a  \^  orld  movement.  The  unanswerable  logic  upon  which 
the  movement  is  based  and  the  opposition  which  everywhere  appears 
to  combat  that  logic  with  its  array  of  traditions  and  prejudices  are 
the  same  in  all  lands.  The  evolution  of  the  movement  must  proceed 
along  the  same  lines  among  all  peoples.  In  union  there  is  strength. 
Let  international  cooperation,  organization  and  work  be  our 
watchwords. 

Two  years  of  careful  preparation,  extended  correspondence 
and  close  attention  to  endless  details  by  the  president  and  officers 
of  the  Alliance  had  brought  to  Copenhagen  a  congress  of  women 
prepared  to  inaugurate  a  world  movement  for  woman  suffrage. 
Excellent  arrangements  had  been  made  by  the  Danish  Associa- 
tion through  four  committees:  Finance,  Miss  Eline  Hansen; 
Information,  Miss  Julie  Laurberg;  Press,  Miss  Sophie  Alberti; 
Entertainment,  Mrs.  Johanne  Munter.  The  music  was  in  charge 
of  Miss  Bemberg.  The  entire  expenses  of  the  convention,  rent 
of  hall,  handsome  decorations,  silk  badges,  etc.,  were  met  by  the 
finance  committee.  The  elaborate  souvenir  programs  contained 
many  views  of  the  city  which  were  made  by  Miss  Laurberg's 

'  DelegatM  and  alternatet  preicnt  besides  Uiote  already  mentioned  were  Misses  L.  G. 
Heyniann  and  Kam  Ziclz,  GermMiy;  Mn.  Stanton  Coll,  Creat  Britain;  Mrs.  Henrietta 

von  Luenen  de  Bordi-?.  Mrs.  Hengcveld  Gartitson,  Miss  C.  C.  A.  Van  Dorp,  Nrthrr 
lands;  Mrs.  Vibetha  Salicath,  Misa  Eline  Hansen,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Kilcrsgaard,  Miss 
Raamiuaea.  DenoiBrk:  Mr*.  Aann  B.  WickscU,  Mrs.  Frigga  CarlhcrK,  Miss  Jennjr 
Wann^l.dt.  Sweden:  Miss  Fredrikke  Morck,  Mi?!s  Marie  Scharlcnbcrg.  Norway;  .Mra. 
Saulncr,  Switzerland;  Mrs.  Henry  Dobson,  Australia;  Mi.t*  Roaika  SchwimniT,  lIuuKary; 
Mra.  Mvtj  Wood  Swift,  Miss  Belle  Kearney.  Mrs.  Tela  Hiislcd  Harper,  Miss  Lucy  E. 
Anthony,  lUaa  ITctlie  Lovipa  White,  Mrs.  LyUia  Kingsmill  Commander,  United  States. 
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camera.    Th«  ranarkaUe  work  of  the  press  before  and  during 

the  c  i Tigress  was  due  to  Miss  Alberti's  judicious  and  skilful 
riianagciiiciU.  The  entertainments  under  the  capable  direction  of 
Mrs.  Miinter  included  a  beautiful  dinner  given  by  a  committee 
of  Danish  ladies  at  the  famous  pleasure  resort  Marienlyst;  a 
reception  by  the  directors  at  Rosenberg  Castle;  an  afternoon  tea 
by  the  officers  of  the  widely-known  Women's  Readmg  Chib  of 
3,200  members,  of  which  Miss  Alherti,  a  founder,  was  the 
president;  a  reception  and  banquet  by  the  Municipal  Council  in 
the  magnificent  City  Hall  and  a  farewell  supper  by  the  Danish 
Suffrage  Association  at  Skydebanen,  preceded  by  an  interesting 
program  of  recitations  and  costume  dances.  There  were  many 
private  dinners^  luncheons  and  excursions  to  the  beautiful  and 
historic  environs. 

Two  more  national  suffrage  associations  had  united  with  the 
Alliance — ^those  of  Hungary  and  Canada.  Australia  was  ready 
to  enter.  France  had  sent  a  delegate,  Madame  Maria  Martin, 
and  expected  to  form  a  national  association  within  a  year.  Pro- 
fessor Teresa  Labric^  was  present  to  promise  the  affiliation  of 
Italy  in  another  year.  Six  highly  educated,  progressive  delegates 
from  Russia  represented  the  Union  of  Defenders  of  Woman's 
Rights,  composed  of  79  societies  and  10,000  members,  which 
applied  for  auxiliaryship.  I'Vaternal  delegates  were  present  from 
the  International  Council  of  Women  and  the  National  Councils 
of  Norway,  Sweden,  France,  tlie  United  States  and  Australia; 
from  the  International  Council  of  Nurses  and  from  organiza- 
tions of  women  in  Finland  and  Iceland.  Telegrams  of  greeting 
were  received  from  societies  and  individuals  in  twenty-five  dif- 
ferent cities  of  Europe.  About  one  hundred  delegates  and 
alternates  from  twelve  coimtries  were  present. 

Several  sessions  were  filled  to  overflowing  with  these  greetings 
and  the  reports  from  the  various  countries  of  the  progress  made 
by  women  in  the  contest  for  their  civil,  legal  and  political  rights. 
As  published  in  the  Minutes,  filling  55  pages,  these  reports 
fotmedi  a  remarkable  and  significant  chapter  in  the  world's 
history.  Mrs.  Catt  was  in  the  chair  on  the  first  afternoon  and 
a  cordial  welcome  was  extended  by  the  presidents  of  five  Danish 
organizations  of  women:   Miss  Alberti,  Mrs.  Louise  Hansen, 
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Mrs.  Louise  Norlund,  Mrs.  Jutta  Bojsen  Moller  and  Miss  Heimi 
Forchhamtner  for  the  National  Council  of  Women.  Dr.  jur. 
Anita  Augspurg  of  Germany,  the  first  vice-president,  responded 
for  the  Alliance.  She  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Catt»  who,  in  her 
president's  address,  after  describing  in  full  the  forming  of  the 
Alliance,  gave  a  comprehensive  report  of  the  progress  toward 
organizing  suffrage  associations  in  the  various  countries  during 
the  past  two  years  and  the  growth  and  futture  prospects  of  the 
international  movement.  She  touched  a  responsive  chord  in 
every  heart  when  she  said: 

Since  we  last  met  our  cause  lias  sustained  a  signal  loss  in  the 
death  of  our  honorary  president,  Susan  B.  Anthony.  She  has  been 
the  inspircr  of  our  movement  in  many  lands  and  we  may  justly 
say  that  her  labors  belonged  to  all  the  world.  She  passed  in  the 
ripeness  of  years  and  with  a  life  behind  her  which  counted  not  a 
wasted  moment  nor  a  selfish  thought.  When  one  thinks  of  her 
it  must  be  with  the  belief  that  she  was  born  and  lived  to  perform 
an  especial  mission.  All  who  knew  her  well  mourn  her  and  long 
will  thcv  miss  her  wise  cuunsel,  her  lirarty  cheerfulness  nnd  her 
splendid  optimism.  There  has  been  nu  unportant  national  sullrage 
meeting  in  the  United  States  for  half  a  century  and  no  interna- 
tional meeting  of  significance  at  any  time  in  which  she  has  not 
been  a  conspicuous  lii^irc.  This  is  the  first  to  meet  without  her. 
We  must  hope  that  her  spirit  will  he  with  us  and  inspire  our 
deliberations  with  the  same  lofty  purpose  and  noble  energy  whicli 
governed  all  her  labors. 

Mrs.  Catt  reviewed  the  movement  for  woman  suffrage,  declar- 
ing that  the  most  ambitious  should  be  satisfied  with  the  general 
progress,  ami  said  in  conclusion: 

We  have  been  like  an  army  climbing  slowly  and  laboriously  up 
a  steep  and  rocky  mountain.  We  have  looked  upward  and  have 
seen  uncertain  stretches  of  time  and  effort  between  us  and  the 
longed  for  sninniit.  We  have  not  been  discouraged  for  behind  us 
lay  fifty  years  of  marvelous  achievement.  We  have  known  that 
we  should  reach  that  goal  but  we  have  also  known  that  there  was 
no  way  to  do  it  but  to  plod  on  patientiy,  step  by  step.  Yet  sud- 
denly, almost  witliout  warnin^^,  we  sec  upon  that  summit  another 
army.  How  came  it  tliere?  it  has  neither  descetuled  from  heaven 
nor  made  the  long,  hard  journey,  yet  there  above  us  all  the  women 
of  Finland  stand  today.  Eadi  wears  the  royal  crown  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  self-governing  citizen.  Two  years  ago  these 
women  would  not  have  been  permitted  by  the  law  to  organize  a 
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woman  suffrage  association.    A  year  later  they  did  organize  a 

woman  sutTragc  committee  and  before  it  is  yet  a  year  old  its  work 
is  done!  The  act  giving  full  suffrage  and  eligibility  to  all  offices 
has  been  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  four  Chambers  of  Parliament 
and  the  Czar  has  approved  the  measure!  Metaphorically  a  glad 
shout  of  joy  has  gone  up  from  the  whole  body  of  suffragists  the 
world  over. 

Mrs.  Catt  presided  at  everv  public  and  every  business  meeting 
and  hers  was  the  guiding  spirit  and  the  controlling  hand.  By 
her  ability  and  fairness  she  won  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
delegates  from  twelve  countries  and  laimched  successfully  this 
organization  w  hich  many  had  believed  impossible  because  of  the 
differences  in  language,  temperament  and  methods. 

Throughout  the  meetings  twenty-minute  addresses  were  made 
by  prominent  women  of  the  different  countries,  some  of  them 
reports  of  the  organized  work,  others  on  subjects  of  special 
interest  to  women,  among  them  The  Ideal  Woman,  Miss  Etine 
Hansen;  What  Woman  Suffrage  Is  Not,  Dr.  Schirmacher; 
Women  Jurors  o£  Norway,  Miss  Morck;  Woman's  Horizon, 
Mrs.  Flora  MacDonald  Denison,  Canada;  The  Silent  Foe»  Dr. 
Anna  Howard  Shaw;  What  Are  Women  to  Do?,  Dr.  Jacobs; 
Our  Victory,  Miss  Annie  Furuhjelm,  Finland;  Why  tfic  Work- 
ing Woman  Needs  the  Fallot,  Mrs.  Andrea  Brachniann,  Den- 
mark; Why  the  Women  of  Australia  Asked  for  and  Received 
the  Suffrage,  sent  by  Miss  V'ida  Goldstein  and  read  by  Mrs, 
Madge  Donohoe. 

Others  besides  the  officers  and  those  above  mentioned  who 
spoke  during  the  convention  were  Cand.  phil.  Helena  Berg, 
Elizabeth  Grundtvig,  Stampe  Fedderson,  Denmark;  Briet 
Asmtmdsson,  Iceland;  Mrs.  F.  M.  Qvam,  Cand.  phil.  Mathilde 
Eriksen,  Gina  Krog  and  Mrs.  L.  Keilhau,  Norway;  Dr.  Ellen 
Sanddin,  Anna  Whitlock,  Gertrud  Adelborg,  Huldah  Lundin, 
Ann  Margret  Holmgren,  Frigga  Carlberg,  Anna  B.  Wicksell, 
and  Jenny  Wallerstedt,  Sweden;  Baroness  Gripenberg,  Dr. 
Meikki  Friberg,  Finland;  Zeniede  Mirovitdi,  Elizabeth  Gon- 
charow,  Olga  Wolkenstein,  Aime  Kalmanovitch,  Russia;  Rosika 
Scfawimmer,  ViUna  Glucklich,  Bertha  Engel,  Hungary;  Lida 
Gustave  Heymann,  Adelheid  von  Welczeck,  Regina  Ruben,  Ger* 
many;  Mrs.  Rutgers  Hoitsema,  Mrs.  van  Loenen  de  Bordes, 
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Netherlands;  Milliccnt  Garrett  Fawcctt,  Lady  Steel,  Dora  Monte- 
fiore,  Mrs.  Broadley  Reid,  Great  Britain ;  Miss  Lucy  E.  Anthony* 
United  States;  Mrs.  Henry  Dobson,  Australia. 

One  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  memorial  services  for 
Miss  Anthony,  with  the  principal  address  by  Mrs.  Ida  Husted 
Harper,  her  biographer,  and  beautiful  tributes  by  delegates  of 
seven  European  countries  and  Canada  expressing  the  debt  of 
gratitude  which  all  women  owed  to  the  great  pioneer.  Mrs. 
Harper  briefly  sketched  the  subordinate  position  of  women  when 
Miss  Anthony  began  her  great  work  for  their  emancipation  in 
X851;  told  of  her  efforts  for  temperance  and  the  abolition  of 
fliavery ;  her  part  in  forming  the  International  Council  of  Women; 
her  publication  of  the  History  of  Woman  Suffrage  and  the 
many  other  activities  of  her  long  hfc.  She  described  the  ad- 
vanced position  of  women  at  present  and  closed  by  saying: 

No  one  who  makes  a  careful  study  of  the  great  movement  for 
the  emancipation  of  woman  can  fail  to  recognize  in  Miss  Anthony 

its  supreme  leader.  After  her  death  last  ATarch  more  than  a  thou- 
sand editorials  appeared  in  the  principal  ncwsjiapers  of  The  country 
and  practically  every  one  of  them  accorded  i»er  this  distniction. 
She  was  the  only  one  who  gave  to  this  cause  her  whole  life,  conse- 
crating to  its  service  every  hour  of  her  time  and  every  power  of 
her  being.  Other  women  did  what  they  could ;  came  into  the  work 
for  awhile  and  dropped  out;  had  the  divided  interests  of  family 
and  social  relations;  turned  their  attention  to  refunns  which  prom- 
ised speedier  rewards;  surrendered  to  the  forces  o£  persecution. 
With  Miss  Anthony  the  cause  of  woman  took  the  place  of  husband, 
children,  society;  it  was  her  work  and  her  relaxation,  her  politics 
and  her  religion.  **l  know  only  woman  and  lier  disfranchised," 
was  her  creed.  .  .  .  May  we,  her  daugliters,  receive  as  a  blessed 
inheritance  something  of  lier  indomitable  will,  splendid  courage, 
limitless  patience,  perseverance,  optimism,  faith! 

Dr.  Shaw  dosed  the  meeting  with  an  eloquent  unwritten  perora- 
tion which  told  of  her  last  hours  with  Miss  Anthony  as  the  great 
soul  was  about  to  take  its  flight  and  ended:  "The  oljjccL  uf  her 
life  was  to  awaken  in  women  the  consciousness  of  the  need  of 
freedom  and  the  courage  to  demand  it,  not  as  an  end  but  as 
a  means  of  creating  higher  ideals  for  humanity." 

A  resolution  was  ridoptcd  rejoicing  in  the  granting  of  full 
sufirage  and  eligibility  to  sit  in  the  Parliament  to  the  women 
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of  Finland  the  preceding  May.  The  delegates  from  Norway 
received  a  message  from  the  Prime  Minister  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Parliament  to  enlarge  the  Municipal  franchise 
which  women  had  possessed  since  1901. 

Designs  for  a  permanent  badge  were  submitted  by  several 
countries  and  the  majority  vote  was  in  favor  of  the  one  designed 
by  Mrs.  Pedersen-Dan  of  Denmark,  the  figure  of  a  woman 
holding  the  scales  of  justice  with  a  rising  sun  in  the  background 
and  the  Latin  words  Jus  Suffragii.  It  was  decided  to  publish 
a  monthly  paper  under  the  name  of  Jus  Suffragii  and  in  the 
English  language.  Afterwards  Miss  Martina  G.  Kramers  was 
appointed  editor  and  the  paper  was  issued  from  Rotterdam.  The 
inviiation  was  accepted  to  hold  an  executive  meeting  and  con- 
ference in  Amsterd.'un  in  1908,  as  a  new  constitution  was  about 
to  be  made  for  The  Netherlands  and  there  would  be  a  strong  effort 
to  have  it  inchide  woman  suffrage. 

Mrs.  Catt's  closing  words  to  tlie  delegates  were  to  encourage 
agitation,  education  and  organization  in  their  countries.  "The 
enfranchisement  of  women  is  as  certain  to  come  as  the  sun  is 
sure  to  rise  tomorrow,"  she  said.  "The  time  must  depend  on 
political  conditions  and  the  energy  and  intelligence  with  which 
our  movement  is  conducted.*'  Thus  ended  happily  and  auspi- 
ciously the  first  Congress  of  the  Internationa!  Woman  Suffrage 
Alliance. 

FOURTH  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  ALUANCE. 

The  Executive  Meeting  and  Fourth  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Woman  Suffrage  Alliance  was  held  in  Amsterdam,  June 
15-20,  1908,  in  the  spacious  and  handsome  Concert  Hall,  in 
response  to  the  Call  of  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  president,  and 
Mrs.  Rachel  Foster  Avery,  secretary.  No  one  who  was  present 
can  ever  forget  this  meeting  in  the  most  fascinating  of  countries, 
with  every  detail  of  its  six  days'  sessions  carefully  planned  and 
nothing  leit  uiiUune  for  the  comfort  and  entertainment  of  the 
visitors  who  had  come  from  most  of  the  countries  of  EurojK', 
from  Canada,  the  United  States  and  far-away  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.    The  following  account  is  condensed  from  the 
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very  full  report  of  the  recording  secretary.  Miss  Martina  G. 
Kraniers : 

The  arrangements  for  the  congress  were  made  hy  a  Central 
Committee,  of  which  Dr.  Aletta  Jacobs,  president  of  the  V'er- 
eeniging  voor  Vrouwenkiesrecht,  the  organization  which  had 
invited  the  Alliance  to  Amsterdam,  was  chairman.  Mrs.  W. 
Drucker  was  diairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  Mrs.  Van 
Buuren  Huys,  secretary,  and  Miss  Rosa  Manus  gave  much  assist- 
ance. The  Press  Committee,  Miss  Johanna  W.  A.  Naber,  chair- 
man, did  excellent  work  in  conjunction  with  a  committee  from  the 
Amsterdam  press  association.  .  .  .  That  the  accoimts  through- 
out the  world  were  so  complete  is  due  to  this  painstaking,  able 
committee's  assistance  to  the  correspondents  from  far  and  wide. 

The  Committee  on  Local  Arrangements,  Mrs.  van  Loenen  de 
Bordes,  chairman,  performed  well  many  duties,  issued  a  dainty 
booklet,  bound  in  green  and  gold,  which  contained  the  program 
inler:.pcrsed  with  views  of  Amsterdam,  and  provided  handsome 
silk  flags  to  mark  ihe  seats  of  each  delegation,  which  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Alliance.  A  Bureau  of  Information  was  presided 
over  by  young  women  who  were  able  to  answer  all  (luestinns  in 
many  languages.  The  back  of  the  great  stage  was  draped 
with  the  flags  of  the  twenty  nations  represented,  those  of  Norway, 
Finland  and  Australia  being  conspicuously  placed  in  the  center, 
that  especial  honor  might  be  done  the  full  suffrage  countries. 
The  front  of  the  stage  was  a  mass  of  flowers  and  plants,  a  magnifl- 
ccnt  bust  of  Queen  Wilhdmina  occupying  a  conspicuous  place. 

The  Committee  on  Reception,  chairman,  Mrs.  Gompertz  Jitta, 
and  that  on  Entertainments,  chairman,  Mrs.  Schoffer-Bunge, 
provided  many  pleasures.  Chief  among  these  was  the  musical 
reception  on  the  first  afternoon.  A  grand  welcome  song  with 
a  military  band  playing  the  accompaniment  was  sung  by  four 
hundred  voices;  a  variety  of  children's  songs  followed  and  the 
program  was  closed  by  a  cantata  called  Old  Holland's  New  Time, 
which  had  been  prepared  especially  for  the  congress.  All  the 
music  had  been  composed  by  Catherine  Van  Rennes,  who  was 
also  the  conductor.  The  congress  opened  with  a  large  reception 
given  by  the  Dutch  Women's  Suitiai^e  Association  at  Maison 
Couturier,  with  a  greeting  by  Mrs.  Gompertz-Jitta,    It  had  as  a 
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uniqae  feature  a  little  play  written  by  Betsy  van  der  Starp  of 

The  Hague.  The  gods  and  goddesses  with  much  feeling  dis- 
cussed the  a])peal  of  Woman,  who  had  asked  their  help  in  her 
effort  to  secure  more  rights  on  Earth.  .  .  .  On  Tuesday  after- 
noon a  reception  was  given  by  Burgomaster  and  Mrs.  van 
Leeuwen  at  their  beautiful  home,  where  refreshments  were  served 
in  a  shaded  garden  and  the  hospitable  and  democratic  freedom 
was  greatly  enjoyed.  On  the  same  afternoon  the  Amsterdam 
brandi  of  the  National  Association  took  the  foreign  visitors  for 
a  delightfur  excursion  on  the  Amstel  River.  On  Wednesday 
afternoon  Dr.  Jacobs  had  a  most  enjoyable  tea  in  the  Pavilloen 
■  van  het  Voiidelpark.  Mrs,  Gompertz-Jitta  ()i)ene(l  her  own 
luxurious  home  for  tea  011  Friday.  A  house  I'll  led  with  a  rare 
..art  collection,  a  fme  garden  and  a  charminj^^  hostess  <^mvc  an 
afternoon  long  to  be  remembered.  A  farewell  dinner  on  Satur- 
day night  was  held  in  the  great  Concert  Hall.  A  gay  assembly, 
^  a  good  dinner,  the  national  airs  of  all  countries  played  by  a  fine 
band,  furnished  abundant  enjoyment  and  aroused  enthusiasm  to 
the  utmost.  The  dimax  came  when  a  band  of  young  men  and 
women,  dressed  in  the  quaint  and  picturesque  costumes  of  the 
Dutch  peasantry,  to  rollicking  music  executed  several  peasant 
dances  011  the  plaUui  iu  aiul  around  the  big  room. 

The  day  following  at  an  early  hour  several  car  luatls  of  suf- 
fragists set  forth  for  Rotterdam  and  near  the  station  two 
steamers  took  their  cargo  of  happ)-  i>eople  fur  a  trip  on  the  River 
Maas.  They  went  as  far  as  Dordrecht,  where  opportunity  was 
given  to  see  this  quaint  town.  Luncheon  had  been  served  on  the 
steamers  and  at  Rotterdam  the  guests  proceeded  to  the  Zoological 
Garden,  which  many  people  pronounce  the  finest  in  the  world. 
At  6 :30^  dinner  was  served  in  a  large,  fine  restsftrant,  followed 
by  animated  speeches  until  train  time.  It  had  been  a  rare  day, 
full  of  interest,  for  which  the  Congress  was  indebted  to  the 
Rotterd|im  branch  of  the  National  Association  and  to  Mrs.  van 
der^  Bergh- Willing,  who  sui)plicd  one  ol  the  steamers  and  in- 
vited over  a  hundred  of  the  delegates  as  her  guests  for  the  day. 
The  next  day  was  spent  under  the  direction  of  Tlic  Hague  branch. 
An  afternoon  tea  with  music  was  given  at  the  Palace  Hotel, 
Scheveningen,  the  famous  seaside  resort,  and  later  a  dinner  was 
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served  at  the  Kurhaus,  followed  by  a.  fine  concert  arranged  in 
honor  of  the  guests.  Later  came  a  special  display  of  fireworks 
with  a  closing  piece  which  triumphantly  flashed  the  words  "Jus 

Suliiagii''  across  the  sky. 

Mrs.  Catt  was  in  the  cluiii  at  ilic  iir^L  aiLciiiooii  session  and 
Dr.  Jacobs  welcomed  the  conference  in  an  address  given  in  per- 
fect Enghsh  during  which  she  said:  "When  so  strong  and 
energetic  a  body  of  earnest  women  meets  to  cieiiberaie  on  this 
greatest  of  modern  world  problems  the  impression  can  not  fail 
to  be  a  powerful  one,  tor  the  vision  must  arise  of  the  beauty 
and  glory  of  future  womanhood,  of  women  who  have  obtained 
proper  place  and  power  in  the  commtmity,  which  shall  enable 
them  to  infuse  their  love,  their  moral  perceptions,  their  sense  of 
justice  into  the  governments  of  tlie  world.  We  believe  the 
moment  has  now  come  to  show  our  country  the  seriousness  and 
extent  of  our  movement  and  its  determination  to  gain  political 
equality  for  women  in  every  civilized  land.  With  the  greatest 
appreciation  we  see  among  our  visitors  many  high  oflfktals,  who 
have  nut  hesitated  to  answer  our  invitation  favorably  and  to 
give  us  ihrou^di  their  presence  a.  prual  of  sympathy  vvuh  tiie  work 
we  do.  We  wish  tu  welcome  tliese  gentlemen  first  of  all." 
Naming  one  country  after  another  Dr.  Jacobs  mentioned  the 
particular  achievement  of  each  during  the  past  two  years  and 
extended  a  special  welcome,  saying:  "May  your  presence  here 
contribute  to  augment  the  public  interest  in  die  movement  for 
women's  enfranchisement  in  our  country." 

The  address  of  the  international  president,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chap- 
man Catt,  was  a  masterly  effort  and  should  be  reprodticed  in 
full.  In  beginning  it  she  referred  to  |he  suggestive  coincidence 
that  the  opening  day  of  the  Congress  commemorated  the  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  immortal  Magna  Charta  and  said: 
"At  no  time  since  the  movement  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
women  began  have  its  advocates  had  so  much  cause  f(jr  self- 
congratulation  now.  The  Alliance  met  in  Copenhagen  twciuy- 
two  months  ago  and  in  the  brief  time  since  then  the  progress  of 
our  cause  has  been  so  rapid,  the  gains  so  substantia!,  the  as- 
surance of  coming  victory  so  certain  that  we  may  imagine  the 
noble  and  brave  pioneers  of  woman  sutlrage,  the  men  and  women 
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who  were  the  torch-henrer^  of  our  movement,  gathcrini^  tnflay 
in  some  far-ofT  celestial  spin  re  and  sinr^in?]!-  tn<:rether  a  0:i<\  pxnn 
of  exultation."  Mrs.  Catt  referred  to  the  p:rantinfj  of  full  suf- 
frage and  eligibility  to  women  by  Norway  in  1907  and  continued : 

Within  the  past  two  years  appeals  for  woman  sufFrape  have  been 
presented  to  the  Parliaments  of  eighteen  European  governments; 
the  United  States  Congress  and  the  Leplslatures  of  twenty-nine 
States:  the  Parliaments  of  Canada  and  Victoria  and  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  PhiHj)pines  fi fly-one  independent  hi^islative  bodies. 
The  appeals  were  made  for  the  first  time,  I  iK-licvo.  in  twelve  of 
the  European  countries.  In  Spain  and  the  Philippines  bills  were 
introduced  by  friends  of  the  cause  quite  unknown  to  national  or 
intematlona]  officers.  This  activity  has  not  been  barren  of  results 
and  tfie  delei,^ates  of  six  countries  come  to  this  congress  vested  with 
larcer  political  n>hts  than  they  possessed  at  the  time  of  the  Copen- 
has:en  meeting,  nanielv,  Norway,  Denmark.  Sweden.  Iceland.  Hngj- 
land  and  Germany.  Each  of  the  five  Scandinavian  lands  ba';  won 
something.  Norwegian  women  come  with  full  suflFragc  rights; 
Finnish  delegates  come  as  representatives  of  the  only  nation  which 
has  elected  women  to  seats  in  its  Parliament;  Sweden  and  Iceland 
have  cjainefl  a  step  in  fb'r^ibilitv  and  our  Icelandic  delegate  of  two 
years  ago  is  now  a  nietnher  of  the  city  council  of  Reykjavik,  the 
.capital.  The  wonicn  of  Denmark,  next  to  those  of  Norway,  have 
made  the  largest  gain,  as  Municipal  suffrage  with  liberal  qtialifica- 
tions  has  been  bestowed  upon  them.  English  women  have  secured 
eligibility  to  become  Mayors  and  members  of  town  and  county 
councils.  ~  Germany  has  revised  its  law  and  women  are  now  free 
to  join  political  associations  and  to  organize  woman  suffrage  socie- 
ties. The  German  association  affiliated  with  the  Alliance  is  now  a 
federation  of  State  bodies.  In  Sweden  within  two  years  the  mem- 
bership in  the  organi/ation  has  doubled  and  the  63  local  organiza- 
tions reported  at  Copcnbagen  have  become  T27.  A  petition  of 
142,128  names  ba^  been  presented  to  Parliament  ;  deputations  have 
waited  u|X)n  the  dovcrnment  and  been  granted  hearings. 

A  thorongb  analysis  was  made  of  the  present  status  of  woman 
suffrage  tbrougbout  the  world  and  in  sumnnng  up  the  speaker 
said:  "Altbough  from  Occident  to  Orient,  from  Lapland  to 
sunny  Italy  and  from  Canada  to  South  Africa  the  agitation  for 
woman  suffrage  has  known  no  pause,  yet,  after  all,  the  storm 
center  of.  the  movement  has  been  located  in  England.  In  other 
lands  there  have  been  steps  in  evolution;  in  En^and  there  has 
been  a  revolution.  There  have  been  no  guns  nor  powder  nor 
bloodshed  but  there  have  been  all  other  evidences  of  war.  .  .  . 
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Yet  the  older  and  more  conservative  body  of  workers  have  been 
no  less  remarkable.  \Yith  a  forbearance  we  may  all  do  well  to 
imitate,  they  quadrupled  their  own  activities.  Every  class,  in- 
cluding ladies  of  the  nobility,  working  girls,  housewives  and 
professional  women,  has  engaged  in  the  campaign  and  not  a 
man,  woman  or  child  has  been  permitted  to  plead  ignorance  con- 
cerning the  meaning  of  woman  suffrage." 

Mrs.  Catt  reviewed  at  length  the  "militant"  movement  in  Great 
Britain,  showing  how  it  had  awakened  interest  in  votes  for 
women  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  recalled  the  struggle  of 
the  barons  in  wresting  the  Magna  Charta  from  King  John.  She 
then  passed  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  persistent  ch  n  -1  that 
its  experiment  in  universal  male  sufYragje  had  been  a  failure,  to 
whicli  she  replied:  "AUhoiigh  the  United  States  has  gathered 
a  population  which  represents  ever\'  race:  although  among  its 
people  are  the  followers  of  every  religion  and  the  subjects  of 
every  form  of  government;  although  there  has  been  the  dead 
weight  of  a  large  ignorant  vote,  yet  the  little  settlement,  which 
150  years  ago  rested  upon  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Atlantic  a 
mere  colonial  possession,  has  steadily  climbed  upward  until  today 
it  occupies  a  proud  position  of  equality  among  the  greatest  gov- 
-  emments  of  the  world.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  woman  suffrage  must 
come  through  a  referendum  to  the  votes  of  all  men  has  postponed 
it  but  man  suffrage  in  the  United  States  is  as  firmly  fixed  as  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar.  .  .  .** 

Til  ai;  eloquent  peroration  Mrs.  Calt  said:  "Within  our  Alliance 
we  must  try  to  develop  so  lofty  a  spirit  of  internationalism,  a 
spirit  so  clarified  from  all  personalities  and  ambitions  and  national 
antaj^mnisms  that  its  purity  and  grandeur  will  furnish  new  in- 
spiration to  all  workers  in  our  cause.  We  must  strike  a  note 
in  this  meeting  so  full  of.  sisterly  sympathy,  of  faith  in  woman- 
hood, of  exultant  hope,  a  note  so  impelling,  that  it  will  be  heard 
by  the  women  of  all  lands  and  will  call  them  forth  to  join  our 
world's  army." 

The  business  sessions  opened  with  all  the  officers  present;  over 
one  hundred  delegates  and  alternates  from  the  now  sixteen  auxil- 
iary countries;  delegates  sent  by  their  governments  and  fraternal 
delegates  from  the  International  Council  of  Women,  ten  National 
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Councils,  seven  non-afiUiated  national  associations  for  woman 
suffrage  and  eleven  national  organizations  in  sympathy  with  it. 
Mrs.  Catt  introduced  Mrs.  Heniy  Dobson,  sent  by  the  Conunon- 
wealth  of  Australia;  Miss  Gina  Krog,  sent  by  the  government  of 
Norway;  Dr.  Romania  Penrose,  Mrs.  Helen  L.  Grenfell  and 
Mrs.  Harriet  Q.  Sheik,  appointed  by  the  Governors  of  Utah, 
Colorado  and  Wyoming.  U.  S.  A. 

The  following  cuuntrics  had  ihcir  full  quota  of  six  delegates: 
Denmark,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Hungary,  Netherlands,  Nor- 
way. Sweden,  United  States,  ami  nearly  all  had  six  alternates. 
Russia  had  live  dele«^ates;  Finland,  Switzerland  and  South  Africa 
two  each  ;  Italy,  Bulgaria,  Australia  and  Canada  one  each.  Miss 
Chrystal  Macmilian  of  Scotland  represented  the  International 
Council  of  Women;  Dr.  C.  V.  Drysdale,  the  Men's  League  for 
Women's  Enfranchisement  of  Great  Britain;  Mrs.  Marie  Lang, 
the  Austrian  Committee  for  Woman  Suffrage;  Mass  Franciska 
Plaminkova  and  Miss  Marie  Stepankova,  the  Czechish  Woman 
Suffrage  Committee  of  Bohemia;  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Steele,  New 
Zealand — the  last  three  countries  not  yet  affiliated.  All  kinds  of 
organizations  sent  fraternal  delegates,  from  the  Union  of  Ethical 
Societies  in  London,  whose  delegate  was  Stanton  Coit.  their 
leader,  to  the  Society  of  Peasant  Women  in  Balmazujvaros, 
Hungary. 

This  was  doubtless  in  many  respects  the  most  remarkable  and 
important  gathering  of  women  ever  assembled  up  to  that  time. 
English,  French  and  German  were  adopted  as  the  oflicial  lan> 

guages.    The  wise  and  sympathetic  management  of  Mrs.  Catt 

convinced  those  of  all  nations  that  impartiality  and  justice  would 
prevail  without  exception;  a  common  bond  united  them;  they 
learned  that  in  all  countries  the  obstacles  to  woman  suffrage  were 
the  same  and  that  in  all  women  were  oppressed  by  the  inequality 
ofjh£  laws  and  by  their  disenfranchisement,  and  they  understood 
the  influence  which  could  be  exerted  through  an  international 
movement  There  were  occasional  misunderstandings  on  ac- 
count of  the  varied  parliamentary  procedure  in  different  coun- 
tries  and  because  of  the  necessity  for  interpreting  much  that  took 
place  but  on  the  whole  the  delegates  were  satished.    They  had 
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intense  admiration  for  the  great  executive  ability  of  their  presi- 
dent and  showed  their  confidence  in  her  again  and  again. 

Switzerland,  Bulgaria  and  South  Africa  having  announced 
through  their  delegates  that  their  suffrage  societies  had  united 
in  national  associations  and  desired  to  become  affiliated,  they 
were  enthusiastically  accepted.  Mrs.  Stanton  Coit  of  London, 
the  new  treasurer,  paid  a  tribute  to  her  predecessor.  Miss  Rodger 
Cunliffe,  who  had  died  since  the  last  conference.  Mrs.  Pedersen- 
Dan  reported  that  8,677  t>^g^5  had  been  sold.  Many  interesting 
discussions  took  place  during  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions 
of  whidi  one  of  the  most  valiiahle  was  on  the  methods  of  work 
for  the  suffrage  pursued  in  the  various  countries.  These  methods 
inchided  debates  in  schools  and  colleges,  distribution  of  litera- 
ture, petitions  to  the  Parliament,  circulating  libraries,  courses 
of  lectures,  u  e  to-house  canvassing,  protests  against  paying 
taxes,  mass  nieetmgs  to  show  the  need  of  a  vote  in  matters  of 
public  welfare.  In  nearly  all  countries  the  suffragists  were  tak- 
ing political  action,  questioning  candidates  by  letter  and  in  person 
and  in  some  places  woricing  for  or  against  them.  This  was 
especially  the  case  in  Great  Britain  and  Miss  Frances  Sterling  and 
Miss  Isabella  O^ord  told  of  the  successful  work  at  by-elections, 
of  having  thousands  of  postal  cards  sent  to  candidates  by  their 
constituents,  of  appealing  to  the  workingmen.  A  report  of  the 
speech  of  Miss  Margaret  Ashton,  a  member  of  the  city  council 
of  Manchester,  quoted  her  as  saying  that,  though  the  president 
of  a  large  body  of  Liberal  women,  she  had  decided  that  it  was 
useless  to  work  further  for  her  party  unless  it  would  enfranchise 
women.  Women  had  worked  sixty  years  for  this  party,  and 
now,  if  they  will  gain  their  own  liberty,  they  must  refuse  to 
lift  hand  or  foot  for  it  until  it  enfranchises  them. 

Mrs.  Rutgers  Iloitsema  of  the  Netherlands  told  of  the  efforts 
made  to  have  woman  suffrage  put  in  its  new  constitution;  of 
winning  six  of  the  seven  members  of  tlie  Government  Commis- 
sion and  of  the  request  of  the  Prime  Minister  for  favorable 
printed  arguments.  Miss  Annie  Furuhjelm  said  in  her  report 
for  Finland:  "Wc  got  our  suffrage  through  a  revolution,  so  we 
can  not  be  an  example  for  other  lands  as  to  methods.  We  can 
say,  however,  that  we  used  all  methods  in  our  work.    In  1904 
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we  had  a  great  public  meeting  for  woman  suffrage.   We  organ- 
ized a  'strike'  against  the  conscription  for  the  Russian  Army 
and  we  found  the  niothers  interested  in  saving  their  sons.  The 
Social  Democrats  had  woman  suffrage  in  their  platform  before 
1905  but  the  leading  men  of  Finland  would  not  have  helped  the 
women  to  the  suffrage  if  the  women  had  not  shown  that  they 
understood  the  public  questions  of  the  day  and  taken  an  active 
part  in  resistance  to  an  unlawful  regime."   She  told  of  the  elec- 
tion of  nineteen  women  to  Parliament  in  1907.   Mrs.  Zeneide 
Mirovitch  said  in  her  touching  report :  "The  women  of  Russia 
have  not  been  able  to  work  as  those  in  other  countries  do,  for 
their  members  are  often  in  danger  of  nnprisonment  or  death. 
They  have  lecturers  who  travel  about  to  hold  meetings :  thev  pub- 
lish a  review  of  the  work  of  their  Union;  members  of  it  have 
started  clubs  which  carry  on  general  work  for  women's  better- 
ment  They  have  sold  very  cheaply  10,000  suffrage  pamphlets; 
they  have  a  committee  in  St  Petersburg  which  watches  the  acts 
of  the  Dotmia  and  when  a  law  is  proposed  which  concerns  women 
and  yet  fails  to  consider  them,  diis  committee  reminds  the 
members  of  their  needs.    It  protests  against  the  massacres  and 
outrages  when  women  are  assauhed  and  tortured.    Now  during 
the  reaction  the  Union  is  not  permitted  to  work  in  any  way." 
"'"^Mrs.  Dora  Montefiore  of  England  spoke  in  favor  of  "militant" 
/  methods.    An  invitation  to  send  fraternal  delegates  had  been 
/  declined  by  Mrs.  Emmeline  Pankhurst  for  the  Women's  Social 
'  and  Political  Union  of  Great  Britain,  who  said  they  had  more 
important  work  to  do.   It  had  been  accepted  by  Mrs.  Despard, 
president  of  the  Womens'  Freedom  League,  who  came  with  seven 
delegates.    She  explained  that  its  methods  consisted  only  of 
1  trying  to  enter  the  House  of  Commons,  holding  meetings  near 
'  by,  heckling  Gn\eriiment  candidates,  refusing  to  pay  taxes, 
/  chalking  pavements,  etc.    Mrs.  Cobdcn  Sanderson  and  Mrs. 
^  Billington  Greig  made  vigorous,  convincing  speeches  and  all  were 
.  enthusiastically  received.   The  congress  adopted  a  resolution  of 
"protest  against  the  action  of  any  government  which  classes  the 
•  women  suffragists  imprisoned  for  agitation  for  the  vote  as 
'  common  law-breakers  instead  of  political  offenders."   It  also 
^lexpressed  its  ''sympathy  for  die  Russian  women  in  their  struggle 
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demandinj]^  so  much  sacrifice  and  its  profound  resjjcct  for  the 
women  who  under  great  trial  do  not  hesitate  to  stand  for  tlieir 
rights."  A  message  was  received  with  applause  during  one 
session  that  "the  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  has 
resolved  unanimously  to  give  a  vote  to  women  on  the  questions 
that  have  until  now  been  submitted  only  to  the  men  of  the  con.- 
gregation." 

The  evening  meetings  were  largely  given  up  to  addresses  and 
at  the  one  where  Woman  Suffrage  in  Practice  was  considered 
Mrs.  Madge  Donohue  of  Australia,  spoke  on  An  Experiment 
Justified;  Mrs.  Steele*  New  Zealand,  Fifteen  Years  of  Woman 

Suffrage;  Miss  Furuhjelm,  A  True  Democracy.  At  another 
evening  session  Miss  Frednkke  Morck  gave  the  Results  of 
Woman  Suffrage  in  Norway.  In  a  symjK)sium,  Why  Should 
Representative  Governments  Enfranchise  Women?  the  speakers 
were  Miss  Aslu*  i],  Mrs.  Minna  Cauer,  Germany ;  Miss  Janka 
Grossman,  Hungary;  Mrs.  Theo.  Haver,  Netherlands;  Mrs. 
Louise  KeilhaUy  Norway;  Mrs.  Frigga  Carlberg,  Sweden;  Mrs. 
Olga  Golovine,  Russia;  Mrs.  A.  Girardet,  Switzerland;  Miss 
Macmillan,  Great  Britain.  Here  as  at  nearly  all  of  the  public 
meetings  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  made  the  closing  speech,  for 
if  she  was  not  on  the  program  the  audience  called  for  her.  Mrs. 
Mtinter  gave  an  address  on  the  Legal  Position  of  Danish  Women; 
Dr.  Elizabeth  Altmann  Gottheiner,  Germany,  Does  the  Working 
Woman  Need  the  Ballot?  Mrs.  Miriam  Brown,  Canada,  Ideal 
Womanhood;  others  were  made  by  Miss  Rosika  Schwimmer, 
Hungary,  and  Miss  Stirling,  Great  Britain.  An  afternoon  meet- 
ing for  young  people  was  addressed  by  Mrs.  MilHcent  Garrett 
Favvcett,  cliairman;  Mrs.  Ann  M.  Hohngren,  Sweden;  Dr.  Anit^i 
Augspurg,  Mrs.  Mirovitch;  Miss  Rendell,  Great  Britain;  Miss 
Schwimmer;  Mrs.  Ella  S.  Stewart,  United  States. 

Much  pleasure  was  expressed  at  the  report  of  Mrs.  Staats- 
ministerinde  Qvam,  president  of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage 
Association  of  Norway,  who  said  in  beginning:  "Since  we  met 
in  Copenhagen  taxpaying  women  in  Norway  have  obtained  full 
suffrage  and  eligibility  to  office  by  a  vote  of  96  to  23  In  the 
Parliament  About  300,000  women  have  become  entitled  to 
Tote.   It  is  calculated  that  200,000  are  yet  excluded,  although 
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the  tax  is  very  small.  .  .  .  The  object  of  our  association  is  suf- 
frage for  women  on  the  same  terms  as  for  men.  The  men  have 
tmiversal  suffrage.    We  therefore  will  continue  our  work  until 

the  women  have  gained  this  same  lij^ht."  Miss  Eline  Hansen 
g^ave  an  interesting  report  oi  winning  the  Municipal  franchise 
in  Denmark. 

Woman  Suffrage  from  a  Christian  Point  oi  View  was  pre- 
sented one  afternoon  by  Mrs.  Beelacrts  von  Blokland,  chairman; 
Countess  Anna  von  Hogendorp  and  Mr.  Hugenholtz,  all  of  the 
Netherlands;  Mrs.  Blauenfeldt,  Denmark;  Mrs.  Catharine 
Waugh  McCulloch,  United  States.  An  address  sent  by  Lady 
Frances  Balfour  was  read  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Corbett,  Great  Britain ; 
one  sent  by  Mrs.  Aline  Hoffmann,  Switzerland,  was  read  by  Miss 
Johanna  W.  A.  Naber,  Netherlands;  one  sent  by  Mme.  Man^eret, 
France,  was  read  by  Mrs.  Heineken-Daum,  Netherlands,  (ireet- 
ings  were  given  from  the  Xational  Councils  of  Women  of  Ger- 
many and  The  Netherlands  by  their  presidents,  Mrs.  Marie  Stritt 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  Baelde ;  from  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgiumi 
Norway  and  Sweden  by  fiutemal  delegates,  Mrs.  Fawcett,  Miss 
Cedle  CaheOi  Miss  Ida  La  Fontaine,  Miss  Thea  Hoist,  Dr.  Lydia 
Wahlstrom;  from  national  organizations  by  Mrs.  Ehia  Mtmck, 
Denmark;  Dr.  Phil.  Kathe  Schirmacher,  Germany;  Miss  Stepan- 
kova,  Bohemia;  Airs.  Lang,  Austria;  Miss  K.  Honegger  repre- 
sented the  newly  affiliated  national  association  of  Switzerland 
and  Dr.  Pateff  and  Miss  Jenny  Bojilowa  that  of  Bulgaria. 
Most  valuable  reports  were  read  from  all  the  affiliated  countries 
containing  accounts  of  their  political  conditions  and  the  status 
of  the  movement  for  woman  suffrage,  which  were  printed  in  the 
Minutes,  filling  over  fifty  pages. 

The  Resolutions  Conmitttee,  Mrs.  Ida  Husted  Harper,  Miss 
Ashton  and  Mrs.  van  Loenen  de  Bores,  reported  strong  resolu- 
tions, which  were  fully  discussed  and  adopted.  The  last  one  was 
as  follows:  "Resolved,  that  the  plain  duty  of  women  at  the  pres- 
ent hour  is  to  secure  the  support  and  cooperation  of  all  the 
forces  favorable  to  woukiti  suffrage,  without  question  as  to 
their  political  or  religious  affiliations;  to  avoid  any  entangle- 
ment with  outside  matters;  to  ask  for  the  franchise  on  the  same 
terms  as  it  is  now  or  r'y  be  exercised  by  men,  leaving  any 
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required  extension  to  be  decided  by  men  and  women  together 
when  both  have  equal  voice,  vote  and  power." 

The  conference  accepted  with  appreciation  the  cordial  invita- 
tion of  the  National  Union  of  Women's  Suffrage  Societies  of 
Great  Britain,  extended  through  its  president,  Mrs.  Fawcett,  to 
hold  its  next  meeting  in  London.  At  the  public  session  on  the 
last  evening  Mrs.  van  Itallie  van  Embden,  Netherlands,  spoke  on 
the  subject,  Does  the  Wife,  Mother  and  Homekeeper  Need  the 
Ballot?  Mrs.  Anna  Kalmanovitch,  Russia,  on  The  1  iiial  Aim 
of  the  Woman  Movement;  addresses  were  made  by  Mrs.  Emilia 
Mariana,  Italy;  Mrs.  Mirovitch,  Dr.  Wahlstrom  and  Dr.  Shaw. 
Mrs.  Catt  gave  the  final  words  of  farewell  and  ihe  delegates  parted 
in  friendship  to  meet  again  as  comrades  in  a  great  cause. 

PIftST  QUINQUENNIAL  OF  TBE  ALLIANCE. 

The  first  Quinquennial  and  the  Fifth  Conference  of  the  Alli- 
ance met  in  St.  James  Hall,  London,  April  26-May  i,  1909,  mth  • 
the  president,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  in  the  chair.  A  cordial 
address  of  greeting  was  made  at  the  first  morning  session  by  Mrs. 
Millicent  Garrett  Fawcett,  president  of  the  National  Union  of 
Women's  suffrage  Societies,  the  hostess  of  the  guests  from  many 
nations.  Preceding  chapters  have  given  an  idea  of  the  wide  scope 
and  the  general  character  of  these  international  meetings  and  the 
names  of  those  who  earliest  represented  their  countries  and  their 
associatioTi-.  Here  at  the  end  of  the  first  five  years  the  list  of  dele- 
gates and  alternates  filled  four  and  a  half  printed  pages  and 
seventy-three  fraternal  delegates  were  present  from  forty-one 
different  organizations;  in  addition  there  were  speakers  on  the 
program  who  were  not  on  these  lists. 

Among  the  organizations  sending  fratemal  representatives, 
men  and  women  of  distinction,  were  International  and  National 
Councils  of  Women,  Actresses',  Artists'  and  Writers'  Leagues, 
Women's  Federation  of  the  British  Liberal  Party,  Conservative 
and  Unionist  Women's  Franchise  Associations,  Men's  Suffrage 
Leagues,  Independent  Labour  Party,  International  Women's 
Socialist  Bureau,  Ethical  Societies,  Women's  Trade  Unions,  In- 
dustrial Suffrage  Societies,  Women's  National  Press  Association, 
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Women's  Agricultural  ClubSi  Fabian  Society,  National  Com- 
mittee against  the  White  Slave  Traffic — the  list  is  almost  endless. 
Naturally  all  wanted  to  be  heard  and  how  to  permit  this  and 
leave  any  time  for  the  regular  proceedings  of  the  convention 
became  a  serious  qtiestion.  The  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
Denmark,  Germany,  Netherlands,  Norway  and  Sweden  sent  their 
full  quota  of  six  delegates  and  six  akcr nates.  Five  were  present 
from  Finland,  six  iK  iii  ihinj^^ary  and  five  from  South  Africa. 
The  Government  of  Norway  had  sent  as  its  official  delegate  Mrs. 
Slaatsministerinde  F.  M.  Qvam,  president  of  the  National 
Woman  Suffrage  Association.  A  National  Association  had  now 
been  formed  in  France  and  its  secretary-,  Madame  Jane  Misrae, 
brought  its  request  for  affiliation.  A  similar  request  was  pre- 
sented by  Mile.  Daugotte,  delegate  from  a  new  association  in 
Belgium,  and  both  were  unanimously  and  joyfully  welcomed. 

At  the  first  evening  session  the  speakers  were  Mrs.  Qvam»  Miss 
Annie  Furuhjehn,  Finland;  Mrs.  Isabel  May,  New  Zealand; 
Armitage  Kigby»  Isle  of  Man,  all  testifying  to  the  good  effects 
of  woman  suffrage  in  their  respective  countries,  and  Mrs.  Catt 
delivered  her  president's  address,  a  thorough  review  of  the  work 
of  the  Alliance.    She  said  in  part : 

On  a  June  day  in  1904  the  delegated  representatives  of  seven 
National  Woman  Suffrage  Associations  met  in  a  little  hall  in  Berlin 
to  discuss  the  practicability  of  completing  a  proposed  International 
Union.  At  that  date  there  were  in  all  the  world  only  ten  countries 
in  which  woman  suffrage  organizations  could  be  found.  Those  of 
you  who  were  present  will  ^1  remember  the  uncertainty  and  mis- 
givings which  characterized  our  deliberations.  The  doubting  dele- 
gates questioned  whether  the  times  were  vet  ripe  for  this  radical 
step;  already  over -taxed  by  the  campaigns  m  tiieir  respective  coun- 
tries they  questioned  whether  the  jpossible  benefits  which  might  arise 
from  international  connection  might  not  be  over-balanced  by  the 
burden  it  would  impose.  There  were  delegates  also  who  asked 
whether  it  was  within  the  bounds  of  possibilities  that  suf?ragi=;ts 
could  work  together  in  harmony  when  tliey  not  only  would  repre- 
sent differences  of  race  and  character  but  widely  different  stages 
of  development  of  the  movement  itself.  There  were  even  more 
serious  problems  to  be  considered.  Some  of  our  associations  were 
pledged  to  universal  suffrage,  some  to  Municipal,  some  to  suffrage 
based  upon  a  property  or  educational  qualification.  How  rotild  such 
differences,  each  defended  as  it  was  by  intense  conviction,  be  united 
in  a  common  platform?  .  .  .  Yet  despite  all  these  obstacles,  which 
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at  that  time  seemed  to  many  well  nigh  insurmountable,  our  Interna- 
tional Alliance  was  founded  "for  Mtter  or  worse"  and  I  think  I 

may  add  "till  death  do  us  part." 

i-ive  years  have  passed  away,  prosperou>,  successful,  triiitiiphant 
years ;  prosperous,  for  we  have  known  no  quarrel  or  misunderstand- 
ingsuccessful,  for  the  number  of  National  Associations  in  our 
Alliance  has  more  than  doubled;  triumphant,  because  the  gains  to 
our  aiuse  within  the  past  five  years  are  more  signifiomt  in  effect 
and  meaning  than  all  which  had  come  in  the  years  preceding. 
Indeed,  when  wc  look  back  over  that  little  stretch  of  time  and  ob- 
serve the  mighty  changes  which  have  come  v\itliiu  our  muvenient; 
when  we  hear  the  reports  of  the  awakening  of  men  and  women  to 
the  justice  of  our  cause  all  the  way  around  the  world,  I  am  sure 
that  there  is  no  pes^inlist  amon<^  ns  \vlio  does  nnt  realize  that  at 
last  the  tide  of  woman's  enfranchisement  is  coming  in. 

Mrs.  Catt  described  the  influence  the  Alliance  had  had  in  these 
changes  and  said :  "We  have  been  baptised  in  that  spirit  of  the 
20th  century  which  the  world  calls  Internationalism;  it  is  a 
sentiment  like  love  or  religion  or  patriotism,  which  is  to  be  experi- 
enced rather  than  defined  in  words.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
new  spirit  we  realize  that  we  are  not  enlisted  for  the  work  of  our 
own  countries  alone  but  that  before  us  stretches  the  task  of 
emancipating  the  women  of  the  civilized  world.  .  .  The  bril- 
liant Congress  of  Women  held  in  Russia  in  spite  of  its  reactionary 
government  was  described,  and  the  women  of  Finland  were  urged 
not  to  be  discouraged  because  the  iron  rule  of  Russia  was  again 
threatening  their  recently  gained  liberty.  The  process  in  other 
European  countries  was  sketched  and  the  address  then  dealt  un- 
sparingly with  the  situation  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  women 
for  years  had  organized  and  worked  for  the  candidates  of  tiie 
political  parties,  and  continued : 

If  the  women  of  England  have  time  enough  to  solicit  votes  for 
the  men  of  their  party  and  intelligence  enough  to  train  men  to  vote; 
if  they  do  not  neglect  their  homes  and  families  when  their  political 
parties  direct  them  to  act  as  catspaws  to  pull  the  political  chestnuts 
out  of  the  lire  and  to  put  them  into  tlie  Conservative  and  Liberal 
baskets,  the  world  wants  to  know  how  these  political  parties  are 
going  to  escape  from  the  logic  of  the  sittiation  when  ^ese  same 
women  ask  some  of  the  chestnuts  for  themselves.  Again,  this  na- 
tion was  prc-ided  (»\rr  for  sixty  years  by  a  woman,  and  she  was 
accounted  worthy  to  present  an  annual  Parliamentary  Address  in 
whid)  she  pointed  out  the  duly  ol  the  members  of  Parliament. 
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Kow  ffie  outside  world  wants  to  know  how  that  Parliament  can 
consistently  say  that  other  British  women  are  not  even  worthy  to 

c.ist  a  vote  to  elect  tli.it  body.  There  is  still  another  reason  why 
tile  world  is  watching  Kngland.  The  British  Colonies  have  enfran- 
chised women;  how  is  the  Home  Government  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomenon of  women,  enfranchised  in  Australia,  then  disfranchised 
m  Enghmd;  enfrandiised  in  New  Zealand  and  disfranchised  when 
diey  return  to  the  mother  country? 

She  called  attention  to  the  forming  of  the  Anti-Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation by  women  in  Great  Britain  and  said :  "They  are  sending 
in  a  petition  to  Parliament  It  is  well  known  that  people  by  nature 
are  opposed  to  new  things;  before  education  people  are  anti- 
suffragists.  If  a  petition  opposed  to  woman  suffrage  shotild  be 
presented  to  the  Hottentots^  the  Afghanistans.  the  tribes  of 
Thibet  or  to  the  interior  of  Turkey,  every  individual  would  sign 
it  and  the  longest  petition  'opposed  to  the  further  extension  of 
rights  to  women'  yet  known  could  be  secured  there.  A  petition 
for  suffrage,  however,  carries  a  very  different  meaning;  every 
name  represents  a  convert,  a  victory,  an  education  of  the  under- 
standing, an  answer  to  an  appeal  for  justice.  A  woman  suffrage 
petition  is  a  gain;  an  anti-suffrage  petition  merely  shows  how 
much  more  must  be  gained.  One  is  positive,  the  other  negative. 
Wait  a  little  and  you  will  find  that  England,  and  other  countries 
as  well,  will  perceive  the  real  truth,  that  the  anti-sufTrage  women* 
are  the  most  inconsistent  products  of  all  the  ages/' 

The  flaying  did  not  stop  here  btit  Mrs.  Catt  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  convention  celebrated  the  birthday  of  Mary 
Wollstonecraft,  referred  to  the  position  of  women  in  her  time 
and  said : 

There  have  l)een  women  who  have  crucified  their  very  souls  and 
the  lineal  ancestors  of  tlie  present -day  "antis"  with  withering  scorn 
and  criticism  opposed  every  step.  Yet  some  of  those  modem  anti- 
suifragists  possess  a  colieL;e  degree,  an  opportunity  which  other 
women  won  for  them  in  the  face  of  universal  ridicule;  they  own 
property  which  is  theirs  today  as  the  effect  of  laws  which  other 
women  lalxii  ed  lor  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  secure ;  they  stand 
upon  public  platforms  where  free  speech  for  women  was  won  lor 
them  by  other  women  amid  the  jeers  of  howling  mobs;  they  use 
the  rignt  of  organization  which  was  established  as  the  result  of 
many  a  heartache  and  many  a  brave  endeavor  '.'-hen  the  w^orld 
condemned  it  as  a  threat  against  all  moral  order.  They  accept  with 
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satisfaction  every  political  right  which  has  been  accorded  by  their 
Government;  they  even  accept  public  office.  They  take  all  as  their 
birthright;  and  yet,  endowed  with  this  power  of  education,  of  prop- 
er^', of  organization,  of  free  speecli,  uf  partial  political  rights,  they 
turn  upon  the  last  logkal  effort  in  the  tnovetnent  which  has  given 
them  so  much  and  with  sujireme  self-satisfaction  say:  'Thus  far 
slialt  thou  come  and  no  farther/'  It  takes  no  logic  to  perceive  the 
inconsistency  of  such  a  position.  •  .  . 

The  changed  position  of  women  in  the  world  of  labor  was 
sketched;  the  old  divisions  were  obliterated;  a  great  army  of 
women  were  now  competing  with  men  in  the  open  market  and 
there  were  found  not  only  women  but  little  children.  pAery- 
where  was  cruel  injustice  to  women,  barred  out  from  the  higher 
places,  working  for  half  the  pay  of  men  in  others,  and  discrim- 
inated against  even  by  the  labor  unions.  "They  are  utterly  at 
the  mercy  of  selfish  employers,  of  hard  economic  conditions  and 
unfair  legislation/'  she  said.  "The  only  logical  conclusion  is  to 
give  votes  to  working  women  that  they  may  defend  their  own 
wages,  hours  and  conditions.  We  have  worked  to  gain  the 
suffrage  because  the  principle  is  just.  We  must  work  for  it  now 
because  this  great  army  of  wage-earning  women  are  crying  to 
us  for  help,  immcrlialc  help.  .  .  .  You  and  I  nui;-,i  know  no 
sleep  or  rest  or  hesitation  so  long  as  a  single  civilized  land  has 
failed  to  recognize  equal  rights  for  men  and  women,  in  the  work- 
shop and  the  factory,  at  the  ballot  box  and  in  the  Parliament,  in 
the  home  and  in  the  church." 

Here  as  at  all  meetings  of  the  Alliance  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able features  was  the  reports  from  the  various  countries,  reaching 
almost  from  "the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  equator,"  of  the  progress 
in  the  movement  for  suit  rage,  juster  law  s  for  women,  better 
industrial  conditions.  Printed  in  fifty-seven  pages  of  the  Min- 
utes they  formed  a  storehouse  of  information  nowhere  else  to 
be  found.  As  the  struggle  of  the  "militants"  in  Great  Britain 
was  attracting  world-wide  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  the  many 
years  of  persistent  work  by  the  original  association  in  educating 
not  only  women  themselves  but  also  public  opinion  to  see  the 
necessity  for  woman  suffrage,  the  report  of  its  president,  Mrs. 
Fawcett,  had  a  special  interest : 
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The  year  whicli  has  just  closed  is  the  most  strenuous  and  active 
we  have  ever  known  since  women's  suffrage  lias  been  before  the 
country.  The  number  o£  societies  which  combine  to  form  the  Na- 
tional Union  has  more  tlian  doubled.  The  membership  in  several 
societies  has  more  thajfi  doubled  and  in  others  has  largely  increased; 
in  one  important  society  it  has  been  multiplied  by  five.  The  number 
of  meetings  held  throughout  the  year  in  connection  ¥rith  the  Na- 
tional Union  alone  has  been  unprecedented,  an  average  of  at  least 
four  a  day.  The  experience  gained  at  bye-elcctions  confirms  the 
Union  in  their  view  that  by  far  the  most  effective  work  can  be 
done  by  acting  strictly  on  non-party  lines  and  supporting  that  candi- 
datc  whose-record  and  dedarations  on  the  subject  of  suffrage  are 
the  iiiost  satisfactory.  .  .  . 

At  the  beginning  of  last  November  Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson,  M.D., 
was  elected  Mayor  of  Aldeburgh;  Miss  Dove,  M.A.,  the  head 
mistress  of  Wycombe  Abbey  School,  came  within  two  votes  of 
being  chosen  Mayor  of  the  borough  of  High  Wycombe.  Several 
women  at  the  same  time  were  elected  as  borough  councillors,  among 
whom  we  may  mention  our  colleague.  Miss  Margaret  Ashton,  the 
president  of  the  Manchester  and  North  of  England  Society  for 
Women's  Suffrage.  A  large  Conservative  and  Unionist  Association 
for  women's  suffrage  has  been  formed.  Its  president  is  Lady 
Knightley  of  Fawsley  and  amon;^  its  vice-presidents  are  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  the  Countess  of  MeaLli,  Viscountess  Middleton,  Lady 
Robert  Ctdi,  Miss  Alice  Balfour,  etc 

In  Decendier  a  weighty  and  closely  reasoned  statement  of  the 
case  for  women's  suffrage  was  presented  to  the  Prime  Minister  by 
the  Registered  Medical  Women  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  com- 
mittee were  able  to  inform  Mr.  Asquuh  tiiat  out  of  553  all  but  15 
sujjjHjrt  the  extension  of  the  Parliamentary  franchise  to  women. 
Tile  case  for  women's  suffrage  was  argued  before  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  November  last  with  great 
ability  by  Miss  Chrystal  Macmillan,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  The  case  was 
raised  on  the  i^ea  of  women  graduates  of  the  Scottish  Universities 
that  they  were  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  for  the  members  of 
Parliament  representing  the  universities.  The  word  used  in  the 
Scottish  University  Act  was  '"persons" — all  "persons"  having  passed 
such  and  such  degrees  and  fidiUled  such  and  such  conditions  were 
entitled  to  vote  in  such  elections.  The  case  had  been  heard  before 
two  Scottish  Courts  and  adverse  decisions  had  been  given.  The 
House  of  Lords  was  appealed  to  as  the  highest  Court  and  it  con- 
firmed the  decisions  of  the  lower  courts  that  the  word  "persons" 
does  not  include  women  when  it  refers  to  privileges  granted  by 
the  State. 

Mrs.  Favvcett  spoke  01  the  work  of  the  Union  year  after  year 
for  the  suffrage  bill  in  Parliament;  of  the  enrollment  durine^^  the 
present  year  of  over  300  men  eminent  in  literature,  science,  the 
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arts.  law,  public  offices,  churches,  education,  commerce,  etc. :  of 
its  great  procession  and  the  demonstration  in  Albert  Hall.  She 
said  of  the  other  organization,  which  was  yet  in  its  early  stages 
of  aggressiveness:  "Opinions  greatly  differ  in  suffrage  circles  as 
to  the  effect  produced  on  the  cause  by  what  are  known  as  'militant' 
tactics.  It  is  difficult  for  one  who  is  completely  identified  with 
constitutional  methods  to  judge  aright  the  total  result  of  uncon- 
stitutional forms  of  agitation.  That  the  'militants'  have  been 
courageous  and  self-sacraficing  no  one  denies.  That  they  have 
provoked  discussion  and  aroused  attention  is  equally  obvious  and 
from  these  our  cause  always  stands  to  gain.  On  the  other  hand 
many  of  us  feel  a  profound  conviction,  which  experience  only 
strengthens,  thai,  women  arc  <ulopiiii^  a  mistaken  course  in  ap- 
pealing to  violence.  Our  business  as  women  asking  for  justice 
is  not  to  rely  upon  physical  force  but  in  the  eternal  principles  of 
right  and  justice.  T,aw  abiding  methods  alienate  nf)  one  while 
methods  of  violence  and  disorder  create. .anti-suffragists  by  the 
hundreds." 

To  this  convention,  as  to  the  one  of  the  preceding  year  in 
Amsterdam,  Mrs.  Pankhurst  refused  to  send  any  representatives 
of  the  Women's  Social  and  Political  Union.  A  mass  meeting 
under  its  auspices  was  held  in  Albert  Hall  one  evening  and  many 

of  the  delegates  accepted  an  official  invitation  to  attend. 

At  an  afternoon  session  ten  minute  addresses  were  made  by 
Mrs.  Betsy  Kjelsberg  of  Norway  on  Six  Years*  Experience  in 
Municipal  Work;  by  Mrs.  Madge  Donohoe  for  Australia,  The 
Latest  Victory;  by  Dr.  phil.  Gulli  Petrini  of  Sweden,  Suffrage 
Work  on  Both  Sides  of  the  Polar  Cirle;  by  Mrs.  Rutgers- 
Hoitsema,  A  Curious  Football  Game  in  Holland;  others  by  Mrs. 
Zeneide  Mirovitch,  Russia;  Miss  Theo.  Daugaard,  Denmark; 
Mile.  Daugfjtte,  Belgium;  Mme.  Auberlet,  France:  Mrs.  Saul 
Solomon,  South  Africa.  The  Dutch  Men's  League  lor  Women  , 
Suffrage  was  represented  by  E.  J.  van  Straaten.  LL.D.  and 
F.  F.  W.  Kehrer-Gorinchens ;  the  British  by  Herbert  Jacobs  and 
Dr.  C.  W.  Dr\'sdale.  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Haslam,  fraternal  dele- 
gate from  the  Irish  Women's  Suffrage  Association,  and  her 
husband,  Thomas  J.,  the  oldest  delegates,  were  most  cordially 
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received.  The  Bohemian  delegate,  Marie  Ttitnova,  could  not  be 
present  because  making  a  campaign  for  election  to  the  Diet. 

The  delegates  had  a  strenuous  time  trying  to  attend  the  busi- 
ness meetings,  listen  to  the  excellent  programs  of  prominent 
speakers,  to  the  enjoyable  social  atTairs  and  make  the  visits 
and  excursions  to  the  many  historical  places  in  and  aroimd 
London  which  most  of  them  had  always  longed  to  see.  The 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Union,  Mrs.  Fawcett,  chair- 
man, served  as  Reception  Committee;  its  treasurer,  Miss  Bertha 
Mason;  expended  the  large  fund  subscribed  for  the  use  of  the 
convention;  the  Press  Committee  managed  the  newspapers 
through  Miss  Compton  Burnett;  Mrs.  Anstruther,  Rutland 
House,  Portland  Gardens,  had  the  exacting  but  pleasant  duties 
of  chairman  of  the  Hospitality  Committee. 

A  delightful  reception  on  Sunday  evening,  April  25,  at  the 
Lyceum  Club,  introduced  the  pleasures  of  the  week,  which  ended 
with  a  handsome  reception  given  by  the  Men's  League  for 
Women's  Suffrage  on  Saturday  evening.  There  was  a  brilliant 
official  dinner  at  Prince's  Restaurant  and  there  were  teas  and 
concerts  and  dramatic  entertainments.  To  most  of  the  delegates 
the  weeks  were  the  richest  in  experience  ever  known,  with  the 
specially  conducted  visits  to  famous  universities  and  schools; 
cathedrals  and  abbeys ;  galleries  and  palaces ;  courts  and  gardens — 
every  spot  filled  with  historic  associations  for  English  speaking 
peojjle  and  with  intense  interest  for  those  ui  other  countries.  For 
delegates  concerned  with  civic  and  social  work  there  was  the 
keenest  enjoyment  in  the  sixjcialized  and  extensive  developments 
along  many  lines.  The  Minutes  of  the  convention  thus  describe 
one  of  its  leading  events : 

The  mass  meeting  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  under  the  auspices 
of  the  London  Society  for  Women's  Suffrage  afforded  the  dele- 
gates a  most  impressive  display  of  the  earnestness  of  the  British 

sufFrai^^ists.  A  procession  of  women  engaiifed  in  various  trades  and 
professions,  carrying  the  emblems  of  their  work,  marched  from 
Eaton  S({uarc  to  the  hall.  It  was  a  wonderful  inspiration  lo  the 
brave  bands  of  j>ioneers  from  other  lands  to  see  the  long  procession 
march  with  fluttering  flags  and  swinging  lanterns  along  the  darken- 
ing streets,  greeted  now  with  sympathy,  now  with  jeers.  As  it 
entered  the  hall  and  trade  after  trade,  profession  after  profession 
filed  past  the  platform  on  which  were  seated  women  of  all  nations. 
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the  enthusiasm  reached  its  hcip^ht.  It  would  be  impossible  to  g^ive  a 
list  of  the  groups  but  especially  notable  were  the  chain  makers 
from  Cradley  Heath,  who  toil  for  about  four  shillings  per  week  of 
sixty  hours.  The  common  remark  that  the  suffrage  movement  is 
an  amusement  for  rich  women  was  once  for  all  disproved  as  the 
factory  workers  and  cotton  operatives  in  their  distinctive  dress 
swung  into  tlie  vast  arena.  The  group  of  women  doctors  in  their 
gorgeous  robes  were  loudly  cheered,  as  were  the  nurses  and  mid- 
wives  who  followed,  while  teachers  of  all  branches  of  the  profession 
closed  the  long  line.  There  were  notable  speeches  but  the  real 
effect  of  the  meeting  lay  in  the  wonderful  gathering  itself,  women 
of  all  nations,  classes,  crev(U  and  occupations  united  for  a  common 
purpose,  together  with  men,  nlling  une  ot  the  largest  halls  in  Eu- 
rope. Mrs.  Fawcett,  LL.D.,  presided  and  the  speakers  were  Ram- 
sey McDonald,  M.P.,  Mrs.  Catt,  Dr.  Shaw,  Miss  Frances  Sterling 
and  Mrs.  Philip  Snowden. 

Twice  during  the  convention  it  came  in  touch  with  royalty  in 
an  interesting  way.  At  the  official  dinner  Mrs.  Ovam,  delegate 
from  the  Norwegian  Government  and  president  of  the  National 
Suttrage  Association,  brought  greetings  and  wishes  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  congress  from  Queen  Maud  of  Norway,  a  daughter 
of  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra,  to  which  an  appreciative 
response  was  sent.  At  a  morning  session  the  birth  of  a  daughter 
to  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands  was  announced  and  at  the  request 
of  Dr.  Aletta  Jacobs,  president  of  the  National  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion of  that  country,  a  telegram  of  congratulations  from  the 
Alliance  was  sent. 

There  was  much  discussion  over  the  motion  that  all  organiza- 
tions auxiliary  to  the  Alliance  must  have  woman  suffrage  as 
their  sole  object.  It  was  finally  decided  in  the  affirmative  and 
a  flood  of  societies  of  every  description  was  excluded.  The 
number  of  delegates  ijerrnitted  to  each  country  was  increased 
from  six  to  twelve,  with  twelve  alternates.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  urging  the  National  Suffrage  Association  of  each  nation 
to  prepare  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  laws  which  place 
women  at  a  disadvantage  in  regard  to  property,  earnings,  mar- 
riage, divorce,  guardianship  of  children,  education,  industrial 
conditions  and  political  rights,  and  to  explain,  when  demanding 
their  unmediate  enfranchisement  from  their  respective  Parlia- 
ments, that  they  consider  these  injustices  can  be  effectively  re- 
moved only  through  joint  political  action  by  men  and  women. 
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This  was  introduced  at  the  request  of  X^y  McLaren,  who  had 
prepared  such  a  charter  for  Great  Britain.  Many  beautiful 
designs  for  a  flag  and  banner  had  been  submitted  and  it  was 
found  that  the  one  selected  was  the  work  of  Miss  Branting  of 

Sweden.  The  international  hymn  chosen  from  a  nuniljer  which 
were  submitted  was  written  by  Mrs.  Tlu  odora  Flower  Mills. 

As  this  was  the  quinquennial  meeting  officers  were  elected. 
Mrs.  Catt  was  unanimously  re-elected  and  the  following  received 
large  majorities:  Mrs.  Fawcett,  first,  and  Miss  Furuhjelm,  sec- 
ond vice-presidents;  Miss  Martina  Kramers,  Netherlands;  Mrs. 
Anna  Lindemann,  Germany;  Miss  Signe  Bergman,  Sweden,  first, 
second  and  third  secretaries;  Mrs.  Stanton  Coit,  treasurer.  As 
the  time  of  holding  the  regular  session  of  the  Alliance  was 
changed  from  five  to  four  years  they  were  elected  to  hold  office 
until  T913.  Mrs.  Catt  welcomed  the  new  officers  and  warmly 
thanked  the  retiring  officers  for  their  valuable  services.  The 
invitation  to  hold  the  congress  of  191 1  in  Stockholm,  if  the 
political  conditions  were  favorable,  was  accepted  with  pleasure. 

The  Resolutions  presented  by  the  committee — Miss  Frances 
Sterling,  Great  Britain;  Mrs.  £.  R.  Mirrlees,  South  Africa;  Mrs. 
Ida  Husted  Harper,  United  States — and  adopted,  simunarized 
the  gains  of  the  past  few  years  in  Denmark,  Iceland,  Sweden, 
Germany,  Netherlands,  Bohemia,  Cape  Colony  and  the  Transvaal 
and  .said  :  "This  Congress,  remembering  the  lessons  of  history, 
urges  the  National  Societies  not  to  be  betniytnl  into  postponing 
their  claim  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women  for  any  f)ther 
object,  whether  it  be  the  further  extension  of  the  suffrage  to 
men  or  the  success  of  some  political  party."  At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  delegates  Mrs.  Catt  thanked  them  for  their  hearty  co- 
operation with  their  president;  she  urged  them  to  demand  the 
suffrage  upon  the  broadest  basis,  namely,  that  the  government 
may  rest  equally  on  the  will  of  both  men  and  women,  and  said 
the  Alliance  would  wield  great  influence  if  they  remained  united 
and  they  would  secure  the  enfranchisement  of  the  women  of  the 
world  for  all  future  c^enerations.  A  public  meeting  in  St.  James 
Hall  was  held  on  the  last  evening  with  Mrs.  Catt  in  the  chair  and 
addresses  of  the  highest  order  were  made  by  Miss  Margaret 
Ashton,  Men  and  Women;  the  Rev.  Ivory  Cripps,  the  Nation's 
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Need  of  Women;  Miss  Rosika  Schvviiiimer,  Tlie  Hungarian  Out- 
look; H.  Y.  Stan^er.  M.  P.,  Tlu*  Prospect  of  Franchise  Retorni; 
Dr.  Kathe  Schirmacher,  Woman  Suffrage. 

On  the  Sunday  afternoon  preceding  the  convention  the  Rev. 
Annri  Howartl  Shaw  preached  for  a  Men's  Meeting  at  White- 
field'Sy  Tottenham  Court  Road,  the  most  of  the  large  and 
interested  audience  hearing  for  the  first  time  a  sermon  by  a 
woman.  On  the  Sunday  following  the  convention  she  preached 
in  the  morning  for  the  West  London  Ethical  Society  in  the 
Kensington  Town  Hall  and  in  the  evening  at  the  King's  Weigh 
House  Chapel,  Duke  Street,  Grosvenor  Square.  At  3  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  the  Rev.  Canon  Scott  Holland  gave  a  sermon  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  national  church,  on  the  Religious  Aspect 
of  Women's  SulTrage,  with  two  liuiidred  seats  rcscrvctl  for  the 
delegates,  and  tliey  felt  a  deep  thrill  of  rejoicing  at  hearing  within 
those  ancient  walls  a  strong  plea  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
women.    They  were  invited  to  attend  the  next  evening  a  sym- 
posium by  the  Shakespeare  League  at  King's  College  on  What 
Shakespeare  Thought  of  Women. 

SIXTH  COMFEKENCS  OF  THE  ALLIANCE. 

The  Sixth  Conference  and  Congress  of  the  International 
Woman  Suffrage  Alliance  took  place  in  the  banquet  hall  of 
the  Grand  Hotel,  Stockholm,  June  12-17,  JL^ii*  coming  of 
Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  president  of  the^AlHance,  had  been 
widely  heralded.  She  had  been  received  in  Copenhagen  with 
national  honors  by  cabinet  ministers  and  foreign  legations ;  the 
American  flag  run  up  for  her  wherever  she  went  and  the  Danish 
colors  dipped  and  there  was  almost  a  public  ovation.  In  Chris- 
tiania  she  was  met  with  a  greeting  from  a  former  Prime  Minister 
and  an  ofiicial  address  of  welcome  from  the  Government  and 
was  received  bv  King  Plaakon.  At  Stockholm  she  was  met  by 
deputations  with  ilowers  antl  sjxeches.  Dinners,  receptions  and 
concerts  followed.  The  American  and  Swedish  tiags  waved  to- 
gether. The  whole  city  knew  that  something  important  was  going 
to  happen.  In  the  midst  of  it  all  the  woman  suffrage  bill  came 
up  for  discussion  in  both  Houses  of  the  Parliament.  The  inter- 
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national  president  was  escorted  to  the  Lower  TTouse  by  a  body 
of  women  that  crowded  the  galleries.  After  a  stormy  debate 
the  bill  to  enfranchise  the  women  of  Sweden  received  a  majority 
vote.  In  the  midst  of  the  applause  Mrs.  Catt  was  hurried  to  the 
Upper  Chamber,  the  stronghold  of  caste  and  conservatism.  Her 
presence  and  that  of  the  flower  of  Swedish  womanhood  did  not 
save  the  bill  from  the  usual  defeat. 

The  conj^ress  opened  with  representatives  from  twenty-four 
afliliated  Aaiional  Associations  and  two  Committees,  those  of 
Austria  and  Bohemia.  The  government  of  Norway  sent  as  its 
official  deleg"ate  Dr.  Kristine  Bonnevie.  The  list  of  delegates 
filled  seven  printed  pages,  the  United  States,  the  Netherlands  and 
Sweden  having  the  full  quota  of  twelve  delegates  and  twelve 
alternates,  Germany  lacking  only  three  of  the  latter,  while  Great 
Britain,  France,  Denmark,  Norway,  Finland  and  Hungary  had 
twelve  or  more.  Six  were  present  from  Russia ;  Bidgaria,  Servia, 
Switzerland,  South  Africa,  Iceland  and  Canada  had  representa- 
tives. Of  fraternal  delegates  from  other  organizations  there  was 
no  end — about  seventy  men  and  wonieii-^among  tlietn  members 
of  five  Men's  Leagues  for  Woman  Suffrage — in  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Netherlands,  Hnngar}''  and  Sweden.  In 
addition  to  the  spoken  words  letters  and  telegrams  of  greeting 
were  read  from  societies  and  individuals  in  twelve  different 
countries.  The  distinguished  guests  of  the  occasion  were  Dr. 
Selma  Lagerlof  of  Sweden,  who  had  recently  received  the  Nobel 
Literature  Prize,  and  Miss  Helena  Westermarck  of  Finland,  the 
eminent  writer  and  publicist  Among  prominent  speakers  were 
Mayor  Carl  Lindhagen  and  Ernest  Beckman,  M.  P.,  the  Rev. 
K,  H.  G.  Vim  Scheele,  Bishop  of  Visby,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sanniel 
Fries.  The  ushers  and  pages  were  women  students  of  the  uni- 
versities. 

On  the  Sunday  afternoon  preceding  the  convention  the  prece- 
dent of  all  past  ages  was  broken  when  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw 
preached  in  the  ancient  State  Church  of  Gusta  Vasa.  When  the 
Swedish  women  asked  for  the  use  of  the  church  they  were  told 
that  this  could  be  granted  only  to  a  minister  of  the  same  demoni- 
nation  but  they  learned  that  when  a  minister  from  another  coun- 
try was  visiting  Sweden  the  pastor  of  the  church  might  invite 
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him  to  occupy  his  pulpit  at  his  discretion.  The  pastor  said  he 
would  run  the  risk,  knowing  that  he  might  incur  die  displeasure 
of  the  Bishop,  and  Dr.  Shaw,  therefore,  felt  a  double  responsi- 
bility. She  could  not  enter  the  pulpit,  however,  but  spoke  from  a 
platform  in  front  of  it.  It  was  a  never  to  be  forgotten  scene. 
The  grand  old  church  was  crowded  to  the  last  inch  of  space, 
although  admission  was  by  ticket.  Facing  the  chancel  were  the 
thirty  famuus  women  singers  of  G<3teborg,  their  cantor  a  woman, 
and  the  noted  woman  organist  and  composer,  Elfrida  Andrec, 
who  composed  the  music  f<ir  the  occasion.  In  the  center  of  all 
was  the  little  black-robed  minister.  It  was  said  by  many  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  sermon  of  her  life  and  after  the  service  was 
over  the  pastor,  with  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks,  went  up  to 
her  with  hands  outstretched  and  taking  both  of  hers  said:  "I 
am  the  happiest  man  in  Sweden."  Sunday  evening  a  reception 
was  given  at  the  Restaurant  Rosenbad  to  the  officers,  presidents  of 
national  auxiliaries  and  Swedish  Committee  of  Arrangements  by 
its  chairman,  Mrs.  Bertha  Nordenson.  At  six  o'clock  excursions 
of  many  delegates  had  started  to  enjoy  the  long  evening  when  the 
sun  did  not  set  till  nearly  midnight. 

The  official  report  of  the  first  executive  session  Monday  morn- 
ing said:  "Miss  Janet  Richards,  delegate  from  the  U.  S.  A.,  with 
an  admirable  si)eech,  presented  to  the  Alliance  ironi  the  State 
which  had  recently  given  full  sufTrage  to  women  a  i^avel  bearing 
the  inscription:  "To  the  International  W.  S.  A.  from  the  Wash- 
ington Equal  Suffrage  Association."  It  was  annnounced  that 
National  Suffrage  Associations  had  been  formed  in  Iceland  and 
Servia  and  they  were  gladly  accepted  as  auxiliaries,  l)ringing  the 
number  up  to  twenty-six.  The  municipality  had  contributed 
3,000  crowns  to  the  congress,  which  proved  to  be  the  largest  ever 
held  in  Stockholm.  Season  tickets  had  been  sold  to  1,200  persons 
and  other  hundreds  bought  tickets  to  the  various  meetings.  Dur- 
ing the  entire  week  the  flags  of  the  nations  represented  at  the 
congress  floated  from  the  flagstaffs  that  lined  the  quay  in  front 
of  the  Grand  Hotel  facing  the  royal  palace,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  All  the  time  Mrs.  Catt  was  in  the  city  the  American 
flag  was  run  up  for  her  as  a  public  guest  wherever  she  went  and 
the  Swedish  colors  dipped  a  salute. 
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The  Congress  was  fonnally  opened  in  the  afternoon  of  June 
12  with  addresses  of  welcome  from  Miss  Anna  Whitlock,  acting 
president  of  the  National  Suffrage  Association  of  Sweden,  and 
the  Hon.  Ernest  Beckman,  M.  P.,  president  of  the  National 
Swedish  Libera]  Association,  and  response  from  the  Alliance  was 
made  by  Miss  Chrystal  Macmillan  of  Great  Britain,  proxy  for 
Mrs.  Millicent  Garrett  Fawcett,  its  first  vice-president.  Miss 
Anna  Ivlenian,  president  of  the  Stockholm  siilYraj4:i'  society,  then 
presented  the  beautiful  white  satin,  gold  embroidered  Alliance 
banner,  which  was  carried  by  six  university  stndents  in  white 
dresses  with  sashes  of  the  Swedish  colors.  Mrs.  Catt  announced 
that  the  Alliance  flag  was  now  flying  over  the  Grand  Hotel  where 
they  were  assembled.  The  banner  was  the  gift  of  Miss  Lotten 
von  Kroemer,  a  pioneer  suffragist  of  Sweden,  and  the  flag  of 
the  resident  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  U.  S.  A.  A  suf- 
frage song  written  by  K.  G.  Ossian-Nillson  and  the  music  com- 
posed by  Httgo  Alfven  for  the  occasion  was  sung  by  the  Women's 
Gioir  of  Goteborg,  after  which  an  official  delegate  of  the  Gov- 
ernment extended  its  greeting  while  the  audience  rose  and  the 
fiags  of  the  nations  waved  from  the  galleries.  Mrs.  Catt  received 
an  ovation  as  she  came  to  the  front  of  the  platform  to  make  her 
address.  It  fdlcfl  twenty-three  pages  of  the  printed  minutes  an<l 
was  a  complete  resume  of  the  early  position  of  women,  the  vast 
chaTi_[;es  that  had  been  wrought  and  the  great  work  which  the 
Alliance  was  doing.  Only  a  few  quotations  are  possible : 

In  die  recent  debate  on  the  bill  in  the  Swedish  Parliament  a 
university  professor  said  in  a  tone  of  eloquent  finality:  "The 

woman  snffrag'e  movement  has  reached  and  passed  its  climnx:  tb? 
suffrage  wave  is  now  rapidly  receding."  With  j)atronizing  air, 
more  droll  than  he  could  know,  the  gentleman  added :  "We  have 
permitted  this  movement  to  come  thus  far  but  we  shall  allow  it  to 
go  no  farther."  Thus  another  fly  resting  upon  the  proverbial  wheel 
of  progress  commanded  it  to  turn  no  more.  This  man  engages  our 
attention  because  he  is  a  representative  of  a  type  to  be  found  in  all 
our  lands;  wise  men  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  g^reat  question,  modem 
Joshuas  who  command  the  sun  to  stand  still  and  believe  that  it 
will  ob^. 

Long  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Darwin  an  old-time  Hindoo 

wrote:  "I  stand  on  a  river's  bank.   I  know  not  whence  the  waters 

come  or  whither  they  go.    So  deep  and  silent  is  its  current  that  I 

know  not  whether  it  flows  north  or  south;  all  is  mystery  to  me; 
vac  TI 
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but  when  I  climb  yon  summit  the  river  becomes  a  silver  thread 
weaving  its  length  in  and  out  among  tlie  hills  and  over  the  plains. 
I  see  it  all  from  its  source  in  yonder  mountain  to  its  outlet  in  yonder 
sea.  There  is  no  more  mystery."  So  these  university  professors 
buried  in  school  books,  these  near-sighted  politidans,  fail  to  note 
the  meaning  of  passing  events.  To  them  the  woman  movement  is 
an  inexplicable  mystery,  but  to  us  standing  upon  the  summit  of 
international  union,  where  we  may  observe  every  manifestation  of 
this  movciuent  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  there  is  no  mystery.  From 
its  sources  ages  ago,  amid  the  protests  which  we  know  barbaric 
women  must  have  made  against  the  cruel  wrongs  done  their  sex, 
we  clearly  trace  its  course  through  the  centuries,  moving  slowly 
but  majestically  unward,  gathering  momentum  with  each  century, 
each  generation,  until  just  before  us  lies  the  golden  sea  of  woman's 
full  liberty. 

Mrs.  Catt  traced  the  progress  of  the  i^pes  until  it  culminated  in 
the  demand  for  political  rights  for  women,  told  of  the  beginnning 
of  the  Alliance  and  said :  "Today,  seven  years  later,  our  Alli- 
ance counts  26  auxiliary  national  associations.  Are  these  evi- 
dences of  a  wave  rapidly  receding?  It  would  be  more  in  accord- 
ance with  facts  should  we  adopt  the  proud  boast  of  the  British 
Empire  and  say  that  the  sun  now  never  sets  upon  woman  suffrage 
activities.  The  subscribing  membership  in  the  world  has  in- 
creased seven  times  in  the  past  seven  years  and  it  has  doubled 
since  the  London  congress  two  years  ago.  Even  in  (ireat  Britain, 
where  die  opjxjsitiou  declared  at  that  time  very  confidently  that 
the  campaign  had  reached  its  climax,  the  National  Union,  our 
auxiliary,  has  tripled  its  individual  mcnibcrshij),  tripled  its  aux- 
iliary societies  and  doubled  its  funds  since  then,  and  twelve 
independent  suffrage  societies  have  been  organized.  The  mem- 
bership and  campaign  funds  have  likewise  tripled  in  the  United 
States  and  every  president  of  an  auxiliary  national  society  has 
reported  increase  in  numbers,  funds  and  activity.  .  .  .  No 
human  power,  no  university  professor,  no  Parliament,  no  govern- 
ment,  can  stay  the  coming  of  woman  suffrage.  '  It  is  a  step  in  the 
evolution  of  society  and  the  eternal  verities  are  behind  it  .  .  . 
Of  the  24  nations  represented  in  this  congress  the  women  of  15 
have  more  political  rights  than  they  had  seven  years  ago.*' 

Mrs.  Catt  paid  high  tribute  to  the  Scandinavian  people  and 
eulogized  Kredrika  Bremer,  Sweden's  great  pioneer.  Iti  speaking 
o£  the  progress  in  this  country  she  said:    "Municipal  suffrage 
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has  now  been  extended  to  married  women  and  eligibility  to  office 
to  all  women.  Organizations  exist  in  170  towns,  some  of  them 
north  of  the  Arctic  Circle;  there  is  a  i>aying  membership  of 
12,000  and  1,550  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  last  two  years. 
Two  political  parties  espouse  the  cause.  Women  may  vote  for 
town  and  county  councils,  which  elect  the  Upper  House  of  Par^ 
liament,  and  thirty-seven  are  serving  on  these  councils."  She 
referred  eloquently  to  the  honored  Selma  Lagerldf  and  to  Dr. 
Lydia  Wahlstrom,  the  recent  president  of  the  National  Suffrage 
Association,  who  had  been  crowned  witli  a  laurel  wreath  for  her 
wisdom  Ijy  the  University  of  Upsala.  She  told  of  a  questionnaire 
she  had  sent  to  the  presidents  of  the  national  suffrage  associations 
in  all  countries  asking  what  were  the  indications  that  the  woman 
suffrage  movement  was  growing  and  said :  "Such  volumes  of 
evidence  of  progress  were  received  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
give  an  idea  of  its  far  reaching  character.  .  . 

At  the  official  reception  given  by  the  National  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation of  Sweden  in  the  evening  the  guests  were  welcomed  by 
Mrs.  Ann  Margret  Holmgren  and  their  appreciative  responses 
were  made  by  Mrs.  Margaret  llodge,  Australia;  Miss  Gabriclla 
Danzerova,  Bohemia;  Mrs.  Daisy  Minor,  Austria;  Miss  Helen 
Oay-Petersen,  Denmark;  Miss  Annnic  Fnnihjehii,  T^'inlaiid; 
Madam  DeWitt  Schlumberger,  France;  Dr.  jur.  Anita  Augspurg, 
Germany;  Mrs.  Olga  Ungar,  Hungary;  Mrs.  Philip  Snowden, 
Great  Britain.  These  were  followed  by  a  cantata  beautifully 
rendered  by  the  Gdteborg  choir,  words  and  music  by  women. 

Puring  the  convention  Lieutenant  Colonel  W.  A.  £.  Mansfeldt 
of  Holland  made  the  report  for  its  Men's  League  for  Woman 
Suffrage ;  Dr.  C.  V.  Drysdale  for  Great  Britain ;  Jean  du  Breuil 
for  France;  Dr.  Alexander  Patai  for  Pluiig.iry ;  T  rcdcrick  Nathan 
for  the  United  States,  and  the  founding  of  an  International  Men's 
League  was  announced  with  Colocei  Mansfeldt  secretary. 

The  reports  of  the  work  of  the  different  branches  and  their 
discussion,  bringing  before  the  Alliance  the  experience  and  opin- 
ions of  women  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  were  perhaps  the 
roost  valuable  feature  of  the  conference.   The  most  animated 

*  The  reports  from  the  various  countries  prepared  for  this  congreit  filled  fiflj  tf  mi 
p«ge«  of  the  printed  report  and  fully  juHified  Mrs.  Catt's  statement. 
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and  vital  of  these  discussions  was  the  one  of  a  political  nature, 
divided  into  three  parts:  I.  What  political  work  have  the 
women  of  the  enfranchised  countries  done,  what  is  their  relation 
to  the  different  parties  and  how  do  these  treat  them?  Have  they 
any  advice  to  offer?  led  by  Miss  Hodge,  Mrs.  Louise  Keilhau, 
Norway;  Dr.  Telda  Hultin,  M.  P.,  Finland.  2.  How  can 
woman's  political  influence  be  brought  to  bear  most  effectively 
on  Parliaments  and  f^ovemments  ?  Led  by  Mrs.  Snawden ;  Mrs. 
Anna  B.  Wicksell,  Sweden;  Dr.  Kathc  Schirniacher,  Germany; 
Miss  Richards.  3.  What  should  be  the  relation  of  the  suffrage 
movement  to  political  parties  in  the  unenfranchised  countries? 
Led  by  Miss  Eline  Hansen,  Denmark;  Miss  Rosika  Schwimmcr, 
Hungary;  l^ladame  Pichon,  France;  Mrs.  Zeneide  Mirovitch, 
Russia.  There  was  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  but  at  last  a 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  that  "woman  suffrage  so- 
cieties do  their  best  work  when  organized  in  a  non-partisan 
manner."  In  order  to  remove  persistent  misunderstanding  a 
statement  presented  by  Mrs.  Catt  was  adopted  explaining  the 
wording  of  the  resolution  demanding  "the  franchise  for  women 
on  the  same  terms  as  it  is  or  may  be  exercised  by  men."  It 
declared  that  the  Alliance  had  on  no  occasion  taken  a  position 
for  or  against  any  special  form  of  suffrage  but  that  the  affiliated 
societies  were  left  entirely  free  to  determine  for  themselves  which 
form  they  would  demand.  The  Alliance  did  not  express  an 
opinion  as  to  uliat  should  be  the  qualilications  for  enfranchise- 
ment, its  sole  object  being  to  establish  the  principle  that  sex 
siiould  not  be  a  disqualification. 

No  more  eminent  group  of  women  speakers  ever  appeared 
before  an  audience  than  those  who  spoke  in  the  Royal  Opera 
House  of  Stockholm  on  the  second  evening  of  the  convention. 
Mrs.  Catt  presided  and  addresses  were  made  by  Miss  Westcr- 
marck,  Dr.  Augspurg,  Mrs.  Snowden,  Miss  Schwimmer,  Dr. 
Shaw  and  Sweden's  best  beloved  Selma  Lagerlof .  The  last  named 
moved  the  audience  to  tears  during  her  address  on  Home  and 
State  by  her  impassioned  plea  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women. 
It  was  said  by  delegates  from  the  various  countries  who  had 
attended  many  of  these  international  gatherings  that  this  meet- 
ing surpassed  all  otli^rs.   Another  which  differed  from  all  that 
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had  gone  l>efore  was  the  great  gathering  in  Skansen,  the  magnifi- 
cest  park,  where  at  7  o'clock,  from  two  platforms,  noted  speakers 
from  ten  countries  addressed  an  audience  of  thousands.  A 
dinner  followed  in  the  park  house,  Hogenloft,  with  fine  music, 
and  then  in  the  open  air  the  visitors  saw  the  famous  national 
dances  and  processions  by  the  young  people  m  the  picturesque 
costumes  of  the  country. 

Although  the  official  languages  of  the  Alliance  were  French, 
German  and  English  a  crowded  meeting  was  held  one  evening  in 
the  People's  House  with  the  speeches  in  the  northern  tongues, 
understood  by  all  the  Scandinavian  people.  It  was  opened  by 
Mayor  Lindliagen,  an  ardent  advocate  of  woman  sufFrac^e  At  an- 
other session  the  Woman  Question  in  the  Russian  Parliament  was 
considered  by  the  noted  woman  leader,  Dr  Shiskin-Yavein ;  the 
Suffrage  Outlook  in  Bohemia  by  Miss  Maria  luniova,  recent 
candidate  for  Parliament;  the  Future  of  South  African  Women 
by  Miss  Nina  Boyle.  A  special  meeting  was  held  one  afternoon 
in  the  hall  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  Mrs. 
Marie  Stritt,  Germany;  Mme.  Maria  Verone,  France,  and  Miss 
Macmillan  were  appointed  to  compile  a  pamphlet  of  information 
about  woman  suffrage  in  all  lands  to  be  used  for  propaganda  work. 

A  delegate  from  the  United  States,  Professor  Mary  Gray  Peck, 
officially  connected  with  its  national  suffrage  headquarters,  gave 
the  following  description  in  a  letter  to  the  press : 

The  ball  room  of  the  Grand  Hotel  where  the  meetings  were  lield 
is  a  jxalatial  apartment,  its  walls  richly  gilded  and  adorned  with  long 
mirrors  between  the  windows,  while  from  the  ceiling  hang  great 
crystal  chandeliers,  which  were  always  lighted  while  the  congiess 
was  in  session.  The  platform  for  officers  and  distinguished  guests 
was  placed  between  gilded  pillars  at  one  end  of  the  hall»  drapra  and 
canopied  with  the  national  colors  of  Sweden,  blue  and  yellow,  and 
the  international  suffrage  colors,  yellow  and  white.  Then  there  is 
the  memory  of  other  places  where  the  delegate's  assembled,  the 
ancient  Slate  Church,  with  its  reminder  of  St.  i  aui  s  in  London; 
the  splendid  Academy  of  Music,  with  the  heraldic  banners  of  the 
nations  suspended  around  the  gallery ;  the  Royal  Opera  House  with 
its  tiers  of  balconies  and  the  rising  of  the  curtain  to  show  the  beau- 
tiful stage  picture  of  the  speakers  and  the  arch  of  flowers  beneath 
which  tliey  spoke ;  the  Moorish  court  in  the  Royal  Hotel,  where  the 
reception  was  held,  with  the  deUghtful  Birgitta  cantata,  recalling 
the  heroic  in  Swedish  womanhood;  the  open  air  meeting  at  Skansen 
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with  the  native  songs  and  dances;  the  farewell  in  the  ^rden  at 
Saltsjobadcn,  ^iven  by  the  Stockholm  society;  the  peasant  sint,ntn^  and 
the  wonderful  ride  back  to  the  city  by  late  northern  twiliglit  and 
moonlight  together. 

The  closing  speech  of  the  congress  made  by  the  mternational 
president  at  the  close  of  the  dinner  at  Saltsjobadcn  was  something 
indescribable.  She  stood  on  a  balcony  facing  the  sunset  sky  and 
blue  sta,  with  pine  trees  forming  an  amphitheater  in  the  background. 
It  was  like  a  triumphant  recessional,  with  benediction  for  the  past 
and  challenge  for  the  future,  and  when  the  speaker  descended  frqm 
the  balcony  and  went  down  to  the  boat  landing  followed  by  llie 
singing  of  the  peasants,  the  crowd  dividerl,  leaving  a  wide  pnth, 
and  stood  gazing  after  her  as  tliough  she  were  too  imperial  to  be 
followed  by  anything  but  music. 

On  the  Sunday  followmg  the  congress  an  excursion  was  ar- 
ranged on  beautiful  Lake  Malaren  to  the  ancient  Castle  of  (irips- 
holni,  where  evening  dinner  was  served.  The  city  council  and 
the  State  railways  financially  assisted  the  Entertainment  Com- 
niitlee.  At  all  of  the  Alliance  congresses  the  social  entertain- 
ments were  a  marked  feature.  The  hospitality  was  boundless  and 
each  country  had  its  historic  places  and  beautiful  resorts  which 
differed  so  much  from  those  of  all  others  as  to  give  them  an 
indescribable  charm  and  interest.  Following  is  part  of  the  report 
of  this  one  by  Mrs.  Anna  Lindemann,  secretary  of  the  Alliance :  ^ 

The  uflicial  entertainments  were  most  appropriately  opened  by 
the  truly  international  greeting  which  Mrs.  Holmgren,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Swedish  suffrage  movement,  addressed  to  the 
guests  at  the  reception  in  the  CI  rand  Hotel  Royal.    Her  w<Mrds 

wiiich  gave  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  IVench  and  German-speaking 
guests  arid  to  our  Swedish  sisters  in  their  several  languages;  the 
beautiful  cantata  written  by  Sigrid  Leijonliuivud,  tlie  music  com- 
posed by  Alfrida  Andree  specially  for  this  occasion*  and  last  but 

>  The  committee  whidi  had  been  appointed  to  prepare  for  the  consreu  and  bad  been 
working  for  many  montbt  beforehand  consiated  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
central  board  of  the  National  Suffrage  Association  and  the  preaidenta  of  sub-conunittaea 
formed  for  different  purposes.  Miaa  Signe  Bargman  acted  aa  pretident,  Mias  Axianne 
Tborstensoii  as  vice-prcMdcnt,  Miaa  Anna  Friiell  aa  treasurer.  Mm  Nini  Kobnberger 
and  Miss  Kli^c  Carlson  as  !>ccrctarie8.  Mrs.  Virgin  was  at  the  head  of  the  Finance 
Comroittec.  The  work  of  the  I'resa  Committee  waa  directed  Iqr  Mra.  Else  Kleen.  Mra. 
Lily  Laurent  waa  at  the  bead  of  the  Committee  on  Localities.  Mra.  LisinaU  Drmen 
headed  the  Committee  for  Festivities.  Mrs.  Ezaline  Boheman  was  the  head  of  the 
Information  Bureau.  Miss  Lamm  and  Miss  Aodcn  directed  the  work  of  tlie  thirty 
university  students  who  served  as  pages  and  whose  Undnesa  and  swift  and  rilent 
service  none  will  ever  lUrKct.  At  tiie  head  of  tht-  Travelliiin  Cotnmittec  was  Dr.  Malin 
Wcater-ilalberc,  who  arranged  the  journey  to  Lapland,  gave  information  about  all 
CBCimionik  <ic» 
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not  least  the  presence  of  the  woman  all  of  us  had  long  known  and 
loved  l^efore  we  saw  her,  Selma  T.ag^erlof,  made  us  feel  at  home  in 
Sweden  at  once.  This  feeling  deepened  as  time  went  on  and  Wed- 
nesdajr  evening  at  Skansen  a  new  note  was  added.  All  we  saw  of 
Swedish  nature  and  Swedish  life  in  that  beautiful  open  air  museum, 
the  national  dances,  the  characteristic  art  of  Sven  Scholander  and 
his  daughter  Lisa,  gave  us  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  people 
whose  guests  we  were  and  showed  us  some  of  the  roots  from  which 
it  draws  its  strength.  Another  aspect  also,  the  refined  culture  of 
niudern  Sweden,  was  the  dominant  note  of  tlie  dinner  at  Hassel- 
backen  with  the  iieaiLielt  speech  of  the  venerable  Bishop  Scheele 
of  Visby. 

On  a  background  of  lovely  scenery  this  week  will  stand  out  in 
our  memory  as  one  long  summer  day  with  a  long,  long  evening  full 

-of  silver  light.  .  .  .  During  the  carnage  drive  generously  provided 
by  Miss  Lotten  von  Kraemer  our  hearts  were  gladdened  by  the 
many  expressions  of  sympathy  we  met  on  uur  way,  from  the  dear 
old  women,  who  waved  their  handkerchiefs  and  their  aprons,  down 
to  small  girls  by  the  side  of  tiieir  mothers.  .  .  .  Especially  the  day 
at  Upsala,  by  invitation  of  its  suffrage  society,  will  not  be  forgotten. 
The  warm-hearted  reception,  the  gay  flags  all  through  the  town, 
at  once  lifted  up  the  spirit  of  the  whole  gathering,  which  found  a 
charming  expression  in  the  improvised  festive  procession  from  the 
botanical  garden  to  the  cathedral.  The  presence  and  eloquence  of 
the  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  gave  an  added  diguit^  to  this  as  to 
many  others  of  our  social  gatherings.  Schools,  hospitals,  museums, 
exhibitions  of  aU  kinds  of  women's  art  and  women's  work,  were 
visited.  .  .  .  [The  many  private  invitations  were  referred  to.]  The 
thirty-six  delegates,  who  accepted  Mrs.  Caroline  Benedick-Bruce's 
invitation  to  the  Island  of  Visby,  have  told  us  that  words  failed  to 
describe  this  beautiful  day. 

Looking  back  on  the  time  that  lies  behind  us,  we,  the  women 
who  have  come  here  from  all  over  the  world,  thank  our  Swedish 
sisters  for  the  inspiration  their  kindness  and  their  loving  reception 
have  been  to  us.  We  thanl:  Sweden  for  the  splendid  women  it  has 
produced.  We  !ia\c  seen  the  many  elements  that  have  worked  to- 
getlier  to  attain  tins  result;  we  have  karned  to  admire  and  respect 
Swedish  history,  Swedish  culture,  Swedish  art;  and  as,  besides  the 
many  other  things  this  congress  has  done  for  us,  it  has  most  spe- 
cially taught  us  to  love  the  Swedish  women,  we  can  express  no 
better  wish  for  our  future  conventions  than  that  every  new  countiy 
w!iich  receives  us  may  in  the  same  way  widen  our  hearts  by  a 
new  love. 

SEVENTH  CONf  ERENCE  OF  THE  ALLIANCE. 

The  International  \\  onian  Suflfrage  Alliance  held  its  Seventh 
Conference  and  Congress  in  Budapest  June  15-21, 1913.  As  had 
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been  the  case  with  all  that  had  preceded,  the  place  of  meeting  had 
been  chosen  with  reference  to  the  situation  in  regard  to  woman 
suffrage  where  the  prospect  for  it  seemed  favorable  and  it  was 
desired  to  influence  public  sentiment  by  showing  that  the  move- 
ment for  it  was  world-wide.  When  it  had  been  announced  at 
the  congress  in  Stockhobn  that  the  next  one  would  be  held  in  the 
capital  of  Hungary  it  had  seemed  very  far  away  and  that  country 
was  not  associated  with  representative  government.  It  proved  to 
be,  however,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  conven- 
tions and  its  efforts  were  widespread,  as  the  delegates  stopped 
en  route  for  mass  meetings  and  public  banquets  in  Berlin,  Dresden, 
Prague  and  Vienna.  Twenty-two  countries  were  represented  by 
240  delegates  and  alicniates.  The  full  quota  of  ^4  were  present 
from  Germany,  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  and  Hungan,-;  Finland  sent  15;  Denmark  and  Norway  il 
each;  Switzerland  9:  Italy  8;  Russia  5;  Belgium  and  Austria,  4 
each;  front  South  Africa  came 4,  from  Iceland,  2;  from  Canada, 
3 ;  from  Bohemia  one. 

It  was  indeed  a  cosmopolitan  assemblage.  The  government  of 
Australia  had  an  official  delegate,  Mrs.  Frederick  Spencer,  and 
that  of  Norway  two,  the  president  of  the  National  Suffrage 
Association,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Qvam,  and  fhe  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Women,  Miss  Gina  Krog.  The  Governors  of  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon  and  Washington  had  appointed  representatives. 
Written  or  telegraphed  greetings  were  received  from  nineteen 
countries,  encircling  the  globe.  The  question  of  fraternal  delegates 
reached  its  climax,  as  163  were  present  from  twelve  countries,  all 
wishing  to  offer  their  greetings  and  ;i  \i\vge  number  lulciidiiig 
to  advocate  the  particular  object  of  their  urgaiiizations.  A  reso- 
lution was  finally  adopted  that  no  credentials  should  be  accepted 
until  the  society  presenting  them  should  be  approved  by  the 
National  Suffrage  Association  of  its  countr}^  and  no  fraternal 
delegate  should  speak  except  by  invitation  of  the  president  of  the 
Alliance  and  with  the  consent  of  the  congress.  This  checked  a 
torrent  of  oratory  and  allowed  the  convention  to  carry  out  its 
prc^am.  The  Chinese  Woman  Suffrage  Society  was  admitted, 
for  which  Mrs.  Catt  had  sowed  the  seeds  at  the  time  of  her  visit 
to  that  country,  and  iht  beautifttlly  embroidered  banner  they  had 
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sent  was  presented  to  the  Alliance  by  Dr.  Aletta  Jacobs,  president 
of  the  Netherlands  Association,  who  had  accompanied  her.  She 
said  in  part: 

It  Is  difficult  to  speak  to  an  audience  which  certainly  does  not 
know  the  Chinese  women  in  their  own  land,  an  audience  of  which 

only  a  few  have  had  the  privilege  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  those 
leet-lx)und  women  what  an  important  part  they  liave  taken  in  the 
revolution  of  their  country  and  in  tlie  political  reform  which  has 
resulted  from  it;  to  make  you  dearly  understand  the  spirit  of  these 
Chinese  women  when  they  offered  this  banner  to  Mrs.  Catt,  as 
president  of  the  Alliance,  in  gratitude  for  what  it  is  doing  for  the 
uplifting  of  womnnhood,  and  when  they  expressed  their  Iwpe  that 
it  would  tnki-  the  Chinese  women  under  its  care.  You  have  not 
been,  as  Mrs.  Catt  and  I  have,  in  the  south  of  tlie  cuuniry,  where 
we  saw  Chinese  women  sitting  in  Parliament  but  from  whom  ^e 
vote  is  now  taken  away.  You  have  not  heard,  as  we  did,  in  many 
towns,  the  Chinese  women  si>cak  in  crowded  mcetinr^s  to  a  mixed, 
enthusiastic  audience  with  an  eloquence  none  of  us  can  surpass. 
You  can  not  imagine  how  hard  is  the  struggle  for  liberty  which 
they  have  to  make.  In  every  town  we  found  intelHgent  women 
widi  the  same  love  for  freedom  as  inspires  us,  who  hunger  after 
righteousness  just  as  we  do  and  who  devote  not  only  all  their  money 
but  their  entire  life  to  the  struggle  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
position  of  the  women  of  their  country. 

Many  of  the  Chinese  women  have  already  been  decapitated  for 
the  truth  they  have  told  while  fighting  their  battle  for  freedom  and 
all  the  leaders  of  the  woman  movement  know  that  thdr  life  is 
uncertain  and  that  any  day  the  men  may  find  a  reason  to  silence 
them  when  their  elfxjnence  and  enthusiasm  make  too  many  converts. 
In  translating  the  words  which  the^'  embroidered  upon  this  hright 
red  satin  you  will  learn  what  is  gomg  on  in  the  minds  of  the  new 
Chinese  women:  'The  Mutual  Helping  Society  to  the  International 
Alliance.  Helping  each  other,  all  of  one  mind."  In  the  name  of 
these  Chinese  women  I  ask  you  to  accept  this  banner  in  the  same 
loyal  si)irit  in  wiiich  it  is  offered  and  to  welcome  the  Chinese 
suffragists  into  our  Alliance. 

A  handsome  banner  was  presented  by  the  delegation  from 
Galtcia.  The  president  of  the  Belgian  Association  reported  that 
Roman  Catholic,  Conservative,  Socialist  and  Progressive  women 
had  united  in  a  non-partisan  federation  to  work  only  for  woman 
suffrage.  South  Africa,  Roumania  and  Portugal  associations 
were  received  in  full  membership  and  also  a  committee  from 
Galicia,  where  women  were  not  allowed  to  form  aii  aasociauon. 
Greetings  came  by  cable  from  the  women  of  Persia. 

No  tribute  can  do  justice  to  the  genius  ot  Rosika  Schwimmer 
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in  ai  ranging  for  this  remarkable  convention,  the  first  of  the  kind 
ever  held  in  the  Austro-IIungarian  Empire.  Both  the  cfovcrnmcni 
and  the  municipality  made  liberal  contribntions,  which  the  citizens 
supplenienied  with  more  than  enough  to  pay  the  entire  expenses 
of  the  congress,  that  was  conducted  on  a  liberal  scale.  A  sale  of 
2,800  season  tickets  was  made.  Through  the  assistance  of  capable 
committees  every  eilort  possible  was  made  for  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  the  delegates,  who  were  cared  for  from  the  moment 
they  arrived  at  the  station.  English  speaking  university  students 
and  others  of  education  helped  to  overcome  the  extreme  difficulties 
of  the  language.  So  many  delightful  expeditions  into  the  won- 
derful country  had  been  provided  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
railroads  and  navigation  company  that  it  required  a  strong  sense 
of  duty  for  the  delegates  to  attend  to  the  business  of  the  con- 
vention. A  reception  given  Saturday  evening  by  the  National 
Suffrage  Association  at  the  Gerbaud  Pavilion  enabled  otlicers, 
delegates  and  members  ot  the  committees  to  begin  acquaintance 
and  friendship. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  coimtry  the  convention  was 
opened  on  Sunday  aiternoon.  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  had 
conducted  religious  services  in  the  morning  at  the  Protestant 
church  in  Buda,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Eliza  Tupper  Wilkes,  by 
courtesy  of  its  minister,  the  Rev.  Benno  Ilaypal.  At  four  o'clock 
a  large  and  cordial  audience  assembled  in  the  grand  Academy  of 
Music  for  the  official  welcome,  which  began  with  an  overture  by 
the  orchestra  of  the  National  theater,  composed  for  the  occa- 
sion by  Dr.  Aladar  Renyi.  A  special  ode  written  by  Emil 
Abranyi  was  beautifully  recited  in  Hungarian  by  Maria  Jaszai 
and  in  English  by  Erzsi  Paulay,  both  actresses  from  the  National 
Theater.  Greetings  were  given  by  Countess  Teleki,  chairman  of 
the  QiUiniittee  of  Arrangements,  and  Miss  V'lhiia  Glueklicli, 
president  of  the  Aaiional  Suffrage  Association.  The  official 
welcome  of  the  Government  was  extended  by  His  Excellency  Dr. 
Bela  de  Jankovics,  Minister  of  Education,  in  an  eloquent  speech, 
and  that  of  the  city  by  Dr.  Stephen  de  Barczy,  the  Burgomaster, 
who  was  very  imposing  in  the  robes  and  insignia  of  his  high 
office.  The  response  for  the  Alliance  was  made  by  its  secretary, 
Dr.  Anna  Lindemann,  in  German  and  French.   Or.  Alexander 
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Geisswein,  a  prominent  member  of  Parliament,  made  a  strong 
address  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage.  These  ceremonies  were 
followed  by  the  president's  address  of  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt, 
a  summing  up  of  the  world  situation  in  regard  to  woman  suffrage, 
during  which  she  said : 

When  the  org^anization  of  the  AlliaiK  c  was  completed  in  1004,  it 
was  decided  that  national  woman  sutrrage  associations  only  i>iiuuld 
be  admitted  to  membership  and  a  nation  was  defined  as  a  country 
which  possesses  the  independent  right  to  enfranchise  its  women. 
At  that  time  eight  such  nations  had  woman  suffrage  associations. 
Now,  nine  years  later,  with  the  exception  of  the  Spanish  American 
Rejniblics,  there  are  in  the  entire  world  only  seven  without  an  or- 
ganized woman  sufi'rajLre^  niovenient.  Only  three  of  these  are  in 
Europe — Greece,  Spain,  and  tlie  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg.  The 
remaining  four  are  not  well  established  self-governing  nations,  and 
Japan,  which  is  more  autocratic  than  democratic.  We  shall  admit 
to  membership  the  Chinese  Woman  Suffrage  Association  and  the 
standard  of  the  Alliance  will  then  be  set  upon  five  continents. 
Twenty-five  nations  will  be  counted  in  its  membership.  Organized 
sutlrage  groups  also  exist  un  many  islands  of  tlie  seas.  Like  Alex- 
ander tlie  Great,  we  sliall  soon  be  looking  for  other  worlds  to  con- 
quer! The  N(^*th  Star  and  the  Southern  Cross  alike  cast  their 
benignant  rays  Upon  woman  suffrage  activities.  Last  winter  when 
perpetual  darkness  shrouded  the  land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,  wmnen 
wrapped  in  furs,  above  the  Polar  Circle,  might  have  been  seen 
gliding  over  snow-covered  roads  in  sledges  drawn  l>y  reindeer  on 
their  way  to  sulTrage  meetings,  from  whence  petitions  went  to  the 
Parliament  at  Stockholm.  At  the  same  moment  other  women,  in 
the  midsummer  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  protected  by  fans  and 
umbrellas  and  riding  in  "rickshas,"  were  doing  the  same  thing 
under  the  fierce  rays  of  a  trnpical  sun ;  while  petitions  poured  into 
the  Parliament  asking  sutl  rage  tor  the  women  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  from  every  State  and  city  of  that  vast  country. 

Since  our  last  Congress  nut  one  sign  has  appeared  the  entire 
world  around  to  indicate  reaction.  Not  a  backward  step  has  been 
taken.  On  the  contrary  a  thousand  revelations  give  certain,  un- 
challenged promise  that  victory  for  our  great  catise  lies  just  ahead. 
.  .  .  During  the  past  winter  woman  sunrage  bills  have  been  con- 
sidered by  seventeen  national  Parliaments,  four  Parliaments  of 
countries  witiiout  full  national  rights  and  in  the  legislative  bodies 
of  twenty-nine  States.  .  .  .  The  largest  gains  for  the  past  two  years 
have  been  in  the  United  States.  Five  western  States  and  tht  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska  have  followed  the  example  of  the  four  former  equal 
sutlrage  States  and  have  enfranchised  their  women.  Now  2,000,000 
women  arc  entitled  to  vote  at  all  elections  and  are  eligible  to  all 
offices,  including  that  of  President.  ...  If  Prance,  German \  ,  Great 
Bruam,  i\ustria  and  Hungary  could  be  set  down  in  the  middle  of 
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this  territory,  there  would  be  enough  left  uncovered  to  equal  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  in  size. 

Mrs.  Catt  spoke  of  the  trip  of  Dr.  Jacobs  and  herself  around 
the  world  and  said:  "We  held  public  meetings  in  many  of  the 
towns  and  cities  of  four  continents,  of  four  large  islands  and  on 
the  ships  of  three  oceans  and  had  representatives  of  all  the  ^reat 
races  and  n.uujiialities  in  our  audiences.  We  are  now  in  touch 
with  the  most  advanced  development  of  the  woman's  movement  in 
Egypt,  Palestine,  India,  iiurmah,  China,  Japan,  Java  and  the 
Philij)pine  and  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  also  in  Turkey  and  Persia, 
which  we  did  not  visit.** 

In  telling  of  the  momentous  changes  taking  place  in  the  East 
she  said:  **Btliiri  1  the  purdah  in  India,  in  the  harems  of  Mo- 
hammedanism, behind  veils  and  barred  doors  and  closed  sedan 
chairs  there  has  been  rebellion  in  the  hearts  of  women  all  down 
the  centuries.  .  .  .  We  spoke  with  many  women  all  over  the 
East  who  had  never  heard  of  a  'woman's  movement,'  yet  isolated 
and  alone  they  had  thought  out  the  entire  program  of  woman's 
emancipation,  not  excluding  the  vote.  ..."  She  reviewed  at 
length  the  position  of  women  in  Persia,  in  India  and  in  Asia,  the 
influence  of  the  various  religions  and  the  signs  of  progress,  pay- 
ing a  tribute  to  Airs.  Annie  Besant,  to  the  teachings  of  theosophy 
and  especially  to  those  of  the  Bahais.  The  terrible  conditions  for 
wage-earning  women,  the  child  labi)r  and  the  nearly  unrestricted 
white  slave  traffic  in  the  far  East  were  feelingly  described  and 
the  address,  which  had  been  heard  with  almost  breathless  interest, 
concluded : 

The  women  of  the  western  world  are  escaping  from  the  thraldom 
of  the  centuries.  .  .  .  Their  liberation  is  certain ;  a  little  more  effort, 
a  little  more  enlightenment  and  it  will  come.  Out  of  the  richness  of 

our  own  freedom  must  we  give  aid  to  these  sisters  of  ours  in  Asia. 
When  1  review  the  slow,  tragic  struggle  upward  of  the  women  of 
the  West  I  am  overwhelmed  with  the  aw  fulness  of  the  task  these 
Eastern  women  have  assumed.  They  must  follow  the  vision  in 
their  souls  as  we  have  done  and  as  other  women  before  us  have 
done.  My  heart  yearns  to  i;i  (  them  aid  and  comfort.  I  would 
that  we  could  strengthen  them  for  the  coming  struggle.  I  would 
that  we  could  put  a  protecting  arm  around  these  heroic  women  and 
save  them  from  the  cruel  blows  they  are  certain  to  receive.  Alas! 
we  can  only  help  them  to  help  themselves.  Every  Western  victory 
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will  give  them  encouragement  and  inspiration,  for  nur  victories  are 
their  victories  aiul  their  defeats  are  our  defeats.  For  every  woman 
of  every  tribe  and  nation,  every  race  and  continent,  now  under  the 
heel  of  oppressbn  we  must  demand  deliverance. 

On  the  Sunday  evening  after  the  opening  of  the  convention  the 
Royal  Opera,  a  State  institution,  gave  a  special  gala  pcrformatice 
of  Mozart's  Entfuhning  aus  dem  Serail,  with  Cupid's  Tricks,  by 
the  full  ballet.  This  was  complioientary  to  the  visitors,  as  the 
regular  season  had  closed,  and  the  magnificcjit  spectacle  and 
splendid  rruisic  were  highly  appreciated  by  the  large  audience,  by 
none  more  than  by  a  group  of  peasant  women,  who  sat  in  one  of 
the  galleries  with  shawls  over  their  heads,  having  walked  fifty 
miles  to  attend  the  congress.  Provision  was  made  for  their 
return  home  by  train. 

The  formal  organization  for  business  took  place  Monday  morn- 
ing in  the  Redoute,  a  large,  handsome  convention  hall,  but  hardly 
were  the  preliminaries  over  and  luncheon  finished  when  a  long 
row  of  gaily  decorated  carriages  was  ready  for  a  three  hour  drive 
around  the  beautiful  city  and  its  environs.  At  7 130  the  munici- 
pality gave  an  open  air  fete  on  Fisher  Bastion,  that  noble  piece 
of  architecture  which  is  the  pride  of  Budapest.  A  writer  de- 
scribing the  procession  of  officers  and  delegates,  headed  by  Mrs. 
Catt,  passing  up  the  steps  to  receive  the  greetings  of  the  city's  high 
olTiclals,  said:  "The  entrance  up  the  wide  steps,  between  lines  of 
attendants  in  picturesque  uniforms,  with  the  soft  sunset  glow 
and  the  lights  coming  out  one  by  one  in  the  city  and  on  the  river 
below,  was  like  passing  from  real  life  into  a  land  of  enchant- 
ment." After  the  reception  all  assembled  in  the  Court  of  Honor, 
where  sparkling  five-minute  speeches  were  made  by  representatives 
from  a  dozen  countries. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  the  business  of  the  convention  would 
have  to  be  confined  to  the  morning  hours,  as  the  afternoons  and 
evenings  had  to  be  given  over  to  public  speech  making  and  social 
ftmctions.  There  was  long  discussion  in  several  sessions  on 
establishing  international  headquarters  and  a  press  bureatt,  en- 
larging the  monthly  paper,  Jus  Suffra/jii,  and  changing  the  place 
of  its  publication.  After  most  of  the  delegates  had  expressed 
opuiions  llie  whole  matter  was  left  to  the  board  of  officers.  Miss 
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Martina  Kramers,  Netherlands,  declined  to  stand  for  re-election 
to  the  office  of  recording  secretary  and  the  editorship  of  the 
paper  and  a  standing  vote  of  thanks  was  given  "for  her  seven 
years*  hard  woric,  with  the  hope  that  her  name  will  never  be 

forgfotten  in  the  International  Suffrage  Alliance  and  that  she  will 
always  he  appreciated  as  the  founder  of  Jus  SiiffragU}  Miss 
Chrystal  Matniillan,  Mrs.  Marie  Stritt  and  Mine.  Marie  Verone 
reported  thai  the  hook  Woman  Suffrage  in  Practice,  which  they 
liad  been  requested  at  the  Stockholm  meeting  to  prepare,  was 
finished  and  the  English  edition  ready  for  this  convention ;  the 
French  and  German  editions  would  be  published  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  treasurer,  Mrs.  Stanton  Coit,  made  a  detailed  and  accept- 
able report  and  said  that,  with  new  headquarters,  a  paid  secretary, 
an  enlarged  newspaper  and  many  publications,  2,000  pounds  would 
be  necessary  for  the  next  two  years.  Pledges  were  made  for 
2,510  pounds  ($12,350).* 

Mrs.  Catt  having  served  as  president  nine  years  earnestly 
desired  to  retire  in  favor  of  a  woman  from  another  country  but 
at  a  meeting  of  the  presidents  of  all  the  auxiii.u  ies  she  was  nna>ii- 
mously  and  strongly  urf^ed  to  reconsider  her  wish.  She  reluct- 
antly did  so  and  was  elected  by  acclamation.  The  delegates 
decided  that  the  ten  persons  receiving  the  highest  number  of 
votes  should  constitute  the  officers  of  the  Alliance  and  the  board 
itself  should  apportion  their  special  offices.  Mrs.  Fawcett,  Mrs. 
Coit,  Miss  Furuhjelm,  Miss  Bergman  and  Mrs.  Lindemann  were 
re-elected.  The  five  new  officers  selected  were  Mrs.  DcWitt 
Schhimberger,  France;  Miss  Schwinmicr,  Hungary;  Miss  Mac- 
millan,  Great  Britain;  Mrs.  Stritt,  Germany;  Mrs.  Katharine 
Dexter  McCormick,  United  States. 

The  persistent  requests  that  the  Board  should  and  should  not 
endorse  the  "militant"  movement  in  Great  Britain,  which  had 
assumed  serious  proportions,  caused  it  to  recommend  the  following 

>  Interaatiofial  headquarter*  wcr*  wtaWtihad  in  London,  the  paper   was  greatly 

enlargcif  nnd  published  there  under  the  title,  Jus  Suffragii,  International  ll'oman 
Suffrage  Neics,  and  Misa  M^ry  Shcepdianks  was  appointed  editor,  a  post  which  ahe 
lilted  HKMt  Mtjifacloritf  during  the  foOowinff  «ix  troubled  years. 

*  Pcc.nj-^e  of  the  war  which  devastated  Europe  for  the  next  five  yean  these  pledges 
could  not  be  kept  and  the  Alliance  did  not  meet  again  tistU  igao.  Meanwhile  the 
UaMad  Statea  contributed  eooocli  •»  tlurt  the  LoodiMi  keadQMner*  wcr*  kept  open  nd 
Ibe  paper  did  not  niae  mu  iamt, 
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resolution  which  was  adopted  without  dissent :  "Resolved :  That 
as  the  International  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance  stands  pledged 
by  its  constitution  to  strict  neutrality  on  all  questions  concerning 
national  policy  or  tactics,  its  rules  forbid  an}  expression  favoring 
or  condemning  'militant'  methods.  Be  it  further  resolved :  That 
since  riot,  revolution  and  (Hsorder  have  never  been  construed  into 
an  argnnunt  against  man  suffrage,  we  protest  a^piinst  the  practice 
of  the  upjKDnents  of  woman  suffrage  to  interpret  *  militancy 
employed  by  the  minnritv  in  one  country  as  an  excuse  for  with- 
holding the  vote  from  die  women  of  the  world."  At  another  time 
Mrs.  Cobden  Sanderson  of  Great  Britain,  speaking  as  a  fraternal 
delegate,  eulogized  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  "militants*'  as  the 
principal  factor  in  the  movement^  and  Mrs.  Catt,  speaking  from 
the  chair,  said  that  she  would  like  to  answer  the  assertion  that  il 
was  only  the  "militant"  women  who  were  the  martyrs.  To  the 
women  who  had  made  such  protests  had  come  the  glory,  whereas 
there  were  thousands  who  had  given  their  lives  to  the  cause  whose 
names  had  never  been  heard.  All  down  the  centuries  there  had 
been  heroines  and  martyrs  and  many  of  them  had  stood  alone. 
She  believed  the  movement  owed  a  great  debt  to  the  "militant" 
women  of  Great  Britain  but  they  were  only  a  part  of  it. 

Mrs.  Catt  introduced  and  urged  a  resolution  "to  send  from  this 
congress  a  request  lo  the  Gf)vernmcnts  of  all  countries  here  repre- 
sented to  institute  an  international  inquiry  into  the  cause  and 
extent  of  commercialized  vice,  and  to  ask  the  woman  suffrage 
organizations  in  each  country  to  petition  their  own  Government 
to  institute  a  national  inquiry  and  to  include  women  in  the 
Gonmiission."  The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted.  Mrs. 
Catt  was  appointed  to  represent  the  Alliance  at  the  approaching 
International  White  Slave  Traffic  Congress  in  London.  A  very 
able  address,  showing  a  thorough  study  of  the  question,  was  made 
by  Mrs.  Fawcett,  who  presided  at  the  meeting  held  to  discuss 
What  Women  Voters  Have  Done  towards  the  Solution  of  this 
Problem. 

The  usual  important  reports  of  the  progress  in  all  the  affiliated 
countries  were  presented  and  ordered  published  in  the  Minutes, 
where  they  filled  over  sixty  pages.  Miss  Schwimmer  in  reporting 
for  Hungary  said: 
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At  tlie  time  of  tlie  founding  oi  the  International  Woman  Suffrage 
Alliance  there  was  nothing  even  approaching  a  feminist  movement 
in  Hungary,  yet  the  recent  Reform  Bill  which  has  just  passed  the 
two  Houses  includes  a  long  and  thorough  explanation  of  the  use- 
fulne'^?  and  need  of  womnn  sufFraf'e  nnd  apolof^ics  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  for  not  being  able  (owing  to  the  present  precarious 
political  situation)  to  grant  it.  The  marked  inclination  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  and  the  discussion  which  took 
place  in  the  House  afterwards,  together  with  the  fact  that  an  amend- 
ment to  include  woman  suffrage  received  more  votes  than  any  other 
moved,  has  given  the  whole  question  such  an  importance  that  it  is 
no  longer  a  matter  of  discussion  as  to  whether  our  claims  are  justi- 
fied or  not,  but  only  when  shall  they  be  granted  ? 

The  work  accomplished  by  us  since  the  Stockholm  G>ngress  has 
been  in  the  main,  as  before,  educational ;  propaganda  by  meetings, 
lectures  at  all  seasons  and  in  all  places;  the  distribution  of  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  leaflets  and  other  printed  matter  and  lectures  by 
famous  foreig^n  suffragists.  The  most  valual)le  and  effective  part 
of  our  work  was  that  we  took  advantage  o£  the  meetings  arranged 
by  the  coalition  opposition  parties,  which  include  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic and  the  Bourgeois-Radicals.  They  held  hundreds  in  all  parts 
of  Hungary,  many  attended  by  si.x  or  eight  tlinusand  people,  and 
in  one  in  Budapest  gathered  an  audience  of  15,000.  We  tried  to 
get  a  speaker  of  ours  on  every  program.  In  spite  of  the  militant 
opposition  of  the  Social  Democratic  party  and  Radical  leaders,  we 
succeeded  nearly  every  time  in  getting  the  floor,  where  we  presented 
amendments  to  their  resolutions,  which,  when  the  chairman  was 
honest  enough  to  put  them  to  be  voted  on,  were  always  enthusias- 
tically carried.  .  .  .  About  sixty  societies  for  various  purposes  have 
declared  their  position  by  taking  part  officially  in  several  of  our 
public  demonstrations. 

A  list  was  given  of  distinguished  men  who  had  become  con- 
verted to  woman  suffrage.   Men  took  a  more  prominent  part  in 

this  convention  than  in  any  which  had  preceded,  due  principally 
to  the  very  active  llimgarian  Men's  League  for  Woman  SutYrage, 
which  included  a  number  well  known  in  political  and  intellectual 
life.  The  International  Alliance  of  Men  s  Leagues  condticted  an 
afternoon  session  in  the  Pester  Lloyd  hall  with  the  Hon.  Georg 
de  Lukacs  of  Hungary,  its  president,  in  the  chair.  What  can 
Men  Do  to  Help  the  Movement  for  Woman  Suffrage?  was  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  C.  V.  Drysdalc,  Great  Britain ;  Major  C.  V.  Mans- 
feldt,  Netherlands,  and  Dr.  Andre  de  Maday,  Hungary.  On 
Thursday  evening  this  International  League  held  a  mass  meeting 
in  the  Academy  of  Music  with  rousing  speeches  for  woman  suf- 
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frage  by  Hennaim  Bahr,  Attstria;  M.  D«  Breail  de  St.  Gennain, 

France;  Major  Mansfeldt;  Kcir  Hartlie,  Great  Britain;  Senator 
Mechelin,  Finland;  Dr.  Vazsonyi,  M.  P.,  Hungary;  Profrssor 
Wick  sell,  Sweden ;  Professor  Gustav  Szaszy-Schwartz,  Hungary. 

A  crowded  mass  meeting  addressed  by  women  took  place  one 
even!n<r  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  with  Mrs.  Catt  presiding.  Mrs. 
Stritt,  president  of  the  National  Suffrage  Association  of  Gennany, 
spoke  on  Woman  SufiFrage  and  Eugenics;  Mme.  Maria  Verone,  a 
well  known  lawyer  of  Paris,  made  her  impassioned  address  in 
French,  and  Dr.  Gulli  Petrini  of  Sweden  spoke  in  French  on 
Woman  .SiifTrae^c  and  Democracy;  Miss  Schwimmer  inspired 
the  audience  with  Hungarian  oraton.';  M!'^<;  Jane  Addams  of  the 
United  States  ^ave  a  forceful  address  on  Why  the  Modem 
Woman  Needs  the  Ballot,  and  Dr.  Shaw  closed  the  meetin?^  with 
an  eloquent  interpretation  of  the  demand  of  women  for  the  vote. 
One  afternoon  from  4  to  6  o'clock  was  devoted  to  a  Young 
People's  Meeting,  addressed  by  delegates  from  eight  countries. 
A  forenoon  was  given  to  the  discussion  of  the  always  vital 
question.  What  Relation  Should  SuflFrage  Orjjanizations  Bear 
toward  Political  Parties,  led  by  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Wicksell,  Sweden, 
and  Miss  Cotirtney,  Great  Britain.  A  larere  audience  heard  one 
evening  the  Benefits  nf  Woman  Siiffrac^e  related  bv  those  who  had 
been  sent  as  official  dele^tes  from  Governments  that  had  given 
the  vote  to  women,  Mrs.  Qvam.  Miss  Krog  and  Mrs.  Spencer,  and 
in  supplementary  speeches  by  Mrs.  Jenny  Forselius,  member  of 
Parliament  from  Finland ;  Miss  A.  Maude  Koyden,  Great  Britain ; 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  United  States,  whose  topic  was 
New  Molbers  of  a  New  World.  A  resum^  of  all  these  addresses 
was  made  in  Ktinfrnrian  by  Vilma  Glticklich.  Durinp^  the  con- 
veriiinn  niiich  of  the  interpreting  in  Ens^lish,  French  and  German 
was  done  by  Mrs.  Maud  Nathan  of  the  United  States,  who  also 
made  an  address  in  the  three  languages. 

On  the  last  day  it  seemed  almost  as  if  the  men  had  taken 
possession  of  the  congress,  for  they  had  secured  the  convention 
hall  for  the  afternoon  meeting,  but  the  women  did  not  like  to 
discourage  such  exceptional  interest.  Woman  Suffrage  and  Men's 
Economic,  Ethical  and  Political  Interest  in  it  was  discussed  by 
Professor  Emanuel  Beke,  Hungary ;  Dr.  Emil  von  Hoffmansthal, 
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Austria ;  Frederick  Nathan  and  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  United 
States.  Vigorous  speeches  were  made  by  Malcohn  Mitchell,  Great 
Britain;  Leo  Gassman,  Germany;  the  Rev.  Benno  Haypal,  and 
Alexander  Patay,  Hungary.  The  hall  was  restored  to  the  women 
at  5  o'clock  for  their  final  program  under  the  general  topic.  How 
may  women  still  bound  by  ancient  custom,  tradition  and  prejudice 
be  awakened  to  a  realization  that  these  new  times  demand  new 
duties  and  responsibilties?  How  to  Reach  the  Home  Woman, 
Mrs.  Gisela  Urban,  ^Vustria;  Mrs.  Inna  V.  Szirmay,  Mrs.  von 
Fiirth,  Hungary:  How  to  Reacli  tlie  ('liurch  Woman,  Mme.  Jane 
Brigode,  Belgium,  Mme.  Girardet-Vielle,  Switzerland ;  How  to 
Reach  the  Society  Woman,  Miss  Royden,  I^Inie.  Schlumberger ; 
How  to  Reach  the  Woman  of  Higher  Education,  Mrs.  Crystal 
Eastman  Benedict,  United  States ;  How  to  Reach  the  Wage-earn- 
ing Woman,  Miss  Isabella  O.  Ford,  Mrs.  Ginny  Dryer,  Great 
Britain ;  How  to  Reach  the  Woman  Social  Worker,  Miss  Addams. 

At  the  last  business  session  the  convention  placed  on  record  its 
appreciation  of  the  tmsurpassed  hospitality  ^own  by  the  Hun- 
garians. The  delegates  from  this  country  expressed  the  pleasure 
it  had  been  to  welcome  the  women  of  all  nations  and  the  inspira- 
tion that  had  been  received.  The  presidenti  Mrs.  Catt,  asked 
them  to  part  with  the  intention  of  coming  to  the  next  conference, 
each  with  a  victory  in  her  own  country  to  celebrate. 

There  were  many  hnicheons,  teas  and  dinners  in  beaiuiiul 
private  homes.  The  social  entertainment  which  will  be  longest 
rememl)ered  was  the  evening  trip  down  the  Danube  with  supper 
and  music  on  board,  a  happy,  congenial  party  with  three  hours  of 
the  exquisite  scenery  along  the  shores.  Usually  sui  t  rage  con- 
ventions closed  in  a  burst  of  oratory  at  a  grand  mass  meeting 
but  not  so  in  this  pleasure  loving  Hungarian  city.  The  last  eve- 
ning was  given  over  to  a  banquet  which  taxed  the  capacity  of  the 
big  convention  hall.  There  were  toasts  and  speeches  and  patriotic 
songs,  and  fhe  presentation  of  the  international  pin,  set  with 
jewds,  by  the  ladies  of  Budapest  to  Miss  Schwimmer.  She 
said  in  a  clever  acceptance  that  the  women  had  done  what  the 
men  never  had  succeeded  in  doing;  it  was  the  desire  of  all  Hun- 
garians to  make  this  city  the  resort  of  the  world  and  the  women 
of  ilie  world  had  been  the  first  to  come.  'These  ambassadors/' 
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she  said,  "who  came,  to  quote  the  words  of  Mazzini,  'in  the  name 
of  God  and  humanity/  will  report  to  their  countries  the  friendly 
reception  they  have  met  and  will  surely  help  the  cause  of  inter- 
national  good  feeling." 

Several  countries  competed  for  the  honor  of  the  conference 
of  the  Alliance  in  191 5  and  its  regular  convention  in  191 7.  Mrs. 
May  Wright  Sewall,  honorary  president  of  the  Tntcriiational 
Council  of  Women,  presented  an  official  invitation  from  the  man- 
agers of  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition  to  he  lield  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1915,  endorsed  by  the  California  Suffrage  Association; 
the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Suffrage  Association 
of  Germany  extended  an  urgent  request  for  the  conference  and 
that  of  France  for  the  congress.  The  answer  was  referred  to  the 
,  board,  and  it  later  accepted  the  invitations  to  Berlin  and  Paris. 
This  had  been  the  largest  meeting  of  the  Alliance.  Never  had  the 
prospects  seemed  so  favorable  for  accomplishing  its  objects; 
never  had  the  fraternity  among  the  women  of  the  different  nations 
seemed  so  close.  Wlien  they  parted  with  affectionate  farewells 
and  the  bright  hoj)e  of  meeting  two  years  hence  in  Berlin  they 
little  dreamed  that  it  would  be  seven  long  years  before  they  came 
together  again;  that  during  this  time  the  world  would  be  devas- 
tated by  the  most  terrible  war  in  history  and  that  the  task  must 
be  once  more  commenced  of  developing  among  the  women  of 
the  nations  the  spirit  of  confidence,  friendship  and  cooperation. 

EIGHTH  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  ALLIANCE. 

On  call  of  its  president,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  International  Woman  Suffrage 
Alliance  was  summoned  to  its  Eighth  congress  June  6-12,  1920, 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  seven  instead  o£  the  usual  two  years  after 
the  last  one.  The  reason  for  the  long  interim  was  given  in  the 
opening  sentences  of  the  president's  adress  on  the  first  day :  "It 
is  seven  years  since  last  we  met.  In  memory  we  live  again  those 
happy  days  of  friendly  camaraderie  in  Budapest.  All  the  faces 
were  cheerful.  On  every  side  one  heard  joyous  laughter  among 
the  delegates  and  visitors.  Every  heart  was  filled  with  buoyant 
hopes  and  every  soul  was  armored  with  dauntless  courage.  We 
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had  seen  our  numbers  grow  greater  and  our  movement  stronger 
in  many  lands  and  here  and  there  the  final  triumph  had  already 
come.  .  .  .  Alas,  those  smiling,  shining  days  seem  now  to  have 
been  an  experience  in  some  other  incarnation,  for  the  years  which 
lie  between  are  war-scarred  and  tortured  and  in  1920  there  is  not 
a  human  being  in  the  world  to  wh<»n  life  is  quite  the  same  as 
in  1913  .  .  .  So  we  do  not  come  smiling  to  Geneva  as  to 
Budapest." 

On  Sunday  morning,  June  6,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 

Geneva  a  woman  spoke  in  the  National  Church,  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Peter,  and  standing  in  the  pulpit  of  C'alvin  Miss  A.  Maude 
Royden  of  Great  Britain  preached  in  French  and  English  to  an 
audience  that  filled  the  ancient  edifice  to  the  doors.  That  morning 
at  Q  o'clock  Father  Hall,  sent  hy  the  Catholic  ecclesiastical  au- ^ 
thorities  from  England  for  the  purpose,  delivered  a  sermon  to  the 
congress  at  a  special  mass  in  Notre  Dame*^  In  the  afternoon  a 
reception  was  given  by  MUe.  Emilie  Gourd,  president  of  the  Swiss 
National  Suffrage  Association,  in  the  lovely  gird;  n,  r.cni  Sejour. 
At  a  public  meeting  in  the  evening  at  Plainpalais,  M.  J.  Mussard, 
president  of  the  Canton  of  Geneva;  Mme.  Chaponniere  Chaix, 
president  of  the  Swiss  National  Council  of  Women,  and  MUe. 
Gourd  gave  addresses  of  welcome,  to  which  responses  were  made 
by  Miss  Annie  Furtihjebn,  Finland;  Mme.  De  Witt  Schliunberger, 
France,  and  Mrs.  Anna  Lindemann,  Germany,  oflficers  of  the 
Alliance.  Mrs.  Catt  then  delivered  her  president's  address.  She 
descrihcii  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  chaos  resulting  from 
the  war,  the  immense  problems  now  to  be  solved,  and  said :  "For 
the  suffragists  of  the  world  a  few  facts  stand  forth  with  great 
clarity.  The  first  is  that  war,  the  undoubted  original  cause  of 
the  age-old  subjection  of  women  the  world  around;  war,  the  com- 
bined enemy  of  their  emancipation,  has  brought  to  the  women  of 
many  lands  their  political  freedom  !*' 

Mrs.  Catt  shf)\ved  how  the  suffrage  had  come  in  some  countries 
where  no  effort  had  been  made  for  it,  while  in  others  where 
women  had  worked  the  hardest  they  were  still  disfranchised,  and 

'The  English  church  of  Gm  vi  also  for  tlir  first  time  •dinittH  a  woman  to  its 
l<ul|ritp  which  WM  occupied  oo  the  following  SuHd«y,  Juoe  13,  by  MtM  Edith  Pidoft 
TMrbervillc  of  Gntt  Britain. 
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she  gave  a  scathing  review  of  the  situation  in  the  United  States, 
where  it  had  been  so  long  withheld.  She  paid  eloquent  tributes 
to  Susan  B.  Anthony^  a  founder  of  the  Alliance,  and  to  Dr. 
Anna  Howard  Shaw,  who  had  helped  to  found  it  and  had  attended 
every  congress  but  had  died  the  preceding  year.  She  pointed  out 
to  the  enfranchised  delegates  the  great  responsibility  that  had  been 
placed  in  their  hands  and  through  it  the  vast  power  they  would 
have  in  re-creating  the  world  and  said :  **I  believe  had  the  vote 
been  j:^rantecl  to  women  tuetity-rive  years  a^o,  their  iiiitianal  in- 
^Jllicnce  would  have  so  leavened  world  politics  that  there  would 
have  been  no  \vorl«l  war."  Anifjnj;  the  many  objects  for  the 
AHiance  to  acconi}>li>h  she  named  the  following:  (i)  Stimulate 
the  spread  of  democracy  and  through  it  moid  another  world  war; 
(2) Discourage  revolution  by  deinonsiratuig  that  change  may  be 
brought  about  through  peaceful  political  methods;  (3)  Rncourage 
education  and  enlightenment  throughout  the  world;  (4)  Keep 
the  faith  in  self-government  alive  when  it  fails  to  meet  ex- 
pectations. Methods  for  achieving  these  results  were  suggested 
and  it  was  impressed  on  the  younger  women  that  this  would  be 
their  task,  as  the  older  ones  had  practically  finished  their  work. 
This  address  of  surpassing  eloquence  closed  with  these  words : 

rind's  order  will  come  again  to  the  world's  stricken,  unhappy, 
miuti-su tiering  i»et)ple.  It  will  come  because  the  divine  law  of 
evolution  never  ceases  to  operate  and  the  destiny  of  tlie  race  leads 
eternally  on  without  pause.  So  much  sacrifice  and  sorrow  as  the 
war  has  cost  the  world  can  not  have  been  endured  in  vain.  .  .  . 
As  I  view  world  politics  the  only  possible  hope  for  the  happiness, 
j>rf>^perity  and  permanent  pence  of  the  world  lies  in  the  thorough 
titrnocratization  of  all  governments.  There  can  be  no  democratiza- 
tion wiiicii  excludes  women  and  no  safe  or  sound  democracy  which 
is  not  based  upon  an  educated,  intelligent  electorate.  Nor  is  it 
enough  to  establish  democracy  in  individual  nations — it  must  be 
extended  to  world  politics.  The  old  militarism  must  go  and  with  it 
the  old  diplomacy,  with  its  secret  treaties,  distrust  and  intrigues. 
No  League  of  Nations  can  abolish  war  unless  every  government 
in  the  world  is  based  on  democracy. 

In  our  home  countries  we  should  urge  support  of  every  move- 
ment for  the  extension  of  popular  education,  foster  every  agency 
which  helps  men  and  women  to  think  for  themselves,  promote  every 
endeavor  to  maintain  honest  elections,  judicially  conducted  cam- 
paigns and  high  ideals  in  parties  and  parliaments,  for  democracy  suc- 
ceeds when  and  where  independence  and  intelligence  are  greatest. 
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A  few  of  the  delegates  wisiied  to  disband  the  Alliance:  a  few 
others  desired  to  change  the  character  of  its  objects,  but  by  an 
overwhehning  majority  it  was  voted  to  continue  it  along  the 
original  Hnes,  although  broadened,  until  the  women  of  all  countries 
were  enfranchised.  The  Congress  was  held  in  tlie  Maisoii  Com- 
munale  de  Plainpalais,  the  large  town  hall  in  a  suburb  of  Geneva, 
and  here  one  evening  its  municipality  gave  a  reception  to  the 
members.  The  shady  gardens  and  sunny  terrace  were  the  scene 
of  many  social  gatherings.^  The  congress  opened  with  a  roll 
call  of  the  suffrage  victories  and  the  responses  showed  the  ahnost 
unbelievable  record  that  twenty  countries  had  jenfrnnrhi^pd  their 
women  during  the  years  of  the  war!  The  Official  Report  was 
edited  by  Miss  Chrystal  Macmillan,  recording  secretary  of  the 
Iriteriiatioual  iViliance,  and  the  Introduction  was  a  graphic  review, 
winch  said  in  part: 

"Despite  the  difficulties  of  travel  and  the  fact  that  only  three 
months'  notice  had  been  given  the  gathernig  at  Geneva  was  more 
widely  representative  than  any  previous  meeting.  Women  were 
present  from  thirty-six  countries.  Of  the  twenty-six  affiliated 
with  the  Alliance  at  the  time  of  the  last  meeting,  in  191 3,  the  aux- 
iliaries of  nineteen  showed  their  continued  vitality  by  sending 
fully  accredited  delegates  to  Geneva.  Representatives  were  also 
present  from  the  former  auxiliaries  in  Austria  and  Germany,  who 
were  accorded  full  membership  rights.  The  Russian  national 
president,  a  fugitive  from  her  country,  was  unable  to  come  but 
sent  her  greetings.  The  Belgian  society  abstained  from  taking 
part  and  from  the  Polish  and  Portuguese  auxiliaries  no  answer 
was  received. 

"Four  countries,  Greece,  Spain,  Aigcnliiia  and  Uruguay,  sent 
delegates  from  newly  formed  National  Suliiagc  Societies,  whicli 
were  accepted  in  the  Alliance.  In  addition  there  were  present 
women  from  Armenia,  the  Crimea,  Lettonia,  Lithuania,  Luxem- 
burg, New  Zealand,  Poland,  Turkey  and  Ukrainia.  I'or  the  hist 

*  Among  the  many  eBtertalBmento  4vumg  th«  eaaffrew  were  a  reeeption  riven  by 

the  British  delegation;  a  motor  excursion  by  invitatimi  of  Mrs.  McCormick  and  the 
American  delegates;  a  dinner  party  at  Hotel  Beau  Kivage  by  Lady  Mtot  for  Britiah 
and  American  delegates;  a  delightful  "tea"  hf  the  French  ddegation  and  •  garden 
party  by  M.  and  Mme.  Thuillicr  l^-iiHlry,  F.xnir^ions  wtrc  arranged  by  the  Geneva 
Coaunittee  and  Tisita  to  the  schools  tuuseumt,  parlu  and  endlcM  points  of  attraction 
in  tbla  moat  intcfcaling  city. 
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time  women  from  India  and  Japan  came  to  tell  of  the  beginnings 
of  the  organized  movement  among  the  women  of  the  East.  It 
was  only  the  difikulties  of  travel  which  prevented  the  delegates 
who  had  started  on  their  journeys  from  China,  Ih,}  i  i  and  Pales- 
tine from  arriving  in  time  for  the  coni^^rcss.  For  the  first  liiiie 
more  than  half  the  voting  delegates  represented  conntries  in 
which  women  had  the  full  suffrage.  The  consequent  increased 
political  importance  of  the  congress  was  recognized  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world,  of  which  eighteen  in  Europe  appointed  oihciai 
representatives!  and  the  United  States  of  America  and  Uruguay  of 
South  America.  The  Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations  also 
sent  a  representative.  .  .  . 

"The  outstanding  feature  of  the  first  business  sesion  was  the 
announcement  of  particulars  by  representatives  of  the  many 
nations  which  had  given  the  political  and  suffrage  and  elibility  to 
p  women  between  1913  and  1920 — Austria,  British  East  Africa/ 
'    Canada,  Crimea,  ("zccIk '-Slovakia,  Denmark,  I^lsthonta,  Germany, 
\  Great  Britain,  Hungary,  Iceland,  Lettonia,  Lithuania,  Luxem- 
\  burg,  the  Netherlands,  Poland,  Rhodesia,  Russia,  Sweden, 
\  Ukrainia  and  six  more  of  the  United  States.   It  was  announced 
'  that  women  sat  as  members  of  Parliament  in  the  majority  of  these 
'  countries,  while  large  numbers  are  members  of  municipal  councils. 
L  In  the  United  States  of  America  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment 
had  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  had  been  ratified  by 
thirty-five  of  the  necessary  thirty-six  States.    Serbia,  Belgiuiii 
and  Roumania  had  granted  Municipal  suffrage  to  women  and 
the  Zionists  of  Palestine  and  tlie  Commune  of  Fiume  luul  given 
to  them  full  equal  suffrage  and  eligibility.  ...  It  was  decided 
to  arrange  at  the  next  congress  a  session  at  which  only  enfran- 
chised women  should  speak.  .  .  .  The  Catholic  Woman  Suf- 
frage Society  of  Great  Britain  was  accepted  as  a  member  of  the 
Alliance.  .  .  . 

"Each  of  the  three  evening  meetings,  besides  that  of  Sunday, 

wliich  were  all  crowded  and  enthusiastic,  was  characteristic  of  a 
different  aspect  of  the  present  development  of  the  .nrai;e  move- 
ment. On  Monday,  a  special  feature  was  the  speeches  of  five 
women  members  of  Parliament — Helen  Ring  Robinson  (  State 
Senate),  Colorado;  £lna  Munch,  Denmark;  Annie  Furuhjelm, 
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Finland;  Lady  Astor,  Great  Britain;  Tekla  Kauffman,  Wurtem- 
berg.  In  all,  nine  women  members  of  Parliament  attended 
the  Congress.  The  others,  who  spoke  at  later  meetings, 
were  Frau  Btirian  and  Adelheid  Popp  of  Austria;  Mme.  Fet- 
kavetchaite  of  Lithuania  and  Adele  Schrieber-Krieger,  whose 
election  to  the  German  Reichstag  was  announced  during  the 
Congress.  On  Wednesday  at  the  great  meeting  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Reformation,  three-minute  speeches  were  given  by 
representatives  of  each  of  the  enfranchised  countries  in 
the  Alliance.  Yet  another  new  aspect  was  illustrated  by  the 
meeting  of  Ihursclay,  addressed  by  women  from  India  and 
C^hina.  The  speeches  showed  liow  similar  are  the  difficulaies  of 
the  women  of  both  the  East  and  the  West  and  how  much  new 
ground  has  Still  to  be  broken  before  the  object  ot  the  Alliance  is 
achieved." 

The  forenoons  were  devoted  to  business  meetings  relating  to 
the  future  work  of  -  the  Alliance  and  they  were  in  session  simul- 
taneously in  dif¥erent  rooms  in  the  great  building — \\Vimen  and 
Party  Politics,  Legal  Status  of  Women,  Civil  Equality,  Economic 
Valu^  of  Domestic  Work  of  Wives  and  Mothers,  Equal  Pay  for 
Equal  Work,  Single  Moral  Standard,  Protection  of  Childhood — 
questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  all  society  in  all  lands,  pressing 
for  solution  and  in  all  practically  the  same.  The  afternoons  were 
given  largely  to  the  reports  from  many  countries.^  The  Woman's 
Leader,  organ  of  the  National  Union  of  Societies  for  Equal  Citi- 
zenship of  Great  liritain,  in  its  account  of  the  Congress  said : 

The  effect  of  these  reports  was  intensely  dramatic,  mingled,  as 
it  inevitably  was,  with  the  memories  of  the  strange  and  bitter  con- 
ditions under  whicli  the  change  had  come.  Tn  some  of  the  countries 
that  had  been  at  war  enfranchisement  came  in  the  midst  of  revolu- 
tion, riot  and  disaster;  in  others  it  came  fresh  and  new  with  the 
beginning  of  their  independent  national  life  and  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course.  "Our  men  and  women  struggled  together  for  our  na- 
tional freedom,"  said  delegate  after  delegate  from  the  new  States 
of  Europe,  "and  so  wlicn  any  of  its  were  enfranchised  we  both  w'CTT." 
The  report  on  the  election  of  women  to  national  or  municipal  itiKlu  s 
was  deeply  interesting  and  in  many  respects  surprising.  Geraiany 
easily  surpassed  other  countries  in  this  resi)ect,  having  had  39  women 

*Tltea«  valuable  accounts  of  the  statu*  of  women  in  the  wiona  comitriea  were 
publUhed  in  full  la  the  as2-page  Report  of  the  Congreu. 
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members  iti  the  last  National  Assembly,  155  in  the  Parliaments  of 

the  Federated  States  and  4,000  on  local  and  municipal  bodies.  In 
Denmark  the  record  of  success  that  followed  the  election  of  women 
was  astonishing.  "We  have  done,"  said  the  spokeswoman,  "what 
we  set  out  to  do ;  we  have  introduced  equal  pay  and  equal  marriage 
laws;  our  equality  is  a  fact." 

Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  president  of  the  Alliance,  welcomed 
each  new  representative  in  the  name  of  all  the  countries,  and,  al- 
though the  victories  had  been  won  in  times  of  stress  and  war,  the 
rejoicing  was  without  rivalry,  for  in  the  Congress  from  the  first 
day  until  the  last  no  sign  or  mark  of  ill-feeling  or  enmity  was  to 
be  found.  Not  tliat  the  delegates  forgot  or  disregarded  the  recent 
existence  of  the  war ;  no  one  who  saw  them  would  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  they  were  meeting  in  any  blind  or  sentimental  paradise 
of  fools.  Their  differences  and  their  nations'  differences  were  plain 
in  their  minds  and  they  neither  forgot  nor  wished  to  forget  the 
ruined  areas,  the  starving  children  and  the  sufTering  peoples  of  the 
world.  They  met  ditfering  perhaps  profoundly  in  their  national 
sentiment,  their  memories  and  their  judgments  but  determined  to 
agree  where  agreement  was  to  be  found ;  to  understand  where  un- 
derstanding could  be  arrived  at  and  to  cooperate  with  the  very  best 
of  their  will  and  their  intelligence  in  assuring  the  future  stability 
of  the  world. 

An  important  report  was  that  of  the  Headquarters  Committee, 
consisting  of  Mrs.  Catt,  Mrs.  Millicent  Garrett  Favvcett,  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Alliance,  Mrs.  Adela  Stanton  Coit,  treasurer,  and 
Miss  Macmillan.  Mrs.  Coit  was  chairman  the  first  two  years  and 
Mrs.  Fawcett  the  rest  of  the  time.  After  the  Congress  at  Buda- 
pest in  19 13  the  official  monthly  paper  Jus  Suffragii  was  removed 
from  Rotterdam  to  London  and  the  international  headquarters 
established  there.  Fur  the  next  seven  years  the  three  members  uf 
the  committee  resident  in  London  held  regular  meetings,  seventy 
altogether,  consulting  Mrs.  Catt  by  letter  or  cable  when  necessary. 
Miss  Mary  Sheepshanks  was  editor  and  headquarters  secretary. 
"She  occupied  that  post  with  great  acceptance  till  1919/'  said 
the  report,  "when  it  was  with  much  regret  that  her  resignation 
was  accepted.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Abbott  was  appointed  to  the  place, 
where  in  connnection  with  the  preparations  for  the  present  Con- 
gress her  organizing  capacity  has  been  of  special  value."  Miss 
Rosika  Schwimmer  o£  Hungary  was  appointed  press  secretary 
to  furnish  the  news  to  the  international  press  but  her  work  had 
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hardly  began  when  the  war  broke  out  and  she  resigned  the 
position  to  take  up  work  for  peace. 

The  report  told  of  the  meeting  of  the  international  officers  and 
a  number  of  the  national  presidents  which  took  place  in  London 

in  July,  1 9 14,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  Congress  in  Berlin  the 
next  year.    Among^  the  many  serial  receptions  given  were  one 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  one  at  the  home  of  former  Prime 
Minister  i^alfour.    Mrs.  Catt  had  just  started  on  her  homeward 
voyage  when  the  war  began.   The  of?icers  in  London  at  once 
issued  a  Manifesto  in  the  name  of  the  Alliance  and  presented  it 
to  the  British  Foreign  Office  and  the  Ammbassadors  and  Minis- 
ters in  London,  which  after  pointing  out  the  helplessness  of 
(women  in  this  supreme  hour  said :  "We  women  of  twenty-six 
I  countries,  having  banded  ourselves  together  in  the  International 
Woman  Suffrage  Alliance  with  the  object  of  obtaining  the  polit- 
ical means  of  sharing  with  men  the  power  which  shapes  the  fate 
i  of  nations,  appeal  to  you  to  leave  untried  no  method  of  conciliation 
!  or  arbitration  for  arrangmg  international  ditfcrences  which  may 
,  help  to  avert  deluging  half  the  civilized  world  in  blood."  They 
'^.decided  to  cooperate  with  the  British  branch  of  the  Alliance  in  a 
public  meeting,  which  was  held  August  3  with  Mrs.  Fawcett  in 
the  chair,  and  a  resolution  similar  to  the  above  was  adopted.  In 
the  next  issue  of  the  IntemaHond  News,  when  war  had  been 
declared,  Mrs.  Fawcett  In  her  official  capacity  wrote: 

We  are  faced  by  the  disruption,  die  uitmosity,  the  misunder- 
standing caused  by  war  but  notwithstanding  the  cruel  strain  we 
must  firmly  resolve  to  hold  our  International  Alliance  together. 
We  must  believe  all  through  that  good  is  stronger  than  evil,  that 
justice  and  mercy  are  stronger  than  hatred  and  destruction,  just 
as  life  is  stronger  than  death.  We  women  who  have  worked  to- 
gether for  a  great  cause  have  hopes  and  ideals  in  common;  these 
are  indestructible  links  binding  us  together.  We  have  to  show  that 
what  unites  us  is  stronger  than  what  separates  us.  Between  many 
of  us  there  is  also  the  further  link  of  personal  friendship  cemented 
by  many  years  of  work  together.  We  must  hold  on  through  all 
difficulties  to  these  things  which  are  good  in  themselves  and  must 
therefore  be  a  strong  help  to  us  all  throujjh  tliese  days  01  trial. 

"In  this  spirit  the  Headquarters  CoTTiinitlce  has  endeavored  to 
carry  out  its  task,"  said  its  report,  '  and  it  has  so  tar  succeeded 
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that  it  is  in  a  position  today  to  lay  down  its  work  without  any 
society  having  been  lost  to  the  Alliance  and  with  a  considerable 
pronp  of  countries  never  before  associated  with  it  now  seeking 
afiiliation."  The  great  difficulty  of  getting  the  paper  into  the 
various  countries  was  described  but  it  was  acc<»nplished ;  the  paper 
never  missed  an  issue;  it  remained  absolutely  neutral  and  the 
number  of  subscribers  largely  increased.  It  was  the  one  medium 
through  which  the  women  of  the  warring  nations  came  in  touch 
during  the  four  and  a  half  years  of  the  conflict.  All  through 
the  war  it  had  news  of  some  kind  from  the  various  countries 
showing  that  their  women  were  still  eii<^agcd  in  organized  work 
for  many  useful  purposes.  It  was  evident  that  in  practically  all 
\  of  them  they  were  demanding  that  women  should  have  a  voice 
\in  the  government. 

The  head(|uarters  cooperated  with  other  international  organiza- 
tions in  forming  the  International  Woman's  Relief  Committee 
and  the  work  was  conducted  in  its  rooms.  More  than  a  thousand 
foreign  girls  were  sent  or  taken  to  their  countries  and  hundreds 
of  British,  French  and  Belgian  women  brought  from  Germany 
and  Belgium  to  London.  The  work  among  Belgian  refugees 
would  require  many  pages  to  describe. 

Mrs.  Fawcett  and  Mrs.  Catt  were  preparing  to  send  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  Alliance  to  the  Peace  Conference  to  ask  for  a 
declaration  for  woman  suffrage  when  the  National  Woman 
Suffrage  Association  of  France,  through  its  president,  Mme. 
DeWitt  Schltmiberger,  took  the  initiative  and  called  for  the 
national  associations  of  the  allied  countries  to  send  representa- 
tives to  Paris  to  bring  pressure  on  it.  They  were  cordially  re- 
ceived by  the  members  of  the  Conference  and  a  pronouncement  in 
favor  of  the  political  ccpiality  of  women  and  elic^ibility  to  the 
secretariat  was  placed  in  the  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  world. 

When  the  plan  of  holding  the  Congress  of  the  Alliance  at 
Berlin  in  1915  had  to  be  given  up  Holland  sent  an  urgent  invita- 
tion for  that  year  but  its  acceptance  was  not  considered  feasible. 
The  Swedish  Auxiliary  wanted  it  held  at  the  time  and  place  of 
the  Peace  Conference  but  this  was  found  to  be  inadvisable.  The 
majority  of  the  officers  and  auxiliaries  in  the  various  countries 
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wished  to  have  a  congress  the  next  spring  after  the  Armistice  but 
there  prove*]  to  be  insunnonntahle  obstacles.  Toward  the  end  of 
1919  an  invitation  was  accepted  from  tlie  suffrage  societies  in 
Spain  to  come  to  Madrid  in  1920.  Preparations  were  under  way 
when  local  opposition  developed  which  made  it  necessary  to  aban- 
don the  plan.  Switzerland  had  already  invited  the  congress  and 
it  gladly  went  to  Geneva. 
In  the  report  of  Mrs.  Coit,  the  treasurer,  she  said : 

You  will  remember  that  at  Budapest  in  191 3  a  sum  of  about 

2,000  pounds  was  raised,  nK)stly  by  promises  of  yearly  donations 
for  the  period  of  two  years,  TMs  mho  was  to  finance  heacicjuartcrs 
and  the  paper  till  we  met  in  ijeriin  in  1915.  In  August,  1914,  not 
even  all  the  first  instalments  had  been  received,  and  from  dien  on, 
owing  to  war  conditions,  it  became  impossible  for  some  of  our 
biggest  donors  to  redeem  their  pledges.  By  the  beginning  of  1917 
we  found  mirselvcs  with  an  empty  exchequer  and  facin*];  the  possi- 
bility of  closnig  down  our  work.  It  was  then  that  help  came  from 
our  auxiliary  in  tlie  United  States.  Mrs.  Calt.  with  the  help  of 
her  many  devoted  friends,  raised  a  sum  of  $4,333,  which  was  placed 
at  our  disposal  and  has  enabled  the  Alliance  to  keep  going.  When 
speaking  of  the  United  Staie>'  helj)  T  wish  to  make  spediU  mention 
of  the  splendid  work  tor  the  Alliance  by  Miss  Clara  M.  Hyde, 
private  secretary  for  Mrs.  Catt.  To  iier  incessant  interest  and 
energy  it  is  due  that  the  number  of  honorary  associates  in  tlie 
U.  S.  A.  now  is  at  least  three  times  as  high  as  in  any  other  country; 
also  she  has  quite  trebled  the  number  of  subscribers  to  the  Interna- 
tional Nezvs  in  the  States.  Her  devoted  wtjrk  is  an  example  of 
what  can  be  done  by  a  single  national  auxiliary  to  in;  tlu  r  the  de- 
velopment oi  the  Alliance,  and  I  recommend  her  example  ior  uni- 
versal imitation. 

The  United  States  Auxiliary  continued  to  add  to  the  above  sum 

and  from  May,  1916,  to  May,  1920,  it  sent  in  membership  dues, 
subscriptions  to  the  pajXT  and  donations  ^9,337.  Mrs.  Frank  M. 
Roessin^'-,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Suffrage  Association, 
was  re-i»)n^ih!e  for  collecting  over  $5.(XX)  ol  this  amount. 

The  money  for  the  Congress  in  (ieneva,  about  $3,500,  was 
raised  by  a  British  committee  ot  which  Miss  Rosamond  Smith 
was  chairman  and  Mrs.  i^ethick  Lawrence  treasurer.  To  this 
fund  the  United  States,  which  had  not  suffered  from  the  war  to 
the  extent  of  £uropean  countries,  was  a  large  contributor.  At  the 
close  of  the  congress  there  were  no  funds  on  hand  for  the  coming 
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year  and  the  delegates  from  all  countries  were  feelinjr  the  effects 
of  the  war  financially.  At  this  critical  moment  Mrs.  Katharine 
Dexter  McCormick  of  the  United  States,  corresponding:  stcrctarr 
of  the  Alliance,  made  a  contribution  of  $5,000,  and  a  little  later 
the  Leslie  Commission  added  $4,000.  This  with  individual 
subscriptions  raised  the  amotmt  of  about  $15,000  and  guaranteed 
the  expenses  for  resuming  and  continuing  the  work  of  the 
Alliance. 

From  the  organization  of  the  Alliance  in  Berlin  in  1904  Mrs. 
Catt  had  been  the  president  and  at  no  election  had  there  been 

another  candidate.  Her  stronj^  desire  to  relinquish  the  office  was 
overruled  at  Budapest.  She  went  to  Geneva  with  the  positive  de- 
termination not  to  accept  it  apfain  hut  she  faced  an  equally 
determined  body  of  delegates.  Not  only  was  she  supj)orted  by  ali 
from  the  Allied  Countries,  as  they  were  known  during  the  war, 
but  she  was  equally  acceptable  to  those  from  the  Central  Countries. 
She  was  literally  ccmipelled  to  retain  the  office. 

Nominations  for  die  other  officers  were  made  by  ballot  and 
submitted  to  the  convention  and  the  ten  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  constituted  the  board.  They  were  as  follows : 
Mme.  DeWitt  Schlunil)cr[(cr  (France),  Miss  Chrvstal  Macmillan 
(Great  Britain),  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Wickscll  (  Sweden),  Mrs.  Corbett 
Ashby  (Great  Britain),  Dr.  Margherita  Ancona  f Italy),  Mrs. 
Anna  Lindemann  (Germany),  Miss  Eleanor  Rathbone  (Circat 
Britain),  Mrs.  Katharine  Dexter  McCormick  (U.  S.  A.),  Mme. 
Girardet-Vielle  (Switzerland),  Mrs.  Adele  Schreiber-Kricger 
(Germany) .  Most  of  them  were  officers  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion in  their  own  countries.  Miss  Rathbone  was  also  a  member 
of  the  city  council  of  Liverpool. 

Among  the  twenty-two  sent  as  Government  delegates  were 
Viscountess  Astor,  member  of  the  British  House  of  Commons; 
Mrs.  Marie  Stritt,  city  councillor  of  Dresden,  and  Mrs.  Josephus 
Daniels,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  U.  S.  A.  Invited 
members  were  present  from  nine  countries,  including  ten  from 
India,  one  from  Japan  and  the  wife  of  the  Tartar  president  of 
the  Parliament  of  Crimea.  There  were  fraternal  delegates  from 
six  international  associations;  from  associations  in  nearly  every 
country  in  Europe  (fourteen  in  Great  Britain)  and  from  South 
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Africa,  Australia,  Argentina  and  Uruguay.  Greetings  were  sent 
from  associations  in  many  countries  including  China. 

A  number  of  the  resolutions  adopted  have  been  foreshadowed 
in  this  report  of  the  proceedings.  Others  were  for  the  equal 
status  of  women  with  men  on  le^slative  and  administrative 
bodies;  full  personal  and  civil  rights  iur  married  women,  includ- 
ing the  right  to  their  earnings  and  property;  equal  guardianship 
of  their  children  by  mothers;  that  the  children  of  widows  without 
provisions  shall  have  the  right  to  maintenance  by  the  State  paid 
to  the  mothers;  that  children  born  out  of  wedlock  shall  have  the 
same  right  to  maintenance  and  education  from  the  father  as 
legitimate  children,  and  the  mother  the  right  of  maintenance  while 
incapacitated.  Resolutions  called  for  the  same  opportunities  for 
women  as  for  men  for  all  kinds  of  education  and  training  and 
for  entering  professions,  industries,  civil  service  positions  and 
performing  administrative  and  judicial  functions,  and  demanded 
that  there  shall  be  equal  pay  for  equal  work;  that  the  right  to 
work  of  women,  married  or  unmarried,  shall  be  recognized  and 
that  no  special  regulations  shall  be  imposed  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  women  themseWes.  A  higher  moral  standard  for  both  men 
and  women  was  called  for  and  various  resolutions  were  adopted 
against  traffic  in  women,  regulations  of  vice  differentiating  against 
women  and  State  regulation  of  prostitution. 

The  Congress  took  a  firm  position  on  the  League  of  Nations 
and  its  recognition  of  women  in  the  following  resolution:  "The 
women  of  thirty-one  nations  assembled  in  congress  at  Geneva, 
convinced  that  in  a  strong  Society  of  Nations  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  justice  lies  the  only  hope  of  assuring  the  future 
peace  of  the  world,  call  upon  the  women  of  the^  whole  world  to 
direct  their  wUl,  their  intelligence  and  their  influence  towards  the 
development  and  the  consolidation  of  the  Society  of  Nations  on 
such  a  basis,  and  to  assist  it  in  every  possible  way  in  its  work  of 
securing  peace  and  good  will  throughout  the  world/' 

A  resolution  was  adopted  that  a  conference  of  representative 
women  be  summoned  annually  by  the  League  of  Nations  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  questions  relating  to  the  welfare  and  status 
of  women;  the  conference  to  be  held  at  the  seat  of  the  League, 
if  possible,  and  the  expenses  paid  by  the  League.    The  Board 
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instructed  Mrs.  Ashby  Corbett  to  arrange  a  deputation  to  the 
League  of  Nations  to  present  resolutions  and  to  ask  for  the 
calling  of  the  conference  as  soon  as  possible.* 

On  the  last  day  of  the  Congress  from  5  to  7  o'clock  the  State 

Council  of  the  Canton  and  the  Municipal  Luuiicil  of  Geneva  gave 
an  official  reception  and  tea  to  the  delegates  and  visitors.  The 
resolutions  of  thanks  for  the  assistance  and  courtesies  received 
from  committees  and  individuals  iilled  two  printed  pages.  The 
Woman's  Leader  thus  closed  its  account :  "The  immense  hospi- 
tality of  Geneva  and  of  the  Swiss  Consulate,  the  superb  weather 
and  the  beautiful  excursions  by  land  and  lake  were  above  all 
praise.  .  . .  Taking  the  Conference  as  a  whole,  with  its  concrete 
work  and  its  general  ^rit,  it  is  clear  that  it  marks  a  new  step 
forward.  A  new  force  has  come  into, the  politics  of  almost  all 
the  world.  It  is  a  force  inspired  at  present  with  good  will,  a. 
humanitarian  and  an  internationalizing  force,  drawing  together 
the  thr^ughtful  and  disinterested  women  of  all  countries.  It  is 
a  force  that  the  world  has  need  oi  and  no  Government  should  be 
so  blind  as  to  ignore  it." 

^Tbey  called  on  Sir  Aleo  Drununond,  head  of  tlw  8«efCtarl«tp  ill  Loedon  He 
received  them  cordially  but  said  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  League  to  undertake 
such  expenses  and  advised  them  to  appoint  a  committee  to  act  as  a  source  of  communi- 
attkm  between  tlic  League  and  the  Alliance.  Thenceforth  the  League  recognixed  the 
Alliance  as  an  authority  and  accepted  its  recommendation  to  place  Mrs.  Anna  B. 
WicJcsell  on  its  Mandates  Conuniaaion  and  Miss  Uenni  Forchhammer  on  its  White 
SlaiTc  Traffic  Conuniaaion.  These  women  had  already  been  teitt  to  the  League  awctingi 
bf  Sweden  and  DenniBrk  u  allienute  detegalM. 
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NEBRASKA  MEN*S  ASSOCIATION  OPiOSfcU  TO  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 

To  the  Electors  of  the  State  of  Nebraska : 

At  a  meeting  of  men  lately  held  in  the  city  of  Omaha  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  ttnanimously  adopted  :  "Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  th!<?  meet- 
ing that  a  Manifesto  be  prepared,  issued  and  circulated,  setting  forth  the  rea- 
sons for  our  opposition  to  the  pending  constitutional  amendment  providing  for 
equal  (woman)  suffrage  and  requesting  the  cooperation  of  the  voters  of  the 
State,  and  that  such  Manifesto  be  signed  by  all  the  men  present" 

We  yield  to  none  in  our  admiration,  veneration  and  respect  for  woman. 
We  reroj»n?7e  in  her  admirable  and  adorable  qualities  and  ?weet  and  noble 
iiilliutices  which  make  for  the  betterment  of  mankind  and  the  advancement 
of  civilization.  We  have  ever  been  willing  and  ready  to  grant  to  woman 
every  right  and  protection,  even  to  favoritism  in  the  law,  and  to  give  her 
every  opportunity  that  makes  for  development  and  true  womanhood.  We 
have  a  full  appreciation  of  all  the  great  things  which  have  been  accomplished 
by  women  in  education,  in  charity  and  in  benevolent  work  and  in  other  chan- 
nels of  duty  too  numerous  to  mention,  by  which  hoth  men  and  women  have 
been  benefited,  society  improved  and  the  welfare  of  the  human  race  advanced. 
We  would  take  from  women  none  of  their  privileges  as  citizens  but  we  do 
not  believe  that  women  are  adapted  to  the  political  work  of  die  world. 

The  discussion  of  all  questions  growing  ottt  of  the  social  and  family  rela- 
tions  and  local  economic  conditions  has  no  direct  relationship  to  the  right  of 
women  to  partidpate  in  the  political  aflTairs  of  government.  The  right  of 
snffrajjc  docs  not  attach  of  right  to  the  owners  of  property,  for,  if  so,  ^\\ 
otlicr  persons  should  he  disfranchised.  It  is  not  a  fundamental  right  of  tax- 
l>ayers,  for  a  great  body  of  men  are  not  taxpayers,  and  nine-tenths  of  the 
women  who  would  become  voters,  if  woman  suffrage  were  adopted,  would  be 
non-taxpayers.  It  is  not  an  mherent  right  of  dtizenshtp,  for  the  time  never 
was  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world  when  the  franchise  was  granted  to 
all  citizens.  .  .  .  Franchise  is  a  privilege  of  Lyfivernment  prantod  only  to  those 
to  whom  t!ie  Government  sees  fit  to  grant  it.  As  a  law-abiding  people  men 
and  women  ahke  shoidd  recognize  once  and  for  all  that  the  right  of  suffrage 
is  not  a  natural  or  inherent  right  oi  citizenship  but  can  only  come  by  grant 
from  the  Government.   [Legal  authorhses  quoted.] 

We  must  also  recognize  that  woman  suffrage  is  inconsistent  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  our  representative  government  was  founded 
and  to  accept  it  now  involves  revolutionary  changes.  The  framers  of  tiiC 
Federal  Constitution,  a  body  of  the  wif^est  men  the  country  has  ever  pro- 
duced, did  not  recognize  or  provide  for  woman  suffrasc.  No  one  of  the 
original  thirteen  States  which  adopted  it  provided  in  their  constitutions  for 
woman  suffrage.  True  it  was  permitted  in  New  Jersey  from  1776  to  1807,  a 
period  of  thirty-one  years,  when  it  was  taken  away  by  statute,  by  reason  of 
unsatisfactory  conditions  and  results.  After  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
southern  States  which  had  gone  into  rebelUon  were  admitted  back  into  the 
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Union  under  constitutions  limiting  suffrage  to  men.  These  precedents  io 
our  povernmcntal  history  were  never  departed  from  until  in  recent  years. 

The  greatest  danger  to  the  Repulilic  of  the  United  States  today,  as  it  always 
has  been  in  governments  where  the  people  rxile,  is  in  an  excitable  and  emo- 
tional suffrage.  If  the  women  of  this  country  would  always  tfiink  coolly  and 
deliberate  calmly*  if  they  could  always  be  controlled  and  act  by  judgment  and 
not  under  pas?Ton,  they  might  help  us  to  keep  our  institutions  "eternal  as 
the  foundations  of  the  continent  itself";  but  the  pliilosophers  of  history  and 
the  experience  of  the  ages  past  and  present  teli  us  in  unanswerable  argu- 
ments and  teadi  us  by  illustrations  drawn  from  actual  experience,  that  gov- 
ernments have  been  overturned  or  endangered  in  periods  of  great  excitement 
by  emotional  suffrage  and  die  speech  and  writings  of  intolerant  people.  .  .  • 

Open  that  terrible  page  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  days  of  terror, 
^vhen  the  ch'ck  of  the  guillotine  and  the  ru^^h  of  blood  through  the  streets 
of  i  aris  demonstrated  to  what  extremities  the  ferocity  of  human  nature  can 
be  driven  by  political  passioa  Who  led  those  bloodlhirsty  mobs?  Who 
shrieked  loudest  in  that  hurricane  of  passion?  Woman.  Her  picture  upon 
the  page  of  history  is  indelible.  In  the  city  of  Paris,  in  those  ferocious  mobs, 
tlTc  coTitrollinp  apency.  nay,  not  agency  but  the  controlling  and  principal  power, 
cuine  ironi  those  whom  God  had  intended  to  be  the  soft  and  gentle  angels  of 
mercy  throughout  the  world.  .  .  . 

It  has  been  said  that  if  woman  suffrage  should  become  universal  in  tiie 
United  States,  in  times  of  great  excitement  arising  out  of  sectional  ques- 
tions or  local  conditions  this  country  would  be  in  danger  of  State  insurrec- 
tions and  seditions  and  that  in  less  than  a  hundred  years  revolutions  would 
occur  and  our  republican  form  of  government  would  come  to  an  end.  The 
United  States  should  guard  against  emotional  suffrage.  What  we  need  is  to 
put  more  logic  and  less  f eelhig  into  public  affairs.  This  country  has  already 
extended  suffrage  beyond  reasonable  bounds.  Instead  of  enlarging  it  there 
are  stroncf  reasons  why  it  slioukl  be  curtailed.  It  would  have  been  better 
for  wise  and  safe  government  and  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  if  there  had 
been  some  reasonable  standard  of  fitness  for  the  ballot. 

During  the  intense  feeling  and  turbulent  conditions  growing  out  of  the 
Civil  War,  suffrage  was  so  extended  that  many  of  the  southern  States  were 
turned  over  to  the  political  control  of  those  not  sufficiently  informed  to  con- 
duct good  government.  It  has  taken  half-a-century  of  strenuous  effort  to 
correct  that  mistake.  The  granting  of  universal  woman  suffrage  would 
greatly  increase  the  existing  evil  and  put  it  beyond  the  possibility  of  correc- 
tion except  by  an  ultimate  revolution. 

We  hear  it  frequently  stated  that  there  is  no  argumd^t  against  woman 
suffrage  except  sentiment.  We  can  reply  with  equal  force  that  there  is  no 
argument  for  woman  suffrage  except  sentiment,  and  that  often  misguided  and 
unintormed.  Some  suffragists  insist  that  it  woman  suffrage  became  universal 
"it  would  set  in  motion  the  machinery  of  an  earthly  paradise."  It  was  a 
woman  of  high  standing  in  the  literacy  and  journalistic  field  who  answered, 
"It  is  my  opinion  it  would  let  loose  the  wheels  of  purgatory."  .  .  .  Suffragists 
frequently  ask  the  question,  "If  wc  want  to  vote  why  shouUl  other  people  ob- 
ject?" Tf  it  is  wrnn'.:  they  should  not  ask  it  any  inorc  than  llicy  should  ask 
the  privilege  of  committing  a  crime,   if  it  is  a  wrong  against  the  State  every 
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Other  man  and  woman  hat  a  right  to  object  and  H  is  ti>dr  duty  to  object  .  . 
There  are  spheres  in  which  feeling  should  be  paramount  There  are  Idng- 

doms  in  which  tlic  hrart  should  reign  supreme.  That  kingdom  belongs  to 
woman  -the  realm  of  sentiment,  the  realm  of  love,  the  realm  of  gentler  gnd 
holier  and  kindlier  attributes  that  make  the  name  of  wife,  mother  and  sister 
next  to  At  name  of  God  Umself ,  but  it  it  not  in  Immoay  suffrage  and 
lias  no  phce  in  government 

We  submit  these  considerations  in  all  candor  to  the  men  of  this  State. 
Ultimately  the  decision  of  this  question  at  the  polls  is  a  man's  question.  We 
ask  yottr  cooperation.  .  .  . 
Omaha,  July  6,  1914. 

JosBPH  H.  MiLLASD,  ex-U.  S.  Senator  and  president  Omaha  National  Bank. 
(Largest  creditor  of  WiHow  Springs  Distillery.) 

John  A.  McShane,  ex-Congressman  and  retired  capitalist. 

JoiTx  Lke  \\'ebster,  lawyer,  representing  Omaha  Street  Railway. 

LuTHEK  Drake,  president  Merchants'  National  Bank. 

John  C.  Cowin,  prominent  lawyer. 

WiLUAM  F.  Gmtuv,  prominent  lawyer. 

William  D.  McHuob,  lawyer  representing  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Fraxk  T.  II.\mtlton,  president  Omaha  Gas  Co.  and  ofiBccr  Street  Railway  Co. 

\\';miam  Wallaie,  former  casliier  Omaha  National  Bank. 

John  A,  Munroe.  vice-president  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company. 

Fkamk  Boyd,  employee  Omaha  National  Bank; 

Gbbsit  Fort,  Union  Pacific  Railway  offidaL 

Joseph  B.arker,  insurance  offidal. 

Edward  A.  Peck,  general  manager  Omaha  Grain  Elevator  Company. 

Hrnry  W.  Yates,  president  Nebraska  Nritional  Bank. 

Milton  C.  Peters,  president  Alfalfa  Miiimg  Co. 

WitxXAU  H.  KoKNic,  of  firm  of  Ki^trick  &  Co.,  dry  goods  merchants, 

W.  H.  BocHOLZ,  vice^resident  Omaha  National  Bank. 

FiBD  H.  Davis,  president  First  National  Bank. 

Benjamin  S.  Baker,  lawyer. 

L.  F.  Cropoot,  hwycr  for  Omaha  Smelting  Co.  and  Chicago  &  Milwaukee  R.  R. 
E.E.  Bruce,  wholesale  druggist 

Gbohgb  W.  HoLDRBEaB,  manager  Burlington  &  Missouri  River  R.  R.  Co. 

Frid  a.  Nash,  President  Omaha  Electric  Light  Co. 

Nelson  H.  Loomis,  General  Attorney  Union  Pacific  R.  R. 

Edson  Rich,  assistant  attorney  Union  Pacific  R.  R. 

Frank  B.  Johnson,  president  Omaha  Printing  Co. 

TuoMAs  C.  Byrne,  president  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Rev,  THOif  as  J.  Mackay,  Mhiister  All  Saints'  Church  (Episcopal). 

Rev.  Jobk  W.  Williaks*  Minister  St  Barnahas'  Church  (^nscopal). 


'This  Manifesto  with  the  signatures  is  given  almost  in  full  because  in 
Ianj:;uau:e  and  in  the  business  ii'.terests  of  the  simmers  it  is  thoroughly  t\-pical  of 
the  open  opposition  to  woman  suffrage.  The  other  classes  who  were  opposed 
"the  ''madiine**  politicians,  the  liquor  interests  and  tfiose  directly  or  indirectly 
OMineGfed  with  them— for  the  most  part  worked  more  secret^. 
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The  contents  of  this  volume  are  so  arranged  that  the  reader  will  have 
little  difficulty  in  finding  the  references  desired.  The  first  forty-nine  chap- 
ters arc  devoted  exclusively  to  the  work  for  woman  suffrage  which  was 
done  m  the  various  States  of  the  Union  through  annual  conventions,  effort 
with  the  Legislatures  for  the  submission  to  the  voters  of  an  amendment 
to  the  State  constitutions  which  would  fully  enfranchise  women  and  cam- 
paigns to  secure  a  majority  vote  for  it.  There  was  also  an  attempt  to 
obtain  from  the  Legislatures  laws  which  did  not  have  to  be  approved  by 
the  voters,  giving  women  the  right  to  vote  at  Municipal  elections  and  every 
four  years  for  Presidential  electors.  In  addition  the  women  in  every  State 
constantly  assisted  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  in 
Its  supreme  effort  to  obtain  from  Congress  the  submission  to  the  Legislatures 
for  the  ratifying  of  three-fourths  of  them  of  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Consu  ution  which  would  give  the  complete  franchise  to  all  the  women  of 


These  State  chapters  are  arranged  alphabetically  and  near  the  end  of  each 
an  account  ,s  given  of  the  action  taken  on  Ratification,  and  also  of  t^e 
forming  of  a  League  of  Women  Voters.    It  is  manifestly  impracticable  to 

in  these  States    Only  a  comparatively  few  of  those  who  worked  longest 

Std""TheT""^^"^  ^"  P^^^  »>-ks  "n 

Thf.       1     ?  ""^^  ^'^  ^  in  the  various  chapters 

of  other  -mbers  of  Congress  and  Legislatures  ^d 

of  other  men  who  were  sympathetic  and  helpful  in  this  long  contest 
In  the  chapters  on  the  effort  for  woman  suffrage  in  the  Territories  and 

-  ^"  ofT'mofpr:"^^^ 

a  satisfactory  Later  '  will  find 

Th«  Table  of  Contents  will  act  as  a  trustworthy  guide. 

Abbott,  Frances  M,  in  N.  H  4Qa  inr^'         ^F^^^^       ^^m.  suff. 

Abbott,  Dr.  Lyman  201:  40T  ^  m,^^'        '46;        in  Kans. 

Aberdeen  Lord  and^d^sZ^.  Nev  '17''  Sil  ^^V-^.^'  ^eb.  3^ 

Adams.  John  T.  ^    '  ^'  ^k^ed.  Re.  Chas^  CaU,^^^ 
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Alabama,  effort  for  wont  suff, 
workers,  legis.  action ;  sec  St.  chap- 
ter, i 

Alaska,    Legis.    grants    worn,  suff, 

status  of  women,  713-715. 
Alberta,  gaining  of  worn,  suff,  755. 
Albert!,  Sophie  (Denmark),  81 2- 1.-^. 
Aldrich,  George  483. 
Aldrich,  Margaret  Chanler,  454;  462; 

466. 

Algeo,  Sara  M,  568-9 ;  572-3 ;  658. 

Allen,  Florence  E,  453 ;  appointed 
Judge,  514. 

Allen,  Gov.  Henry  J,  202;  204;  351 ; 
see  Kans.  chap. 

Allen,  Mrs.  Henry  Ware,  20.1-4. 

Allen,  Mrs.  J.  D.,  506-7 ;  607-8;  612, 

Amendments,  State,  in  Ariz,  14^  Ark, 
26;  Calif,  32J  vote  on  it,  soj  Colo, 
59:  Iowa,  186:  vote,  i8q ;  Kans,  196; 
vote,  201.  205 ;  Ky,  211-12-13;  La, 
22.^;  vote,  228:  Me,  238;  vote,  243, 
244;  Mass,  vote,  287 ;  Mich,  306 ; 
vote,  .^07:  second,  .^08;  vote,  309; 
third,  311 ;  vote,  314;  Miss,  .339 : 
vote,  .341 :  Mo,  342,  354-5;  vote, 
356 ;  Mont,  ;  vote,  367 ;  Neb,  360 ; 
vote.  377:  Nev,  38';-387 :  vote,  3^). 
.398  Q ;  N.  H,  400;  vote,  402  ;  N.  J, 
421,  423.  431 ;  vote,  426:  N.  Mcx, 
prohibits.  439 ;  N.  Y,  4^  460  et  seq ; 
vote  in  City,  464;  in  State,  474-5 ; 
second  campaign,  465.  468,  471,  476- 
Z;  vote,  in  State,  482;  in  City,  467; 
Me,  238.  242;  vote,  243:  effect  on 
N.  Y.,  479;  N.  Dak.  (law),  502 ; 
vote,  503,  506-7;  Ohio,  509-10; 
vote,  511;  second,  512;  vote,  513 ; 
Okla,  524 ;  vote,  526;  second,  528-9 
et  seq.,  vote,  529^  535 ;  Ore,  532-  5A1  > 
vote.  544.  54H;  Penn,  554 ;  vote.  557 ; 

560.  Mil  R.  L  575 Pak.  587; 

second,  588;  vote,  SQo;  third,  591 ; 

vote,  SQ4 ;  Texas,  639-40 ;  vote,  ^2 ; 

Va,  672;  Wash,  675:  vote,  682: 

VV.  Va,  688j  vote,  692,  698;  Wis. 

(law),  70Q.  707;  vote,  7U3-  See 

Federal  Wom.  Suff.  Amend. 
American    Constitutional  League 

(ami  suff.),  621 :  625. 
Ames,  Marie  B,  204:  351 :  358-9:  690. 
Ammons,  Prof.  Theodosia,  6a 
Anderson,  Frances  R,  113 :  1 15- 
Anderson,  Chief  Justice  John  C,  Z. 
Anthony,  Lucy  E,  87^  442 :  5-12-3 ; 

812:  fii6. 
Anthony,  Mary  B,  570-1-2;  577. 
Anthony,  Mary  S,  in  N.  YT  442: 

memorial,  443 :  in  Ore,  54^-3;  570- 

1-2:  577;  Berlin,  8IQ. 
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Anthony,  Susan  B,  greetings  to 
Calif,  jQj  30J  entertained  in  Calif, 
22i  S.  B.  A.  Club,  S2j  in  Del,  86; 
Life  and  Work,  8zj  Memorial 
Fund,  ^  birthday  celebr,  qo;  in 
Wash,  105,  109;  memorial  service 
in  Ga,  123;  honored  in  Md,  248; 
memorial,  249;  in  Minn,  317 ; 
memorial,  318,  birthday,  320;  Mont, 
360;  memorial  in  Neb,  371;  m  Nev, 
.384;  in  N.  J,  414.  memorial,  415; 
in  N.  Y,  .MO ;  443.  memorial,  443^ 
birthdays  celebr,  449:  454  ;  455 ; 
letter  to  Okla,  520 ;  in  Ore,  540-1 ; 
in  Phila,  SSLJ  >n  R.  L  565;  me- 
morial in  Vt.  652 ;  urges  suff.  for 
Hawaiian  women,  716 ;  for  Filipino 
women,  719;  772;  774;  work  for 
Intl.  Suff.  Assn,  805;  presides  at 
first  conf.  for  it  in  Wash,  8(>6-8<^ ; 
at  second  in  Berlin,  809-8 1 1 ; 
memorial  service  in  Copenhagen, 
816;  tribute  at  Geneva,  861 . 
Anti  Suffragists,  in  Ala,  21  Ariz,  LSI 
Calif,  36,  42A  Natl.  Assn.  work  in 
Calif,  ^  falsehoods  denied  in 
Colo,  62j  in  Conn,  8sj  Del,  g6, 
99.  102-3 ;  Ga,  Macon  Telegraph, 
138:  in  Legis,  139 ;  Ind,  176:  Iowa, 
lS&;  Kans,  201 ;  La,  232;  Maine, 
^  24Zi  Md,  2^4-255.  258- 
260 ;  Men's  Assn,  261 ;  Mass,  273, 
280;  Men's  League,  288;  291-2,  294, 
296,  301 ;  Mich,  322;  Men's  League, 
3Q8j  Miss,  335,  3^  Mont,  365 ; 
Neb,  325;  Men's  League  Manifesto, 
376 :  in  full,  873 :  headqrs,  376 ; 
German  Amer.  Alliance,  32Z;  at 
Legis,  .379:  petitions,  380:  Nev, 
397:  N.  H,  40ij  402.  49Q:  N.  J, 
431;  N.  Y,  -454-457.  466; 
Dak,  506^7;  Ohio,  503^  511 ; 
work  with  liquor  interests,  513, 
5i5j  Okla,  528^  537;  Ore,  547i 
Penn,  562^  56JJ  RT  L  S^Zi  '^74-'; : 
S.  Dak,  591 ;  Tenn,  602.  604.  619; 
Mrs.  Catt  s  comment,  Texas, 
Legis.  rebukes,  641 :  642:  Vt,  661-2; 
Wash,  68ri  Wis,  zoSi  Gr-  Brit, 
726-747 ;  Lord  Curzon's  speech, 
748:  Mrs.  Catt  flays,  831 ;  in  Can- 
ada, 761;  Men's  Assn,  in  Neb,  873. 
For  names  see  above  reference?. 
Argentina,  effort  for  wom.  suff,  803. 
Arizona,  efforts  for  wom.  suff.  legis. 
action,  Gov.  Brodie  vetoes,  amend- 
ment carries;  see  St.  chap,  in. 
Arkansas,  efforts  for  wom.  suff, 
workers,  legis.  action,  Primary 
suff;  see  St.  chap,  16. 
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Arnold,  Ethel  M,  26^:  225;  34i;  403- 

Arthur,  Clara  B,  see  Mich,  chap,  303; 
310  et  seq. 

Ashton,  Margaret,  on  Liberal  party 
in  Great  Brit,  824J  826;  8^  82Z: 

Asquith,  Herbert  H,  anti  sufT.  action 
in  Great  Brit,  727.  730  ct  seq;  re- 
ceives suffs,  732,  anti  suflfs,  734; 
converted,  743 ;  744. 

Astor,  Viscountess,  urges  ratif.  in 
Va,  671 ;  Govt,  delegate  to  Intl. 
Alliance  cong.  in  Geneva,  862.  864. 
869. 

Atkinson,  Mrs.  W.  D, 

Augsburg,  Dr.  jur.  Anita  (Ger- 
many), 80Q,  814:  826;  843-4. 

Australia,  worn.  suff.  in,  752;  urges 
it  in  Great  Brit,  753. 

Austria,  women  vote;  m  Legislature, 


Avery,  Dr.  Alida  C,  30;  52. 

Avery,  Rachel  Foster,  87J  88^  250 ; 
in  N.  Y,  443;  Penn,  551-2;  Wis, 
701-2;  at  intK  suff.  conf.  in  Wash, 
807-8;  Berlin,  811;  Copenhagen, 
&12. 

Avery,  Susan  Look,  682. 
Axteil,  Frances  C,  112;  684. 
Aylesworth,  Dr.  B.  O,  in  Ind,  168; 
Md,  250]  Neb,  322;  N.  Y,  44^. 

B 

Bacon,  Elizabeth  D,  6g^  25: 
Bagley,  Mrs.  Fredericx  H,  573. 
Bailey,  U.  S.  Sen.  Joseph  W,  opp. 

worn.  suflF.  in  Texas,  633,  641 ; 

women  defeat,  641. 
Baird,  U.  S.  Sen.  David,  428. 
Baldwin,  Isabel  A,  45 ;  52. 
Balcntine,  KatharineReed,  in  Calif, 

iL  51i  Wash,  106-7;  Maine,  238^ 

243t  245. 

Balfour,  Arthur  J.  (Great  Brit.),  on 


worn,  suff,  730;  866. 
Sen. 
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Bates,  Mrs.  Arthur  L,  247. 
Bates,  Helen  N,  236-7 ;  241 ;  243. 
Bates,  Gov.  John  L.  (Mass.),  203. 
Beadle,  Robert  Cameron,  secy.  Men's 

League,  485. 
Beard,   Mary  R,  officer  Congressl. 

Union,  109. 
Beauchamp,  Frances  E,  209. 
Beckham,  U.  S.  Sen.  J.  C  W,  213. 
Beeckman,  Gov.  R.  Livingston  (R. 

L),  575-6-7. 
Behrman,  Mayor  Martin  (N,  O.), 

225-6;  228;  231:  233. 
Belgium,  grants   Munic  franchise, 

786.  78S. 

Belmont,  Mrs.  Oliver  tL  P,  ig8;  at 
Southern  Conf,  219,  6ro;  helps  Nev, 
387;  enters  suff.  movement,  445;  in 
KlY,  442.  456,  46^  in  R.  I,  5^8. 

Bcnbridge,  Helen,  172-.3 ;  179 :  i8o. 

Benedict,  Crystal  Eastman,  109;  701 ; 
20ij  858, 

Benedict,  Elsie,  377. 

Benet,  U.  S.  Sen.  Christie,  ^i. 

Benners,  Helen  J,  sec  Ala,  chap,  3,  4. 

Bennett,  Mrs.  M.  Toscan,  71  ',74. 

Bennett,  Sarah  Gay  (Mrs.  James), 
2oaj  596. 

Benton,  Pres.  Guy  Potter,  655. 

Besant,  Annie,  770;  852. 

Beveridge,  Edna  Annette,  in  Ala,  6j 
in  Md,  2^  Okla,  530,  535J  Tenn, 
621 ;  W   va  693. 

Bi^tt,  Gov.  Thomas  W.  (N.  C), 

495.  499. 
Bidwell,  Annie  K,  281  32^  33. 
Bipgers,  Kate  IL  521-527. 
Bilbo,  Gov.  Theodore  G.  (Miss.), 

338,  s 

Bingham,  Judge  Robert,  brings  out 
Courier  Journal  for  worn,  suff,  208. 

Bird,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Sumner,  280-1-2; 
301. 

Bishop,  Emily  Montague,  702. 


Ball,  U.  S. 


Bamberger,    Gov.    Simon  (Utah), 

649-50. 

Bankhead,  U.  S.  Sen.  John  H,  5;  8. 
Barkley,  Edna  M,  373;  378-9;  3S1-2. 
Barnes,  Prof.  Earl,  344;  4i7. 
Barrett,  Kate  Waller,  572T0S8-9 ;  671. 
Barrows,  Isabel  C,  268;  275 
Bartlett,  Gov.  John  R  (Vt),  408-9; 
657. 

Bass,  Mrs.  George^  in  Ala,  8;  Del,  24; 
Ills,  155,  162J  La,  233. 

Bass,  John  P,  Bangor  (Me.),  Com- 
mercial, 241. 


Bissell,  Emily  P,  103;  in  N.  H.  401. 

-      s"T5.  (Ky.),  213, 
Blackwell,  Alice  Stone,  30;  natl.  and 


L.  Heislcr,        Q2i     Black,  Gov.  James  D.  (Ky.),  21^ 


State  officer,  work  in  Mass,  ^7  et 
seq;  281 ;  393;  N.  H,  400 ;  Ni"  J, 
4M.  424 :  44U  Okla,  525 ;  Ore,  540, 
544;TirL  56.S-6,  57iT^-  C,  579; 
Vtr654.  6()i.  6.S2. 
Blackwell,  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown, 
in  Mass,  272;  birthday,  280;  9C€ 
N.  J,  chap,  412. 
Blackwell,  Dr.  Emily  S,  415. 
Blackwell,  Henry  B,  30;  memorial  in 
Del,  88j  198;  204;  memorial  in 
Md,  250;  work  in  Mass,  267  ct 
seq;  birthday,  271;  memorial  in 
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Boston,  275;  marriage,  278;  in 
Minfi,  .-^17:  N.  H,  400  ;  N.  J,  414-15. 
memorial,  416;  in  Okla,  525;  Ore, 
Sjo.  544:  R.  L  565;  for  Pres.  suff, 
573-4Tb.  C,  Vt,  6Sh  me- 

morial, 653 ;  682. 

Blair,  Edna  S,  309 

Blair,  Emily  Newell,  346;  348-9. 

Blair,  U.  S.  Sen.  Henry  W,  400;  402; 
405- 

Blake,  Katharine  Devereux,  work  m 
Mont,  N.  Y,  West  Va, 
601. 

Blake,  Lillie  Devereux,  456. 
Blankenburg,   Lucretia  L,   160:  in 
N.  J,  414;  Penn,  550  et  seq ;  Berlin, 

SlQ-I  I- 

Blanton,  Annie  Webb,  638-9. 

Blatch,  Mrs.  Harriot  Stanton,  in 
N.  401 ;  N.  J,  414.  416;  Seneca 
Falls,  4M1  450;  N.  Y,  454,  468-9; 
founds  Wom.  Polit.  Union,  486. 

Blinn,  Nellie  Holbrook,       ZIA  52-3- 

Bloch,  St.  Sen.  Jesse  A,  in  West  Va., 

695. 

Blount,  Dr.  Anna  E,  149;  702. 
Bohemia,  suffrage  for  women,  795- 
Booth,  Elizabeth  K,  work  inllls. 

Legis,  150  et  seq. 
Borah,  U.  S.  Sen.  William  E,  25ii 

287. 

Boswell,  Helen  Varick,  ic6 ;  455 ;  547- 
Bowen,  Mrs.  Joseph  T,  159;  i6s. 
Boyer,  Ida  Porter,  in  La,  212,  220; 
Mich,   302^  Okla,   522-526 ; 

tribute  to  from  St.  leaders,  5,26: 
Ore,  542]  Vt,  652. 
Brackenridge,  M.  Eleanor,  631. 
Bradford,  Mary  C.  C,  in  Ariz,  ii; 
Colo,  61;  64;  62;  Kans,  i^;  Neb, 
371 ;  Okla,  522j  Ore, 
Brady,  Gov.  James  IL  (Wash.),  ^ 
Braly,  John  Hyde,  work  in  Calif, 

36,  38.  49;L  5i,i6i  1^    ^  ^ 
Brandegee,  U.  S.  Sei  Frank  B,  8l 
Brandeis,  Louis  D,  speaks  for  wom. 

suff,  in  Mass,  288,  2^ 
Brandenburg,  Prof.  S.  J,  2QQ. 
Breckinridge,  Desha,  his  Herald  for 

wom.  suflf,  208. 
Breckinridge,  Mrs.  Desha,  in  Mo, 
356;  N.  C,  49ii  Ore,  547;  S.  C, 
58gj  Va.  66^  West  VaTfeBS: 


see 


Kentucky  chapter,  207. 

50ohc 


Breckinridge,  Prof.  Sophonisba,  202; 

701. 

Breshkovsky,    Catharine,  addresses 

suff.  meetings,  272. 
British  Colonies,  See  chapter,  752- 


British  Columbia,  gains  woman  suf- 
frage, 756. 
Bronson,  Minnie,  in  Calif,  44;  Ind, 
176:  Mich,  308;  Mo,  iSZiMont, 
366;  Neb,  3ZS,  3Z2i  Nev,  Vt, 

Brooks,  Mrs.  Charles  H^  203 ;  204; 

529;  573. 
Brooks,  John  Graham,  269. 
Brotherton,  Belle,  see  Mien,  chapter, 

30ij  315. 
Brough,  Gov.  Charles  IL  (Ark.),  20j 

643. 

Brown,  Frances  Fort,  61Q. 

Brown,  Rev.  Olympia,  in  Kans,  198; 

Md,  254,  2.S6-7 :  work  in  Wis,  see 

State  chapter,  699 ;  701 ;  704. 
Brown,  Mrs.  Raymond,  in  Del,  22j 

N.  J,  41^  N.  c,  494;  R.  L  S7i; 

Vt,  658:  see  N.  Y.  chapter,  4^ 
Brumbaugh,  Gov.  Martin  G.  (Penn,), 
S6l 

Bryan,  William  Jennings,  urges  rati- 
fication in  La,  233J  Miss,  340:  Mo, 
34ai  Neb,  32^rN.  C,  493,  497^ 
Tenn,  603:  Va,  urges  Fed.  Amend, 
670. 

Bryan,  Mrs.  William  Jennings,  speaks 
for  suff.  in  Fla,  119;  Neb,  378; 
Tenn,  603. 

Bryce,  (Lord)  James,  on  worn,  suff, 

Z2Zi  747. 
Buck,  Rev.  Florence,  700. 
Bulkley,  Mary,  in  Conn,  83J;  Nev, 

308. 

Burdette,  Mrs.  Robert  J,  51. 
Burn,  Marry  T,  in  Tenn.  Legis,  623-4. 
Burns,  Lucy,  109;  251. 
Burr,  Frances  Ellen,  ^  22i 
Butt,  Hala  Hammond,  326. 
Bynner,  Witter,  404. 
Byrd,  (ilara  Booth,  see  N.  C.  chapter, 
490.  494. 

Byrne,  Gov.  Frank  M.   (S.  Dak.), 
580. 

C 

Calder,  U.  S.  Sen.  William  M,  489, 
California,    effort    for    wom.  suff, 

names  of   workers,  legis.  action, 

campaign,  see  St.  chapter,  27. 
Calloway,  James  P,  138. 
Campaigns,  in  Ariz,  I3i  (Talif,  38-50; 

Iowa,  186;  Kans,  rob;  La,  224,  228; 

Maine,  238:  Mass,  283:  Mich,  306; 

Mo,  347.  155 ;  Mont,  363 ;  Neb,  375 ; 

Nev,^  aMi  N.  J.  423J  NTY. 

City,  460;  second,  465;  State,  468; 

second,  475  ;  N.  Dak,  502;  Ohio, 

510;  second,  512;  Okla,  525;  sec- 
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ond,  Ore,  541 :  544-5; 

Penn,  554.  SSSi  S.  Dak,  587,  S-Sq. 
591-2;  Term,  601,  611.  61Q ;  Texas, 
640^Wash.  675;  West  Va,  688; 
Wis,  701. 

Campbell,  Jane,  in  Del,  86,  87^  Penn, 
550. 

Campbell-Bannerman,  Sir  Henry, 
727-8. 

Canada,  efforts  for  worn,  suff,  753- 
766;  Dominion  suff.  granted,  Sir 
Robert  Borden's  work  for.  Sir  Wil- 
fred Laurier  objects.  761-763 ;  see 
Provinces ;  nationalitjr  of  wives, 
764. 

Cannon,  St.  Sen.  Martha  Hughes, 
646. 

Capper,  Arthur,  200-2-3. 

Carey,  Gov.  Robert  D.  (Wye),  709- 

ISL 

Carr,  Gen.  Julian  S,  49^.  497. 
Carruth.  Prof.  W.  117202. 
Castleman,  Mrs.  Samuel,  215. 
Casv^ell,  Mrs.  George  A,  32i  44- 
Cates,  Attorney  General  Charles  T, 

Jr,  602;  621. 
Cathcart,  Mrs.  W.  C,  work  in  S.  C, 

579.  580, 

Catholic,  St.  Catherine's  Welfare 
Assn.  work  in  N.  Y,  487. 

Catt,  Carrie  Chapman,  work  in  Ariz, 
m;  visits  Ark,  i8j  Calif,  ^  30] 
46;  assists  Conn,  76-7:  Del,  86,  91, 
95-96;  criticizes  Seth  Low,  107;  m 
Atlanta,  122;  Chicago,  liii ;  work 
in  Iowa.  187;  speaks  in  Kans,  203; 
Ky,  208;  216;  in  Maine,  236,  2;^ 
opp.  campaign,  239,  speaks  in  it, 
242;  work  in  Md7  248-9.  253,  265  ; 
speaks  in  Bo.ston,  280-1.  291 ;  work 
in  Mich,  30a  311^  313;  speaks  in 
Minn,  317;  Miss.  .^26:  St  Louis, 
342,  at  natl.  suff.  conv,  351 ;  work 
uTMont,  360^  Neb,  .'^68-q,  37o.  37g; 
Nev,  390-1 ;  N.  400-1-2,  407-8; 
N.  J,  413-14.  A2q;  N.  Mex,  435-6 ; 
New  York,  442,  organizes  Worn. 
Suff.  Party,  445  ;  45o;  at  Icgis. 
hearing,  454;  456;  pres.  Inter- 
Urban  Council,  459;  manages  first 
campaign,  462  ct  seq;  second,  463 
et  seq;  465T"  474-5;  great  woi% 
483;  in  Okla,  532;  Ore,  540;  Penn, 
558;  R.  L  568,  5Z0i  571;  speaks  in 
Tenn,  596,  598,  612 ;  work  for  Fed. 
Amemf,  ur^es  special  session,  617; 
begins  campaign,  619;  U.  S.  Sen. 
Harding  and  Gov.  Cox  write,  620; 
her  opinion  of  opponents,  621 ;  in 
Texas,  630^  636;  visits  Utah,  644. 


speaks  in  Tabernacle,  649;  women 
congratulate,  650:  work  m  Vt,  651. 
655-6;  scores  Gov.  Clement,  650 : 
addresses  Legis,  664;  in  Va,  669; 
addresses  Legis,  6^1 ',  helps  Wash., 
682;  in  West  VslT^qi;  urges  spe- 
cial session,  694;  in  Wis,  705;  in 
Wyo,  710;  receives  doctor's  degree 
from  Wyo.  Univ,  712;  visits 
Hawaii,  716;  urges  suff.  for  its 
women,  717;  visits  Manila  and 
organizes  women,  ^20;  tours  S. 
Africa,  helps  organize  suff.  assn. 
767:  visits  Copenhagen,  778;  speaks 
in  Hungary,  703 ;  in  Geneva,  8qi  ; 
calls  conf,  in  Wash,  D.  C,  to  organ- 
ize Intl.  Worn.  Suff.  Alliance  and 
opens  it,  806;  work  for  and  in 
conf,  806-8;  at  Berlin  conf,  pre- 
sents gavel,  810;  elected  prcs,  811; 
calls  conf.  at  Copenhagen,  812;  pre- 
sides, tribute  to  Miss  Anthony, 
813;  815;  closing  words,  817;  calls 
conf,  at  Amsterdam,  817 ;  address, 
820-822 ;  wise  management,  823 ; 
presides  at  quinquennial  in  London, 
828;  address,  829-832 ;  speaks  in 
Albert  Hall,  836,^  re-elected  pres, 
837;  calls  conf.  at  Stockholm,  hon- 
ors in  Copenhagen,  ovation  in 
Sweden,  visits  Parliament,  838; 
839.  840.  846;  address,  841-843; 
presides  in  Royal  Opera  House, 844; 
address  at  Budapest,  851;  received 
by  ofiicials.  8S3;  re-elected,  854;  on 
"militancy,  854;  on  "white  slave" 
traffic,  855 ;  presides  in  Academy  of 
Music,  857 ;  farewell,  858;  calls 
Alliance  conf.  in  Geneva  after  the 
war,  859 :  address,  memorial  tribute 
to  Dr.  Shaw,  plea  for  democracy, 
S6Qi1;  welcomes  delegates,  865; 
raises  money,  868;  re-elected, 

Catt,  George  W,  249. 

Cauer,  Minna  (Germany),  826. 

Central  America,  804. 

Chace,  Arnold  Buffum,  566;  571. 

Chace,  Elizabeth  Buffum,  565 ;  571. 

Chapman,  Mariana  W,  441. 

Chaponniere-Chaix,  Mme.  (Switz.), 
810-1 1. 

Chase,  Mary  N,  in  N.  H,  400  et  seq ; 
404;  Ore,  5^  ;  Vt,  6SL 

Cheney,  Edna  D,  272. 

Cherdron,  Margaret  Zane,  648. 

Chilton,  U.  S.  Sen.  W.  E,  6^-7. 

China,  effort  for  wom.  suff,  Mrs. 
Catt  visits,  803 ;  suff.  assn.  joins 
Intl.  Alliance,  sends  banner,  848. 

Churchill,  Winston,  401 
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Churchill,  Mrs.  Winston,  404. 

Clapp,  U.  S.  Sen.  Moses  E,  310;  405. 

Clark,  Adele,  665;  667-70. 

Clark,  Speaker  Champ,  speaks  for 
worn,  suflf  in  La,  2^4. 

Clark,  Gov.  George  W.  (Iowa),  183. 

Clark,  Jeannette  Drury,  writes  Alaska 
chapter,  71.1. 

Clark,  Mrs.  Orton  .lio-"- 

Clark,  Chief  Justice  Walter  (N.  C), 
4QI-2;  404. 

Clarke,  Grace  Julian,  171-2;  I7S. 

Clay,  I^ura,  work  in  Ariz,  L2  ;  speaks 
in  Atlanta,  123;  Ind,  160;  work  in 
Kans,  200;  in  Ky,  see  St.  chapter, 
207  ct  seq. ;  ambulance  named  for, 
211 ;  opp.  Fed.  Amend,  212 ;  at  Dcm. 
natl.  conv,  220:  in  Md,  251 ;  Mich, 
.^00;  Okla,  522,  S2SJ  Ore,  540.  SMJ 
R-  L  ■S72 ;  Tcnn,  sq6.  soS.  608-g. 
612:  opp.  ratification  in  Tcnn,  622; 

Clement,  Gov.  Percival  W.  (Vt.), 
opp.  worn.  suff.  in  Vt,  6^6;  women 
visit,  demand  special  session,  657-8; 
calls  on  Pres.  Harding,  attacks 
Fed.  Amend,  6';8;  Mrs.  Catt  scores, 
659;  vetoes  Pres.  suff,  659.  664. 

Clendcning,  Grace,  503-4 ;  "Sw. 

Clergy,  for  wom.  su  ff,  names  m  State 
chapters. 

Clopton,  Virginia  Clay,  3j  608. 

Coats,  Sarah  Chandler,  342. 

Coffin,  Lillian  Harris,  22A  2^  211 
36;  SU  56: 

Coggeshall,  Mary  J,  iSl ;  bequests, 
i8i 

Cohen,  Elizabeth  M,  645-9 

Coit,  Stanton,  276;  342. 

Coit,  Mrs.  Stanton,  812:  824;  837; 
854:  86^ :  IntJ,  Alliance  treas.  re- 
port, 868. 

Colby,  Secy,  of  State  Bainbridge,  to 

Ga.  women,  132;  proclaims  Fed. 

Suff.  Amend,  625. 
Colby,  Clara  Bewick,  in  Md,  248,  2Sii 

25\',  Mich,  20QI  Wash,  6291  Wis, 

700-1. 

Colby,  Everett,  418;  429;  431. 

College  Equal  Suffrage  League,  work 
in  Calif,  42,  su  D.  C,  105,  WZA 
Mass,  22Ai  ■^791  Mich,  205J  307 ; 
Minn,  uH-iq;  Neb.  37^,  374:  Nev, 
396;  N.  Y,  iOo;  Ore.  545;  R.  L 
567.  ';6o:  Wash,  676:  Wis,  700. 

Colorado,  second  victory;  see  St. 
chapter,  59. 

Colt,  U.  S.  Sen.  LcBaron  B,  5621  52^^ 

Colvin,  Prof.  Caroline,  work  in  Me, 
336. 


Congressional  Union  (see  National 
Woman's  Party),  in  Colo,  64; 
Conn,  21j  Del,  89  et  scq ;  organ- 
ized, 109;  in  Mass,  290:  Minn,  321 ; 
N.  Mex,  436;  protest  against  in 
N.  C,  491-2 ;  Penn,  557. 

Connecticut,  effort  for  woman  suflF, 
workers,  legis.  action;  see  State 
chapter,  6S. 

Connor,  Mabel,  see  Maine  chapter, 
236,  243,  245, 

Conventions,  Constitl,  in  Ariz,  12; 
Ark,  20J  Ills,  162-  Ind,  I75:  Mass, 
2Qq:  Mich,  304 ;  Neb.  383:  N. 
400:  N.  Mex.  438:  Ohio,  509;  Okla, 
S22i  R.  I,  52ij  Tenn,  6ll 

Cooley,  Roselle  C,  113;  uK 

Coolidge,  Gov.  Calvin  (Mass.),  for 
wom.  suff,  302. 

Coolidge,  Mary  Roberts,  48-9;  52. 

Corbin,  Hannah  Lee,  665. 

Cornwall,  Gov.  John  J.  (West  Va.), 

694-S-6. 
Costello,  Ray,  329. 

Cotnam,  Mrs.  T.  T,  work  in  Ark, 
16-23 :  in  N.  Y,  2gj  208:  in  Me, 
gjgj  311 ;  529;  6q2. 

Court  decisions,  on  Pres.  suff,  in  Ills, 
158,  163;  Ind,  177-8:  referendum  in 
Maine,  245;  Fed.  Amend,  in  Md, 
261 :  Pres.  suff.  in  Ohio,  514;  Pres. 
suff.  referendum,  516;  on  ratifica- 
tion, 519;  Pres.  suff.  in  Tenn,  60s ; 
poll  tax  for  women,  6i6:  right  to 
ratify  Fed.  Amend,  612  \  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct.  on  referring  ratification  to 
voters,  617 :  in  Tenn.,  on  ratif, 
624:  Texas  Primary  law,  637. 

Cowles,  Edith  Clark,  see  Va.  chap- 
ter, 665- 

Cox,  Gov.  James  M.  (Ohio),  urges 
Fed.  Suff.  Amend,  in  La,  234 ;  tele- 
graphs N.  C,  499;  helps  ratifica- 
tion in  Tenn,  fun-i 

Cox,  Gov.  John  L  (Terui,),  608. 

Cox,  Lenore  Hamia,  see  Ind.  chap- 
ter, 121. 

Craft,  Ida,  364.;  3qSj  ^  "hikes," 

451-2 :  West  Va,  tSS-g. 
Craigie,  Mary  E,  2IAI  40n  4S4i 

Crane,  Rev.  Caroline  Bartlett,  311 ; 
3r6. 

Cranston,  Martha  S,  86i  88-9;  90; 

tj-^-.^ :  to2-.r 
Creel,    George,    secy.    Men's  Suff. 

League,  485. 
Crooker,  Rev.  Florence  Kollock,  268; 

2Z0i  403. 

Crossett,  Ella  Hawley,  sec  N.  Y. 
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chapter,  440-448;  legis.  report,  454; 

455-6-7. 

Lri)wley,  Teresa  A.,  see  Mass.  chap- 
ter, A^L  ct  seq ;  in  campaign,  284-5; 

Culberson,  U.  S.  Sen.  Charles  A,  6-U. 
Cnmmings,  Fannie  Leake,  673;  68q. 
Cummings,  Homer  S.  urges  ratif.  of 

Fed.  Amend,  in  Ala,  8j  La,  234; 

.Miss,  .^40;  Tenn,  618:  Va,  6zL 
Cunningham,  Minnie  Fisher,  work  in 

iexas,  see  St.  chapter,  630;  Fla, 

1 17;  Mi.ss,  iyj  Nev,  300:  West 

Va,  652^ 

Curtis,  Alice  B,  in  Iowa,  187:  Okia, 
53^;  West  Va,  6^ ;  Wis,  704- 

Curzon,  Lord  (Great  Brit.),  on  worn. 
suflF,  747-8. 

Czccho- Slovakia,  gives  wom.  suff,  795. 


D 

Damrosch,  Walter,  467. 

Daniels,  Secy,  of  the  Navy  Joscphus, 
urges  Fed.  Amend,  in  Ala,  Z;  Del, 
q6;  Miss,  ijgj  N.  C,  42i  49Z- 

Daniels,  Mrs.  Joscphus,  in  N.  C, 
4Q3-4,  4q8;  in  Geneva,  86q. 

Darrow,  Clara  L,  501-2-3;  505. 

Davis,   Gov,   Westmoreland  (Va.), 

Day,  .Mrs.  George,  102 ;  393. 
Day.  Lucy  Hobart,  236. 
Dean,  Dr.  Maria  M,  360. 
Decker,  Sarah  Piatt,  6o_;  ■2Q\^ 
Deering,  MabcPCraft,  4j-6. 
Delaware,  effort  for  wom.  sun,  work- 

crs,  struggle  over  ratification,  see 

St.  chapter,  86. 
lX;mocratic     National  Committee, 

urges  ratif.  of  Fed.  Amend,  in  Ga, 

14^:  La,  234 ;  Tenn,  6i8,  620;  West 

Va,  6ai 

Democratic  State  Committees  and 
Conventions,  action  on  wom.  suff. 
in  Ala,  8;  Ark,  21  \  Calif,  53-4.  56; 
Conn,  8s_;  Del,  2i  SSj  210-11- 
IJ :  .Mass,  295.  2<ji8;  Minn,  3^2 ;  Mo, 
il8_;  N.  Y,  446j  4^ ;  N.  C,  ^  4Q.S. 
soo;  S.  C,  580;  Tenn,  613.  61S; 
Texas,  630:  Va.  667 ;  Uest  Va, 
6qi. 

Dcnison,  Flora  McDonald,  work  in 
Canada,  Z5Zi  76o:  81  s. 

Denmark,  work  for  wom.  suff,  enter- 
tains Intl.  Alliance,  wom.  suff. 
gained,  women  officials,  776,  778; 
Mrs.  Catt  visits,  778. 

Dennett,  Mary  Ware,  85^  276:  294. 


DeVoe,  Emma  Smith,  254;  work  in 
W^ash,  see  St.  chapter,  673:  ad. 
Legis,  685 ;  in  Wis,  700. 

De  Vou,  Mary  R,  work  in  Del,  86, 

88^  IQL 

Dewey,  Prof,  John,  485. 

Dewing,  Ardelia  Cooke,  565-6-7. 

De  Young.  M.  H,  46, 

Dietrich,  .Mrs.  "Charles  H,  38ii  38^, 

Digges,  Annie  L,  248. 

Dillingham.  U.  S.  Sen.  William  P, 

408;  655-6- 
District  ot   Columbia,  helps  States 

get    wom.    suff,    entertains  natl. 

convs,  works  with  Congress,  names 

of  workers,  see  D.  C.  chapter,  104. 
"Dix,  Dorothy,"  letter  to  Tenn,  .so6. 
E>obson,  Mrs.  Henry,  812;  816;  823. 
Dodge,  Mrs.  Arthur  M,  pres.  Anti 

Suff.  Assn,  in  Neb,  375;  N.  Y,  454. 
Dorsett,   Mrs.   John    vV,   work  in 

Hawaii,  716-17-18. 
Dorscy,  Gov.  Hugh  M.  (Ga.),  139; 

142, 

Douglas,  Judith  Ilyams,  217;  330. 

Drew,  U.  S.  Sen,  Irving,  401;  406. 

Dudley,  Mrs.  Guilford,  worlc  in  Tenn, 
5Q7  to  6iq;  at  Dem.  natl.  conv.  and 
in  Wash,  5'/j,  600.  606,  6 it). 

Dundorc,  Lavinia  C,  pioneer  suf- 
fragist, 248. 

Duniway,  Abigail  Scott,  work  in 
Ore,  538  et  seq;  honored,  548;  in 
Wash,  67Q. 

Dunlap,  Flora,  see  Iowa  chapter,  iSl 

Dunne,  Gov.  Edward  F\  (Ills.),  146; 

LS^  L5Zi  159- 
DuPont,  T.  Coleman.  Pierre,  Alfred 

L  93-4-5:  1&  100- 
Dye,  Eva  Emery,  541. 


E 

Eacker,  Helen  N,  ig6:  2Sil=2. 
Eastman,    Max,    276:    for  Men's 

League,  484-5 :  702, 
Eaton,  Cora  Smith,  m  Md,  248;  Minn, 

317.  320 ;  N.  Dak,  501 ;  Wash,  674. 

678.    See  King. 
Eddy,  Sarah  J,  in  R.  I,  SZO^  578. 
Edge,  U.  S.  Sen.  Walter  E.  429;  430. 
Edson.  Katharine  Philips,  36.  41. 
Edwards,  Betsy  Jewett,  21i  I72:  409. 
Edwards,  Gov.  Edward  L  (N.  J,), 

429.  4.y>. 

Edwards,  Mrs.  Richard  E,  173 ;  180. 
Elkins.  U.  S.  Sen,  Stephen  137  697. 
EUicott,  Mrs.  Charles  E,  257;  264-5-6. 
Ellicott,  Elizabeth  King,  263-4. 
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Ellington,  Mrs.  O.  F,  sec  Ark.  cliap- 

tcr,  i6--'0,  2.\-2fi :  in  Va,  22£L 
Klliutt,  Albert  H,  30j  48-9- 
Elliutl,  John  Lovejoy,  342. 
Elliott,  Maud  Howe,  274;  ^0:  2Qi ; 

Elliott,  Sarah  Barnwell,  ?,q7-8  :  608- 
9-10. 

Englc,  Lavinia,  ^  114;  579;  6.1.3 ;  690. 
Equal  Ciuardianship,  in  Mass,  2gi ', 

Utah,  O47. 
Erwin,    Margaret,  6gz.  See 

1-ord. 

Evans,   Mrs.  Glentlowcr,  in  Maine, 

Mass,  ^•>«^'«.  2^  ^-  L 

520j  Wis.  20^ 
Evans,  Sarah  A,  sec  Ore.  ciiapter, 

5j8i  541,  545. 
ICwing,  Robert,  in  Ea,  jja  : 


P 

Fallows,  Bishop  Samuel,  148. 

farmer,  Eugenia  11,  .118. 

l-arrell,  Mrs,  Percy  J,  .31-*;  .^i.S-i^. 

l  awcett,  Milliccnt  Garrett,  pres.  Brit. 
Natl.  SufT.  Assn,  writes  chap,  for 
History,  7-^5 :  on  "militancy,"  728; 
heads  deptn.  to  Asquith,  733; 
work  completed,  749;  elected  vice- 
pre.s,  lutl.  Alliance,  81 1  ;  tS  1  b  ;  826  ; 
8j7  ;  in\  itcs  Alliance  to  London, 
yrtx  ts,  8j8  ;  sufT.  work  of  her  assn, 
8j.^ ;  oil  "militancy,''  8.^4 ;  S.y^  ;  pre- 
sides in  Albert  Hall,  8.16:  re- 
elecicd,  837 ;  854 ;  on  "white  slave" 
tratiie,  8s.S ;  manifesto  at  beginning 
ot  war.  work  on  Headqrs.  Com, 
8<'5  ;  86Z, 

I'edcral  Woman  Suffrage  Amend- 
ment, Ala.  women  demand,  5;  en- 
dorsed in  Ark,  20^  petition  from 
Calif,  2Ai  Eegis.  appeals  for,  52_i 
Colo.  Lcgis.  demands,  63J  work  for 
in  Conn,  22  ^'t  seq;  Del,  fiJi  et  seq; 
1  la.  119;  Ga,  123-4-5,  122;^  130;  mem- 
bers ot  Cong,  vote  for,  131 ;  136; 
Ills.  164 :  Ind,  178-180:  Iowa,  185 ; 
Kans,  203-4,  ^;  Ky,  21  ij  La> 
218.  227-8 ;  Maine,  237-8 ;  Md,  257- 
2(>i ;  Mass,  280-1.  2Q0.  300;  Mich, 
305,  .loQ :  Minn,  321 ;  Miss,  ^ZL. 
2M1  M'j.  35i  3SZi  2221  Nev, 
^^/o.  N.  H,  408:  N.  J,  4ii  429;  N. 
Mex,  4.36-7 :  N.  Y.488-g;  N.  C,  42i 
495;  N.  Dak,  50^  507;  Ohio,  ^iTj 
iVnu,  552,  562^  k.  j7  5661  570-1; 
S.  C,  580-1.  584 ;  i  enn,  599.  600. 
O06-7.  609.  612  13-14,  625;  Texas, 
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635-6.  6^0,  610.  642;  Utah,  645^  649; 
V  t,  (>r,i>  ()(<u :  Va,  665.  668.  670; 
\vasli.  685 ;  West  Va,  693-4 ;  Wis, 
7(X).  708;  VVyo,  700;  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
decision,  617 ;  Solicitor  Gcnl.  Frier- 
son  s,  612;  proclaimed  by  Secy,  of 
State,  625. 

Federations  of  Labor,  for  worn. 
sutT,  Ala,  8j  Calif,  54_[  give  hall  for 
suff.  meet,  in  Atlanta,  125,  127;  for 
worn.  sulT.  in  Maine,  237 :  Md,  251. 
refused,  253;  Mass,  273.  295;  Nev, 
396:  N.  Hj  402;  N.  J,  415;  Okla, 
a-iA :  Ore,  546;  Penn,  552-3 ;  S.  C, 
581  ;  1  enn,  597-9;  Vt,  660;  Va,  66g. 

l  ederation  of  Women's  Clubs,  record 
in  each  State  ciiapter.  Genl.  Fedn. 
declares  for  worn,  suff,  160 ;  ap- 
plauds it  in  Boston,  274. 

l  eickert,  Lillian  F,  418-19;  work  in 
N.  J  :  see  St.  chapter,  420  et  seq. 

1  els.  .Mrs.  Jt)seph,  in  Mass,  300;  Nev, 

I  tlinn,  Rebecca  Latimer,  126 ;  128; 
'3'. 

I  iri^uson.  Gov.  James  E,  opp.  worn. 
sulT.  in  Texas,  633 ;  at  Dem.  Natl. 
Conv,  633 ;  women  work  against, 

6.j4-5.  638, 
l  eriiald,  U.  S.  Sen.  Bert,  242;  245. 
I'ernald,  Fannie  J,  2.36-7 ;  402-3. 
I  ess,  Simeon  D,  chmn.  Rep.  Congrssl. 

Com,  24. 

Fesstiiden,  Susan  S,  in  Del,  87^ 
Mass,  220,  273;  N.  Ji  400;  Vt,  66q- 

1  ield,  Sarah  Bard,  398;  in  Ore,  548. 

[•inland,  great  "strike,"  worn.  suff. 
granted,  women  in  Parliament,  771- 
ZZli  82i 

I'innegan,  Annette,  work  in  Texas, 
630-1-2. 

1  it/Gcrald,  Susan  W,  274;  282;  294 ; 
^22_;  301 :  20ill  406;  655, 

Fitzhugh,  Gen.  G.  T,  in  Tenn,  602. 

l-'letcher,  U.  S.  Sen.  Duncan  U,  117. 

Florida,  effort  for  worn,  suff,  work- 
ers, lcgis.  action,  see  State  chap, 
"3. 

Foley,  Margaret  A,  in  Mass,  276-7. 

2q6.  30U  Nev,  R.  L  SZ^, 

Foltz,  Clara  Shortndge,  30. 
Forchhammcr,  Henni  (Denmark),  on 

League  of  Nations,  814;  871. 
Ford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry,  313. 
Ford,  .Margaret  Ervin,  work  in  Tenn ; 

ser  St,  chapter,  604.  607  et  seq. 
Ford) re,  Mrs.  William  C,  348;  354: 

357. 

I'ort,  Cjov.  John  Franklin  (N.  J.), 
418. 
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Foster,  J.  Ellen,  40T. 
Foulke.  William  Dudley,  267. 
France,  U.  S.  Sen.  Joseph  257-8. 
France,  effort  for  worn,  suff,  79Q. 

Fra2ier.  Helen,  .-^q  t  . 
Frclinglniv^rn,  U.  Si  Sen.  Joseph  S, 
430:  4.1" 

French.  Mrs.  1..  Crorier,  .soft;  600: 

607;  600;  6ro;  621. 
Frick,  St.  Sen.  Georffc  Arnold  (Md.\ 

suit  apainst  Fed.  SufF.  Amend.  26L 
Frierson.  U.  S.  Solicitor  Genl.  617. 
Fuller,  Minnie  Rutherford,  i6j  t8: 

Funck,  Emma  Maddox.  see  Md.  chap- 
ter, 248;  in  Wis,  701. 

Funck,  Dr.  J.  William,  240:  aso-i : 
256;  20L 

Funk,  Antoinette,  in  Ills,  ts4  :  Mont. 
Nev.  2^  N.  IL  4Q11  N.  J, 
4.^2;  Penn.  561,  West  Va,  60T. 

Furman.  Eleanor.  26!;. 

Furtihjelm,  Annie,  wftrk  in  Finland, 
772;  in  Parliament.  77.1 :  8t«;  :  re- 
port on  wom.  suff.  in  Finland,  824 : 
82^ :  8jo;  elected  vice-pres.  Intl. 
Alliance,  837^  S^u  8s4j  ^oj  863, 


G 

Gale,  Zona,  in  N.  H,  40*;:  in  Wis, 
70AI  706, 

Gallinger.   U.   S.  Sen.  Jacob,  400; 

death,  406. 
Gannett,  Mrs.  William  C,  Mil  457- 
Gardener,  Helen       log :  110;  112. 
Garcschc,  Marie  R.,  sec  Mo.  chapter, 
^  342-.r 

Garrett,  Mary  E,  210. 

Garrison,  Francis  J,  27%. 

Garrison.  Wm.  Lloyd,  memorials,  88. 

4»6 :  work  in  Mass.  267  et  seq. 
Garwood.  Omar  E,  6jj  io9 ;  t,t,o. 
Gates.  Susa  Young,  see  Utah  chapter, 

6,|4  r  6.^R :  f<o. 
Gay,  U.  S.  Sen.  Edward  J.  220. 
Gay.  Dr.  Ruth  A,  .';24-7. 
Gellhorn,  Mrs.  George,  .146;  350-1-2- 

3i4:  2^ 

George,  Mrs.  A.  J,  in  Neb,  .^76;  Ohio, 
N.  IL  40Li  R-  L  52SJ  Vt,  66l 

66.^ 

Georgia,  effort  for  wom.  suff.  work- 
ers, legis.  action,  see  St.  chapter, 
121. 

German  American  Alliance,  in  Neb, 

322J  Ohio,  sioj  Wis,  708, 
Germany    gives    wom.    suff,  elects 

women,  780-02. 
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Geycr,  Rose  Lawless.  187;  241 ;  24.1; 

Gillett,  Emma  M,  to6-7:  249. 
Gillmore.  Iner  Haynos.  26S. 
Gilman,  Charlotte  Perkins,  :?o-^ :  2t;o; 
276;  .^87:  4T4;       ;  6.10;  Budapest^ 

Glasgow.  Ellen.  6«;«;:  668. 

Glass.  V.  S.  Treastirer  Carter.  671. 

Goldstein.  Vida  TAus.").  in  Calif,  20J 

^Tass,  260:  intl.  suff.  conf,  806-7 ; 

815, 

Goodrich,  Fllen  Knox,  ^ 

Goodrich.  Gov  Tames  P.  (Ind.),  on 
ratif.  of  Fed.  Amend.  176. 

Goodwin.  Grace  W.  103. 

Gordon.  .Anna  A.  4.'^7. 

Gordon.  Rev.  Eleanor.  t82. 

Gordon.  Jean,  in  .Atlanta.  121 :  in  La. 
2i<^-r7;  221 :  221^ ;  2.^2;  in  Miss.  .128. 

Gordon.  Kate  M,  proposes  Primary 
suff.  2^  222^  in  Fla.  ii^ :  Atlanta. 
122 :  work  in  T^. :  see  St.  chapter, 
216 :  brings  natl.  conv.  to  New  Or- 
leans, 2t8:  org.  South.  Conf,  210; 
Dem.  natl.  conv.  22Q1  opp.  Fed. 
Amend.  2^  622:  in  Miss.  .^28-0. 
^^6 :  .■^.-^R ;  Okla.  52*.  ^26 :  Ore.  540, 
«;42-.i:  S.  C,  s8oj  Tenn,  6rKij  West 
Va.  6ffi. 

Gordon.  I.aura  de  Force.  33. 

Graham,  Gov.  Horace  F.  (Vt.),  66.1. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  en- 
dorses wom.  suff.  82,  522. 

Grange,  Natl.  and  State,  endorsement 
of  wom.  suff.  in  many  St.  chanters. 

Great  Britain  (United  Kingdom"), 
lone  effort  for  wom.  suff;  action 
of  Parliament ;  see  chapter,  727  et 
scq ;  work  of  Natl.  Union.  730  et 
seq :  great  pilgrimage,  737 ;  war 
work,  7^0 '.  society  changes  form, 
740;  Labor  Party  for  wom.  suff, 
7.1^-1.  737:  war  work  of  women, 
7.^8;  Coalition  Govt,  742:  Confer- 
ence formed.  Commons  passes  bill, 
744  et  seq;  Lords  accept,  748; 
women  vote,  740 :  favorable  laws 
for  women,  750:  elected  to  Com- 
mons, 750;  universities  opened,  75  t  ; 
see  833. 

Greece,  organizes  for  wom.  suff. 
King,  Queen  and  Venizelos  favor, 

Greeley,  Helen  Hoy,  46:  48:  go; 

Gregg,  Laura,  in  Ariz,  121  318; 
Mont.  .^60:  Neb,  368,  370:  Nev, 
.?07 :  Okla.  520- T :  Ore.  542 

Grenfell.  Helen  T  orinp.  fn  :  64. 

Grey,  Sir  Edward,  on  wom.  suff.  7.1.'>. 
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Griffin,  Frances  A,  suff.  pioneer  in 

Ala,  3_i  in  Ga,  i2L. 
Griggs,  Prof.  Edward  Howard,  278. 
Grim,  Harriet,  148-0. 
Gripcnberg,     Baroness  Alexandra, 
•  work  in  Finland,  772;  in  Hungary, 

221;  815, 
Grossman,  Leonard  J,  126^ 
Guise,  Mrs.  John  A,  3J 7 ;  ^^2. 
Gullcn,  Dr.  Augusta  Stowe,  work  in 

Canada,  see  chapter,  754;  757. 

H 

Hackstaff,  Priscilla  D,  309;  401;  417; 
459- 

Haines,  Dr.  Blanche  M,  3W'.  312. 
Hale,  U.  S.  Sen.  Frederick.  247. 
Hale,   Mrs.    Forbes-Robertson,  86; 

Qi :  208;  3"9-^q;  6.S4:  602;  702. 
Haley,  Margaret  A,  ^  48^  145. 
Hall.  Florence  Howe,  work  in  N.  J, 

see  St.  chapter,  412;  '^78. 
Hallam,  Julia  Clark,  182. 
Harbcrt,  Elizabeth  Boynton,  145. 
Hardic,  Keir,  help  in  Great  Brit,  730 ; 

857. 

Harding,  U.  S.  Sen.  and  Pres.  War- 
ren G,  app.  wom.  Judge,  104 ;  op- 
poses anti-siiff.  referendum,  516 ; 
votes  for  Fed.  Amend,  517;  for 
ratification  in  Tenn,  620;  Gov, 
Clement  of  Vt.  visits,  658. 

Hardwick.  U.  S.  Sen.  Thos.  W,  127: 
136. 

Hardy,  Jennie  C.  Law,  306;  316. 

Harper,  Ida  Husted,  speaks  in  Md, 
263 :  writing  in  Rochester,  4^;  in 
New  York,  450-7 ;  Ore,  .S40 ;  812 ; 
memorial  address  for  Miss  An- 
thony in  Copenhagen,  816;  resolu- 
tions com.  in  Amsterdam,  827 ;  in 
London,  837- 

Harriman,  Mrs.  J.  Borden,  86;  ^ 

Harris.  U.  S.  Sen.  VVm.  J,  votes  and 
works  for  Fed.  Amend,  131,  142. 

Harris,  U.  .S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, William  T,  344- 

Harrison,  Gov.  Genl.  Francis  Burton, 
722. 

Harrison,  U.  S.  Sen.  Pat,  3  tr. 
Hart,  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell,  208, 
Hart,  Gov.  Louis  F.  (Wash.),  684-5. 
Hartness,  Gov.  James  (Vt.),  66iL 
Harvev,  Col.  George,  418;  485. 
Haskell,  Gov.  Charles  W.  (Okla.), 
523-4. 

Haskell,  Oreola  Williams,  work  in 
New  York,  sec  St.  chapter,  459, 
461. 


Haslam,  Thomas  J.  and  Anna  M. 
(Ireland),  8.34. 

Ilauser,  Elizabeth  J,  in  Ohio,  509; 
West  Va,  688. 

Havemeyer,  Mrs.  IL  O,  424- 

Haver,  Jessie  R,  301. 

Hawaii,  effort  for  wom.  suff,  action 
of  U.  S.  Congress,  7I5-I7 ;  status  of 
women,  Mrs.  Catt  visits,  716;  Mrs. 
Pitman  assists,  717-18;  action  of 
Hawaiian  Legis,  718. 

Hawk,  George,  carries  referendum  on 
Fed.  Suff.  Amend,  to  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Court,  519,  617. 

Hay,  Mary  Garrett,  work  in  Ariz, 
m;  Del,  86-7 :  speaks  in  Chicago, 
161 ;  in  Mass,  2S1 ;  work  in  New 
York,  446,  .^55 ;  chmn,  N.  Y.  City, 
first  campaign,  461  et  seq;  465; 
second,  462  et  seq;  in  Ore,  547. 

Hays,  Natl.  Chmn.  Will  H,  inter- 
viewed by  Conn,  wom,  22j  assists 
ratification  in  Del,  Q^j  in  Tenn, 
620;  in  Vt,  657-8. 

Hayward,  St.  Sen.  Elizabeth  A. 
(Utah),  645-0. 

Hayward,  Prof.  H.  H,  87-8-9. 

Hayward,  Mary  Smith,  368-9. 

Headquarters,  Natl.  Suff,  opened  in 
New  York  City,  445. 

Hearst,  William  R,  LSS, 

Hcaslip,  Chas.  T,  in  Penn,  555 ;  692. 

Hebard,  Dr.  Grace  Raymond,  work 
in  Wyo,  709,  712. 

Hemphill,  Robert  R,  in  Atlanta,  122. 

Henderson,  Arthur  (Gt.  Brit.),  730. 

Hency,  Francis  J,  38. 

Henrotin,  Mrs.  Charles,  146. 

Henry,  Alice,  146. 

Henry,  Josephine  K,  207,  596. 

Hepburn,  Katharine  Houghton ;  see 
Conn,  chapter,  68  et  seq;  in  Del, 
103  ;  in  N.  Hi  404. 

Higgms,  Gov.  Frank  M.  (N.  Y.), 
454. 

Higgins,  Gov.  James  (R.  574- 
Higginson.  Col.  Thomas  W,  work  in 

Mass,  269;  memorial,  278. 
"Hikes"  for  wom.  suff,  451. 
Hill,  Mrs.  Homer  M,  673:  676:  686. 
Hilles,  Mrs.  Bayard,  ggj  Qij  ^^i  to^ 
Hippie,  Ruth  B,  see  S.  Dak.  chapter, 

58ii 

Hirsch,  Mrs.  Solomon,  547- 
Hirschberg,  Rabbi  Emil,  in  Wis,  702. 
History  of  Woman  Suffrage,  344; 

Miss  Anthony  gives  to  Norwegian 

library,  774. 
Hitchcock,  UT  S.  Sen.  Gilbert  H,  383. 
Hitz,  Justice  William,  iii. 
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Hobby,   Gov.   William   P.  (Tex.), 

636-7  9^g. 

Hoch,  Gov.  Edward  W.  (Kans.),  195; 

205, 

Hodges,  Gov.  George  H.  (Kans.), 
202:  205. 

Hodges,  Justice   William,  proposes 

Primary  suff.  for  women,  24. 
Hoffman,  Catharine  A,  195-6-7;  200; 

204. 

Holcomb,  Gov.  Marcus  A.  (Conn.), 

opp.  Fed.  Amend,  23i  ZSi  ZZ» 
Hollis,  U.  S.  Sen.  Henry  F,  40'i-6. 
Holmes,   Lydia   Wickliffe,    see  La, 

chapter,  226;  in  Tenn,  6iL 
H«)lmgren,  Ann  Margret  (Sweden), 

8t.s  ;  826;  greets  Alliance  congress, 

&ii  846. 
Holt,  Hamilton,  4''^."- 
Hooker,  Mrs.  Donald,  257-260 ;  263. 
Hooker,  Isabella  Bcecher,  6S-Q. 
Hooper,  Mrs.  Ben,  in  Nev,  3Q0;  in 

Wis,  70s -6. 
Hooper,  Gov.  Ben  W.  (Tenn.),  599; 

608:  61Q. 

Hosmer,  Katharine  Tipton,  see  Colo. 

chapter,  go:  60;  63:  6'^. 
Howard.  Prof.  George  W,  379. 
Howard.      Augusta,  121 ;  123. 
Howe,  Julia  Ward,  memorials,  in  Del, 

ffi:  Boston.  278:  N.  J,  417:  work 

in  Mass.  26^  et  scq  :  224;  R.  L  566; 

birthday  celebr,  281.  571.  578. 
Howe,  Marie  Jenney.  4>t.^ ;  -'A^- 
Howells.  William  Dean,  48c;. 
Howland,  F.mily  S,  442. 
Hubbs,  Harriet  L,  see  Penn.  chapter, 

550;  56^ 

Hughes,  Gov.  Charles  E.  (N.  Y.), 
457. 

Huuhes,  Dr.  James  L.  (Canada),  754; 

8o6. 

Flntjhcs,  Rev.  Kate,  146. 

Hughes,  U.  S.  Sen.  William,  ^ 

Hu^hston.  Augusta,  in  Me,  238;  Mich, 

314:  Vt.  655-6 ;  West  Va,  6q2, 
Hull,  U.  S.  Rep.  Harry  E.  (Iowa), 

185. 

Hultin,  Rev.  Ida  C,  250;  267.  269.  403- 

Hundley,  Mrs.  O.  R,  4. 

Hungary,  struggle  for  wom.  suff,  en- 
tertains Intl.  Alliance;  Mrs.  Catt 
speaks  in  eight  cities,  793 ;  856. 

Hunt,  Alice,  26^;. 

Hunt,  Augusta  M.  238;  242. 

Ilurd,  Dr.  Ethel  E,  318;  32a 

Hurst,  Sadie  D,  38iB;  390-1-2. 

Hussey,  Cornelia  C,  413. 

Husscy,  Dr.  Mary  D,  work  in  N.  J, 
see  St.  chapter,  412. 


Hutson,  Ethel,  see  La.  chapter,  226* 
Hutton,  May  Arkwright,  676. 


I 

Iceland,  gives  suff.  to  women,  elects 
to  office,  776. 

Idaho,  25  years  of  wom.  suff,  143. 

Ijams,  Martha  A,  52. 

Illinois,  effort  for  wom.  suff.,  work- 
ers, legis.  action,  campaigns,  see  St. 
chapter,  145. 

India,  efforts  for  wom.  suff,  769. 

Indiana,  effort  for  wom.  suff..  work- 
ers, legis.  action,  sec  St.  chapter, 

Initiative  and  Referendum,  used  for 
wom.  suff.  in  Ariz,  14J  Mo,  347i 
2S5i^  ''  Neb,  322,  323;  petitions,  329; 
fraudulent,  carried  into  court,  .^80. 
.182;  in  Ohio,  51 1 ;  courts  reject, 
515;  to  refer  ratif.  of  Fed.  Amend, 
518;  attacked,  519;  in  Okla,  524; 
Ore.  yg,  .■;44-5 ;  STDak.  585. 

International  Council  of  Women, 
meets  in  Berlin,  790;  Standing 
Com.  on  Wom.  Suff,  805;  8« 

International  Woman  Suffrage  Al- 
liance, inception,  founding  and 
eight  Congresses,  805-871 ;  prelim- 
inary meeting  and  Intl.  Com. 
formed  in  Washtn,  names  of  dele- 
gates, decl.  of  principles,  805;  or- 
ganized in  Berlin,  names  of 
delegates,  officers  elected,  809;  conf. 
and  Cong,  in  Copenhagen,  812 ;  in 
Amsterdam.  8r7 ;  quinquennial  in 
London,  828 :  congress  in  Stock- 
holm, 838;  Budapest,  847;  Geneva, 
after  the  war,  8s9;  names  of  dele- 
gates and  speakers,  Mrs.  Catt's 
president's  address,  extracts  from 
speeches,  reports,  resolutions,  ac- 
tion taken,  entertainments  given, 
under  each  heading;  women  in  pul- 
pits, Dr.  Shaw  in  London,  838.  in 
Stockholm,  830.  in  Budapest,  8y ; 
A.  Maude  Royden  and  Edith  Pic- 
ton  Turberville  in  Geneva,  860 ; 
object  of  Alliance,  807.  810,  822. 
8^0.  832,  8m»  B6l  86i  866j  non- 
partisanship,  827.  833»  844 ;  growth, 
821.  820.  842.  8517  g6;i]  financial 
help  of  U.  S,  85:i.  868-0;  of  Great 
Brit,  868 ;  action  on  "social  evil," 
855 ;  870;  attitude  toward  war,  861. 
866;  w^ork  during  war,  867:  posi- 
tion on  League  of  Nations,  870: 
future  of  Alliance,  861-2.  871. 
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Iowa,  effort   for  worn,  suff,  legis. 

action,  workers,  campaign;  see  St. 

chapter,  iSi 
Ireland,  Archbishop,  for  worn.  suflF, 

Irish7  Col.  John  P,  in  Calif,  48; 
Iowa,  iS^ 

Italy,  organizes  for  worn.  suflF,  efforts 
with  Parliament,  civil  rights  grant- 
ed, 22^ 

Ivins,  William  M,  485. 

Ivins,  Mrs.  William  M,  446;  448. 

J 

Jackson,  Alice  Day,  308. 

Jacobs,  Dr.  Aletta,  in  S.  Africa,  768; 
work  in  Netherlands,  783 ;  785 ;  m 
Hungary,  2221  at  Berlin  conf,  &m; 
815;  brings  Alliance  to  Amster- 
dam, 818;  address,  820;  presents 
Chinese  banner,  840;  852. 

Jacobs,  Pattie  Ruffncr,  work  in  Ala, 
sec  St.  chapter,  i;  in  Miss,  333; 
N.  C,  492;  West  Va,  6<^ 

James,  Ada  L,  701-2;  704-5.  707-8. 

Jameson,  Mrs,  Ovid  B.  172. 

Janney,  Dr.  O.  Edward,  249;  250-1. 

Janncy,  Mrs.  O.  Edward,  254 ;  263. 

Japan,  prospect  for  wom.  sufT.  .'^03. 

Jeffreys-Myers,  Dr.  Annice,   «>38-9 ; 

5;4o-i- 

Jcnks,  Agnes  M,  work  in  N.  403-4 ; 
4iOj  R.  L  S^Qi  SZU  Vt.  662. 

Jennings,  Mrs.  Chester,  i6j  22. 

Johnson,  Adelaide,  450- 

Johnson,  Gov.  Hiram  (Calif.),  elect- 
ed. 36;  has  suff.  amend,  submitted, 
fails  to  speak  for  it,  37;  57. 

Johnston,  Mary,  in  R.  L  -Sw";  Tenn, 
598.  6080:  Va,  65^  668-0 ;  West 
Va.  682,  (W8, 

Johnston,  Ch.  Justice  William  A, 
'97-8. 

Johnston,  Mrs.  William  A,  work  in 
Kans,  see  St.  chapter,  193. 

Jones,  U.  S.  Sen.  Andrieus  A,  435. 

Jones,  Anna  Maxwell,  90;  6.^ i . 

Jones,  Dr.  Effie  McCollum,  in  Iowa, 
187:  Minn,  .-^21 ;  N.  4o6:  West 
Va,  602. 

Jones,  Dr.  Harriet  B,  work  in  West 

Va,  see  St.  chapter,  687. 
Jones,  Jenkin  Lloyd,  148. 
Jones,  Rosalie  Gardiner,  89;  356;  364; 

.176;  398;  organizes  suff.  "hikes," 

451- 

Jordan,  David  Starr,  helps  wom.  suff. 

in  Calif,  2Q,  ^r,  34, 
Jurclan,  Secy,  of  Slate,  Frank,  50. 


.IAN  SUFFRAGE 

Jus  Suffragxi,  official  organ  Intl.  Al- 
liance, begun,  812;  moved  to  Lon- 
don, 8.';3 ;  during  the  war,  854^  86.';. 

K 

Kansas,  effort  for  worn,  suff,  Icgis. 
action,  workers,  campaign,  sec  St. 
chapter,  123. 

Kearney,  Belle,  in  Md,  2«;6;  work  in 
Miss,  326  et  seq;  in  Tenn,  596;  812. 

Keith,  Mary  McHenry  (Mrs.  Wil- 
liam), work  in  Calif,  see  St.  chap- 
ter, 22  et  seq ;  contributions,  .32-3S : 
4SJ  Si-2. 

Keith,  William,  gives  picture  to  suff. 

bazaar,  sSj  g^j  paints  portrait  of 

Miss  Anthony,  32. 
Keller,  Dr.  Amelia,  171-2-3. 
Kellcv,  Florence,  in  Calif,  36^  Ga, 

123;  Md,  25i;  N.  Y,  443^  Si  Vt, 

65o;  Wis.  702. 
Kelly,  Dr.  Howard,  263. 
Kelly,  Maricm  Booth,  282;  654. 
Kendall,  Dr.  Sarah  A,  6211  682. 
Kcnney,  Annie  (Gt  Brit),  speaks  in 

Ncv,  3q8;  in  Germany,  790. 
Kenny,  Mrs.  John  M,  see  Tenn.  chap- 
ter, s<X);  616;  work  for  ratification, 

619. 

Kent,  Mrs.  Carrie  E,  105-6. 

Kent.  v.  S.  Rep.  and  Mrs.  William, 

in  Del,  103;  in  Nev,  308. 
Kentucky,  effort  for  wom.  suff,  legis. 

action,  workers,  see  St  chapter, 

207. 

Ketcham,  Emily  Burton,  303. 
Keyes.  Gov.  Henry  W.  (N.  fU,  406, 
Kilbrcth,  Mary  G,  in  Tenn,  621. 
Kimball,  .Martha  S,  403-4-5;  409- 'o- 
Kimbcr,  Helen,  19.^  4- 
Kimbrough,  Mrs.  1).  T,  599;  6£Xbi; 

poll  tax  refused,  616 
King,  Dr.  Cora  Smith,  sec  Wash. 

chapter,  623;  sec  Eaton. 
Kirby.  U.  S.  Sen.  \V.  F.  21.  24. 
Klatschken,  Martha,  416;  452-3. 
Koch,  Dr.  Margaret  318-19-20-22. 
Kollock,  Alice  G;  see  Fla.  chapter, 

113. 

Kramers,  Martina  G,  intl.  secy,  811; 
edits  official  paper.  817 ;  report  of 
conf.  in  Amsterdam,  818;  837 ;  Al- 
liance thanks,  854- 

Krog,  Gina,  work  in  Norway,  774; 
81^  82U  8^  852. 

L 

Labor  party  (Gt.  Brit.),  on  wom. 
suff,  7.10 ;  women  support,  737 ;  in 
Manitoba,  754. 
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Labriola,  Prof.  Teresa  (Italy),  797- 

Laddey,  Gara  S.  in  Mich,  .'^oo;  work 
in  N.  J,  sec  St.  chapter,  412;  Wis, 
70T. 

T.aFollette,  Fola, 

T.aFollette,  IT.  S.  Sen.  Robert  M.  Zffi, 
I.aFollette,  Mrs.  Robert  M,  speaks 

in  Md.  251;  in  R.  L  S2?i 
T^R:crI6f,  Selma,  assists  worn.  suflF. 

in  Sweden,  2^  283 ;  830,  R13 ;  great 

speech,  844;  8.^7. 
Laidlaw.  James  Lees,  in  Calif,  46J 

pres.  Natl.  Men's  Suff.  League.  62: 

T26:  in  Mont,  .^64:  Nev.  .-^87:  N.  Y, 

4^ :  4<^0 :  work  for  Men's  League, 

48"?. 

Laidlaw.  Mrs.  James  Lees,  in  Calif, 
46;  Mont,  3di_;  Nev,  N.  Y, 
45a  4^  464,  475-^7;  4^ 

T.amnr.  Mrs.  Walter  D,  1.18-9. 

T^nghome.  Orra,  66";. 

Langley,  U.  S.  Rep.  John  W.  (Ky.), 
2T.r 

Larch-Miller.  Aloysiiis, 

Lathrop,  TuHa  C,  chief  Federal  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  T  T2 

Laughlin,  Gail,  work  in  Calif,  ^  30, 
40;  Colo.  61J  Minn,  318:  Mont, 
.360-1 ;  Neb,  .yo-i :  Nev.  3<)8; 
Ore.  540  T.  543. 

Lawrence.  Mrs.  Pethick  (Great 
Brit.).  208:  704;  700  ;  868. 

Laws,  for  women  and  children  much 
improved,  l 

Lawther,  Anna  B,  184:  187. 

I^a,  U.  S.  Sen.  Luke,  603 :  606:  608. 

Leach,  Antoinette  D,  167 :  t6o. 

Leamie  of  Nations,  attitude  toward 
of  Intl.  Worn.  SuflF.  Alliance,  870- t 

League  of  Women  Voters,  organized, 
chairmen,  see  each  St.  chapter  near 
close. 

I^kenbv.  Ellen  S.  673-4. 
T>eech.  Mrs.  James  A,  215. 
Legislatures,  action  on  worn.  sufF, 

listed  in  each  St  chapter;  women 

members,  sec  OflRcers. 
I^ghty,  Mrs.  John   R,  ."^48 ;   .i.'^2 ; 

3.«;7-8-9. 

Lenroot.  U.  S.  Sen.  Irvine  L,  708. 
Leonard.    Gertrude    Halliday,  282: 

285-6-7;  299. 
Leser.  .Judge  Oscar  (Md.),  zdL 
Leslie  Woman  Suffrage  Commission. 

assists  Ala.       Me,  243;  Vt.  660: 

West  Va,  6^  Intl.  SuflF.  Alliance, 

860. 

Lewis,  Mrs.  (jcorge  Howard,  con- 
tribution, 444;  4g6. 


Lewis,  Mrs.  Lawrence,  109. 
Lexow,  Caroline,  4.';6;  487. 
Life  and  Work  of  Susan  B.  Anthony, 

,8Zi  253,  4i8. 

T  indrmann.  Anna  (Germany),  837 ; 
report  of  Alliance  cong.  in  Stock- 
holm. 816  :  Budapest,  8so.  8t;4;  Ge- 
neva. 8^. 

I-indscy.  Judue  Ben.  in  Kans,  tqS; 
Ma<;s.  276:  Wa«!h.  678. 

Lindsov,  Gov.  Waslitngton  E.  (N. 
M.>.  436:  4.38. 

Lindsey.  Mrs.  Wasbindon  E,  sec  N. 
Mex.  chapter.  j34,  4.36. 

r.indscy.  Mrs.       T.  373-4-«; 

Lippitt.  V.  S.  Sen.  Tlenry  F,  .^69. 

I.iqnnr  interests,  opposed  to  wom. 
snfT.  in  Ariz,  lo^  14:  Calif,  27 :  Fla, 
I  to:    Ills.  T«;8    163  :~Iowa. 

T.*v^-o:  Kans.  203 :  Kv.  210:  Md. 
261:  Mass.  203 :  Mich.  307-8-0; 
ATinn.  .32^ :  Mont.  .■^6t; :  Neb.  376: 
Nev.  3011  N.  J.  <?4  ? :  N.  Y,  483; 
N.  DaV  t;o6:  Obio.  gio-Tt.  «;t3 ; 
work  with  women  "antis." 
ctq:  Okla.  ■;24 ;  Ore.  %a  ^ :  Penn, 
^fir:  S.  DalcT  586:  XVTs.  2^ 
708. 

Livermore,  Mrs.  Arthur  L.  in  Md, 
2^-:  N.  H.  422:  N.  Y.       A  426. 

I.iwrmore.  Mary  A.  see  Mass.  chap- 
ter. 262  et  seq;  pres.  from  1803; 
birtbdav.  268:  tribtite  to  Mr.  Black- 
well:  death.  221;  memorial  in  N.  J, 
4T4 :  Vt.  6«;2. 

Livingston.  Deborah  Knox,  work  in 
Me,  238-0.  242-3 :  N.  H,  405;  West 

Va.  ^  ~ 

Llovd  Georee.  action  on  wom.  suflF. 
in  Gt.  Brit.  733.  7:^6.  714 :  receives 
deputation,  has  bill  drafted.  745. 

Lockwood.  Belva  A.  to^ ;  2"o:  700. 

Lodee.  U  S.  Sen.  Henry  Cabot,  anti 
suflF.  work  in  N.  H,  406,  408. 

Twines,  Mary  454. 

London.  Mary  Parke,  fi. 

T>ord,  Flixa  IL  2.';3. 

T^re,  Ch.  Justice  Cliarles  B,  88. 

Lore.  Emma.  88-9- 

Louisiana,  effort  for  wom.  suflF,  legis. 
action,  workers.  Southern  Conf, 
see  State  chapters,  2t6.  226. 

T-ow.  Seth.  ignores  women.  107. 

Lowden.  Gov.  Frank  C.  (Ills.).  162; 
164. 

Ludington.  Katharine,  sec  Conn, 
chapter.  24'  issues  manifesto.  TZI 
interviews  Natl  Com.  Chmn.  Hays, 
78;  82;  in  N.  iL  652, 

Luxemburg,  grants  wom.  sufF,  788. 
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Mack,  Mrs.  O.  IL  work  in  Nev,  see 
St.  chapter,  384. 

Mackay,  Mrs.  Clarence,  encourages 
Nev.  women,  .184-*; ;  society  in  N. 
J.  416;  organizes  Equal  Franchise 
Society,  work  in  N.  Y,  444-%,  456-7. 

McAlamey,  Emma  L,  242 ;  26!^ ;  6q2. 

McCallum,  Jane  Y,  see  Texas  chap- 
ter. 630,  6.?7. 

McClunp.  Nellie.  321 ;  322 ;  in  Minn, 
321-2 :  West  Va,  60T-2;  Wis,  704; 
Canada, 

McComas,  Alice  Moore,  30;  40. 
McCormack,  Mrs.  James  M7^Sq8j 

6TO-1I-T2;  6 IS. 
McCormick,    Katharine   Dexter,  in 

Mass,  276.  235;  elected  vice-pres. 

Intl.  Alliance,  8.q4 ;  in  Geneva,  862  : 

contributes  to  Alliance,  re-elected, 

Mc^rmick,  Medill.  162:  374- 
McCormick,  Mrs.  Medill,  n^;  work 

in  Ills.  Legis,  154^  t?>7:  assists  Mo. 

campaign,   3.'i.S;   heads   deleg.  to 

Pres.  Wilson,  009, 
MacCracken,    Pres.    Henry  Noble 

(Vassar),  48.S. 
McCrea,  Mrs.  Willis  S,  I4Q. 
McCulloch.  Catharine  Waugh,  work 

in  Ills,  see  St  chapter.  T45:  Calif, 

32,  4L  46;  Ind,  176:  Md,  248 ;  Mich, 

305;  Ore,  S40J  S.  Dak,  530]  Wis, 

700-T ;  Amsterdam.  827. 
McDougald,  Emily  C,  work  in  Ga, 

sec  St.  chapter,  134. 
McFarland,  Henry  B.  F,  105. 
McGraw,  Mrs.  J.  W,  work  in  Ills,  sec 

St.  chapter,  145. 
McKellar,  U.  S.  Sen,  Kenneth,  assists 

ratif,  in  Del,  96;  Md,  2q8;  Tenn, 

5QQ.  603.  614 ;  62T-2 :  secures  suflF. 

plank  in  natl.  Dem.  platform,  61R 
McKelvie,  Gov.  Samuel  R.  (Neb), 

3§i 

McLcndon,  Mary  L,  woric  in  Ga,  see 
St.  chapter,  121 ;  tries  to  vote,  132. 

McMahon,  Mrs.  Albert,  in  Ala,  6_; 
Del.  22.  S4j  Fla,  ii2i  iio;  Minn, 
32ij^  report  on  S.  Dak,  $q2. 

Macmillan.  Chr>'stal,  makes  dic?est  of 
British  laws  for  women,  7.S0:  823: 
826;  addresses  Judic.  Com.  of 
House  of  Lords,  833;  841;  84s: 
8t;4 ;  report  of  Alliance  conf,  in 
Geneva,  862^  865;  86g. 

McNauf?hton,  Dr.  Clara,  106. 

McNecl,  Mrs.  John  D,  fi» 

McPike,  Sara,  work  in  N.  Y,  487. 


McWhirter,  Mrs.  Felix  T,  170-1-2; 
175- 

McWhorter.  Judge  J.  C.  (West  Va.), 
680;  60T. 

Maddox,  Etta,  in  Md,  253;  255;  257. 
Maine,  efforts  for  worn.  suflF,  work- 

ers,  legis.  action,  campn,  see  St. 

chapter.  2.^. 
Malone.  Dudley  Field,  257. 
Manitoba,  work  for  wom.  suflF,  7S4. 
Mann,  Gov.  S.  A.  (Utah),  644;  6fio. 
Mansfield.  Mrs.  Howard,  460  ;  480. 
Marble,  Amanda  J,  360 ;  370-1-2. 
Marburv,  William  F,  opp.  wom.  suff. 

in  Md,  258;  260;  brings  suit,  26L 
Martin,  Anne,  in  Del,  103:  see  Nev. 

chapter,  386^  302:  N.  Mex,  436. 
Martin,  U.  S.  Sen.  George  B.  213. 
Marline,  U.  S.  Sen.  James  E,  123; 

421^ 

Maryland,  effort  for  wom.  suflF,  legis. 

action,  workers,  great  opposition, 

see  St.  chapter,  248. 
Massachusetts,  effort  for  wom.  suflF, 

New  England  Assn,  legis.  action, 

campaign,  workers,  see  St.  chapter, 

26Z. 

Maud,  Queen,  greetings  to  suff.  cong, 
S16. 

Mead,  Edwin  D,  275;  2Q.S. 

Mead,  Lucia  Ames,  in  Me,  242;  work 
in  Mass,  260  et  seq;  in  Mo,  344- 

Men's  Advisory  Committee,  in  N,  C, 
403:  West  Va,  680. 

Men's  Leagues  for  Woman  SuflFrage, 
in  Ala.  6j  Calif,  35^  ^  Conn,  2Sl 
81 ;  Fla,  im :  Ga.,  126:  Ills,  147; 
Iowa,  187;  Kans,  ano-r ;  La,  227: 
Me,  232,  242;  Md,  251^  263:  Har- 
vard, 278:  Mass.  28.^.  287:  Mich, 
306,  3IL  314J  Mo,  341;  Mont,  364, 
366;  Neb,  S21x  22A}  Nev,  387^  394^ 
30Zi  N.  J,  417-18.  421;  N.  Y,  44^1 
460.  476:  full  account  of,  484;  m 
Pcnn,  .'^52,  ^^^7 ;  Tenn,  611 ;  Texas, 
632:  Wis,  702;  Sweden,  7fi2; 
Netherlands,  78-1 :  Hungary,  704, 
8.';6;  Italy,  2^  G^-  Brit,  835J  IntL 
League  founded,  843. 

Meredith,  Ellis,  in  Colo,  6ii  N.  J, 
414. 

Meriwether,  Lide  A,  work  in  Tenn, 

596-7;  61  s. 

Merrick,  Caroline  E,  216 :  596. 

Nfexico,  grants  wom.  suffr  804. 

Michigan,  effort  for  wom,  suff,  cam- 
paigns, legis.  action,  workers,  see 
St.  chapter,  30.1. 

Miles,  General  Nelson,  317. 

MilhoUand,  Inez,  speaks  m  Wis,  Toa. 


"Militency,"  342^  effect  in  N.  Y,  466. 
478:  in  Gt.  Brit,  727;  734:  analysis 
of  bv  Mrs.  Fawcett,  728,  834;  Mrs. 
Catt  s  comment,  822.  8gj^  attitude 
of  Intl.  Alliance,  825,  854. 

Miller,  Alice  Duer,  702. 

Miller,  Anne  Fitzhugh,  443;  454;  456; 
682. 

Miller,  Elizabeth  Smith,  272;  443 ; 

Miller,  Florence  Fenwick  (Gt.  Brit), 
414:  at  intl.  suff.  conf.  in  Washtn, 

806^808. 

Miller,  Mrs.  John  O,  558;  564. 
Miller,  Josephine,  6i  I2J  ifij  ?2j  530; 
604;  670. 

Miller,  Mrs.  Walter  McNab,  in  Miss, 
333J  work  in  Mo,  see  St.  chapter, 
345  et  seq. ;  N.  C,  4^ ;  N.  Dak,  504. 

Milliken,  Gov.  CarlE.  (Me.),  242; 
244;  246, 

Mills,  B.  Fay,  29, 

Mills.  Harriet  May,  in  Del,  87,  89 ; 
Md,  249;  N.  J,  414;  work  in  N.  Y, 
sec  St.  chapter,  441-3-4;  448;  468; 
47^;  edits  Club  Letter,  449. 

Milsaps,  Major  R.  W,  341. 

Milton,  George  Fort,  602 ;  6ll 

Milton,  Mrs.  George  Fort,  work  in 
Tenn,  sec  State  chapter,  596  et  seq. 

Minnesota,  effort  for  worn,  suff,  legis. 
action,  workers,  see  State  chap,  317. 

Minor,  Virginia  L,  342. 

Mirovitch,  Zeneide  (Russia),  815; 
825-6  :  834. 

Mississippi,  effort  for  worn,  suff, 
legis.  action,  workers,  see  St.  chap- 
ter, 326;  telegram  of  Legis  to  Del. 
Legis,  q6. 

Missouri,  efforts  for  wom.  suff,  legis. 

action,  workers,  campaign,  sec  St. 

chapter,  342. 
Mitchel,  Mayor  John  Purroy  (N. 

Y.),  465J  479;  485. 
Mitchner,  Lilian,  196-7:  198;  206. 
Mondell,    U.    S.    Rep.    Frank  W. 

(Wyo.),  S7.S ;  offers  bill  for  wom. 

suff.  in  Alaska,  713. 
Montana,  effort  for  wom.  suff,  legis. 

action,  campaign,  workers,  sec  St 

chapter,  360. 
Montefiore,  Dora  B.  (Gt  Brit),  277: 

793 ;  8i6j  825. 
Moore,  Laura,  652. 
Moore,  Mrs.  Philip,  160. 
Morgan,  St  Rep.  W.  Y.  (Kans.), 

200;  2Q2. 

Morgan,  Mrs.  W.  Y,  197;  203. 
Morrisson,  Mrs.  James  W,  155;  159; 
i6l 
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Morrow,  Gov.  Edwin  P.  (Ky.),  210: 

Moses,  U.  S.  Sen.  George  PL  401 ; 
406-7-8. 

Moses,  Judge  Jacob  M,  251 ;  253; 
262-3. 

Moss,  Mrs.  Robert,  257;  359;  266. 

Mott,  Lucretia,  550. 

Munds,  Frances  W,  sec  Ariz,  chap- 
ter, m;  elected  Senator,  15. 

Municipal  Suffrage,  in  DeC  8gj  in 
Fla,  120 ;  action  on  in  Ga,  122,  128, 
I2Q;  Atlanta.  12]_,  136,  138:  Ills, 
146-7 :  Chicago,  149;  wortrln  Ills. 
Legis,  150;  gained,  156 ;  in  Ind, 
gained,  176.  adverse  court  decis, 
177 ;  bill  to  repeal  in  Kans.  Legis, 
204;  in  Mass,  291,  293;  Mich,  310, 
316;  Neb,  379 410^" 
Mex,  4.'^8:  N.  Dak,  506;  Ohio,  513J 
S.  Dak,  590;  Tenn,  gained,  602, 
616;  Vt  gained,  660.  663-4  '<  West 
Va,  vote  on,  688;  in  Finland.  773; 
Norway,  77.S-6 ;  Denmark,  777 ;  Ice- 
land,  779;  Sweden,  783;  Belgium, 

Mussey,   Ellen  Spencer,   106;  108; 
166;  250. 

Myers,  Dr.  Annice  Jeffreys,  sec  Ore 

chapter,  538. 
Myers,  Jefferson,  540. 


N 

Nash,  Prof.  Henry  S,  567. 

Nathan,  Maud,  in  Md,  250-1 ;  N.  Y, 
456 ;  Wis.  702;  Budapest.  857. 

National  American  Woman  Suf- 
frage Association,  assists  Ala,  4^ 
6;  Ariz,  iq;  Ark,  2q;  Calif,  31; 
Conn,  68,  ^6^  Del,  qt-2,  95.  101-2; 
Fla,  i_i4^  117.  119:  Kans.  199;  Me, 
238^  24.1;  Md.  265:  Okla,  280: 
Mich,  312,  3T4 ;  Minn,  318,  321 ; 
Miss,  3M\  Mont  36SJ  Neb,  377 ; 
Nev,  394:  N.  H^  406,  408,  410;  N,  J, 
4iA^  N.  Mex,  435J  N.  Y,  428i 
N.  C,  4Q2,  42ZJ  N.  Dak,  502,  504; 
Okla,  530  et  seq ;  Ore,  541-2 ;  5.  C, 
52ai  581^2:  S.  Dak,  583,  592-3-4 : 
Texas.  640:  Vt,  655.  660:  Va,  667. 
670;  Wash,  682.  002-.^ :  West  Va, 
690;  Wis,  701 ;  urges  suff.  for  and 
assists  Hawaiian  women,  716:  Fili- 
pino women,  719;  Porto  Rican 
women,  723-4. 

National  Council  of  Women  Voters, 
683-4. 

National  Woman's  Party  (sec  Con- 
gressional Union),  Colo,  objects  to. 
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61 ;  in  Conn,  2Si  S2;  Ga,  142;  Mass, 
.10 f ;  N.  Y.  repudiates,  466,  42S;  in 
Tcnn,  621 ;  Va,  670:  Wis,  705- 

Nebraska,  effort  for  worn,  suff,  Icgis. 
action,  campaigns,  workers,  peti- 
tions, see  St.  chapter,  368;  Omaha 
Men's  Anti-suff.  Manifesto,  873. 

Negro  women  vote  in  Tenn,  606, 

Nelson,  Julia  B,  in  Minn.  .118:  322. 

Nesbitt.  W.  D,  z.  8. 

Netherlands,  effort  for  wom.  suff, 
eminent  women,  entertains  Intl. 
Alliance,  suff.  granted,  78.1- 

Nevada,  effort  for  wom.  suff,  Icgis. 
action,  campaign,  workers,  see  St. 
chapter,  384. 

New  Brunswick,  work  for  wom. 
suff,  764. 

Newfoundland,  work  for  wom.  suff, 
966. 

New  Hampshire,  effort  for  wom. 
suff,  legis.  action,  workers,  sec 
St.  chapter,  400. 

New  Jersey,  effort  for  wom.  suff, 
legis.  action,  workers,  see  St.  chap- 
ter, 412. 

Newlands,  U.  S.  Sen.  Francis  G,  380; 
394- 

New  Mexico,  effort  for  wom.  suff, 
legis.  action,  workers,  see  St.  chap- 
ter, 4^ 

Newspapers,  listed  in  each  State 
chapter. 

New  York,  effort  for  wom.  suff, 

legis.  action,  campaigns,  workers, 

see  St.  chapter,  440. 
New  Zealand,  wom.  suff.  in,  ^52. 
Neymann,  Clara,  speaks  in  Wis,  702. 
Nicholes,  Anna,  147. 
Nicholson,  Meredith,  speaks  for  wom. 

suff.,  176. 
Noble,  Harriet,  167:  172-.^. 
Noland,  Anna  Dunn,  work  in  Ind, 

see  St.  chapter,  iM. 
Norbcck,  Gov.  Peter  (S.  Dak.),  gQij 

594- 

Nordica,  Lillian,  sings  for  wom.  suff. 

in  Calif,  49;  in  New  York,  450. 
Norris,  U.  SiSen.  George  W,  383- 
North   Carolina,  efforts   for  wom. 
suff,   legis.  action,  workers,  me- 
morial to  Dr.  Shaw,  see  St  chap- 
ter, 430, 

North  Dakota,  effort  for  wom.  suff, 
legis.  action,  campaigns,  workers, 
see  St.  chapter,  501. 

Northrup,  Dr.  Cyrus,  323. 

Norway,  work  for  wom.  suff,  peti- 
tions, success,  women  in  office, 
774;  ^26, 
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Nova  Scotia,  work  for  wom.  suff, 

264. 

Nozalcda,  Archbishop,  719-20. 
Nugent,  James  R,  424-5 ;  43o. 

O 

Obenchain,  Eliza  Calvert,  207. 
Oddie,  Gov.  Tasker  IL  (Nev.),  ^Hg. 
Odell,  Gov.  Benjamin  F.  (N.  Y.), 
454- 

Officers,  Women,  in  Calif,  58;  Colo, 
64-66;  D.  C.  (National),  i^.  iio- 
11-12:  Mont,  367:  Nev,  3Qo:  Okla, 
537 :  Tex,  638;  Utah,  6^  64S; 
Wyo,  710-11-12;  Gt.  Brit,  7';o  1  ; 
Canada,  755-6-7.  764:  Finland, 
773 ;  Norway,  776;  Denmark,  778; 
Iceland,  779 :  Sweden,  7S2-3 ; 
Netherlands,  2^6;  Luxemburg,  788: 
Russia,  789;  Germany,  791.  864; 
Austria,  223;  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
Czecho-Slovakia.  Poland,  794-5; 
Palestine,  803 ;  863- 

Ogden,  Esther  G,  before  Natl.  Dem. 
Com,  620. 

Ohio,  effort  for  wom,  suff,  legis. 
action,  campaigns,  law  suits,  see  St. 
chapter,  .^oS. 

Oklahoma,  effort  for  wom.  suff,  legis. 
action,  campaigns,  workers,  see  St. 
chapter,  520. 

Oliver,  U.  S.  Rep.  Wm.  B.  (Ala.),  8. 

Olzendam,  Lilian      6s5-8 ;  66jl 

O'Neil,  Mrs.  David,  346:  351-2;  354 : 
357.. 

Ontario,  work  for  wom.  suff,  757. 

Ordway,  Evelyn,  216. 

Oregon,  effort  for  wom.  suff,  legis. 

action,  camiiaigns,  workers,  see  St. 

chapter,  .S38 ;  Mass.  contributes  to 

campaigns,  268.  278. 
O'Reilly,  Leonora,  276;  456:  461. 
Organizations  of  Women,  endorse- 
ment of  wom.  suff,  in  every  State 

chapter. 
Organizers,  lists  of,  554;  692. 
Orr',  Pauline  V,  333-4- 
Osborn,    Gov.    Chase    S.  (Mich.), 

306-7;  315. 
Osborne,  Eliza  Wright,  442-3;  448; 

456. 

Osborne,  Thomas  Mott,  442;  572. 

Otis,  Harrison  Gray.  46. 

O'Toole,  Mary,  work  in  D.  C,  app. 

Judge,  see  chapter,  104. 
Overman,  U.  S.  Sen.  Lee  S,  433;  496. 
Owen.  U.  S.  Sen.  Robert  L,  for  wom. 

suff.  in  Okla,  522-3,  537. 
Owens,  Helen  Brewster,  iqB. 
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Page,  U.  S.  Sen.  Carroll  S,  652; 

Page,  Mary  Hutcheson,  see  Mass. 

chapter,  267 ;  in  N.  403. 
Palestine,    women   vote   and  hold 

office,  80.^. 
Palmer,     Attorney     General  A. 

Mitchell,  urges  Fed.  Amend  in  Del, 

Q6i  Md,  2S2J  Miss,  340]  N.  J,  430; 

Va,  671. 

Palmer,  U.  S.  Sen.  Thomas  W,  306. 

Pankhurst,  Christabel,  in  La,  220; 
Tenn,  6io. 

Pankhurst,  Mrs.  Emmeline,  in  Conn, 
70;  D.  C,  107;  Ky,  208.  214;  Md, 
252;  Mass,  275;.  2S5 ;  Harvard  re- 
fuses, 281;  in  Mo,  344j  Neb,  .^72; 
N.  J,  41^  N.  Y,  ^  R.  L  567; 
Wis,  2$1 '  organizes  "militant 
suff.  society  in  Great  Brit.  727 ;  its 
work,  728-9,  732,  73^;  war  work, 
739;  in  Toronto,  758;  refuses  to 
send  delegates  to  Intl.  Alliance 
cong,  825,  S.u. 

Pankhurst,  Sylvia,  in  Calif.,  47 ;  Md, 
252;  Mass,  285,  22^  MoT  344; 
N.      404;  NTDak,  501 ;  Wis,  702. 

Parades  for  Woman  Suff.  in  Ala,  9; 
Calif,  5^  Conn,  women,  211  DeT. 
womenTgQ.  91,  cB,  102-3 j  D.  C, 
108:  Ga,  129;  Chicago,  m  1913, 
157.  in  1914,  150,  in  1916,  161 ;  Iowa, 
182 ;  Kans.  women,  203 ;  Ky,  210; 
Md.  women,  252,  265 ;  Mass,  275, 
279,  285-6-7,  2p5 ;  Minn,  women, 
320-1-2;  in  Miss,  332 ;  Mo,  347, 
349;  Mont.  366;  Neb.  376;  N.  Mi 
405 ;  N.  J.  women,  417-8,  421,  426 ; 
in  N.  Y,  4 .so,  470,  474;  first  men 
marched,  485 ;  R.  L  women,  570; 
TeniL  women,  SQg^  609,  612;  in 
Utah,  6soj  West  ¥37689;  Wis. 
women,  205 ;  Canadian  women,  2SQ ; 
in  Holland,  785. 

Pardee,  Gov.  George  C.  (Calif.),  31. 

Park,  Alice,  in  Ariz,  14;  Nev,  3^ 
see  Calif,  chapter,  22. 

Park,  Maud  Wood,  in  Calif,  33 ;  Del, 
86;  01;  Me,  238;  see  Mass.  chap, 
2<''7 ;  .-'81 ;  in  Mich,  309;  Minn,  319; 
Neb,  372;  Nev,  387:  N.  H,  401^  406: 
N.  Dakr495 ;  Ore,  5^  RrTJ  566; 
Vt,  661 ;  ~Va,  668;  Wis,  700;  helps 
wom.  stiff,  in  Hawaii,  7 [7- 18. 

Parker,  Adella  M,  674-7  ;  67qT  681 ; 
686. 

Parker,  Gov.  John  M,  see  La.  chap- 
ter from  230. 
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Parker,  Dr.  Valeria       wr;  649. 
Parkhurst,  Gov.  Frederidc  fcL  (Me.), 

242: 

Parmalee,  Annette  W,  work  for 
wom.  suff.  in  Vt,  see  St.  chapter, 
651, 

Parsons,  Herbert,  483;  485. 

Partridge,  Mary,  2j  J. 

Patterson,  Hannah  J,  work  in  Penn, 
553-4 ;  560;  West  Va,  690-1. 

Paul,  Alice,  chmn.  Congress!.  Com, 
108 ;  org.  Congressl.  Union,  109; 
;  N.  C.  objects  to,  4Q\. 

Peabody,  (ieorge  Foster,  457;  pres. 
N.  Y.  Men's  League,  484-5. 

Peck,  Mary  Gray,  3i8 :  describes 
Alliance  meeting  in  Stockholm,  845. 

Peet,  Mrs.  Sturtevant,  ^4. 

Penfield,  Jean  Nelson,  in  Nev,  391 ; 
Utah,  6^2: 

Pennsylvania,  effort  for  wom.  suff, 
legis.  action,  campaign,  workers, 
see  St.  chapter,  550. 

Pennybacker,  Mrs.  Percy,  i6iL 

Penrose,  U.  S.  Sen.  Boies,  promises 
help,  does  not  give  it.  561 ;  563. 

Petition,  of  National  Assn.  for  Fed. 
Amend,  in  Mass,  281-300;  Mich, 
.305 ;   Minn,  322;   Neb.  372; 

NT Y,  442,  480;  Penn,  552^ 

R.  I,  555;  Utah,  645:  Wis,  700: 
for  wom.  suff.  in  Philippines,  719. 

Pcttyjobn,  Dr.  E.  S, 

PhilippiiK!s,  The,  effort  for  wom. 
suff;  Natl.  Suff.  Assn.  petitions 
for.  Guv.  Genls.  and  Archbishop 
recommend,  action  of  U.  S.  Con- 
gress, of  Filipino  Congress,  Mrs. 
Catt  visits  Manila,  Philippine 
Commssr.  De  Veyra  and  wife 
urge  it,  status  of  women,  719. 

"Picketing,"  Colo,  objects,  61 ;  New 
York  protests,  466,  478;  President 
Wilson  on,  479. 

Pidgeon,  Mary  E,  4^  49ZJ  5^ 
670 :  623. 

Pierce,  Emma  S,  .see  N,  Dak.  chap- 
ter, 501. 

Pierce,  Katherine,  see  Okla.  chapter, 

Pinchot,  Mrs.  Gifford,  563. 
Pinckard,  Mrs.  James  S,  in  Ala,  21 

Tenn,  621. 
Pitman,  Mrs.  B.  F,  work  in  Mass, 

279-80.  284:  in  Hawaii,  717-8. 
Pittman,  U.  S.  Sen.  Key,  3^^ 
Pleasant,  Gov.  Ruffin  G.  (  La. ) ,  223-4 ; 

230;  233. 

Pleasant,  Mrs.  Ruffin  G,  in  Tenn, 

622. 
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lapter, 


Poland,  grants  worn.  suflF,  elects 
women, 

Pollock.  U.  S.  Sen.  William  P,  S82. 
Pomerene,  U.  S.  Sen.  Atlee,  S17. 
Porritt,  Annie  G,  see  Conn,  cna 

Porto  Kico,  efforts  for  worn,  suff, 
action  of  U.  S.  Cong;  of  its  Legis, 
722. 

Portugal,  8q2. 

Post,  Mrs.  Edmund  M,  215. 

Post,  Louis  F,  in  Wis.  campaign,  70T. 

Post,  Mrs.  Louis  F,  in  Md,  251. 

Potter,  Prof.  Frances  Squire,  speaks 
in  Calif,  36;  Mass,  276;  mS  :  Mo, 
344;  N.  J,  416;  N.  Y,  Ore, 
547. 

Presidential  Suffrage,  legis.  action, 

in  Ills,        150  et  seq ;  gained,  156; 

in  court,  158;  women's  first  vote, 

162;  in  Ind,  176.  law  suits,  I77; 

re-passed,  178;  Iowa,  ipi ;  Kans. 

Legis,  204-5;  in  Ky,  214;  Me,  245; 

Md,  2.«;7 :  Mass.  201 ;  Mich.  aiL 

ai6i  Minn,  .■^24-.'; ;  Mo,  351,  357-8-9; 

Neb,  32aj  N.  H,  410-11TN.  J,  427, 

432-.I ;  N.  Mex,  4.^8:  N.  C,  500; 

N.  Dak,  506;  Ohio,  in  court,  .S14. 

■'iiQ:  Okla,  «;2.i:  Penn.  ^62:  R.  L 

570.  57.3-4.  S26i  S.  C,         S.  Dak, 

5Qo;  Tenn,  6oi-.t  ;  in  court,  women 

vote,  6oj> ;  616 ;  Texas,  634;  Vt,  660; 

vetoed  by  Gov,  664 ;  West  Va,  6^7 ; 

Wis,  707-8. 
Primary  Suffrage,  Ark.  Legis.  grants, 

19-25;  legis.  action  in  Fla,  iijr,  119; 

Iowa,  IQt ;  Miss,  339 ;  S.  C,  581 ; 

Texas  Legis.  grants,  634;  638. 
Progressive    State   conventions,  in 

Kv,  211;  Mass,  297-8. 
Prohibition,  women's  votes  for,  in 

Mich,  315 ;   Wash,  686:  Alaska, 

714;  754- 

Prouty,  Gov.  George  H.  (Vt.).  653. 
Pyle,  Mrs.  John  L,  work  in  S.  Dak, 
see  St.  chapter,  587  et  seq. 


Quebec,  work  for  wom.  suff,  765. 

Quinby,  Gov.  Henry  B.  (N.  H.).  403. 

Qvam,  Mrs.  F.  M,  work  in  Norway, 
774;  81. s ;  reports  on  wom.  suff, 
826;  820;  brings  message  from 
Queen,  Ml  Ml  ^ 


Raker,  U.  S.  Rep.  John  E,  at  La. 
L^is,  2m:  for  wom.  suff.  in 
Hawaii,  218. 


Rankin,  Jeannette,  4^  in  Fla,  Tt8; 

Md,  2';7 :  work  in  Mont,  see  St. 

chapter,  360;  elected  to  Congress. 

36Zj  in  NTH,  N.  C, 

R.  L  SZZi  VVash,  679- 
Rathbone,  Eleanor  (Gt.  Brit,),  740; 

860. 

Ratification  of  Federal  Woman  Suf- 
frage Amendment,  account  near 
end  of  each  State  chapter;  see 
especially  Ala,  21  Conn,  211  I^'. 
93;  Ga,  yoi  La,  225,  230;  Md. 
257;  Miss,  337 ;  N.  C,  42Si  Tenn. 
616 ;  West  Va.  694. 

Reed.  U,  S.  Sen.  James  A,  358,  641. 

Reedy,  William  Marion,  350. 

Reid,  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills,  475 ;  482. 

Reports,  to  Intl.  Suff.  CoiigTo^T^LL 
864. 

Republican  National  Committee,  28i 
79:  80:  assists  ratification  in  Del, 
100;  N.  Hj  409;  Tenn,  621 ; 
^st  Va, 

Republican  State  conventions  and 
committees,  in  Calif,  2I1  5)3-4.  56; 
Conn,  76,  78,  8ij  Del,  93:4,  ^ 
Ills,  i4oTlowa.  186;  Ky,  210-11-12; 
Mass,  295.  2q8:  Minn,  322;  Mo, 
348;  N.Y;  4^  see  48^;  N.  C,  423i 
425i  SOOj  R-  L  5761  lenn,  sqq,  613: 
Vt,  6511  Va,  6621  West  Va,  6qi. 

Reynolds,  Minnie  J,  in  Colo,  fii ; 
N.  J,  416,  418;  420-1:  4.32;  449; 
Wash, 

Rhode  Island,  effort  for  wom.  suff, 
legis.  action,  workers,  see  St.  chap- 
ter, 565. 

Richards,  Emily  S,  see  Utah  chapter, 

644  et  seq. 
Richards,  Janet,  in  Del,  Qi;  Md,  263; 

N.  J,  415;  488;  Wash,  6ai,  682; 

Stockholm,  840.  844. 
Riddle,  State  Sen.  Agnes,  64;  67;  202. 
Ridgcly,  Mrs.  Henry,  9.V4 :  96:  lOL 
Riggs,  St.  Rep.  John  A.  (Ark.),  23-4- 

5=6, 

Ringrose,  Mary  E,  32J  200;  398. 

Roark,  Mary  C,  209. 

Roberts,  Gov.  Albert  IL  (Tenn.), 
605 :  Mrs.  Catt  asks  to  call  extra 
session,  617:  confers  with  Pres. 
Wilson,  urged  by  Dems,  618:  calls 
it,  threatened  with  defeat ,  619: 
message  to  Legis,  622:  upholds 
ratif.  and  forwards  certificate, 
623-4. 

Roberts,  Caroline,  265-6. 
Roberts,  Margaret  S,  see  Idaho  chap- 
ter, 143. 

Robertson,  U.  S.  Rep.  Alice,  5281  532. 
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Robertson,  Sir  Forbes,  .S48. 

Robinson,  State  Sen.  Helen  Ring,  in 
Ga,  ^  in  Col,  6Zi  Ky,  208;  Mass, 
285;  N.       404;  Geneva,  863. 

Robinson,  Lida  P,  iq. 

Roessing,  Mrs.  Frank  M,  sec  Pcnn. 
chap,  et  scq ;  in  West  Va,  680; 
assists  Intl.  Alliance,  868. 

Roosevelt,  President  Theodore,  ap- 
pealed to  for  Fed.  Amend,  from 
Calif,  34;  faint  praise  for  worn, 
suff,  44:  Del,  women  petition,  88; 
urges  wom.  suff.  in  Me,  241 ;  280: 
petitioned  by  Mich,  women,  303; 
enrolls  for  wom.  suff,  317 ;  appeals 
to  U.  S.  Sen.  Moses  for  Fed.  Suff. 
Amend,  408;  N.  J.  women  petition, 
415;  speaks  for  worn,  suff.  in  New 
York,  450;  advice  as  Governor, 
454. 

Root,  Elihu,  483. 

Rorahack,  John  Henry,  76.  78.  &l 
Rowe,  Charlotte,  in  Del,       La,  2.u ; 

N.  iL  402^  409;  Okla,  520;  Texas, 

641-2. 

Roydcn,  A.  Maude  (Gt.  Brit.),  in 

Md.  250;  Budapest,  8.S7-8 :  preaches 

in  Geneva,  86o. 
Ruhl,  Mrs  John  L,  687 :  693-4;  607. 
Rumscy,  Mrs.  Dexter  P,  444 ;  448; 

456;  468i 
Russell,  Gov.  Lee  M.  (Miss.),  339. 
Russia,  efforts  for  wom.  suff,  Prof. 

Miliukov  assists,  women  hold  cong, 

elected,  788-Q;  825. 
Ruutz-Rees,  Caroline,  70. 
Rye,  Gov.  lorn  C.   CTenn.),   590 ; 

601 ;  6oij  ^ 


Sacajawea,  unveiling  of   Statue  in 

Ore,  .S40-I. 

Safford,  Rev.  Mary  A,  work  in  Fla, 
1 15.  119:  Iowa.  18.1 :  Mass,  270. 

Salamon.  Dr.  Alice  (Germany),  791. 

Sanderson,  Annie  Cobden  (Gt. 
Brit.),  252;  273 ;  825 ;  on  "mili- 
tants." 8557 

Sanford.   Prof.  Maria,  322. 

Sapp,  Rernice  A,  674 :  686. 

.^ar^ent,  Ellen  Clark,  sec  Calif,  chap, 
iZ  et  scq ;  52. 

Saskatchewan,  work  for  wom.  suff, 
755. 

Schlinyheyde,  Clara,  work  in  Calif, 
2H,  31,  50;  for  Intl.  Suff.  .Mliancc, 
86S 

Schlumberger,   Mme.    DeWitt,  prcs, 


natl.  suff.  assn.  of  France,  800;  843 : 
854:  858;  860:  appeals  to  League 
of  Nations  for  wom.  suff,  867- 
.Schmidt,  Prof.  Nathaniel,  344;  444; 

Schools  for  Citizenship,  in  Me,  246: 
Mo,  352;  N.  H,  408;  S.  C,  582; 
Wis,  706. 

Schools  for  Woman  Suffrage,  in  Ala, 
6j  Fla.  1 16;  Atlanta,  122,  130;  Ind, 
174;  Iowa,  185 ;  Kans,  204 :  Me, 
238:  Md,  26';:  Mich.  310;  Neb.  .i7q: 
N.  J.  R.  L  570;  S.  C,  58L;  Va, 
667:  West  Va,  688j  Wis,  704. 

Schoonmaker,  Nancy,  24J  245-6;  572; 
706. 

Schnrman,  Pres.  Jacob  G,  485. 

Schwimmer,  Rosika,  in  Ky,  208;  Wis, 
704:  81^:  8i5_;  Hj()  ;  83^!;  Intl. 
Suff.  Alliance  Cung.  in  Hungary, 
793;  849:  8^ :  report  for  Hun- 
Rary.  8.s,S ;  857 ;  countrywomen 
honor,  858,  8<j.v 

.Scott,  Ah"s.  William  Force,  44. 

Sellers,  Kathryn,  109;  iii. 

Scton,  .Mrs.  Ernest  T.  73-4- 

Severance,  Caroline,  M,  30-1 ;  40. 

Severance,  Sarah,  3^ 

Scwall,  May  Wright,  lectures  in 
Calif,  28j  organizes  in  Ind,  171 ; 
work  in  Wis,  701;  22A''  cong.  in 
Budapest,  8s9- 

Sexton,  Minola  Graham,  see  N.  J. 
chapter,  412  ct  scq. 

Shafroth,  Gov.  and  U.  S.  Sen.  John 
F,  5 ;  assists  worn.  suff.  in  Kans, 
lt>8 ;  Md,  257 :  at  Dcm.  Natl.  Coiiv, 
■149 :  N.  J,  431 ;  Hawaii,  717;  Porto 
Rico,  723. 

Shaw,  Dr.  Anna  Howard,  letter  to 
Ala,  4_;  visits  Ark,  20j  in  Ariz, 
campaign,  yj  entertained  in  Calif, 
32 ;  speaks  in  Del,  861  c^i ;  memorial, 
y2;  102;  im;  in  Fla,  116-7 ;  Ga, 
122-3.  135  ;  Iowa,  [82^  187 ;  letter  to 
Kans,  u>8;  speaks  in  Ky,  ^o8;  in 
southern  Slates,  J 18;  Md,  2.;9.  253, 
256 ;  .Mas",,  220  to  294 ;  Mich,  305, 
.^o<j ;  .\ii:ui,  317-i.S-K;;  Miss,  320, 
329.  3.^3  ;  .Mo.  340.  at  natl  sutf.  cuuv. 
•  9J<).  351 ;  Mieiiiorial,  3."  1 ;  hetore 
Lt'Kis.  35ii  M<'"t.  34l;  ^<^b.  370-1, 
.^73  4.  37'';  v,'ork  in  Ne\.  38^  .187, 
.V)- :  N'.  LL  4m-2  3;  .\'.  J,  413-1.1-13, 

417, 1^     4ii ;     Y,  lii  2  3.  ^ 

455.  4^^.  in  campaign,  .iS.^ ;  wautL 
.Men's  LeuKtie.  ;  ni  N.  C.  492  3, 
memorial  l>l(lg,  4^5 :  X.  Mak,  502 ; 
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in  S.  Dak,  sSgj  Tcnn,  522,  607^  613; 
Texas,  6ju,  632:  Vt,  652-3 ;  Va, 
666;  West  Va,  6ffi^  631^  607;  work 
for  Wis,  701-2-3;  for  worn.  suff. 
in  Plawaii,  7»8;  chmn,  suff.  com. 
Intl.  Council  of  Women,  8o.s ;  at 
Berlin  conf.  Intl.  Suff.  Alliance, 
810;  at  Copenhagen,  815.  meraoriai 
to  Miss  Anthony,  816;  at  Amster- 
dam, 826,  828;  speaks  in  Albert 
Hall,  8j6 ;  preaches  in  London, 
838;  great  sermon  in  Stockholm, 
839;  in  Budapest,  850;  857;  me- 
morial tribute  in  Geneva,  Sdl. 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Quincy  A,  work  in  Mass, 
268;  269;  270;  27q:  in  Nev,  304- 

Sheepshanks,  Mary,  865. 

Sheldon,  Rev.  C  M.  202. 

Sheppard,  U.  S.  Sen.  Morris,  638; 
642. 

Sherwood,  Dr.  Mary,  263. 

Shields,  U.  S.  Sen.  John  K,  opp. 
wom.  suff,  605;  writes  Pres.  Wil- 
son, 613 :  614. 

Shippen,  Rev.  Eugene  R,  306. 

Shuler,  Marjorie,  in  Del,  Q5j  Fla, 
117;  Nev,  3QI ;  N.  R  408;  N.  C, 
404;  Okla,  ^.  C,  s82J 

Tenn,  6io-2oTUtah.  64Q;  Vt,  bss, 
658;  West  Va,  624. 

Shuler,  Nettie  Rogers,  work  in  Me, 
238.  242;  Md,  265;  Mass,  280; 
Mich,  311J  N.  410;  N.  Y,  Ml± 
448.  456.  470;  Okla,  report  on 
campaign,  UQl  R.  L  57o;  S.  Dak, 
S2ii  West  Va,  603-4. 

Simmons,  U.  S.  Sen,  F.  M,  403; 
406-7. 

Simons,  Mrs.  Seward  A,  work  in 

Calif,  41-2;  52^ 
Simpson,  Mrs.  David  F,  317;  321. 
Sims,     Rear    Admiral    and  Mrs. 

VVilliam  S,  .S7B. 
Slosson,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A,  417. 
Smith,  Gov.  Alfred  E.  (N.  Y.).  480! 
Smith,  Mrs  Draper,  3ZU  322 i 

2^ 

Smith,  Ethel  M,  go. 
Smith,  U.  S.  Sen.  Hoke,  122.;  136^ 
Smith,  U.  S.  Sen.  John  Walter,  252^ 
Smith,  Dr.  Julia  Holmes,  146:  700- 
Smith,  Mrs.  Thos.  Jefferson,  207; 
21.';. 

Snowdcn,  M.  P.  Philip,  226;  iS^j 

344:  in  Gt.  Brit,  7,50. 
Snowdcn,  Mrs.  Philip,  in  D.  C,  107; 

Ky,  208;  Md,  252;  Mass,  224^  276. 

285J  Mo,  344 :  Neb.  2211  Toronto, 

7S8;  London,  836 ;  Stockholm,  844- 
Somerville,  Nellie  Nugent,  work  in 


Miss,  see  St.  chapter,  327;  in  N.  C. 

mi 

South,  Mrs.  John  Glover,  208;  215. 

South  Africa,  effort  for  wom.  suff, 
Premiers'  action;  Mrs.  Catt  and  Dr. 
Jacobs  visit,  767. 

South  Carolina,  effort  for  wom.  suff, 
legis.  action,  workers ;  see  St.  chap- 
ter, 522: 

South  Dakota,  effort  for  wom.  suff, 
legis.  action,  workers ;  see  St.  chap- 
ter. 58s, 

Southern    States    Woman  Suffrage 

Conference,  218.  6io. 
Spain,  efforts  for  wom.  suff,  802. 
Spargo,  John,  in  N.  Y.  Legis,  546. 
Spencer,  Rev.  Anna  Garlin,  in  Mass, 

26ai  R  I,  ^6f>-6.  571;  Wis,  20a. 
Spencer,  U.  S.  Sen.  Selden  P,  358. 
Sperry,  Dr.  Mary,  50;  3^)8, 
Spcrry,  Mary  S,  see  Calif,  chap,  22 

ct  scq;  52. 
Spring,  ReBecca,  30. 
Springer,  Elmira  E,  147. 
Sproul,  Gov.  William  C.  (Penn.), 

■S62-3. 

Stanford,  Mrs.  Leland,  for  wom. 
suff,  aS., 

Stanislawsky,  Mrs.  Henry,  in  Calif, 

46j  Nev.  384-5-^;  393. 
Stanley,  Gov.  A.  O.  (Ky.), 
Stanton,  Elizabeth  Cady,  birthdays, 

30.  90,  100;  looth,  487;  memorial 

in  l^eb,  370 ;  pioneer,  440;  memorial 

in  Seneca  Falls,  444;  for  Intl.  Suff. 

Assn,  801;. 
Starbuck,  Kathryn  H^  450. 
Starrett,  Helen  Ekin,  .';40- 
Stearns,  Sarah  Burger,  40. 
Sleinem,  Pauline,  50^. 
Stephens,  Adclia  C,  work  in  Okla, 

see  St.  chapter,  520. 
Stephens,  Gov.  William  D.  (Calif.), 

57. 

Stevens,  Doris,  300;  407. 

Stevens,  Isaac  N,  6oj  62. 

Stevens,  Dr.  Mary  Thompson,  305- 

Stewart,  Ella  S,  in  Calif,  36j  Ills, 
146;  140;  Ind,  167 ;  Md,  2.SI ;  Mich, 
30q;  S.  Dak,  590;  Wis,  702;  Am- 
sterdam, 826. 

Stimson,  Henry  L,  483. 

Stimson,  Mrs.  S.  C,  170- 

Stockwcll,  Maud  C,  work  in  Minn, 
see  St.  chapter,  3i7- 

.Stone,  l.ucy,  birthdays  celebr,  in  Del, 
(jo;  Mass,  26Q.  273,  278,  280;  mar- 
riage, 275.  278;  work  m  N.  J,  412, 
417;  42i;  in  R.  L  S6i 


Stone,  U.  S.  Sen.  William  R,  .it;7-8. 
Stoner,  Mrs.  Wesley  Martin,  105; 

at  Dem.  conv,  220;  in  Tenn,  600; 

West  Va,  689. 
Stowe,    Dr.   Emily   Howard,  suff. 

pioneer  in  Canada,  754;  memorial 

in  Toronto,  760. 
Strachan,  Grace  C,  254. 
Stritt,  Marie  (Germany),  827;  845: 

854;  852. 
Strong,  Rev.  Josiah,  456. 
Stuart,  Gov.  Henry  Carter  (Va.), 

Stuljbs,  Pres.  J.  E,  38s;  389. 
Stubbs,  Gov.  W.  R.  (Kans.),  195-6; 

108:  202 ;  205. 
Stubbs,  Mrs.  W.  R,  io.«;-6 ;  202;  206. 
Sulzer,  Gov.  William  (N.  Y.),  451-2. 
Suninor,  Dean  Walter  T,  410. 
Suilicrland,  U.  S.  Sen.  Howard,  6g6. 
Suttner,   Baroness   von,   speaks  in 

Wis,  702. 

Sweden,  efforts  for  worn,  suff,  great 
petitions,  entertains  Intl.  Alliance, 
women  in  ParlianKnt,  780.  783. 

Swift,  Mary  Wood,  see  Calif,  chap, 
22  et  seq;  52^  in  Denmark,  fil2. 

Switzerland,  cflFort  for  worn  suff, 
entertains  Intl.  Alliance,  7Q5. 


T 

Taft,  President  William  Howard, 
108;  appuints  Miss  Lathrop,  1 12 ; 
Tcnn.  women  petition,  607;  advises 
worn.  suff.  in  Philippines,  720. 

Taxes,  Mrs.  Sargent  sues  for  in 
Calif,  22J  women  protest  against 
in  Atlanta,  122.  124;  Dr.  Shaw's 
car  sold  for,  129;  women  pay  in 
Mass,  260;  Miss  E>amels  of  Vt, 
refuses,  6jU:  women's  poll  tax  re- 
fused in  Tenn,  6i6. 

Taylor,  Lucretia  Watson,  2^1  32J 

Tennessee,  effort  for  worn,  suff,  legis. 
action,  workers,  ratilkation ;  see  St. 
chapters,  5Q6.  607. 

Territories  of  the  United  States, 
worn.  suff.  in,  213  et  seq, 

Territt,  Amelia,  59^;  615. 

Terry,  Mrs.  D.  D,  22. 

Texas,  efforts  for  wom.  suff,  legis. 
action,  campaign,  workers,  see  St. 
chapter,  630. 

Thomas,  Mary  Bentley,  249;  2S4: 
506. 

Thomas,  Pres.  M.  Carey,  work  for 

natl.  suff.  conv,  249;  in  R.  L  567- 
Thompson,  Ellen  Powell,  105. 
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Thompson,  Lily  Wilkinson,  work  in 
Miss,  sec  St  chapter,  326. 

Tiffany,  Mrs.  Charles  L,  350;  469 ; 
573. 

Tindall,  Helen  Rand,  to<,-6. 

Tindall,  Dr.  William,  ios-6 :  248. 

Todd,  Helen,  in  Calif,  46J  Conn,  72; 
Mass,  283  :  Mo,  356. 

Tolhurst,  Mrs.  Shelley,  36;  40^  42. 

Topping,  Lucile  Dyas,  sec  Mont, 
cliapier,  360. 

Tours  for  wom.  suff,  "yellow  flier," 
"prairie  schooner,"  110;  in  Ills, 
148-0:  Iowa,  iSm  Mass,  27jS-7.  283- 
4-f;:  Minn,  321 ;  Neb,  376 ;  N.  J, 
422;  N.  Y,  4201  Ohio,  51^^  Wis, 
702. 

Townsend,  Gov.  John  G,  in  Del,  91- 

11  94-5;  QZJ  100. 
Trax,  Lola,  6^  2L?  581. 
Treadwell,   Harriette   Taylor,  155; 

Trinkle,  Gov.  E.  Lee  (Va.),  671-2. 
Trout,  Grace  Wilbur,  work  in  Ills, 

see  St.  chap,  145  et  seq;  in  Wis, 

702. 

Tumulty,  Joseph  P,  425- 
Turkey,  802. 

Tyler,  Pres.  Lyon  G,  666;  671. 
U 

Ueland,  Mrs.  Andreas,  tribute  to, 

320i  323-4- 
Underwood,  U.  S.  Sen.  Oscar  W,  2i 

m. 

U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  decision  on 
Fed.  Wom.  Suff.  Amend,  262. 

Untermeyer,  Samuel,  457 ;  485. 

Upshaw,  U.  S.  Rep.  W.  D.  ((JaT),  131. 

Upton,  Harriet  Taylor,  in  Calif, 
30;  Del,  8cK  Ind,  166:  Iowa,  184: 
work  in  Onio,  see  St.  chapter,  508; 
political  position,  519;  helps  ratific, 
in  Tetui,  519,  619.  621 ;  in  West  Va, 
688. 

Uruguay,  effort  for  wom.  suff,  804. 

Utah,  half  century  of  wom.  suff, 
first  women  voters.  Council  of 
Women,  good  laws,  women  in  of- 
fice, see  St.  chapter,  644. 

V 

Valentine,  Lila  Mead,  in  N.  C,  490; 

S.  C,  580.  583 :  work  in  Va,  see 

St.  chapter,  655. 
Vanderlip,  Frank  A,  48^. 
Vandcrlip,  Mrs.  Frank  A,  86j  476; 

489. 
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Van  Sant,  Gov.  Samuel  R.  (Minn.), 

Van  Winkle,  Mina  C,  police  Heut, 

112:  in  N.  J,  416;  421-2 ;  424. 
Vardaman,   Gov.   and   U.   S.  Sen. 

(Miss.),  328j  331- 
Vermont,  effort  for  worn,  suff,  legis. 

action,  workers,  see  St.  chapter, 

651. 

Vernon,  Mabel,  in  Del,  102;  Ncv, 
387.  394-5 ;  3Q8j  N.  Mex,  436. 

Vertrces,  Judge  John  J.  (Tenn.), 
604-5- 

Vessey,  Gov.  Robert  S.  (S.  Dak.), 
58Z. 

Villard,     Fanny     Garrison  (Mrs. 

Henry),  in  Mass,  29s;  N.  Y,  443, 

448.  45=;-6: 
Villard,  Oswald  Garrison,  work  in 

N.  Y,  456-7 ;  for  Men's  League, 
,  484-5. 

Vincent,  Dr.  George  E,  declares  for 

wom.  suff, 
Virginia,  efTorts  for  wom.  suff,  legis. 

action,  workers,  see  St.  chapter, 

66i 


W 


Wadsworth,  U.  S.  Sen.  James  W, 
opp.  wom.  suff.  in  N.  408:  in 
N.  Y,  4Si        489;  in  Texas,  6a1. 

Wadsworth,  Mrs!  James  W,  pres. 
Anti-Suff.  Assn,  in  Me,  2^;  Texas, 
641. 

Waite,  Clara  Tumbull,  see  Md.  chap- 
ter, 262. 

Walker,  Lola,  24.V4:  435;  530. 

Walker,  Speaker  Seth  M,  tclecfram 
to  N.  C.  Legis,  4QQ ;  opp.  ratific, 
in  Tenn,  605.  623-4 :  goes  to  Wash- 
ington and  Conn,  to  opp.  625. 

Walsh,  Gov.  and  U.  S.  Sen.  David  L 
280:  285:  286;  300. 

War  Work  of  Suffragists,  see  record 
in  each  State  chapter  and  Chap. 
XXIV,  Vol.  V. 

Ward,  Mrs.  Humphry,  in  Great  Brit, 
726. 

Ward,  Lydia  A.  Coonley,  146. 
Warner,  Mrs.  Leslie,  598;  600;  604; 

613:  614:  61Q. 
Warwick,   Countess   of,   speaks  in 

Wis.  702. 

Washington,  efforts  for  wom.  suff, 
legis.  action,  campaigns,  workers, 
see  St.  chapter,  673. 

Watkins,  (iertrude,  ^  334  ;  435 ; 
4Q2:  5.V);  523. 

Watson,  Elizabeth  Lowe,  work  in 


Calif,  see  St.  chapter,  34  ct  seq;  rep. 

on  campaign,  38J  ^  in  Wis,  702. 
Watson-Lister,  Mrs.  A.  (Aus.),  277. 
Wattcrson,  Col.  Henry,  208. 
Way,  Amanda,  31. 
Weaver,  U.  S.  Rep.  Zebulon  (N.  C), 

493- 

Webb,  U.  S.  Rep.  Edwin  Y.  (N.  C), 
493. 

Weeks,  Anna  Ross,  602. 

Weeks,  U.  S.  Sen.  John  W,  women 

defeat,  300;  408. 
Wells,  Hmmeline  B,  see  Utah  chap, 

644  et  seq. 
Wells,  Gov.  Hcber  M.  (Utah),  65a 
West,  Bina  M,  313. 
West  Virginia,  efforts  for  wom.  suff, 

legis.  action,  campaigns,  workers, 

see  .State  chap,  687. 
Wester,  Catharine  J,  608-9 ;  611 ;  615. 
Wheeler,  Mrs,  Benjamin  Idc,  44. 
Wheeler,   Everett   P,  in   Md,  26J ; 

Tenn.  621. 
Wheeler,  Grace  M,  sec  Neb.  chapter, 

368, 

White,  Gov.  Albert  B.  (West  Va.), 
6q6-7. 

White,  Armenia  S,  400-1 :  405. 

White,  Mrs.  Edward  E,  170;  I76. 

White.  Mrs.  Lovell,  28. 

Wliitc,  Nettie  Lovisa,  in  D.  C,  106 ; 
in  Denmark,  812. 

White,  Sue  S.  5q8;  601-2;  621. 

Whitehead,  Judge  Roah  684;  di- 
gest of  laws  for  women.  686. 

Whitchou.se,  Mrs.  Norman  dcR,  work 
in  N.  Y,  sec  St.  chapter  from  469; 
in  Switzerland,  488;  R.  L  578. 

Whitehouse,  Judge  Robert  Treat, 
2.17:  243. 

Whitehouse,  Ch.  Justice  William 
Pcnn.  243- 

Whiteside,  Frances  Smith,  128;  I34- 

Whitlock,  Anna  (Sweden),  815. 

Whitman,  Gov.  Charles  S.  (N.  Y.), 
478-0;  48^;  485, 

Whitney,  Charlotte  Anita,  work  m 
Calif,  42_;  Ncv,  39iS;  Ore,  546. 

W  ickcrsham,  Go<jrgc  W,  48.^ 

W  icksoll,  Anna  B,  work  in  Sweden, 
member  League  of  Nations,  7»So: 
812;  815 :  844;  857 ;  8r>9:  on  Man- 
dates Commi.ssion,  87 

W  ier.  Prof.  Jeanne  Elizabeth,  384 : 
.186. 

Wilbour,  Charlotte  B,  566. 
Wiley,  Dr.  Harvey  VV,  654. 
Wiley,  Mrs.  Harvey  W,  105:  1x18. 
Wilfley,  U.  S.  Sen.  XenophonP,  358, 
Wilhelmina.  Queen,  8i8i  836, 
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Wilkes,  Rev.  Eliza  Tuppcr,  in  Calif, 
31 ;  40;  in  Budapest,  850. 

Willard.  Mabel  Caldwell,  in  Del, 
91 ;  Mass,  285. 

VVuirams,  Charl,  in  Tenn,  619,  620-1. 

Williams,  U.  S.  Sen.  John  Sharp, 

mi  341. 

Williams,  Mary        see  Neb.  chap. 

from  368. 
Williams,  Mrs.  Richard,  444. 
Williams,  Gov.  Robert  iT^COkla.), 

528;  537. 
Willis,  Gwendolen  Brown,  257;  699; 

701;  706. 
\VnTs,  M.  Frances,  22. 
Wilson,  Miss  B.  M,  work  in  Nev, 

387.  3^  394- 
WTtson,  Rev.  Clarence  True,  2QI ; 

547. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Ilalsey  W,  in  Del,  91- 
2j  Fla,  uzj  Me,  238;  Md,  26^: 
Mich.  3"  ;  N.  H,  406;  S.  Dak,  593; 
Vt.  65S^6.s8.  663. 
Wilson,  J.  Stitt,  work  for  suff.  in 

Calif,  35,  48,  4^  in  Nev,  398. 
Wilson,  President  Woodrow,  urges 
Ala.  Legis.  to  ratify  Fed.  Suff. 
Amend,  2i  ISK  urges  Del.  Legis,  06. 
100;  appoints  women  to  office,  108, 
111-12 ;  urges  Ga.  Legis.  to  ratify, 
142 ;  same,  La,  233 :  urges  St.  Suff. 
Amend,  in  Me,  241 ;  280;  Miss, 
women  petition,  331;  to  N.  J. 
women,  422;  votes  tor  wom.  suff, 
tS ;  assists  N.  Y,  campn,  479;  re- 


42i 
fer 


fers  to  "picketing",  470:  493 :  urges 
ratification  in  N.  C,  407:  m  Okla, 
537  ;  Pres.  suff  in  Tenn,  6ai;  women 
call  on,  609;  writes  Sen.  Shields 
for  Fed.  Amend,  613 ;  assists  rati- 
fication, 617;  telegraphs  Gov.  Rob- 
erts for  special  session  in  Tenn, 
618 :  Texas  women  appeal  to  for 
Fed.  Amend,  635 ;  urges  ^  State 
amend,  640:  urges  ratification  in 
Va,  62^;  in  West  Va,  604. 
Wisconsin,  effort  for  wom.  suff,  legis. 
action,  campaign,  workers,  see  St 
chapter,  6p9. 
Wise,  Rabbi  Stephen  S,  for  Men's 
League,  484;  in  R.  I,  5^;  in  Buda- 
pest, 858, 

Wolcott,  U.  S.  Sen.  Josiah  O,  02-3: 
99. 


IVotnan  Citizen,  natl.  suff.  assn.  of- 
ficial paper.  1 30 ;  314. 

Woman  Suffrage  in  Many  Coun- 
tries, manner  and  time  of  gaining, 
see  chapter  on,  221 1  ^so  on  British 
Colonies,  752. 

Woman  Suffrage  Party,  in  Calif,  goj 
Ga,  127;  La,  224-226 :  Md,  251 ; 
Mass,  281J  N.  J,  418 ;  organized 
in  New  York,  445,  460 ;  work  in 
city,  461  et  seq;  4^  et  seq;  org. 
in  State,  475;  477;  in  Penn,  553: 
R.  L        572,  s;^ 

Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  work  for  wom.  suff.  re- 
ferred to  in  each  State  chapter. 

Woman's  Journal,  its  founding,  275; 
22aj  28ij  3^ 

Women's  Political  Union,  work  in 
N.  J,  420j  424;  in  N.  Y,  486. 

Wood,  Mary  L  p^  '^  404 ;  406-7-8-9. 

Wood,  Judge  William  ii,  419. 

Woodall,  Amelia  R,  126;  i2q;  132. 

Wood.s,  Dr.  Frances,  in  Ariz,  1 1 ; 
Okla,  ^21-2. 

Works,  UrS:  Sen.  John  D,  575- 

Worrell,  Emma,  87-8;  89;  90. 

Wright,  Edna,  408;  7o5- 

Wright,  Harriet  G.  R,  60-1. 

Wyoming,  see  St.  chapter,  709;  uni- 
versity confers  doctor's  degree  on 
Mrs.  Catt,  712. 


Yaggy,  Laura  Reed,  202-3. 

Yates,  Elizabeth  Upham,  242;  work 

for  wom.  suff.  in  R.  1^  see  St. 

chapter,  568;  tribute  to,  577- 
Yorkc,  Judge  Waldo  M,  31;  40-1. 
Yost,  Mrs.  Ellis  A,  work" in  West 

Va,  see  St.  chapter,  687:  607. 
Youmans,   Theodora   W,   work  in 

Wis,  see  St.  chapter,  Z04  et  seq. 
Young,  Brigham,  64.^ :  647. 
Young,  Clara  A,  368-9;  .171-2. 
Young,  Rose,  in  New  York,  469,  473. 

481. 

Young,  Virginia  Durant,  579;  .S8a. 
Younger,  Maud.  38;  45_:  iii  31>8, 
Yukon  Territory,  grants  wom.  suff, 
764. 

Z 

Zueblin,  Prof.  Charles,  56^;  (£0.',  702. 
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